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PREFACE. 






lae xviN I Akbari' is the third volume of the Akbar- 
^NA'MAHj by Shaikix Ahxti&,d^ greatest work in 

the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. The first 
volume of this gnga.ntic work contains the history ‘ of Timur’s 
•amily as far is of interest for the Indian reader, and the 
Ireigns of Bfibar, the S& kings, and Humayun, wjiilst the 
iocond volume is devoted to tho detailed histo-y of nearly 
»rty-wix years of the reign of the Gree lAnipGror. The con- 
luiing volumo, the A'fn i"Akbarf,' contains that information 
^lagarding, Ah-har’s reign which, though not strictly historical, 
yet essential to a correct understanding of the times, and 
' nbodies, therefore, those facts, for which, in modern times, 
i€ would turn to Administration Eeports, Statistical com- 
'lations, or Gazetteers. It contains the din (I e., mode of 
.>Verniug) of Akhar, and is, in fact, the Administration ; 
..itiport arid Statistical Return of his government, as it was ' 
" Lit 1690 A. D. The contents, therefore, of the- Ain are 
iturally varied and detailed. The first of its five hooks treats 
Akhar’s household, and court, and of tho emperor himself; 

soul of every department, who looks upon the per- 
nance m his duties as an act of divine worship, and 
1 en%s into tho details of government, in order to create 
)US whole. Vouchsafed as king with a peculiar light 
‘ Pig person is prominently pat forward as the 

c'v le^'people i.a all matters temporal and spiritual ; in 




whose character and temper the governed find that rest 
peace which no constitution can give, and in whom, at 
author of a new and advanced creed, the dust of intolera 
is for ever allayed. 

The second book treats of the sc.rv'-ajits of the thT<; 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at com 
whose literax-y genius or musical skill receives a lustre from 
the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their turn 
reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third book is entirely devoted to regulations for tlio 
jiidicial and executive departments, the establishment of a 
n(!W and more practical era, the survey of the land, the hi- 
bal divisicrss, find tlie 'rent-roll of the great Finance mluister 
whose xia:ae has become proverbial in India. 

The fouidh book treats of the social condition and liter¬ 
ary activity, especially in philosophy and la w, of the Hindus, 
who form the hulk of the population, and in whose political . 
advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of the stability 
of his realm. There are also a few chapters on the foreigji 
invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, and on Muham- 
raada;:< saints and the sects to which they respectively 
bekw'ig- 

d’he fifth book contains the moral sentences and epigram-! 
matic il sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the em¬ 
peror, which iVhulfazl has gathered as the disciple gathers the 
sayings of the master. 

In tlie Adn, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s go¬ 
vernment iu its several departments, and of its relations t 
the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. Whi^ 
in most Muhammadan histories we hear of the endless t 
moM of war and dynastical changes, .^nd are only 
minded of the existf nee of a people when author^ mf’b 
passing allasior. to famifxes and sinailar calamities' 
in the Aha the gcverned classes brought to the foi 
men live and move before us, and the great qnostic X 
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time, axioms tlien believed in and principles then followed, 
phantoms then chased after, ideas then prevailing, and suc¬ 
cesses then obtained, are placed before our eyes in truthful, 
and therefore vivid, colours. ‘ 

It is for this reason that the A'in stands so unique among 
the Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before cxirious eyes toraed to other native soiu'- 
ces of history and systematically examined their contenfes, 
the A'fn was laid under contribution. Le Pfere Tieffentaller, 
in 1TT6, published in his ‘ Description Gdographique de 
I’lndostan- long extracts from the rent-roll given in the 
Third Book; Chief Sarishtahdar Grant used it largely 
for his Report on Indian Finances; and as early as 1T88, 
Franeis ^^ladwin, a thorough Oriental scholar, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akheri,” of which in 1800 he 
issued a printed edition in London. In his translation, Glad¬ 
win has given the greater part of the First Book, more than 
oneLalf of the Second and Third Books, and about one-fourth 
of the Fourth Book; and although in modem timesinaccuracies 
have been discovered in the poriions translated by him-— 
chiefly due, no doubt, to the fact that he translated from 
MSS., in every way a difficult undertaking—his translation 
has always occupied a deservedly high place, and it may con¬ 
fidently be asserted that no similar work has for the last 
seventy years been so extensively quoted as his. The mag¬ 
nitude of the task of translating the A'in from uncoUated 
MSS. will especially become apparent, when we remember 
that, even in the opinion of native writers, its style is not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great diffi¬ 
culty.” ’ 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A'in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworihi- 0 
nep of the author himself. Ahulfazl’s high official position' 
gave liim access to any document he wished to consnlt, and 
his long career and training in various departments of the 






State, and. Ms naarvcllous powera of expression, fitted him 
eminently for the coiuposition of a. -work like tlie Akbar- 
, nilmah and the Ain. y His lovo of truth and Ids corrootness of 
information arc‘apparent on every page of the i)ook7'wE^ 

'• wislied' to leave to future ageg as a memorial of the (3fTeat 
Emperor and as a guide for enquiring mindk; and his wisheKS 
for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people,, 
t ■' his princifdcs of toleration, Ms noble sentiments on the rights 
; of nmn, the total absence of personal grievances and of oxpros- 




sions of ill-will towards encompassing enemies, show that the 


(f|9” <^xpanse of his lai’ge heart stretched to the clear offing of 
' sterling wisdom. Abulhizl has far too often been accused 
by Eiaropcan writers of flattery’and even “of wilfid conceal- 
. meht of facts damaging to the feputatioh of "Tus jnaster. A 
study, though' pofliaps not a ’hariy *’perusM, of the Akljar- 
namah.wili shew that the charge is absolutely unfounded j, 
and if we compare his works with other historical prodiic*- 
tions of the East, we shall find that while ho praises, he does 
so infiiiitoly less and with much more grace and dignity than 
any other Indian historian or poet. No nativo writer has 
ever acc.used him of flattery ; and if wo bear in mind that all 
Eastern works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to 
the opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank mass 
of flattery, at the side of which modern enoomiums look 
• dike withered leaves,—we may pardon AbM 
., praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation haS'. 
extended over a longer time than I at fii’st expected. ^Ifhe 
simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian Text, 
from which the translation Ls made,'the geographical diffi¬ 
culties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of the MSS., 

' the notes added to the translation from various .Muliammadan 
hiKstorians and works on the history C)f literature, have ren¬ 
dered the progress of the work unavoidably slow. 





I am deeply indebted to the Council and the Phi- 
lological Committee of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for placing at my disposal a. full critical apparatus 
of the A'in and entrusting me with the edition of the text, for 
which the Indian Government had,most liberally sanctioned 
the sum of five thousand Eupees, My grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments are also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Geological Survey of India and late President 
of the Asiatic Society, for valuable advice and ever ready 
assistance in the execution of the work; and to CoImiiH. 
Yule, C. B., and to H. Roberts Esq., of the Doveton 
College, for useful hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first vblume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things, and the other of goographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have thus 
had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors and 
inconsistencies in the spelliiig of names, and supplying other 
deficiencies. That defects will still be found, notwithstand¬ 
ing my endeavours to remove them, none of my readers and 
critics can be more sensible than I myself am. 
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Page 340, lasfc line, dele joungcr son or. 

,, IS, read 

„ 345, line Bajgorah reof/Pajkorah (or Panjkorah). 

„ 361, line 13,/or severally several. 

„ „ line 20, et passim,/or Gul4bi r^iad! Kol4bi. 

„ 357, line 7 from Mow,/or 81 80, 

,, 358v,note 2, (/«?<? and tkelatter...Editors. 

36^/Mine l7,/>r Chandr Chand. , ^ 

,, 371, line 2 from below,/or U maq Kai read tbe Uymdqs oi Miyankal 
(tnde p. 620). 

„ 379, line 20,/or 330 recri 333. 

„ 383, line 10,,/br 223 recu^: 144. 

„ 386, line 22,/or 362 381.^ 

,, 391, line 3 fi'om bolow,/or Jbajhd reofc? Chajhii. 

„ 395, line 9 ,xnd 17,/br Tang rea<^ Tisang. 

„ „ line 17,/or Tas-ha rea3 Tis-ba. 

„ „ line 18,/(?r Sirdbaolx, Kildodab yo<^c? SandbaoH, Kaildodsh. 

„ „ line '^2i7tfor Bhasi rmd Bhainsi, 

„ 400, line 26,/br Bilkari roaoJ Bilahri. 

„ 407, line 14, et passim,/)r Bandelab roojc? Bundelah. 

„ for sdlamat read saldmat. 

9 , „ note 2, etpassim,/or Efibtas rooted Rohtaa. 

9 f » »» /or Tamkin NamaMa. 

„ 419, line 16 from below,/or son of read son of Eajab 8oj4, son of. 

,, „ nok 2, add *‘Tod mentions a ‘Kaiidhar" near Amber /V Vtde Gcogr. 

Index, K bandar. 

„ 425, line 11 from below,/or pdbab of Agrab, ro«d^ near Diblb 

,, 427, line 5 from helo^* Jbr ^at^gfald read the tnang'ald* 

„ 437, line 15 from below,/or Jamal reoeiJ JalaL 

„ 440, line 11 from below,3^r tuqiil road tuyiil. .. 

„ 441, line 11 from below,/or 186 read 186. # 

„ 448. note, line 1,/br political r^ad poetical- 

,, 456, note 1, add p. 621, * 

„ 472, note, last line,/or Wall read 
,, 475, line 5 from below,/or 6th road 7th. 

„ 478, line 8,/or 6th read dtb. 

,, 498, note I,/or BM rood Bain. 

„ 501, line 6 from below, /or 396 read 392. 

„ 508, line 13 from below, /or Wa^li road Hijn; wdo p. 622, 

„ 614, line 17,/or King d read Kin^ri. 

„ 639, line 23,/br Kapdx rood Kipdr. 

„ 546, lino 6 from below,/or Maland rood Maiilana. 

„ 567,.note, lost line,/or Shdb road Khan, 
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SHAIKH ABULFAZL I ’ALLAM 


Shaikh Abitl Pazl, Akbars minister and friend, was boro $,fc 
Agrab on tlie 6th Muharram, 958 * during the reign of Islam Sh&. - " 
The family to which he belonged traced its descent from . Shaikh’ 
Musa, Ahul Fazl's fifth ancestor.^ who lived in the 9th century of ’the 
Hijrah in SiwistSn (Sindh), at a place called Rel (tblj) a In‘■‘ this 
pleasant village/' Shaikh Musa’s children and grandchildren re¬ 
mained till the beginning of the lOfch century, when Shaikh Khizr, 
the then head of the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued 
with mystic lore, orni grated to HindiisUn. There he travelled about 
visiting those who, attracted by God, are knov^n to the world for not 
knowing it; and after passing a short time in Hljaz with the Arabian 
tribe, to which theifamily had originally belonged, he returned to Ir.dhi, , 
and settled at Nagor, N. W. of Ajmir, where he lived in, the company of ! 
the pious, enjoying the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of Bukhara. 

The title of Shaikh, which all the members of the family boro, tvas 
to keep up among thera the remembrance of the home pf tlie ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, ^Laikh Mubara^^ Abul father, 

was born. Muh.4rak was not Shaikh Khizr's eldest child : several 
children had been born before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing 
at the birth of another son, called him Mubarak, L c., the blessed, in 
allusion, no doubt, to the hojie which Islam holds out to the believers, 
that children gone before bless those bora after them, and pray to God 
for the continuance of their earthly life. 

Shaikh Mtibarak, at the early age of four, gave abuadnnt proofs ot 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in tlie 


company of one S 

haikh ’Atan (cA^), who 

was of Turkish extraction and 



* i4fck January, 1551. 
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had coma dming the reign of Sikamkr Lodi to Nagor, where he lirad 
ia the wrvice of Shailrb. Siihhv an.] died, it is aaicl, nt tl:.c adrancoci ago 
of one hundred and twenty year^. Shaikh Khkr had now veBolved 
nermanently to settle at Nagor, and with the view of bringing a ow 
relations to liis adopterl inmie, he refcnrno-l once more to biwistan. . 
sadden death during the journey hdt the family at m great dis¬ 

tress • and a, famine wirhir broke oat at the same t.ime. stiietclied nunr- 
hevs of rhe iolmhitants on the iauTon sands of the snrroundmg desert, 
and of all the mombars of the family at Nhgor only Muliarak ann lus 

luother survived, ^ 

Idnbarak grew no progessing In kiiov/ledge am., laying ttie l()Uiuia» 
tion of those oncvelope lial attainments, for ■-vliioli lie afi.erwa,rd,s becanm 
so famous. M..i ^loon felt tlm wish and llie necessity to complete his 
education ami v'isit tlie g ’ca.t teachers of other parts; bat, love to h,i3 
inotnei: kept Inm in ids native town, whore lie continued his studies, 
r^uided hv tilt teuclungs of tl-o great saint Khwajab Ahrar,,* to wlmdi, 
his attention had been directed. Howover, wlioii his mother tbeo, 
and wiiori about the same time the Mahleo distnrbani.CKS l-roke out. Mu¬ 
barak carried out his wisli, aud went to AlumUldOdd in (inja.-d, 
either attracted Viy the fame of the town itself, or by that of the slmne 

of In-s conntryrnan Ahmad of Khattu.f In Alnnadabrd, he ioimd a 
second fattier in the loavned Shaikh,Adml Fazl, a khatib, or preaclier, from 
■Kiimrun in fm-aia, and made the acqualutanc,: of several inon of reputa- 
ti.-.n as Shaikh ’iJinin-of Tattah and Shaikh Ausuf. After a stay oi 
scvrual vear.s, lie rotiirnod !■/ Hinddistiim and settled, on the bib ,Mnhar- 
i-am 950. on the left hank of the darnuna, opposite Agrali, ueav the 
OlnAba'di Villa-t which. Babar bad bviilt, and in tiie neiglibourhood. of 
tVie saintly M'ii Bafi’mldiu Safawi of .Tnjfi (Sluriiz), among whose dis¬ 
ciples Mubhvak took a distlnguishcl place, ft was hero tbal, Mubamk a 
' two ebtet sons, Shaikh Abut l'kiia,li and four years later, Shaikh Abiil- 
Fazl, were bcin. Mnliarak had now reached tlie age of ,litty, and resolv¬ 
ed to rcnuiin at A'grab, the capital of the empire; nor dia the years 
of extraordinary drought wltich preceded the first year tif Akbar’s reign, 

*'Diod .it SamauiiCHl, titiUi ,!,tabi’ 1,805, or 30t’n Fcbrtiarr, llflO. 
f p. 507, rote. AUmml of Kbatti'i is buried at Sark'hiob iirar AlmM.dabi..d. 

He d'o.! iu 849 (A. 1). It.t-',')- 

'•{: Later called Ibisbt Bilusht, or Hie iVurafshan tlarclfens. It is now called the 
Ram BdA'- 

§ Born A.H. lAi, or AJ,>, 1,547. Ft A-p. 490. 



and the dreadful plague, ■which in 963 broke out in ^grah and caused a, 
great dispersion among the population, inclino him to settle elsewhere. , 
The universality of learning which dlstingi'iished Mubarak attracted 
a large nmiibei- of disciples, and displayed itself in the oduoation ns 
gave his sous; and the filial piety with which Abnl Fazl in numerous 
. passages of bis works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
writers as Badiom, leave no doubtthat it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 
iipessthat laid in Ahul iMiz and Abul iMz! the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Ishinaitic ■views, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Mubammadan writers as atheists, 
eras Hindus, or as sunworShippers, and as the chief causes of Akbars 
apostacy from ^ ^ 

"a few years before 963 A. IL, during the Afghan rule. Shaikh 
MubSj'ak had, to his worldly disadvantage, attftched himself to a reli¬ 
gious movement, which had first commenced about the year 900, and 

which continued under various pliEises diming the whole of the tenth 

century. Thti moveme nt was sugg es ted by the appri*a.gh.„?.l..lk;^,.ii:li^ 
lujllemnijmHd Mimr'"Acc»rding to an ofteajupt^ 

davs of Islfim are to be marked by a general dec<Klciic.e _ in jadhical 


poweTa^cid in"moral87^^^^^^ on reaching its climax to 
the app earance of Imdm TWaTidi, ‘the herd (^th periods, 7.yyho. will i.e-:.. 
store tho'ShilngTalB^^ Christ also is to appear ; 

atnT'idtei-'airmen, to been led to Ishun, 


the day of judgment will commence. Regarding this promised per¬ 
sonage, the Eauzat ul-Aimiriah, a Persian work on tlie lives of the 
twelve ImfimSjt has the following passage 

Muslim, Abu David, Nisai, Baihaqi, and other collectors of the tradi- 
tional sayings of the Prophet, state tliafc the Prophet once said, Muhammad 
Mahdi shah be of my family and of the descoiidants of Patimah [the Pro¬ 
phet’s daughler aud wife of ’All].’’ AridAhd Baud, Tirmizi, and 
Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other time said, “ Whep. ef 
time one day shall he left, God shall raise up a man from among my 

descendants, who shall fill the world with jasuoo, just as before him the 

world was full of oppression and again, “ The world shall not come to 


* rihlb 5 zamfm. He is the 12th Imfea. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘■Mahdffwhich in India is wrongly pronounced Mehndi , ‘ myrtle’ ) means ‘ guided’; 




i jlddi means ‘ a guide’. ^ 

t By Sayyid’lMut’Ali, son of Sayyid Pir AH of Basfilpur. Ttithograplied 

LaVhuau, 1271, A. H., Uipp., royal,8vo. . 
















an end till tlxe King, of the f^arth^^hall appeal*, wlio is a man of my family, 
and wlnme. natno i '.3 the same as mine.^' Fiirtlier, Alxmful and otliov toilec- 
torSt aseei t tiiat tho Pj/ophofc once said, Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my 
fainily, oigdit and nine yearsP Accordingly, people believe in the coming 
ofMahdi. But there is also a party i.n M4;m who say that lauirn Mahdl 
' has already comointo the •world and existe at present: hii^ patronymic is Abul 
(iaBun, and his epitliets are ‘MJie elect, the staldisher, Mahdi, the expected, 
the Jjord of tlio age.” In the opinion of this party, he was horn' at fSurra- 
man-raa. [near B ighdrul] on the 2i)rd .Runni^^an, 258, and in 2do he came to 
. his SardaLah [prop. ‘ uoool place,^ ' a summer villa’], and disappeared whilst 
in his residenco. In the book entitled ^ Shawahid’ it is said thdt when ho 
' vi^as born, he hud on his right arm the words written, ‘ Say, the truth has 
: eom.e and error lias vanishod, suroly error is vtJnisiling’ [Ciorau, xvii, 88 j. It 
is also related that wlieii he was born into the world, ho came on l.u> knees, 
pointed -with liis fingers to heaven, snoeisecl, and said, Praise be to Qo<i, 
the Lord of the world/' >Some one also has left an account of a visit to 
Imam Hasan/A.skari [the eleventh Im/un], wlioni he asked, 0 son of the 
.Prophet, vvJio will be Khalifah and Imam after thee ’Askari tber(uipun 
went into his room, and alter some time came back with a child on his shoul¬ 
ders, that Iiad a face like the full moon and might have been tliroo years 
old, and said to the man, ‘‘ If thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, 
Ho 'would not have sliewn you this child : his iiLamo is that of the Prophet, 
o.nd so is his patronymic/’ The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at 
fu'esent, .^ay tho/c he rules over citios in the far west, and he is even said to 
have children. God alone knows the truth I 

The alleged prophecies of the Pounde^^ regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Paitii, assumed a peculiar , irnportance wlion Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first milleauxuia, and the learned 
: ovenywhere ugiliited the (pmstion till at last the Mahdi movement 
assumed in India*'a definite form through the teaching of Mii Sayyid 
. Muhammad, son of Mir Sayyid Khdn, of Jaunpur* This man was a.. 


' Badiiooi, iu his 'XiijjibnTashid/ gives a lew particulars regarding the samo^ 
movement in Badnkhshnn, from where the idea fieoms U) have spread over Persia mdjnz^ 
dia. In jkdakhsliaii, it was coramojiced by Sayyid jMiilinmmad Ndrliakbsh, a pupil 
of AbuKhathiui, who gaiaod immoroas adherents and created such disturlanoes, 
thdt.troops were against him. Ito was deloated and fied to ’Iraq, In tho mouu- 

" taiuous districts of which country hit is said to have gained thirty thousand iollowors. 

’ Ho had edbn to iiidd v,ith tbo govoniors, but defied thorn all. Badaoui has pm»erved 
uopy of ibeprociamation whirK Kwrbakhsh sert unto all the saints. One of his 
fe-K’ disci)des W£i,s Shaikh ^Muhammad Lahiji, fhe commentator of the ^Giiishaui Btk/ 
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descendant of Oio Propltct, and bore hm name; ibe Ml of Jaiinpur' 
was to him a sign that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events 
whicii looked like miracles,marked his career; and a voice from he<aveu 
had whispered to iiira the words, “ Anta Malidi,^’ ‘ thon art Mahdi. 
S(.me people indeed say that Kir Sayyid Miihamniad did not mean to 
declare that he was the promised Muhdi; but there is no doubt that ho 
insiettd on his mission as the Ijovd of the Age. He gained many ad¬ 
herents, chiefly through liis great oratorical powers, but pressed, by 
enemies he went to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan 
Mfihmild I, Fi oin Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to 
the joy of numerous enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. Prom there 
also lie fioenis to have been driven awaj’. On his return, it was revealed 
to him that his tcMv-ihing w{is vexatious, and he said to the disciples 
that accompanied him, “ God has removed from my heart the burden of 
Mahdl If I safely return, I shall recant all.” Bat when he reached 
the town of Fariih in Balocliistan, where his arrival had created a great 

■ sonsation, ho died (9H, A. H.; 1505, A. B.). llis tomb became a 
place of general pilgrimage, although Shall I.9ma’il and Sh<ih X^hixnvsp 
trie<l to destroy it. The movement, however, continued. Some of his 
followers adlrored to ibcir belief that he was Mahdi; and even the 
historian Badaom, who was strongly attached to the cause, speaks of 
him as of a gi'eat saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (A. B,, 
1549), a Mahdi of great pretensions arose iu Bianah, S.W. of A'grah, 
in the person of Shaikh'Aliu., This man was a Bsingali Musakuin. 
His father had been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and 
after visiting Makkah, lie had settled, in 935, with his younger lu’other 
Ijja^rullah, likewise a learned m>m, at Bianah, where they soon bec:imo 
rd.spfoted and influential men. Shaikh ’Alai had shewn from his youth 
the learning of the lawyer aud the rigour ,of tire saint; and on the death 

■ of his hither, he gathered numerous pupils around hiiuscdf, ‘But tho 

love of power issues at last from the heads of the Just,’ and on the day 
of the T'd, he kicked an influential Shaikh from his kandaJi, and, 
supported by bis brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he 
alone was worthy of being the Shaikh of the town. • 

About the same time, one Miyan’Abdullah, a Hiyazi Afgh^ and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Maihammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Ma *»h, 
aud settled at a retired spot ri'ljar Bianah. Like his master, he T s a 
man of oratorical powers aud was given to street preaching; and in a 
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sbort time bo gained nnmernuB followers among the woodctitters arid 
water-carriers. Shaikh ’Alai also was overawed by the impressive 
' addr(?sse3 of Mi/an ’Abdallah; he gave up teaching and Btrnggliag for 
local influence, turned faqir, told hie wife either to follow him. to the 
wliderne.s8 or to go, distribafed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the Niyitiii, and joined the frateralty 
which they had formed, fl'he brethren had established among them¬ 
selves community of property, divided the earnings obtained by 
begging, and gave up all work, because it was said in the Uoran, 
‘Let not men be allured by trade or selling to give up me'dltating on 
God.’ lieiigious meetings, the object of which was to prepare people 
for the advent of the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five 
prayers, which the brethren said together, and wherever they went they 
appeared armed to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere 
with munio!pal matters, and inspected the biizdrs and removed by force all 
articles forbidden in the law, defying the magistrates, if opposed to them, 
01 assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Biiinah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them¬ 
selves from their children and husbands from their wive.s. Shaikh 
’Alai’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyau ’Abdullah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the latter at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with bix or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah.: ’AKi marched with his band over Basri.- 
war to K-hawa^piir, converting and preaching on the way, but on account 
of some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

Shaikh ’Alai’s fame at la.st reached the ear of Mara. Shah, who 
summoned him to ilgrah; and although, the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
. rude way in which’Alrii behaved in his preaeuce, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which’Alai delivered on the vanities of the- 
. -•'world and the phariaaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to ’Alai’s men. To the amusement of the Afglrin nobles and generals at 
court, ’Al^i on another occasion defeated the learned ori questioms 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and IsUm Shi),h was day after day 
informed that anotlier of his nobles had gone to ’Alai’s meetings and 
had. joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shaikh Mubfirak also became a ‘ disciple^’ 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is,not clear whether he joined the sect 




from religioits or from |X)litical motives; inasmucli as one of the objects 
of the btethrea was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at whose 
head Makhditm ul Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been his reason, the 
result was, tliat Makhddm became his inveterate euemy, deprived him 
of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted him for more 
than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turnedt, the, _t.ableft . on. him and 
procured hia banishment* 

The learned at Ooui t., however, were not to be baffled by ’Aldf’s 
success, and Makhdiim’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the Shaikh. ’Alai and his followers readily obeyed. 
the command, and set out for the Dak’hin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of IslAm Shah’s empire, they succeeded in con'vei;t“ 
ing Bahitr Klifin A’zam Huvnayun and half his array, and the kiifg 
on hearing of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaikh 
’Alai. .U- 


* 'Makhdiim ul-Mvilk' was the title of 'Abdullah of Sultanpur, regarding- whom, 
the reader may consult the index for reforonces. The following hiographical notioti 
from the Khazmatul Apfia (Labor, pp. 4i3, 461<) shfiws the opinion of good Satinis 
regarding Makhdiim. 

‘ Mauhiiia ’Abdullah Aii^ari of Sultanpiii* belongs Ix) the most distingiiifiibed 
learned men and saints of Jn«lia. He was ;v Chishti, in his religious opiuions. Prom 
the time of Sher Shah till the reign, of Akbar, be liad the title of ‘ Makhdum-ul-Mulk’ 
{prop, served Ir/ the empire). Ho was learned in tbc law and austere in practice. 
He zealously perseoxitod heietics. •• ’^yhen Akbar co/nmenced his religious innovations 
and converted people to his * Tnv'ine Paith’aud siinworsbip, ordering ibeni to substitute 
for the creed the words ‘ There Is no God but Allah, and Akbar is tho viceregent 
of God,'.Maulana ’Alniullah opposed the emperor. Driven at la.st from Court, be 
retired to a mosque ; but Akbar said that the mosquo belonged to his roalnn, and ho 
should go to another country,. Makhdura therefore went to Makkah. On his 
return to India, Akbar liad him poisoned. Ho has written several works, as tho 
Kiishf ul'phummak ; the nUAnhipd, the 

Minhdj Tie was poisoned in A. H. 1006. 

‘ His son HajI 'Abdul Karim went after the death of his father to .Labor, where 
ho became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near 
the Zib-unnisa Villa, at .Mauza’ Kot. His sons were Shaikli Yaiiya, Hah Nfu’, ’Abdul 
Haq and A’la Huzur. Sbaikh Yahya, like his latber, wrought miracles.’ 

In this account the date is wrong; for .IVlakudurn ul-Mulk died in 990, and as 
Eadaoni, Makhdhm’s supporter, says nothing of poison (Bad. TI., 311), tho scatement 
of the Khal^mat ul A^fia may bo rejected. Badaoni also says that Makhdiim’s sons 
were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdiim ul-Mulk’s works are not covreotly given either; vwfe 
p. 644. 
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S': About tho same time (055), IsMm Sbiili left Agrah, iu otderto put ’ 
down disturbances in the Panj;ib caused by certain liliyfrd Afghans, 
a?)d when bo arrived in the neighbfcarhood of Bianah, Maklidum iil iVlulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan’Abdullah Niy^ai, who after Shaikh. 
’Aiiii’s departure for the Dak’hin roamed about in the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four Iniridred armed men, and was known to poss¬ 
ess great iiifldcoce over men of his own clan, and consetiuently over the 
Kiyazi rebels in thoJ'anjdb. Idain Shah oidered the goveriKT of Bia- 
imh, who had become a Afahdawi, to bring Miyan ’'Abdullah to hiinr 
The governor advised his religious loader to conceal hiins<ilf; hut 
Miyhn ’Abdullah boldly appeai'ed before the king, end so displeased 
him. by bin neglect of etiquette, that Isliim Shah gave orders to beat 
him to death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the exe¬ 
cution of the punishment, and only left when Miytin ’Abdullah lay ap- 
]ii(rently lifeless on tlie ground, Bixt he was with much, care brought 
back to life. He concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mah- 
dawf principles, and got as late as DbS [A. D., 15S5J from Akbar 
a freehold, because he, too, had been one of Makbddm ul-.Mulk’8 
victims. He died more than ninety years old, ln‘1000, at Sarhind.* 

Isldm Shah after quelling the Niyazi disturbances, reb,irned> 
to A'grah, but almost immediately afterwards his presence was again 
■required in tin.! I’anjab, and it was there that Shaikh ’Aldi joined 
the royal camp. When Islam Shah saw the Shaikh, he said to Iriin in 
a low voice, “ Whisper into my ear that you recant, and I will not; 
trouble you.” But Shaikh ’Alai would not do so, and Islam Shah, to 
keep up the ajrpeiirauce of authority, ordered a menial to give him by 
way of piuhshinent a few cuts with the whip in his presence. Slmikh 
’Alaihad then Hcarcely recovered from an attack of the plague, which for 
Eeverfd years liad been raging in India, and had a few- badly healed xvouuds 
on hi-i neck. Whilst he got tho cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and 
’Alai fainted and died. His body was now thrown under tbe feet cf an 
elephant, and orders were giveu that no oni! should bury him, when 
all at once, to the terror of the whole camp and the king who believed 
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Badaoul vlsUdjd him iu Surhiiul, and it was from ’Abdullah that ho heard of Mir 
{=lajyid Muhammad’s repentance, before death. Among,* other tlungs, Abdullati also told 
Lira that after the Mu*’s death in i'arab, a wolldvuowu man of that town seizod on 
lands belonging to JklochIS and proclaimed himself Christ j and he added that .ho 
had known no less than thirteen men of respecUblepanjutago, who had iikawise chiiined 
to ho Christ. < 
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tot the last daj'had dawned a most desiriiettre cyclone broke formi!' / ' 
When the storin abated, 'AUf’s body was found literally buried aniong - 
roses and other flowers, and an order was now foiihaoming tO' hav'e the 
corpse interred. Tins liappeaedia957 fA. D,, 1550]. People prophesied' . 
the quick end of Islam Bh^h and the downfal of his hoase.^ v 

Makhdtim iiI-Mulk was never popular after thai 
The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of groat oratorical 
powers, whicli gave them full sway over the multitudes; and (2) that 
the Mahdawis assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy; hut we find a ooiiaferpart 
to our hierarchical bodies into ^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ^Adls, Mm’tfe; and Qfcta weroi appointed. 

At Dihli and Agrah, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
stauoh SiimiIS, who believed duty to keep the kings straight. 

How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact tot of all Mu¬ 
hammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ^Alftuddm JKhilji, suc¬ 
ceeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shaikh ’Alai was a great triumph for the Court ^Ula- 
m^s, and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the irnma- 
diate residt. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They 
abated only for a short time when the return of Hiimiyun and the 
downfal of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, 
during which the learned first thought of their own safety; well 
knowing chat HumSyun was strongly in favour of Shi’ism; but yrhenv 
-Akbar was firmly established, and the court at Agrah, after the fall of 
Bairarn Khan, who \vas a Shfah, again teemed with Hindustani Sun¬ 
nis, the perseoutiona commenced.’’ The hatred of the court party 
against Shaikh Mubarak especially rose to such a height, that Shaikh 
’Abdiinnabi and Makhddra ul-Mulk represented to the emperor that 
inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged to the Mahdawis and w^as, therefore, 
npt only himself (himned, but led also others into damnation, he deserved 
to be killed. They even obtained an order to bring him before the 


Tlie circumstances connected with 'Alais death resemble the end of Sidj Mulah 
dating the reign of dalal-uddfii Mriiz Sh^^^^ ^ 

The place in the Panjnh, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. I, 408.) 
The fact that Badaoni spent his youth at Ba.sawar near Bianah, Le., in the veiy 
centre of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his 
Ike, to Mahdawi principles, ^ 
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emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from i1^grah, only leaving behind him 
some furaitirro for his enemies to reek their revenge on. Concealing 


:'iS 


himself for & time, he applied to Shaikh SalnuCbishti of lathpur oikri 


,l,v, 


for intercession ; but being advised by him to withdraw to Gujarat, he 
implored liie good offices of Akbar’s foster-brotlier, the generous Khan i 
A’zam Mii'Zil Kokah, who succeeded ia allaying all doubts in the mind of 
the emperor by dwelling on the poverty of the Shaikh, and on the fact 
that, different from his covetous accusers, he had not coat the state any¬ 
thing by way of freeholds, and thus obtained at least security for liim 
and his family. Mubdrak some time afterwards applied indeed for a 
grant; of land for his son Abul Faiz, who had .already acquired literary 
fame, though he was only twenty years old, and waited personally 
with' his son on Shaikh ’Abdunnabf. But the latter, in his theological 
pride, turned them out his office as men stispected of Adahdawi leanings 
and Slnkih tendencies. Kveu in the 12fch year of Akbar s reign, wlmn 
Faizi's poems* had been noticed at court,- — Akbar then lay befoie Glutor - 
and a summons had been sent to the young poet to present himself befoio 
his sovereign, the enemies at Agrah saw in the invitation a sign of ap-. 
proachiug doom, and prevailed on the governor to socure the victim this 
time. The governor thereupon sent a detachment of Mughul soldiers 
to surround Mubarak^s house, haizi was accideutaily away fiom home, 
aud the soldiers suspecting a conspiracy, subjected Mubarak to various 
sorts of ill-treatment; and when Faizi at last came, he was carried off 
by force to Olutor.t Nor did his fears for his father and his own life 
vanish, till his favourable reception at court convinced him both of 
Abkar's good will and the blindness of his personal enemies. 

Abul Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persccu'tions which Shaikh Mubarak had to 
611 tfer for his Mahdawf leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
' did not fuiito make a lasting impression on his young mind. There 
is no doubt that it wms iri this School of misfortune that Abul Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s frieudship for him ; while, on the other Land, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimidatecl him to unusual exertions iu study¬ 
ing-, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
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^ Abul IMz wrote under the iioiin-de-plimae of Jfaizif 
t 2()tli Babi’ 1, 075, or 24,\h September, 15C7, T.ho ode which Fal/i.! ptescated 
will, be found in the Akbarntunah. ^ i 
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broader sentiments the clique of the ’ITlamas, whom Akhar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, ho sh.owed the mental precocity so often obser¬ 
ved in Indiau hoys ; he had read works ou all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of/h/'fo.vz miA naqli, ox nm'qat a.nA mani)ul.* 
I’ollowing the footsteps of his fatlier, he comthenced to teach long iMjxore 
he had reached the ago of twenty. An incident is related to shew how 
extensive even at that time his reailing was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of l 9 fahaiu happened to fall into hts hands. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by lire. Abul Fazl, 
determiiKxl to restore so rare a boob, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then coiniaenced to restore the missing 
lialves of each line, in which attenqrt after repeated thougiitful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up, and on comparison it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a fow passages new proofs eve-u had 
been adduced ; but on the wliole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraoi'dinary coincidence, that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoronglmess with which Abul Fazl Iiad worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult autltor. 

Abul Fazl was so comfdetely taken up with study that he pre¬ 
ferred tlie liie of a rocl.iKe to tire unstable palronago of the great and 
to the bondage which atteudiince at court in those days rendered inevita¬ 
ble. But from the time Faizi liad been asked by Akbar to attend the 
court, hopies of a brigiiter futru-e dawned, and Abul Fazl, wdio had 
tlien completed Iris .seventeenth year, saw in the oncouragement held 
out by tire emperor, in spite of Mubarak’,s numerous enemies at court, a 
gnarantee that piatieut toil, on his piart, too, would not remain withotfit 
fruit. The shill with which Faiziin the meantime acquired and retained 
Akbar’s friend8hi[), prepared tire wfiy for A bill Fad ; and when the latter, 
in the very end of 931 (heginuing of 1574, A. D.), was presented to 
Akbar as Faid’s brotber, the recejition was ,so favoralile that be gave np 
all thoughts of leading a life among mannsiiripts. “ As foiiune did not 
at fir.st assist 


me. 


says Abul Fazl in tire Akbaruidmah, “ I almost 
heearne selfisli. and conceited, •uid resolved to tread the patli of 


proud retirement. The number of piipiis that .1. had gathered around 


^ Pilgo note 







me, served but to increase mjr pedantry. la fact, the pride of learning; 
had made my brain drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for 
myself, when I passed the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after 
truth, and enjoyed the society of such aS are empty-handed, but rioh in 
mind and heart, my eyes wore opened and I saw the selfishness and. 
covetousness of the so-called learned. The advice of my father with 
difficulty kept me back from outbreaks of folly j my mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the sages of Mongolia or^ tothe 
hermits on Lebanon; I longed for interviews with the lamas of Tibet 
or with the pMris of Portugal, and 1 would gladly sit with the 
priefds of the Parsis and the learaed of the Zendavesta. I was sick of the 
learned of my 6wn land. My brother and other relatives then advised 
me to attend the Court, hoping that I would find in the emperor a leader 
to the sublime world of tbought. In vain did I at first resist their ad¬ 
monitions. Happy, indeed', am i now that I have found in my sovereign 
a guide to the world of action and a comforter in lonely retirement ; in 
iiim meet my longing after faith and my desire to do my appointed 
work in the world; he is the orient where the light of form and ideal 
dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that the work of the world, 
multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the spiritual unity of truth. 
1 was thus presented at Court. As I had no woiidly treasures to lay 
at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote a commentary to the Ayat uhKursi,* 
and presented it when the emperor was at Agrab. I was favourably 
received, and his Majesty graciously accepted nly offering. 

Akbar wasat that time busily engaged with Ids prepiirations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Faizi aocompauied tlio expeditioa-; 
but Abul Fazl naturally stayed in Agrah. But aS Faizv wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had enquired after him, Abul Fazl attended 
* Court immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathpur Sikri, where 
Akbar happened to notice him first in the J&ni’ Mosque. Abul Fazl, 
as before, presented a commentary written by him on the ope.oiag 
o of a chapter in the Qorau, entitled ‘ Surat ul Fath,’ ‘ the Chapter of 
Viotory.’t 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Makhdum ul-Mulk and Shaikh ’AhdunuaW, had every cause to feel sorry 


of tlie 256tb verse of th(v second chapter of 
f :Tb,e details of Abul Fazls iutrodaction at Court given in Bad^tonidifcslightly 
from Abul Jaxl's own account 






at Faizfs and Abul Fad’s successes;'^ for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from l^>ihar, that the memorable Thursday eyeningv 
commenced, of which the historian Badiiom has left us so vivid an account. " 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the ^‘ Pharaoh-like piide’' of the> 
learned at collet I stories of the endless sqriabbles of these pious casiiits 
had reached his ear; religious persecutions and a fe>v sentences of death 
passed by his Ohief-Justice on Shfahs and “others heretics’’ affected him 
:iCQod deeply ; and he first time real^ the idea that the 

scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the CODstruction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable of the value of bis Hindu subjects, he 
had resolvc^l when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
$fone at Fathpur Slkri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
doininions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and tlie lawyers ; 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, lie instituted tlio 
diseiissionB, because, believin himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to / enquire/ It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
W'iiich these discussions took.f ‘ The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ,* abuse took the place of argn« 
ment, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence of the 
omperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being clearetl up only 
inmmsed ; certain points of the Ilanafi law, to which most Sunnis 
cling, were found to he better established by the dicta of lawyers be¬ 
longing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scTxitinizeJaud was found w'auting, Makhdum ul-Mulk wroiea 
spitef ul pamphlet against Shaikh ’Abdimnabi, the Sadr of the empire, and 
the latter retorted by calling Makhddm a fo^ cufsing him. Abul 
Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader of his 
party, fanned the quarrels by skilfully shifting the (hsputes from onel 
point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject ought^ 
to look upon the king not only as the temx)aral, but also as the only 
spiritual guide. The promulgation of this new doctriae was the making 
of Ahnl FazUs fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the end of 
their lives. But the now idea was in oppositiou to Islam^,^ law of 
which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 

* Baclaoni ascribes to Makbdum ul-Mvih an almost prophetic imu^hi into Ab.iil 
' Eazls character; for the first time ho saw Abul Pazl, ho said to his disciples, 
“ What religious mischief is there of which that mau is not capable?” Bad. Ill, 73. 

. t Vide pp. 170/. 
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impossible ; and thougb headstrolg kings ns ’Alaaddin Khiljf bad bciore 
tried tc raise the law of expediency {'^h raa^lahat i waqt) above 

the law of the Qovaii, they never fairly succeeded in separating religion 
from law or in rendering the administration of tho empire independent 
of the; Mulli. Hence when Ahul Fazl four years later, in 986, hrought ' 
lup the (liiestion at Ihe Thui'sday evening meetings, he raised a perfect 
fitonn ; and -while the dispatations, bitter as they were, had hitherto 
dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or with 
sectarian ditferenefes, they henceforth turned on the veiy piinciples of 
Islam. It was only now that the Sunni'aat Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embauk- 
tnent of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through”; and that Akbar believed that there were semible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among all nations. Isirim, thereforo, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.* The learned p<aity seeing 
their official position endangered, now shewed signs of readiness.to yield, 
but it was tob late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaikh Mubdrak in conj unction with his sons had drafted, a doci’< meat 
which I helieve stands unique in the whole Ghiirch History of Islam. 
Badaoni has happily preser ved a complete copy of it.f The emperor 
was certified to he a just ruler, ami was as such assigned tlie^ rank 
of a ‘ Mujtahid’, t. e; an inMlible authority in all matters relating to 
Isliiin. The‘intollect of the jnst king’ thus became the only source of 
legislation, ami the whole body of the learned and the lawyers hound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. Shaikh 
’Abcluunabi and Makhdum ul--Mrilk signed indeed the document a.gainst 
their will, hut sign ttiey did ; whilst Shaikh Mubarak added to his signa¬ 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the I'cali- 
zation of the progi'essive movement, “ The document,” says Abul Pazl 
in the Akbarnamah, “ brought about excellent results,—(1) The Court 
became a gathering place of the fiago.s and learned of all creeds ; ,tiie good 
doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their defects were 
not allowed to obscure their good features; (2) perfect toleration {^ulh-i- 
Icnl, or ‘ peace with all’) was estahlislied ; and (S) the perverse, and evil- 
minded were covered with shame on seeing the'disinterested motives of 
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hl^ Maiest}^ and thus stood in the pillory of disgrace.’’ The topy of the 
/draft which was handed to the emperor, was in Shaikh MiibSrak^s own 
haiidwritir-ig, and was dateeV Eajab, 987 (September, ,1579). 

A few week's aftenvaidSj Sliaikh ’Abdun and Makhdirm ul -Mulk 
'were Kseni to MAkkah^ and Shaikh MuMrak and his two sons triumphed 
over their cnciuies. How raagnanimous Ahul Ikazl was, nuiy bo seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarn^vnali the banish¬ 
ment of th( 3 se rnen, N >t a sentence, not a word, fe added indicative of 
his personal grievancos against either of them, though, they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in ereiy other part of his great work, and 
justifies the high praise which historians have bestowed up^cm his 
character that neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his 
hoiisoliold.’’ ' 

The disputations had uow come to an end (A. D, 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the en^ Of the 

confidence which Akbar placed in Faizi, no better proof can be cited 
than ids appoiutmeaxt, in the same year, as tutor to Prince ilurad; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received manmh>^y or coininissionS, their employment in various depart¬ 
ments gave them repef.ited opportiimties to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbai'bi personal friendship, both re at court in Fath- 

pdr Sikri, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later,, Faizi . was appointed Sadr of Xgrah, K%n, and Kalinjai', in 
wdiich capacity he had to enquire into the possibility of resuming free 
tenvires {sayurgh(ll)YV^h^^ in consequence of fraudalent practices on the 
part of government officers and the rapacionsness bt the holders them¬ 
selves had 80 ^^ m seriously to lessen the land revenue \ 

and Abul Fazl, ih the very beginning of 1585,* was promoted to the man- 
sab of Haz;m post of a commander of one thoiisaud horse, and 

was in the foHowiug year appointed Diwari of the Province of Dihli. 
Faizi’s rank was much lower; he was only a commander of Four Hun¬ 
dred. But he did not care for further promotion. .Devoted to the muse, 
he found in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar 
honored him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political 
office, however high, would have giv'-en. him. Though the emperor did 
not pay much attrition to poetry, his appreciation'of Faizfs genius was 
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Akbirnamah, in, 403, 











?or after Amir Kliusrm'of DiliU, Mnliamraailan India has 

no greater poet than li’aiKi. ’'' 

In the end of 1589, Ahul Fazl lost his mother, to whose vnemory he 
tlie Akharuamah. The emperor, in order to console 

,__ If the people of this world lived 

di^ kind friends would not lie required to 
God and resignation to His will; but no 
of the world, and hence the afflicted 


.;lia.fi devoted a page in 
Him, paid him a visit, and said 
for ever and did not only once ( , 

direct ilieir hearts to trust in 
one lives long in the caravan serai 

do well to accept consolation.”! 

Eeligious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced Akhar 
had founded a new religion, the Din i Ilahi, or ‘ the Divine t aith, the 
chief feature of which, in- accordance with Shaildi Mubarak s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 

court, and the worship of the ‘ elect’ was based on that of the T&vsk and 
partly on the ceremonial of the: Hindus, The new era {itmU i%WA), 
which was inttoduced in all government records, as also the feasts ob- 
served by the emperor, were entirely Ptirsi. The Muhammadan grandees 

at court shewed bntl ittle resistance: they looked with more anxiety on hie 

■ elevation of Hindd courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, wlacli 
after all allected but a few. | But their feeling against Abnl Fazl was 

■ very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dak’hin, hoping that some mismanagemeat in war or in administrutian 
would lessen his influence at court. Prince Salim [Jahangir] also be- 
loTnredtothe dissatisfted,and Ms dislike to Ab.il Faffl, as we shall see 
below became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the 


^ For bis works, 548* 
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AbulEazl repented of his apqstacHrom Islam, and used at night to .visit 
TOCoj 7 ««Yothehonses of dervishes, an#, giving them gold muhurs, request¬ 
ed them “to pray for the stability of Abul hazl’g faith,” sighing at the 
same time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ What shall I do t ’ 
And just as writers oil the history of literature liave tried to save Fai.zi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors sue- - 
ceeded in finding for Abul Fazl a place in Paradise.;, for it is related 
in several books that Shah Abul Ma’all Qiidivi of Labor, a man of 
saintly renown,* once expressed his disapproval of Ahul Fazl’s words 
and^deeds. But at night, sp runs Uto ' iitory, he saw in his dream that 
Abul Fazl came to a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when 
the Prophet saw him enter, he asked him to sit down, and' said, “This 
man did for some time during his life evil deeds, butone of his bookscom- 
mences with the words, ‘ O G-od, reward the good for the sake of their 
righteousness, and help the wicked for the sake of Thy love,’ and these 
words have saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, 
the consciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no wny 
from that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction ' 
which pervades Abul Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in pmre 
deism and ixdigious philosophy more comfort and more elements of 
harmony than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth 
had been so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was porfoctl’y 
natural for him, even after his rejection of Islam, to continue his studies 
of the Qoran, because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest phi¬ 
lological research of Miihammadrn literature have for centuries been 
concentrated on the ex[)lanatiou of the holy hook. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which w'cre 
connnenced under the auspices of the Etnjieror hinrself. Abul Fazl, ■; 
Faizi, and scholars as Badaoni, Naqib Khan, Shaikh Sultan, Haji Ibrahim, 
Shaikh Mimaw wa,r and others, were engaged in historical and scicutifio 
compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into Persian.f 
Faizi took tlie liiUiwati, a wdl-known book on mathematics, and Abul > 
Fazl translated the Kalilah Hamnah under the title of Ld//»r 
from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation of the . 
Mahablnirat and in the composition of the Tdrikh i Alfi, the ‘ History ■ 
of the Millennium.’ The lastmeutioned work, curious to say, has an 




* Born A. II. 950; died at lAhoc, 1024. Kha'Jml uUAifU, p. 139. 
t Vida pp. 104, lOa. 
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intimate coTiTiection with the Mahclawi movement,, of which particulars 
have been given above. Although from the time of Shaikh ’Aliii’s death 
tiie disciples of the mil’ermium had to suffer persecution, and the 
movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
t'he millemiinm was revived during the discnssioas in Fathpur Sikrf 
and by the teachings of i men of Sharif i AinuH’s stamp,* with this im- 
portarit modification that Akbar himself was pointed to as the ‘ Lord of 
the Age,’ through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had hkbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influ- 
euoe on the progress of his religious opinions. The Tfirikh i Alff, 
therefore, ^vas to represent Islam ns a thing of the past; it had exi.stcd 
thousand Yo?/5 years and had done its work. The early hi--tory, to the 
vexation of the Sunnis, Wiis related from a Shi’ah point of view, and , 
worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death/ 
of the Prophet had been made the starting point, not the hijrah, or 
flight, of the Prophet from Makkah to Madiuah. 

Towards the middle of A.H. 1000 (begining of 1592, AD.), 
Akbar promoted Abul Fazl to the post of Duhazari, or commander of 
two thousand horse. Ahul Fazl now belonged to the great Anars 
{umard i kihar) court. As before, he remained in immediate at¬ 
tendance on the emperor. In the same year, Faizf • was .sent to the 
Dak’hinas Akbar’s amhafisador to Burhan ul-Mulk and to Kdjah ’AU 
Khan of Khaudesh, who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. 

Faizi returned after an absence of more than sixteen months. 

after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor, 

' (Sunday, .17th Zi t^’daii, lOOl, or 4th September, 1593). He had 
. reached the ago of ninety, and had occupied himself in the last 
years of his life with tlie compilation in four volnraes of a gigantic 
commentary to the Qoran, to which ho had given the title oi Mmba’n 
Naf/m ul ’ Uyun. ile completed it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short 
time before Ms death. 


* Pawe 462. Wc hesu- the Ifwt of the M.iitlawi movemont in 1628, at the iieces- 
sion of Shahjahiin. Akbav was dead and had not restored the Millwuuum ; daring 
JuhMigfi’a reign, especially in the beginning , the court was inilltfereut to religion, and 
the king retained the ceremony ai sijdah, or prostration, which Muliammadans believe 
to ha due to God alone. Bnt Sbaliiahan, on his acoession, restored many Muhain- 
loivdan rites that hud tallen, in abeyance at court; and as he was bom in 1000 A.' U., 
he' was now pointed to as the real re,storor. Since that time the movomont has found 

no disciples. 
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The historiim Bacl}5om fipcaks of him ajs follows :— 

Shaikh Mubarak belonged to the most distingiiishod men of learning of 
the prcaont ag€>.; In practical wisdom, piotj, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time* In early life he practised idgoroiis 
asceticism; in fact, he was so strict in his view s regai'ding what is lawful and 
milawfui, that if anyone, for example, came to a praycrmeoting with a 
gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or witli red stookiiigs on his feet, 
or rod or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would ordf3r the olfending 
articles to be x'omoved. In legal decisions ho was so aeyero as to mainiuin 
that for every hurt exceeding a simple kick, death w^as the proper punish¬ 
ment. If he accidontaily heard music while walking on the street, he ran 
away, but in course of time he became, tVom divine zeal, so enamoured of , 
music, that he could not exist without listening to some voice or melody. In 
short, he passed through rather opposite modes of thoiight and ways of Jifo. 
At the time "of the Afglian rule, he frequented Shaikh ’Alafs irater- 
, nity j in the beginning of Ms Majestj'-’s reign, when the Naqshbandis 
had the upper hand, lie settled matters with that sect; afterwards he was 
attached to the Hamad^^n^ school; and lastly, when the Shi’ahs monopolized 
the court, he talked according to their fashion. I Men speak accord'rig to 
the measure of their understanding^-^-to change was his v/ay, and the rest 
you know*. But w.ith«I he was constantly engaged in teaclMig the reiigh 
ous scioncos. Prosody also, the artof composing riddles, and other brapohes, 
ho understood well 5 and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned 
of Hinclustan, a perfect master. Ho knew Shatibi’^ by^ heart, explained 
him properly, and also knew how to road the Ciordn in the ten different 
inodes, Ho did not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most 
agreeable eompa.nion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, 
when his eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading'and lived in seclusion. . 
The coriioiejitary to the (ioran which he composed, resembles the Tafsir i 
Ealir [the“ Great Commentaiy^’], and consists of four thick volumes, and 
is entitled Nafdis ^l ^ Uy m It is rather extraordiii?iry that there is 

a passage in the preface in Whi he seems to point to himself as tho 
renovator of the new century .f We know' w'hat this * ronovatiug’ rneaus. 
About the time he finished his work, ho wisely committed tlie Odo 

(in t') ’which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode Bardah, the Ode 
by Kn’b ibn Zubair, and other Odes to memory, and recited them as daily 
homilies, till on the 17th # ,Zi,Ciahlah, 1001, he left this world at Lahor for . 
the jxulgment-seat of God. 
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, ■«’ A writer on ‘ Taj wid,’ ! the art of reading the Qoran • \ , 

p t Badaoni says ic his ‘ISfajnt urmshid’ that Jalaliiddm Suyuti, ic his time the 
most universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likewise to himself.as ihc renovator of the 
IOth, century. ; .y 
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‘ I lia.Tre known uo man of more compreliensive iearning j but alas , unaei jv 
the mantle of thf 3 dervish there was such a wicked lo ve of worlcJy preforiaent, 
that i.e left no tittle of our religion in poaco. When I was young, I studied 
at Agrah. for several years in his eomjiany. He is indeed a man of raerit, : 
hut he CGinmitted Worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged into lust of possessiwi 
and lunh, was tiineserving, practised deceit and falsehood, and went so far 
in twisting religious truth, that nothing of bis former merit remains. “ Say, 
either I am in the correct path or in clear error, or you” [Qomiii, xxx.iv, 

23l. Further, it is a common saying that the son brings the curse on the 
head of his father; hence people have gone beyond Tazid and say, ‘ Oiuso 
on Yazid,'* and on his father, too.’ 

Two years after Shaikh Mubarak’s death, Abul Pazl also lost liis 

hrolher Faizi, who died at the age of fifty after an illness of six months 


* Ilusam, in ■wliase Tcnieinhranoe the Muharrain lameutati 

murdered by Yazid ; hence tlio latter is generally called Yazid i 
accursed.’ Badfa.Tii here calls Abnl Fazl Yazid. Poor Badiloni 1 
big’habs which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school fol 
was a cowniiimdcr of two thousand and the fiiend of the emperor, 
t Badaoni, IT. 400. t T^ge 649. 






It wns aloiit the same time that Abal Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Conimander of two thousand and five huiKlred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
Ain 1 Akhari, which work he completed'in the same year when he 
oollected his brother’s literary remains (1596-97). 

I In the following year, the forty-third of Akhar'^s reign, Abiil Fazl 
'WenOor the first time on active service. Sultan Murad* had not man¬ 
aged rnatters well in the Dnkdiin, and Akbar now despatched Abul Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whoso excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, provided the officers of the imperial 
camp made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territory* 
If the officers were disinclined to guanintee a faithful conduct 
of the war, he was to see the Prince off, and take command with 
ShMu-ukh Mirza.f The wars in the Dak’hin, from thsir first com- 
mencemeut under Prince Mrirad and theKhau Khanan, are marked by a 
' most astounding duplicity on the part of the imperial oificers, and thou¬ 
sands of men and immense stores were sacrificed, especially during the 
reign of Jahangir, by treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the 
Khan Ivhanan himself was the raost untrustworthy imperial officer. 
Abul Pa^zl’s successes, therefore, were chiefly duo to the honesty and 
loyalty with which he conducted operations. When he arrived at Bur- 
hiinjrar, he received an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khaudesh, 
whose brother had married Abul FazFs sister. He consented to coino 
on one coiiditiou, namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist 
him and thus aid the cause of the emperor. Bahadur was not inclmed 
to aid the imperialists in their wars with the Uak’hin, but he sent Abul 
Fa/d rich presents, hoping that by this means he would escape the penal¬ 
ty of his refusal Abul Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed, 
I have made a vow,’’ said he in returning the presents, not to accept 
presents till four conditions are fulfilled—(1) friendship p (2) that, I 
rhoiild not value the gift too high; (3) that I should not have been 
anxious to get a present; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing 
that the first three are applicable to the present case, the favour of the 
emperor has extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from 
others.” 

Prince Mur?1d had in the meantime retreated from. Ahmadnagar to 
Ilichpur, atid as the death of his infant sou Mirza Kastam made him 
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melancholy, he continned to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. "Wlien informed of Abul Eazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going btiok to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna,* twenty kos from Dau- 
latiihad, when death over tools him. Abul Fassl anived the same day, and 
found the camp in the utmost confuBion. Each commander recommen¬ 
ded immediate return; but Abul Fazl said that he was determined 
to march on : the enemy was near, the country evas foreign ground, and 
this was no time for returning, bat for iighting. Several of the com- 
toande’-s refused to march on, and returned; but Abul Fazl, nothing 
daunted, after a delay of a few clays, moved forward, humoured the 
oiticers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully g.arrisoning 
the country, ha managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to tlie west. But he sent 
detachments agaiicst several forts, and con(|uered Biiithlali, Taltam, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the Godawari. Ho next entered 
into an agreement with OhaiidBibi, that, after pimisldng Abhang .Khiiu 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief 
and give up the fcrt of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantime gone to Hjjain. The Dak’lua opera- 
tfons had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bah&dur 
Khan to pay his respects to Prince Danyal, and war with Khhndesh 
bad been determined on. Akbar resolved to march on .Asfr, Bahadur 
Khan’s stronghold, and appointed Prince Ddnyhl to take command at 
Ahmadnagar. Danyhl sent immediate instructions to Abul Fazl to 
cease all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar perionally. 
Whcii the Prince therefore left Burbaapiir, Abul Fazl, at Akbar's re- 
qest, left M'rza Shahrukh, Mfr Miirtaza, and Khwajah Abul Ilasau 
in charge of Ids corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th 
Bamazdn, 1C»08 (beginning of the 44tb year of Akbar’s reigi.O, he met 
Akbar at K’hargon, near Bijfigarh. The emperor received him with the 
following verse— 

jSt jt ^ y b Li J 

Serene is the night and fkasunt w? the moonlight j I tvkh to talk to thee on 
many a suhjeci. 

• * The QOutlBirn Pdrna ih meant. The noithcrn flows ii.ito the Tapli in 

Khandesh ; whilst the southorn Puma, vvilli the I.)iidju4, flows into ihe Oodinviui. 
Prince Muxud had gone from llichpur to Narnaiah, ami from ihcre to ShAlipuf, 
which he had buiit about eight miles south of Baiapur. .It is now iu ruins. 
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of four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and 
commenced the siege.* One day, Ahul Pazl inspeeted some of his tren¬ 
ches, when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar’s camp, 
offered to shew him a way hy which the Imperialists might get over the 
wall of the Malax Port, an importaut fortification below Asirgarh 
itself: Half way np the mountain, to the west and sliglitly to the north, 
wci’e two renowned outwoi’ks, called the Malai and Antar Malax, which 
had to be conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between 
the north-xvest and north, there was another bastion callod Ohunab 
Malai. A portion of its wall was not finished. Prom east to South-west 
there were hills, and in the south was a high moxintain called Korhiah. 
A hill in the south-west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Impeiialists. 
Abul Pazl determined on availing himself of the information given by the 
deserter, and selected a detachment to follow him. Giving orders to 
the officer commanding the trench to watch for the sound of tho tnim- 
pets and buglesj when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, 
ho went in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, with his selected 
men on Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qtxrsi Beg fdong 
the road that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open 
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a gate of Malai Port, and sounded the bugle. The besieged rose up to 
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|lv . ^ Aldi^ir lia,d no sooner crossed tlio Nerobada [Narbada], when Iladaia Bador- 

' , xa [Biiah Bahadur Shall], who had possession of the fortress o.f. Hasser [A'afr], forti- 
iled the tiarae against the king, and, collected provisioiia from ihfV neighbonrhoodf 'i’ho 
king., thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might 
be oajftured, lliis fortress has to of which the first is called CJw-Tzamn, 

the second Com merghar t' and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so 
that it is a coiispicuoim object at the distance of six ooss, The king with .no delay 
surrounded it on all sides; and so energetically pn'ssecl the siege night and day, 
that at the end of six months it was on the point of being captured. Bador-xa how¬ 
ever porceiviug his danger, having obtained a pledge that his life and property should 
bo safe, came aa suppliarit to the king and suirendered hiniself^**^^ Whilst the: 
\ king was at this place, Abdul Eazel [Abul Fazl] came to him, and so worked upon his 
mind, that he My determined to set out for the war in the DeccauA From Prof, 
Lothbridgo’s ^ Fragment of Indian Histey/ tra^^^^ from Do Laets * India Yem,* 
and published in the Oalcuif a Eoyiew for 1873. 

De Ladt is wrong ill a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho- 
■ Tzanin. " Cornmergharf is the Persian * Karaatgdh’, Hhe middb of a mountain.^ 
The names of Fort Ghunah Mahii and of Mount Korhiah ai'e doubtliil, the MSa. hav¬ 
ing Khwiijah Malai and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah, and oimiiar vaiiatious. 

Vide also Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 
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, oppoKe them, and Abul ITazl hastened to his men and joined them at 
,. break of day when the beshjged withdrew in confusion to Xsir. On the 


Mi 


Bamo day, other detachments of the army occupied Ohunah MSlai and 
Mount .Korhiah, and Bahadur Klitiri, unable to resist longer, sued for 
pardon (;i()09). Prince Danyal, .-w'ho had in the meantime conquered ; 
Ahmadnagap* now joined hia father at A'sirb ; 

About this time d'.scurbauces broke out in the liak’hin,;, caused by 
’ .:; Brfijii Manna, and a party set up the son of Ali Shah as king. As the 
hitter found numerous adherents, theKlniu Khtinau was ordered to march 
* . against him, and Abul Fazl was sent to Ndsik ; but a short time afterwards, 
lie was told to join the K!ianKhan-S.n. Akbar returned, in the 46th year, 

: , to A'grah, leaving Prince Danyal in BiuMnpur. Abul Fazl had no 

easy life in the Dak’hin. The Khan Khauan stood idle at Alitnad- 
ciigar, because he was disiiiclined to fight, and left the operations to 
Abul B'azl, who looked upon him as a traitor. Abul Fazl vigorously 
pushed on operatiotrs, ably assisted by hie son ’AbdnrrahiUjia. After 
coming to terms with the son of AH i3hah, hg,attacked B.iijn Marini, 

, recove.ved Jalnalipiir and the surrounding district, and inllioted several 
' defciitson him. Mannd found a temporary asylum in Dauhitabad,and in 
a subsequent engagement he was neatly captured. 

;:S/ Aa early as cluririg thf? siege of Asir, Prince Salnn, who liad been 
sent against the Rdiia of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
mo'ved to Ilahabad, where he had assuixied tlie title of king. Though 
on Akba.r'8 return frorm Burhanpur a reoonciliatioa had been etFoGted^ 
j/vM . the prince, in the forty-seventh year, shewed again signs of rohelliou, 
^^juudns many of Akhav’s best officers appeared to fa,vour Salim, the em- 
P'' i recalled Abul Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As ins 
prosonoo at Court, was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to leave 
; the troops of his contingent in tire Dak’hin. Putting his son ’Abdur^ ? 
rabrniin in charge of his corps, Abul Fazl set out for Agrah, only ac¬ 
companied by a few men. iSalim, who looked upon him with little 
concealed hatred, thought Abul Fazl’s journey, unprotected as he was,; 
an excellent . opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded; ; 
llajah Bir Singh, a Bundel.-i chief of Uhebah ( \J' nclchha,),t through whose 
■j‘‘ territory Abul Fazl was likely to pass, to lay in wait for him and kill 
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Among tlifi pluiuler taken at Abmadncigar was' a/oplBiidid library. Faixi s library^ 
luiviiig on his death lapsed t‘.> the state, had. been incorporafcud with Iho luiperial;; 
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Mm. Bfr Singly who was in clisgraoe at Oonrt, eagerly f?ei7.ed the opport-* 
unity of pleasing the IMnce, who no doubt woufd substantially reward 
him on his accessioii, and posted a large body of liorso and foot near Nar- 
war. ^ When arrived at ITjjam, Abul Fazl was warned of Salun's inten¬ 
tion, afui las men tried to persuade him to go sda Ghriti Chaiidu ; but 
Abul Fazl said tliat tliioves and robbers had no powtu’ to stop hirh on his 
way to Court, llo, therefore^ continued his jourfiey towards Narwar. 
On Friday, the 4lli Ralii’ I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance 
of about half a from Sarai Bar, wdiich lies six Ivs from Narwar, Bir 
Siriglis men came in sight. The few men that Abul Fazlliacl with him, 
strongly advised him to avoid a figlit, and an old servant, Gadai Khan Af¬ 
ghan, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was throe /co^t distant, as 
Kui liayan and Siinij Singh wore stationed there with three thousand Jin- 
perial horse : he miglit first join them, and then punish Bir Singh, But 
Abul Fuzl thought it a disgrace to ily. He defended himsejf l)ravol.y ; but 
in a short lime he was surrounded, and, pierced by the lance of a trooper, 
lie fcl! dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abul Fa'/iVs head, and rent 
it to Salim in llahubad, who, it is said, had it thrown into an uuworiLy,, 
place,^ where it lay for a long tirne. 

The Butch traveller Be Laefc gives the following account of Abul 
FazFs (leath.^ 

Salim returned to Italob^ssa [Ilahbas, tho old form of Huhabad], and 
began to coin gold and silver money in Me own name, which he even sent 
to his filth or, to irritate him t lie more. Tho king, enraged at tliis, wrote an 
account of all that had hapxponed to Abul Fazl, who bade the king be 
of good courage, for he would come to him us quickly as possible ; and added 
that his son should he brought bound to him, either by fViir means or by 
foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained loawe of absence 
h’Oin Daniel Xa [Danyal Shah], he took to tho road with about two or throe 
huudrod liorsemeii, leaving orders for his baggage to follow him, Xh- 
Seiiru, to whom ail those things were known, recalling how hostile FazI 
had always been tcvwards him, aTidhf3ncG justly fearing tliat his father vs'oald 
bo more exasperated than ever agailist him, judged it best to intercept liim 
on liis journey. So ho begged Radzia Jiertzingh Bondola, who lived in his , 
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^ ilroin I'rof E, Letlibridge a * Eragmtnt, of Lidiaa History', Calcutta Toviow, 
1873. 

Tho place near wliicli Abul Fazl was killed, iS'(Jailed in the Sardl 

Bar, Do Labt s Soor appears to be a bad reading for Xarivar. . , ^ 







province of Osaeen [Tjjjam], to Ho inwcit forFazl near BoOr [N'ar-war?J and 
Gusilor [Q-w^iliir], and to send Ms head to Jiini, promising that ho would he 
luindfnl of so great a benefit, and would give him the command of five thou¬ 
sand cavalry. The Eadzia consented, and waited with a thousand cavahy 
and three thousand infantry about throe or four coss from Qualer, having sent 
out scouts into the neighbouring villages, to give hira early waiming oi the 
approach of Fad. Accordingly when the latter, igndrant of the ambuscade, 
had come as far as Collebaga [Kabihagh], and was going totyai-ds Soor, 
Eadria Eertzingh and bis followers foil upon him on all sides. Fazl and 
his horsemen fought bravely, but being overpowered by numbers, they were 
giaduhlly worn out. Fazl himself, having received twelve wounds in the 
fighf, was pointed out by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and 
was taken and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly 
pleased.” 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses in his ‘ Me¬ 
moirs' that he brought about Abul E’azl’s murder, because he was his 
enemy, and, with a naivetd exclusively lus own, represents himself 
as a chitiful son who through the wickedness of others had been de¬ 
prived of his father’s love, He says— 

“ On my accession, I promoted Eajah Bir Singh, a BundolA EHjput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and ho is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for Ms bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. My reason for promoting him was this. To¬ 
wards the end of my father s reign, Sbaikh Abul Fazl, a Hinclust^ni Shaikh 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and who had 
eEtornally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called froin tho, |)ak’hin. 
He no Mend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my rdpiitatioa, 
Now about that time, evil-minded and mischievous man had made my father 
very angry with me, and I knew that, if Abul Fazl were to come back to 
Goiirt, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a reconciliation. 
As he had to pass on Ms way through the territory of BirBingh Eundeld, who . 
at that time had rebelled against the emperor, I sent a message to the latter 
to say that, if he would waylay Abul Fazl and kill him, I would richly reward 
Mm. Heaven favoured him, and when Abul Fazl passed tbroirgh Ms land, 
be stopped liim on Ms wmy, dispersed after a short fight bis men, and killed 
Mm, and sent Ms bead to me at lUlribad. Although my father was at first 

much vexk, Abul Fazl’s death produced one good result: I could now 
without Ihvther annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gra- 
dually wore away.” 


At another place in his ‘ Memoirs', when allitding to the nuirder, 
he say$, as if an had occurred to him, that he oidered 

Bir Siivgli to kill ‘he had been the enemy of the 

Prophet/ 

When the news of Ahiil Pazhs death reached court, no one bad 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to arl old custom 
observed by Timur s clesceudants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince's vakil pre¬ 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abul^ presented himsdltV with a blue 

handkerchief before the throne/ Akbar bewailed Abnl FazFe death more 
than that of his son; for several days he would see no one, and after en¬ 
quiring into the circumstances he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to bo 
emperor, he might have kilied me and spared Abul Fazl/^ and thea 
recited the following verse— 

My Shaikh in Ws zeal hastened to meet me, 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akhnr, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and R^ij Singh* to I/ndcha. They defeated the Bundeld chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhander and shut him up in 
Trich. When the siege had progressed, and a broach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh's trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr D^s, As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr D& tp Court; but ordered the officers 
stationed about XJhjdcha tp lull the rehpl wherever he shewed himself. 
In the beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was ougP 
surprised by Rajah Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his 
followers. Bir Singh himself was wounded aiui had a uarrow escape. 
But the emperor^s death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved 
Bir Singh of all fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangu-’s Court, 
and received I/nclohti and a command of three thousand horse as his 
reward. 

‘‘ It has often been asserted/^ says the author of the Madsir fiU 
Xlmard^ “ that Abul Fari was an infidel. Some say, he was a Hindu, 


or a fireworshipper, or a Iree-thiukor, 

and some go still further and 





^ Pages 469 and 4-68., 





call him an atheist; hnt others pass a juster sentence, and say tliat ho 
was a pantlieist, and that, like other Sufis, he claimed for himself 
a position above tlic law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he 
was a mail of lofty character/^' and desired to live at peace with all men. 
Ho never paid anything* ijuproper. Abuse, stoppages of wages,. fi.nes, 
absence on tlie part of ]ns svirvaots, did not exist in his liousehohl. If 
ho appointed a man, whom he alterwai’ds found to be useless, he did not 
remove him, bnt kopt him on as long as ho could; for he used to say 
that, if he dLsmiss( 3 d him, people would accuse him. of want of penetra¬ 
tion in having appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the 
sun entered Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, 
keeping the inventory mi\i himself, and lairning last ycrir’s books. He 
also gave las whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of luB 
trowsers, v/hicli were burnt in his presence. 

He had an extraordinary appetite. It is Said that, exclusive of 
water «iid fuel, ho consumed daily twenty-two Sens of food. His son 
’Abdurrahm'an used to sit at table as mfarcki (head butler) ; the siipcr- 
iritondont of the kitchen, who was a Muhamraadan, was also in at¬ 
tendance, and both watched to sec whether Ahul Fad would out twice 
of one and Die same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again thc^ 
next day. if anything appeared tasteless, Abul Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the suporintrndent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abul Fazl was in the Dak’hin, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an ioimotisc tent {vJuhUrdwiiti) one thousand rich dislies were daily 
Bcrved up and distributed among tho Amirs ; and near it auolher largo 
tent was pitclicd for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and 
was cooked all day au<l was served out to any one that ap[>]icHl for itd^ 

As a, writer, A.btil Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the tcchuicalities and flimsy prettiness of other ]!J.un.sliis ;f and 
the force of his words, Die structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and die elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.’^ 

it is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abul 
FazFs style. ^Abdullah, king of lJuklUira, said that he was more afraid 
-of Ahu] r^zl’s pen than of Akbars arrow. Everywhere in India he is 
' known as ' the great Munslu.^ His letters are studied in all iMadrasahs^ ' 


' # I muy romfii-k hero that Abul Fad uowr uccopied a title. • 

Thiy is also the opiiuon of the author of the Haft Iqlijta (vidv’ p. 508). 





md thoiiglti3i) beginner and perpfeing, they arc 

perfect models. Bat a great familiarity, not only with the Persian lan¬ 
guage, but also with Atel FmVs stylo, is xcfiuircd to ma.ke the reading of 
any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
everywhere studied, he caano|be, and has not been, imitated. The writers, 
after him write in the style of the Padishahnamah, the hAlamfeai 
Bikandari, or in tlie still more turgid manner of the ^Alamgirnfeiah, 
the Euqhit JBedil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abul P’azPs works lies in the pUiity of 
their contents. Those who are aoqAaiated with EaKstern literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passage whore 
wmman is lightly spoken of, or where immorality is passed over with 
indifference, Of his Ioyo of truth and the nobility of bis sentiments^ 

1 have spoken in the Preface. 

Abul Fazjrs influence on his age was immense. It may he that 
he and Faiz^f led Akbar’s mind away from Islam and the Prophetr— 
this, charge is brought against them by every Muhammadaa writer ; 
hut Abul Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Ootirt, tho problem of success¬ 
fully ruling over mixed races, which IslAm in but few other countries 
had to solve, was carefiiily considered, and the policy of toleration was' 
the result. If Akbai’ felt the necessity of this new law, Abul Fad 
enimeiated it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Klidn Khanfins 
gained the victories, the new poUcy recanciled the people to the foreign 
rule; and whilst Akbar^s apostacy from Islam is all but forgotten, no 
emperor of the Mughul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father 
of the people than ho. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times 
to the policy of religious intoleration, whilst it has surrounded in the eyes 
of the Moslems the memory of Aurangzib with the halo of sanctity and 
still inclines the pious to utter a rahimahii-lWm (May Grod have mercy 
on him !) when his name is mentioned, was also the beginning of the 
breaking up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from Badfiom to shew 
that Akbar’s courtiers ascribed his apostacy from Islto to Faizi and 
Abul Fazl, I need not quota other works, and • will merely allude td a 
couplet by ^ Drfif from one of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet~jj(<;!!^V^ 

^ Let th0 reader coueialt Gladwin’s rendering of Abul Fazis introduction W tho 
fourth book of the Ain, Gladwin’s A'fn, II, pp. 285 to 291. The passage is anti- '. 
.Jslamitio. ^ . 

t For'ITfh rfdfe p* 669. The meho of the coiiplet is Long 






J.J^ V^'^f ) y^ cf^ 

i£h^y y c^jlj^l^jS ^Li 1) i^jLt sfj c^^yib j^i o^ 0 


0 Propli^jt, protect the Josepii of my bouI (i. e, my soul) from the liam 
of tbe brotlioxs ; for tliey are ungeueroiis aud envious, and decexTO me like 
evil sprites and lead mo wolf dike to the well (of unbelief),; 

The commentators unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fai^ji and Abul Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikli of Abul 
Fazfs death, which the Khan i A^zam Mirza Kokah is said to haye 
made— 

The wonderful sword of God^s Prophet cut off the head of the rebel. 

But Abul Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, The date of 
my death lies in the words d^fyl ‘ The slave Abul Fazl—which 
likewise gives lOll A. H. 

Abul Fazl’s works are the following— 

(1) The A k b a r n ^ m a h with tire A i n i A k b a r f, its third 
volume. The Aiq i Akbari was completed in the 42n(:l year of 
Akbar s reign; only a sligdit addition to it was made in the 43rd year 
on account of the conquest of Barar (1596-97, A. D.). The cOTrterits 
of the Akbamamah have been detailed in the Preface. The second 
volume contains an account of the first forty-six years of Akbar's 
reign.t There exists a continuation up to the end of Akbar’s reign by 
Tnayatullah Muhibb ^Ali. Thus at least the continuator is called in 
two MSS. that I have seen. Elphinstone says that the name of the 
continuator is Muhammad Salia, which seems to be a corruption .of 
Muhammad SMih. 

(2) The M a k t u b d t i ’A 11am i, also called I ti s h S i A b u 1 
F az L This book contains letters written by Abul Fazl to kings and 

/chiefs. Among them are the interesting letters written to the Portu¬ 
guese priests, and to Abdullah of Bukhara, in reply to his question 
whether Akbar had renoun(?ed IslSm. Besides, there are prefaces and 
reviews, a valuable essay on the progress of the art of writing, portions 
of which are given in the Am, &c, The collection was made after Abul 


* The word a rebel, has the niimerioal value of 1013 ; but the head 

, (of the wojxl, the lottor y) is cut olf; hence 1013—2 == 1011, the year of the Hijrah 
in wlvicli Abul liv/i. was murdered. The metre of the hemistich is Long Bamal. 

t The 40tL year lasted from the 15th lUniazan, 1009, to 26th Itamazan, 1010, 
i, e, to about five months befoi-o Abul Fazl s death. 
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death by ^Abdti^^amad, son of Afeal Muhammad, who says that 
he w^as a son of Ahul FazFa sister and also his son*m-law/ The hook, as 
above remarked, is frequently read in Madrasahs, and there existmany 
lithographed editions. In all of them, the oontents Gonstitiite three 
books; but Amir Haidar Husaim of Bilgram says in the preface to his 
‘ Sawanih i Akbari’* that he had a collection of four books, remarking 
at the same time that MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, 
indeed, as if Amir Haidar^s copy was unique. 

(3) The Ay & r HAn i s h,t which is mentioned on p. 106. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abul Pazl also wrote a 
K i s a 1 a h i M u n ^ j S t, or ‘ Treatise on Prayers’; a J a m i u 11 u- 
gh&t, a lexicographical work; andaMtashkoT. The last word 
means a ‘ beggar’s cup/ or rather the small basket or bowl in which beg¬ 
gars in the East collect rice, dates, &o., given as alms, and hence the 
term is often applied to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I 
have seen no copies of these works. It was also mentioned above that 
Abul Fa5?:l presented, on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, 
of which no MSS. seem to exist at present Nor need I again refer to 
the part which he took in the translations from Sanskrit and the com¬ 
pilation of the Tarikli i Alfi. 

The ‘ Dimir ul Manshilr’, a modern Tazkirah by Muhammad 
’Askari Husaini of BilgrSm, selects the following inscription written by 
’Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir^ as a specimen both of Abul Fad’s 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly Very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized aa Abul Fazl’s composition. 


^ Eegarding iKis valu^ible work, vhde p. 316., note. 

t Aa tlie word is pronounced in India, iinstead of * lydr i Wnkh,* ‘ tbo test of 
wisdom.’ Tie author of tho Haft Iqlim soems to allude to this work; for he says 
that Abul Fazl, when he saw him iu lOOO A. H., wa^ engaged in re-writing the Nawd- 
dir i 

J Ahul Fazl says in the fourth hook of the Ain —** The best people in Kashmir 
are the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of 
hlind belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They 
do not sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires^ and do not rim after lucre. 
They plant fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare pf their fellow-creatures. They 
abstain from meat, aud live iu celibacy. There are about two thousand of them iu 
Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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• # * _y* 

aJ S ricXcfcj 3 

• cl.'^ » tXjijl^i.a>.^J« 4^?’^ 

AiV AiVa>. |,A.13» ^^/<! ) ,J tS i^s'**''^ li/^^ J w— 

l»S*<-ISi^^O 1^ j<J/* ^)Uil j jA>-j lj.j 

I^. /Jac Jo l;0 l;;>‘^f.‘i 

i^Iaau^jOj-a*^ ^LA*ujoi.b ^)ji.»-^^ V’J'* '—J-’-Ail d^AAJ AjVa. 

* AAiVa^A^jo 

^aS| slA ^4«i! j c:„sr^y.ai>. 

j^i,C. ^-l^I/o! J^*^ C~Aft Jliilj:! j»U»J 

'.IIMI-■"‘•^’^ sS )^ AjLl<- y^jl A.ia.lixj.w ^ j^ 

e>*«l ^jJjk.U« A** b Jo ^ *•»> Ail^AJrf Oj^ OA»v.<' 

• v :,- Aj # A&ft ct^«.! J^ j jj 0 

»_fi>V *^4^ J*- *^14 _J^ IOJjIOJN. 
»Uio>J^Jo»U^_/.a^aj OAi 

0 Clod, in eyory tomjdo I see people that seek Tliee, and in eyery lan¬ 
guage .1 lioar spoken; people praise Thee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each, religion says, ‘Thou art one, without equal.’ 

If it 1)6 a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it he a 
Cairistian Ohureb, people ring the bell from love to Thoo. 

Somotimos I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for neither 
of thorn stands behind the screen of Tliy truth. 

Heresy to the lioretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of tho rosopetai”^ belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
seller. 

* This line is Siifi.sti.c. Tlie longing of tho heart alter God is coinpiued to the 

perfmrtc which rises from the rose petals. The porfume-scllor, i. e. the Unitonaii, is 
truly religious, aud i» €)(|uuHj removed irom \iQmy and ortliodoity. 








^ :T}n^ fceniple wa:^ erected for 'tlio purpose of binding* together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especiallj' those of His worsMppers 
that live in the provinco of Kashmir, 


By order of the Lard of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In •whom the seven minerais find uniforxnitj, inhorn the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.^ 

He who from insincere motives dostrejs this temple, should first destroy 
his own place of worship ; for if wo follow the dictates of the heart, wa must 
bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we find evexything 
proper to be destroyed* 

0 God, Thou art juat and judgest an action by the inotive ; 

Thou knowest whetlier a motive is sublime, hnd teilest. the king 
whatonotives a king shouid have* 

I have a few notes on Abul FazTs family, which may form the con¬ 
clusion of this biographical notice. The Ain gives the following list of 
Shaikli Mubarak^s Sons. 

1. S h 0 , i k h A. b u 1 F a i z, better known under his poetical name 
of Paizi. He was born in A. H, 954 (A. D. 1547), and seeias to 
havO died childless. 

2. S li a i k h A b u 1 P a z 1, born 14tli January, 1551, murdered 
12th August, 1602. 

3. S h a i k h A b ii I Bara k (x t, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). 
‘‘ Though he has not reached a high degree of learning, he knows much, 
is a practical man, and well A^er.sed in fencing. He is good-natured and 
fond of dervishes.^’ He served under Abul Fazl in Khandesli. 

4. S h a i k h Abul K hair, born 22ad Jumada I, 967. He 
is a w^ell informed young man, of a regulated mind.^^ He, too, must 
have entered the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbar- 
namali as having been sent by the emperor to the Dak’hia to fetch 
Prince Danyal 

Shaikh A b u 1 M a k a r i m, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He 
was wild at first, hut guided by his father he learned a good deal. He 
also studied under Shah Abul Fath Shir^zi. . 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. S h a 1 k h A b u T u r a b, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. Though 


' * J, e. Akbar is the insdn i kdmil, or perfect man. 
0 
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bis mother is another one, he is admitted at Oonrt, and is engaged in 
aelf4mprc>vement/^ 

Besides the aboYe, Abul Fazl mentions two posthumous sons by 
or concubmes, viz. Shaikh A b u 1 H d m i d, born 3rd Babi^ 

II, 1002, and Shaikh Abu B s b i d, born 1 st Juindda I, 1002. 

They resemble their father.^’ 

Oi Mubarak's daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories— 

1. One manied to Khuddwand Khan Bak'hioi; vdde p. 442. 
Baddoni calls her husband a EdfiziyL e,, a Shfah, and says he died iu 
Karf in Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husamiiddin ; vide p. 441. v 

3. One married to a son of Rajah 'All Khdn of Khdndeali. Their 
son Safdar Khali* was^ made, in the 45th year of Akbar's reign, a com¬ 
mander of one thousand. 

4. liddli Begum, married to IsldmKhdn; videp, 493, note !. 
Mr. T. W. Beale of Agrah, the learned author of the Miftdh uttaivarikh^ 
informs me that Laflli Begum died in 1017, or fiYe years before the 
death of her Irttsband. Her mausoleum, called the ‘ Rauzah i Ladli Be¬ 
gum,' is about two miles to the east of Akbar's mausoleum at >Sikandrah, 
near Agrah. The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of red Fathpdr sandstone. It wuvS completed 
in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale saw in the Rauzah several tombs without 
inscriptions, and a few years ago the place was sold by government to 
a wealthy Hindu, The new owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, 
and destroyed the tombs, so that of the old Bauzah nothing exists 
now-a-days but the surrounding wall. Mr. Be«ale thinks that the bodies 
of Shaikh Mubdrak, Faizi, and Abul Fazl were likewise buried there, be¬ 
cause over the entrance the following inscription in Tugbra characters 
may still be seen— 

jijJLjJ! jjsri <5jLuj 

^ 4>rsr^! Adlaj <dJ) 

J1& a/l alA ^;U ; UijJI JV ;> 

)[ *n T j ^ AlklaiiA* 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust! 

This mauf^oleum was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 


^ The Laklniau •edition of the Akbaruamah (III, 830) calk him Sundar Khan. 






eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, 8 h a i k h M u h a r a fc u llah (may liis 
secret be sanctified!), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaikh 
A bnl P aKl*^may God Almighty preseiTo him I*—in the shadow of the 
majesty of the just king, whom powerj, auspicionsness, and generosity follow, 
jraMnddtinjd waddin Akbar Padishah i Ghaz:i,~may God Almighty per¬ 
petuate the foimdations of his kingdom !--tijtider the superiatendence of 
A bill B ar ak a t, in 1004 [A. D. l’595-9()]. 

Thus it will appear that the Rauaah was bujilfc in the year in which 
Fahii died. Shaikh Mubarak, as was mentioned aboye, died in 1593 A. D, 
It seems, hoy^ever, as if Shaikh Mubarak and Faizi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agrab, on the left bank of the Jaiautifi, where he 
firel settled in 1551; for Abul Fazl says in his descriptiow of x%rah in 
the On the other side of the river is the Char Biigli Villa, built 

by Firdaus Makini [the emperor Babar]. There the author was born, and 
there are the resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaikh 
^Alauddin Majzub and Mir Itafi’uddm Safawi and other worthies are 
also buried there;’’ We have no information regarding a removal pf the 
bodies to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abul Favd’s inscription 
no doubt shews that such a renioveil was intended. It is a pity, how¬ 
ever, that the Raiizah was sold and destroyed. 

Abul FaxPs son is the wellknown 

Shaikh ’ABDanJiAHMAH Afzal Kha'i^. 

He was born on the 12 th Sha’ban, 979, and received from Iiis grand^ 
father the Sunni name of ’Abdurrahman. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa’Mat Yar Kokah’s brother. By her’Abdurrahman had a son, to whom 

Akbar gave the name of Bisliotan.t 

When Abul Fazl was in command of the army in the Dak’hin, 
’Abdurrahman was, what the Persians call, the Ur i rui tarkmh i d, ‘ the 
arrow at hand at the top of the quiver’, ever ready to perform duties 
from which otliers shrank, and wisely and courageously ftettling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself iu Talinganah. 
When Malik ’Ambar, iu the 46th year, had caught ’Ali Mardan Bahadur 
(p, 496) and had taken possession of the country, Abul Fazl despatched 
’Abdurrahman and Sber Khwajah (p. 459) to oppose the enemy. They 







* 

My text edition, p. 441, 

Vide also p. 539; Keeners Agra Guide, 

p.47, 


regarding Lachi Begum, p. 45. ‘La(Jh* meanti iu HindGstdni * pei’ 

t Which, name was borne by the brotker of Isfandiydr, who is so often meutioued 
in Firdaud’s Siiahuamah. 
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crossed the Godawari near Naiicler, and defeated -Amber at the 
Manjarn. 

JaMngir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khdn, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
:;; reign, governor of Bihdr, vice IslSim KhSn (the husband of Abul Fazl’s 
sister), who was sent to Bengal. ’Abdurralimdii also received Gordtc.’h- 
pur asjdgfr. As governor of Bihdr, he had his head-^quarters at Patna, 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of 
Qutbuddm appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the 
then very troublesome Ujjainiyah Edjabs (p. 613, note), and gave 
but that he was Prince Khusrau, whom his unsuccessful rebellion and im¬ 
prisonment by Jahftngfr had made the favorite of the people. Oblleoting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaikh Bandrasi and Ghiya,s, ’Abdurralimfia’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khdn’s property and the Imperial treasury. 
’Abdurrahmdn returned from Gordk’hpur as soon as he heard of the re¬ 
bellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pnn Pun River. ’AlKlurrahman chaiged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enetny. Qutb now retreated to the fbrt, followed by 
'Abdurrahman, who succeeded in capturing him, He executed the 
! man at once, and sent his head to Oourt, together with tlie two cov'^ard- . 
ly officers. Jahiingfr, who was always minute in bis pnnishments, had 
their heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces; they were 
then tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns/fasM/r/as a warning'to others. 

Not long after this affair,’Abdurrahman took ill, and went to Court, 
where be was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an 
abscess, in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (A. H. 1022), or eleven 
years after his father’s murder. 

Bishotan, son of ’Abdurrahman, son of Shaikh Ab'OD Fazd. 

He was horn on the 3rd Zf Qa’dah, 990. In the 14th year of 
Jahangir’s reign, he was a oommander of seven hundred, with three hun¬ 
dred horse. In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reigti, ho is meutibned 
as a commander of five hundred horse, which rank he held when he 
died in the 15th year of the same reign. 





ABULFAZL’S PREFACE. 


^ --- ^ ^ - . 

AJAAilV AKBAR! 


0 Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perFectiou knows not a beg'uining, 

End and begfiiuiing, both are lost in Thee, 

Wo trace of them Is found in eternal realm. 

My words are lame; my tongue, a stony tract j 
Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; htit this is Thy best praise, 

In ecst^y alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only 
in words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting 
happiness, by putting the Avindow of his heart opposite the slit of his 
pen, and describing some of the Avondrous Avorks of the Creator. Perliaps 
tlie lustre of royalty may shine upon liim, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms ft’om the endless 
field of God’s works. He Avill thus obtain everlasting felicity, and, 
render fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abnlfascl, son of Mubarik, return thanksgiving to God by slngiiig 
tiie praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls npoii tiro 
thread of desorixition ; but it is not my intention tb make mankind, for 
the first time, acquainted Avitli the glorious deeds and excellent vii^tues 
of that remaikable man,/ who clothes our Avonderful Avorld in ugav 
colours, and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It Avould be 
absurd on iny to sj)oak about that Avhich is knoAvn; I should nialce 
myself the butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of 

^ Akbar. 
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hitfi, a prioeless jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, 
and my heart feels proud of being engaged in snoh an undertaking. 
But it could not have been from self-rlaudalibn that I have taken upon 
myself to carry out so great a task-^a work which even heavenly beings 
would find beset Avith difficulties; for such a motive would expose my 
, inability and shortsightedness. My sole ohject in Avriting this work 
was, first, to impart to aU that take an interest in this auspicious century, 
a loiowledge of the v^dom, magnanimity, and energy of liim who 
xmderstands the minutest indications of all things, created and divine, 

'striding as he does over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly, to leave 
future generations a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude 
is an ornament of life, and a provision for man’s last journey. There 
may he some in this world of ambitious strife, where natures are so 
different, desires so numerous, equity so nire, and guidance so scarce, 
who, by tu i i,king use of this soiuce of Avisdom, -will escape from the 
perplexities of the endless chaos of knowledge aiid deeds. It is Avith 
tlus aim that I describe some of the regirlations of the great king, thus 
leaving for far and near, a standard work of Avisdoin. In doing so, I have 
of course, to speak of the exalted position of a king, and also to describe 
the oondition of those who are assistants in this great oflioe. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty; and those 
who are Avise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A suffioient proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
- the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey, Even the 
meaning of the word Pddishih shews this; tot pad signifies stability 
and possession, and shdh means origin, lord. A king is therefore the 
! origin of stabihty and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of 
strife would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear, Mankind, 
being under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit 
of destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its lu'os^ 
perity, and the whole earth become a hainen waste. But by the light of 
imperial justice, some follow Avith cheerfulness the road of obedience, 
whilst others ahstain from violence through fear of punislunent; and ont 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. SJidh is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from Avo-rds like 
&Mh-mwdr, Bhdh-rdh; it is also a term applied to a hridegTOom—-the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the king, and heconios his 
worshipper, ^ ' 
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' Silly and sliortsiglited men (mimot distinguish a trm king from a 
selfish Tiller. Nor is this remarkable, as both haVe in common a large 
treasury, a numerous armj^^ clever servants, obedient subjects, an ahuii- 
dance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity of 
means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 

In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, are lasting; ^ 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himselfto these things, as his object is to remove oppression, and provide 
lor every thing which is good. Seeuiity, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faitliMness, truth, an increase of sincerity, &c., fire the resuli^. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
vanity, the slavisliness of men, and the desire of enjoyment; hence every¬ 
where there is insoenrity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faitlilessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is alight emanating from G-od, and a ray from the sun, 
the illiiminator of the universe,' the argument of the hook of peri\)ction, 
the i^eoeptacle of all virtues, Modern language calls this light i izidi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Mi/dn khwarah 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
tlie forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again., many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A paternal 
love towarch the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the king; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the king will understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans > 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle him; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointmejit. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives 
hirii the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender 
interfere with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and 
their claims meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A dailg imreming 
trmtin God. When he performs an action, he considers God as the 
real doer of it, (and himself as the medium,) so that a conflict of 
motives can produce no disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success 
of his plans will not lead him to neglect; nor will adversity cause him 
to forget God, and madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire 

^ Akbar wornbipped tlie aim as the raediate source of life. Eegardm;^ his 
visible representative of G(h 1, and the im- fomi of worship, below. 





into tlie liamk of reason; in the wide field of hie desires he does not 
permit himself to he trodden down by restlessness, nor will he waste 
liis precious time in seeking after that which is improper. He makes 
winth, the tyrant, pay homage to wisdom, so that blind rage may not 
get the upper hand, and inconsiderateness overstep the proper limits. He 
sits on the eniineiice of propriety, so that those who have gone astray 
have a way left to return, without exposing their had deeds to the 
public gaze.-. When he sits in judgment, the petitioner seems to he the 
judge, and he himself, on account of his mihlimss, the suitor for justice. 
He does not permit petitioners to he delayed on the path of hope ; he 
endeavom's to promote the happiness of the creatures in ohedienoe to 
the will of the Creator, and never seeks to please the people in contra¬ 
diction to reason. He is for ever searching after those who speak the 
truth, and is not displeased with words that seem hitter, hut are in 
reality sweet., He considers the natm-e of the words and the rank of 
the speaker* He is not content 'with not comijiitting violence, hut he 
must see that no injustice is done within Ms realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same 
maimer that the equilihrium of the animal constitution depends upon 
an equal mixture of the elements,^ so also does the political constitution 
become well tempered by a proper division of ranks; and by means of 
the waniith of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body* 

Tlie people of the world may he divided into four classes.^— 
1. War riors^ who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebellion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in tins world of distur¬ 
bances. 2. Art{ficers md merchants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, Goers gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the aiithmetician, the geometrician, the 


^ Thus, according to the medical theo- 
nes of the middle ages. 

® This passage resembles one in 
Firdausi’s Shiihnamah, in the chapter 
entitled dar ddstdn i Jamshdd; vide 
also Yullers* Persian Dictionary, TI., 756, 


6. hdtuzi. It is also found in tho 
Alchldq i Muhdm, chapter XV., dar 
*adl, in the AJchldq i JaldU, and the 
AMldq i Ndglri, the oldest of the three 
Akhlaqp mentioned. 




astronomer, wlio resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Ilmhamhmn 
and hbmrers, who may he oomparod to eaith. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore ohligatey for a king to put each of these in its 
proper place, and by uniting personal ability with a due respect for 
others, to cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. T)w nobles of the staler who in reliance on their position lead 
everything to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no accoimt of their lives. These fortunate 
courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuniingin dealing 
■with foes. At the head of this class is the Vakil, who from his lia'ving 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,* is the emperor’s 
h'eutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and - settles with penetration the 
great affairs of the realm. I’romotion and degradation, appointment 
tuid disinissid, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experien¬ 
ced man, who possesses wisdom, nobility of mind, allability, fh-mness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace vnfch any one, wbo is franlc, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in fciisiness, well-bred, 
esteemed, kno-wn to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, 
prompt in transacting business, unaffected by the midtiplioity of his 
duties. He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, 
and base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, 
treating even his inferiors with respect, from the deijire of attaching to 


^ Akbar sa\d that perfect (levotedness 
coTiBlsted iti the readiness of sacrifioing 
four tilings,(life), mdl (property), 
cUn (religion), ndmus (personal honoui). 
Those who looked upon Akbar as a guide 
inspiritrialmattin'sf^i/r)—anhonoiu'whioli 


Akbar much coveted—promised to sbew 
this devotedness, and then belonged to 
the dm i ildki, or the Divine Faith, 
tho articles of which Akbar laid 
down, as may bo seen below* 









himself tlie hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in 
conversation, and guaxds himself from bad actions. Altliougli tho 
financial offices are not under his mnnodiate superintendenee, yet he 
receives the returns from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely 
keeps abstracts of thefr returns. 

The Mir-mdl,^ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir~baklishi,® the Bar- 
begi/ the Qnrbegi,* the Mir-tozak,® the Mir-bahri,® the Mir-baxr*/ the 
Mir-Manzil/ the Khwaas4hir/ the Munslil/® the (iu8h-b%iV^ the Akhtah- 
belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
actiuainted with tho work of the others. 

2. The assistants of metori/, the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the adihinistration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of tliis division is the also oeiHed Duvdn, He is the 

lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, md checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of tlxo 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of tho Dimne Fciith^ a skilful aritlimetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, waim-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in Ms 
I fotyle, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, eondeseending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
■ matters which appear too intricate for the Mustaufi whatever i^ 

beyond his own ability he refers to the VaML The Mustaufi, the Sahib 
i Taujih,^* the Aw4ijah Nawis,^^ the Mfr-Sam&n,*® the N4zir i Buyutat,*’ 


til© Diwan iBuyutiit/* the Mushrif'® of the Treasmy, the Waqi’ah 

^ Perhaps an ofiicer in cliargo of the 

Private Secretary. 

Emperor’s Private purse. 

Superiutendent of the aviaries (fal¬ 

® Paymaster of the Court. 

cons, pigeons). 

® Au officer wlio presents people at 

Superintendent of the Stud. 

Court, their petitions, &c. He is also 

Deputy Dhvau. 

called Mir *Arz. 

The Accountant of the Aimy. 

Bearer of the Impenal insignia. 

** The Accountant of the daily e^e- 

* Master of Ceremonies. 

pendituro lit Court. 

® Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

Tho officer in charge of tho Court- 

’ Superintendent of the Imperial For¬ 

furniture, stores, &c. 

ests. 

Superintendent of tho Imperial 

® Quarter Master General of tho Couit. 

workshops. 

Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

Tho Accountant of the laijundal 

® Superintendent of the Imperial 

workshops. " 

Kitchen. 

Clerk. 
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Nawi's,* the ’^miP of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some imnoes consider the office of the Vizier as a paxt of that 
of the VaMl, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who 
l^ssesses the excellent qualities of these two pillars of the etlifloe of the 
State, But as they are not always able to find a person qualified for 
the office of a Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of Ins 
qualities, and appoint him as Mushrif'i JDiwun, which office is higher in 
rank than that of the Jliwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightednoss, their know¬ 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human natme, their 
tWkness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-fiold of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of ivrath by the rain of their 
wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the affairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
ffiom the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the rneadow of the 
nation; but if they depart from moderation, they inundate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are diiven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

^ At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wdsdom and example purifies the morals of the nation 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,» the Mir-’Adl, the Qazl,^ the physician 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4, The sermats who at court perform the duties about tlie kiim' 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for 
body; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. 
The table servant, the armour hearer, the servants in charge of the 
sharM. and the water, the servant in charge of the mattressL and the ^ 
waivii’ol)o, belong to thia class. 


* Tho Eocorder. a Collector. 

Al.'so called AWr i Jahdn, the Chief- 
J'lsfe and Adiuinisti-ator General of the 


empire. 

" 71ie Qa/i hears the case ; the Mi'r 
Adi ])a,sses llie sentence. 
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If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, whmh is 
like a nosegay from tlie flower-hed of auspieionsness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the sueoessiul 
working’ of the above mentioned four classes, as settled by Idngs, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
cliief supports of the State—1. An upright collecior ; who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the countiy, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A comeientmis commander of the anny, active 
and strict. 3. A chief judke^ free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of cmcsumspeotion and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An inteUigencery who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 

It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds* of men of whom the 
world is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable 
person is the sagacmts mem who pnxdently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run 
along his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a 
one is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him 
comes, secondly, the man o f good zntcntionH. The river* of his virtues does 
}a.ot flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an iringatiiig source 
for others. Although it may be proper to shew him kindness and 
respect, yet he does not merit so high a deg-ree of confidence. Inferior 
to him is, thirdly, the simple mmiy who does iipt wear the badge of ^ 
^jxcellence upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment 
free from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction; 
but ought to be allowed to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
ihf imonsidemte fills his house wAh fm’niture for his own 

mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the het place of disappointment, and bring ’him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe x’eprehension. The last of all is the 

XX.X1L, entitled dar sh/dsaL 


’ Tbw following is a free paraplirase of a 
passag’c in the Akhlaq i Mulisiru, Obaptcr 








vicions man.j whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on acoouut of their 
Yioioiisness, a whole world into grief. If tlie remedies employed in the ca»se 
of men of the preceding class, do not amend liim, the king shoiiM consider 
liim as a leper, and oonfiue him separate from mankind ; and provided 
this harsh treatment does not awalcen him from his sleep of error, he 
should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; and if 
tliis remedy px’oduoe no effect either, he should he driven out of the 
kingdom, to wander in the wilderness of disappointment; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or lua ' 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to out the tkt'ead of his 
existence; for enquiring sages consider the human form as an edifi( 3 e 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessaiy for just kings, to make themselves first 
fioquainted with the rank and character of men, hy the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 
jewel of wisdom, do not appoint every low man to their service ; that . 
they do not consider evoiy one who has been appointed, to he deserving 
of daily cdinittanoe ; tliat those who are thus favoured, are not therefore ■ 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address ; that those who have this j)rivilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune fads, arc not therefore let into their secrets; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to Q-od, the Giver of every good gift! The exalted 
monarch of our tune is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that 
it is no exaggeration to call him. their exordium. From the light of his - 
wisdom, ho discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their 
energy; wlnlst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, ho adoims 
his wisdom with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules 
of speech, liis power as a spiiutual leader, and his Avorks in the wide field 
of holiness;^ and oven if it were possible to give a desciiption of it, ' 

^ Akbar as tlio spiritual leader of tbe are related in the scveiitj-sOventb Ain of 
members belonging to tlie Divine Faith, this book, 
wrought many mivaolos, of which .some 
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■vv'lxo wouldlK? al>le to hear and comprehend it ? Th <3 l^est tlimg I 
do is to abstain ironi such an attempt^ and to confine rriyself to the 
description of such of his wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side 
of his nature/and his greatness as a king. I shall speak— 

:j^yMnfy of his regulations conoerning houMhokl; secmdly^ of the 
regulations concerning the army; thirdly^ of the regulations ccnceming 
the as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 

so, I shall leave practical enquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to Understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is ill reality difficult. 

liXperienoed men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend, how montirohs 
have hitherto goyemed without these wise regulations, and how the 
garden i of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
iiTigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This Biiblime volume then, is aiTanged under tluee heads : it enables 
me, in some measure, to. express niy feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 

Memarh hij the Author. A« I had Bometimes to ubc Hiudi words, I have carefully 
dcscj ibed the consonaats and vowels. .TSnqairers will tlierefore have no difficulty lu 
r^^iiding ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like alif, Idm, 
and a few more, are sufiicieiitiy clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
m rmnqdtah, and letter similar in form, without such a Hmitation. Letters which are 
,^irdy Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in pM, the okd m chamm, 
the yd/* in niy dr ^ the zhixi mnzlid-ah. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
lettci's, the phrase b dWiiy three joints. Letters peculiar to the HiiicH langui-ige 1 Iiave 
distinguished as Hindi, Tlie lettered, as in r4y, I liavO called taktdfd, and the td, as 
in dast, fcmqdni. Tlie ^».in adah, I have merely called hd Similarly, the letter wtm, 
Acdw, yd, and 7tA; when cleai'ly sounded, have been merely described as nun, tedw, <fec. 
The nasal ww 1 have called, ot mm i yhdidn. The final and sik'pt 7^ 

as in farJehundah, I have called maktdh, i. e., written, hut not pronounced. 'I'he i and 
u. when modified to d or 6 ,1 have caUed majML As consonanis followed by an aiif 
have the vowel it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 





BOOK FIBST. 

TIE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


A'm 1. 

Tim HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of higli imderstanding and noble aspirations wjio,' Ayitliout 
tlie Kelp of others, recognizes a ray of the Dirino power in the smallest 
things of the world; who shapes liis inward and oufcwar<l ch aracter accordingly, 
and shews duo respect to hmiself and to others. Ho who does not possess 
these qiialifioatioiis, ought not to engage in the struggle of the world, hut 
observe a j)eaoeahle conduct. If the former be given to retirement, he will 
cultivate noble virtues; and if bis j)ositiou be a dependent one, ho will put 
his whole heart in the pianagement of liis affairs, and load a life free from 
distTesaiiig cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual aiid in worldly matters, does not shrink , 
from the nunutim of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship) / 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight and practical wisdom, ono or two men of sagacity and uuderstaad*- 
ing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing , diligence and a 
knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a Idug who confines his attention to great *' 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cimning to obtain the, 
position of the virtuous, often remind liim of the differeiico of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external groatness, tlieir 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between l.- 
groat and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden of 
this world and the responsibility of tiro world to come on the shoulder of 
resolution, and are yet free and mdej)endont, as is the case with the king of 

* A phrase whicb Akbar o(h>u used. 







our time. Tu liifl wisdom, lie makes liimself actxi'ajnted witfi tko suecossful 
woTkingof every dopartaient, whioh, althougli former monaroha have thought 
it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first, step touariis the estahlish- 
'! ment of a good government. For evety branch he has made proper rogula- 
I tions. and he secs in the performance of his duty a moans of obtaining 
I God’s favour. 

The success of tliis vast undertaking depends upon two things : first, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations; monAly, a 
watchful eye, to see them carried out hy men of integrity and. diligence. 

Although many servlints of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the a,rmy, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year of 
the Divine era, the sum of 809,186,795 dams.’ The expenses on this account, 
ns also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than one hundred 
offices and workshops, each resembling a city, or rather a little kingdom ; 
and by the imremitting attention of his Majesty, they a.re all conducted with 
re;J|Ularity, and are constantly increasing, their improvement being accom¬ 
panied by additional care and supervision on the part of Ms Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 

enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regidations which are of a general natoe, and which 
from their subject matter, belong to each of the tliree divisions of the work, 
I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 


ATN 2. 

THE IMl’EEIAIi TEEASIJETE8. 

EVeiy man of sense and understanding knows that the host way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advancement 
of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the readiness of 
the champions of the empire, and the disciidine of the army. All this again 
is connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of the monarch, Ms 
love for the people, and with an intelligent management of the reyenues and 
the public expenditure. It is only when cared for, that the ‘ inhabitants of 
the towns, and those of the rural districts, are able to sati.sfy their wants, and 
to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is incuiubont on jn-st kings, to care for the 
former, and to protect the latter class of men. If some say that to collect 


1 Ovt 7,729,669| Bupees. One rupee 
(of Akbor) = 40 dams. The Divine era, 
or Tarikli i llahi, is Akbar’s solar ora, 


the cominericcfineTit of which falls on the 
lt)th JFebniaiy 1556 ; hence the 
ninth year corresponds to AJ>. 1595, 










'(Fealtli, and to ask for more than is absolutely necessary, is lortked upon as 
contemptible by people given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite 
is the ease with the inhabitants of the towns, who live in a deiiondeiik 
position, I would answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who niako 
tins assertionfor in roality both classes of men try to obtain that wliich 
they think necessary. Poor, hut abstemious people take a sufihiiont quantity 
of food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pm,suit 
of their enquin'es, and to protect thena against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fiU their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on ‘other means of increasing their 
power. ' 

It wms from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that Ids Majesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to tlie Khajah santi I’timad lvhan,‘ a name W’-hich his Majesty had 
bestowed uiwm him as a fitting title. On account of tlie experience of tha 
Kliajah, the refl0ctiona_qf,his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and .shone/at last '<fo5ik in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, AM 
succeS-sfully concluded hy the wisdom of upright-an d experienced men. AVitlr. 
a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friemls and strangers, 
the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were separated from, 
the .Tagir lands; and ze.alous and upright men were put in charge of the 
revenues, each over one kror of dfois. Incorruptible bitaL-okif were selected 
to assist them, and intelligent treastirers were appointed, one for each. And 
from kimlness and care for tito agricultural classes, it was commanded that the 
collectors should not insist upon the husbandman paying coin of full weight, 
hut to give lum a receipt for whatever species of money ho might bring. This- 


^ Tilmdd means trmtwoHlimcm, Kha> 
ja-h Barai is the title of the chief eunuch. 
His ^ real nanm was Plrdl Malik. After 
soTvlng Salim Shah (1545 to loo3V who 
bestowed upon him the title of Moham¬ 
mad .Kh<my\iQ entered Akhars service. 
Akbar, attor the death of Sbamsnddin 
Mnhammed Atgali Khan, his foster 
father, commenced to look into matters 
of finance, aiKi finding the Kevenue De¬ 
partment ^ den of thieves, he appointed 
rtimad Khan,. to remodel the finances, 
makinpj him a commander of One Thou- 
isand iinde Abulfazrs list of Akbar’s gran- 
decK, in part second, Ko. 119), and eoiifer- 
ring iipo].i, him the title o^ ^tmdd K/idn, 
Hg appears to have performed his duties 


to Akbar’s satisfaction. In 1565, he 
eOTLvejed the danglifcer of Mivan IVIuba- 
rik, king of Khanddsh (1535 i;0 1566), to 
Akbar s harem, took afterwards a part 
in the conquest of Bengal, where ho dis¬ 
tinguished Idmself, a,nd was, in 1576, 
appointed govenior of Bhakkar. When 
in 1678 Akbar’s presence was required in 
the Panjiib, I timad Kliun. desired to 
join him. In order to equip bis coiitin- 
gont, be collected his rents and out- 
staiidings, as it appears, with much harsh- 
n^s. This led to a conspiracy against 
his life. In the sa.mo year he’wjts mur¬ 
dered by a man named Maq^iid ’All. 
Jkfadnr ul umetiaL 
" Writers. 
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laiiclable regulation removed the rust of uncertainty from the' minds of the 
collectors, and relieved the 8uT>jects from a varif^ty of oppressions, whilst the 
income hecanio larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the roveiiuea 
having thus been piu'iiied, a zealouB and honest man was selected for the 
general treasiirership, and a dar<Sgah and a clerk wore appointed to assist him. 
;i ' Yigilance was established, and a standard laid down for tliis department. 

; . Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs of 

(IfinxB, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together with 
a menioranclum specifying the quality of die sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the pesh/ms?t^ receipts, another 
for reoeiving heirloss property, another for nazar receipts,® and another Ibr 
, the monies exjmnded in weighing* the royal person,^ and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbui’sements ; and 
honest superintenclents, darogahs and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, ar(3 p)aid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeexxm of the disbtirsemeiits, and correct receipts gianted for them,. 
A. j)i’oper system of accounts liaviiig thus been inaugurated, the Giai:>ire began 
to hourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the aimy VVas augmcmted, 
and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and Timm, where only one treasurer is aj^pbinted, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; hut here in India, the anioun't of tlie I'evenues is so 
; great, and tfie business so multifariouB that tw^elve treasuries are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the clifferent kinds of cash--x)ayinents, ancl 
three for jpwious atones, gold, and inlaid jew^ellery. The extent of the 
treasuHes is too great to acbnit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. Prom his knowledge of the w^ork, and as a reward for 
labour, Ihs Majesty very ohen expresses his satisfaclion, or conveys repri¬ 
mands ; hence everything is in a flouiishiug condition. 

Separate treasurers were also axipointed for each of Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts mid disbursements, so 
that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a hourishing 
ccindition. 

Again, hy the order of his Majesty, a person of known integrity^ keeps 
in the xuihlic audience hall some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreovei* a kror of dams is kept 
in readiness within the xialacc, every thousand of which is kept in bags made 
of a coarse matcuial. Such a bag is called in .Hindi mAm/?, and many of 


* Tributes. 

® Presents,, vows, &c 


® Vide\' the eighteenth Ain of the 
second book. 
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them put up in a heap, Besides, his Majesty entrusts to one of the 

nobility a large sum of money, part of which is carried in a purae.^ Tiiis is 
the reason, why such disbuivseinents are called in the leinguage of the country 
Mar/ i hMah. 

All these benefits flow from tlie wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from Ms imreiaitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


ATN 3.^ 

THE TEEA8HE.Y FOE PEECIOUS STONES^ 

If I were to speak about the exuantity and quality of the stones, it 
would take me an age. I shtiU tlierefore give a few particulars, gathering 
on ear fi:om every sheaf. 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, clever 
treasmw, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous dar6gah> 
and also, skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this important 
department rests upoii those four pillars. They classified the jewels, and 
thus removed tlie rust of confusion. 

Ruhes . —‘I st class rubies, not lesvs than 1000 muhnrs in value ; 2nd class, 
from 999 to 500 muhurs ; 3rd class, honi 499 to 300 ; 4th class, from 299 to 
200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 j 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 7th class, from 59 
to 40 ; 8th class, from 39 to 30 ; ,9th class, from 29 to 10 ; 10th class, from 
9f to 5; nth class, hroni 4| to 1 muhur; 12th class, from | muhiu’ to J 
rux>ee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds^ em&raldsy and the red Jind him ydquU, wore classified as follows : 
let class, from 30 miihurs upwards; 2nd class, from 29i to 15 muluirs; 3rd 
class, from 14| to 12; 4th class, from 11| to 10; 5th class, from to 7; Gtli 
class, from 6|- to 5; 7th class, from 4-J to 3; 8th class, from 2 J to 2; 9th clasB, 
from If to 1 muhur; 10th class, from 8| rupees to 5 mi^ees; 11th cIuskS, 
from 4'f to 2 rupees; 12th class, from 1-f to f rupee. 

The Pearls wore divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The first 
string contained twenty jjearls, each of a value of 30 muliurs and upwards ; 
2nd class pearls varied from 29|- to 15 miihm’s; 3rd class, from 14J to 12; 

4til class, from lb| to 10; 5th class, from 9| to 7; 6tli class, from 6J to 5 ; 
7th class, from 4f to 3; 8th class, from 2f to 2; 9th class, from 1| to 1; . 
10th class, less than a muhur, down to 5 rupees; 1 Ith class, less than 5, to 
2 rupees; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1rujieos; 13th class, loKSs than If 

^ in Hiudi is called 
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nipe^JSy to 30 dainB ; 14tli claBS, less than 30 dams, to 20 cMins; 15tii eloss, loss 
th,air2() dams, to 10 dams ; 16th class, loss than 10 datas, to 5 dams. The 
poails are strung U])oa a iniinbei* of strings indioating theii* class, that 
those of the lOtli class are strung upon 16 strings. At the end of eacli 
bniidlc' of strings the imperial seal is afB,>:od, to avoid losses ansing from 
linsortiag, 'whilst a clesoription is attached h> each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The foliowmg are the ciiai-ges for boring pearls, independent of the daily 
and laontlily wages of the workmen. For a p)earl of the Ist class, | rupee; 
isJnd class, 3.rd class, rupee; 4th class, 3 dAin^s; dth class, 1 Biiki; Gth 
class, 1 dtuxij /th class, f dams; 8th class, i- dilm; 9th class, i dara ; 10th class, 
4; llth class, 12tli class, 13th class, 14th class, 15th class,j 
16til class, dam, and less. 

The value of jewels is so well luiOAni that it is nsolosB to say anything 
about it; but those which are at present in the treasury of Ilis Maji^sty may 
be detailed as follov s:— h 

IMies '^aiighing 11 tfniks, 20 surkhs,h and diamonds of ‘df tanks, 4 
snrkhs, each one lakh of rupees; emorakls weighing 17J tanks, 3 surkh% 
52,000 rupees; yaipits of 4 tanlcsS, 7| snrkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, oiich o0,0()0 
rupees. 


Am 4. 

THE IMPEEm. MINT. 

As the successful working of the rnnit increases the treasure, and is the 
sou rce of de?<})at(ih tor every de])artment, I sfodl iixention a few details. 

The miiabitants of the towns and the country peifoim their tniusactions 
by means of money. Every man uses it according to the extent of Ms 
necessities; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires sustains by it 
his life, and the w orldly man considers it the final stcUge of his objec ts—the 
wants of all ere satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon it as the founda¬ 
tion, from wliich the fnliilment of Ixis v'orldly and religious Avisbes iloAvs. It 
is absolutely necessaiy for the continuance of the human race, as man obtain 
by morcy their food and ciotlnng. Yon may indeed g?vm tliese two thitigs 
by undergoing some labour, as i^oAAdng, rearing, reaping, cleaning, kneading, 


' Sur¥/i ineauB red ; ak<.», a Ultle seed 
vMh- a hlaek dot on ii, called in-Hind, 
ffimiigehi, Abrus prccatoria;^. The I^•r- 

Vliois* called li ckashm' i h/mrm'f cock's 
ovM‘, Ihe seeds arc often used for 
child ron's Imicelets,. Abulfazl m(‘aas 
lieiv the Avoiglit called in Hind, rati, 
vulgo mike, 8 snrkhs, or 8 rail's, = 


1 niashulx; 12 maslmiis = 1 tdlah, mid 80 
tdlahs = 1 fs6r. A tank is valued at 4 
mashidis ; but it must li.ave w’'(vhdied a 
litilA'Tnore, in tlie tenth Ain, Ahultazl 
states that the weight of* 1 darn A\'as 
5 tanks, or 1 tdlali, 8 inasbahs, 76ni'kliH ; 
i e., 1 tank = uiosliahs tri' 4 
mtwhalls, snrkhs. 






cookiag; twisting, spinning, wearing, &o.; but these actions cannot well be 
perfbnned without several helpers; for the strength of a single man is not 
sufficient, and to do so day after day w'ould be difficult, if Hot impos¬ 
sible. Again, man requires a dwelling, for keeeping Ms provisions. , 
This he calls his hum, whether it be a tent, or a cave: 'Man's enist^M 
ence, and the continuance of liis life, depend on five things—a father, 
a mothei-, eliildi'en, servants, food, the last of wliloh is required by ellj^/ 
Moreover, money is required, as our furnitrirG and utensils break; they lasfti' 
jn no case very long. But money does last long, on account of the strength , ' 
and compactness of its material., and even a little of it may produce much 
. It also enables men to travel. How difficult would it be to carry provisions 

for several days, let alone for several months or yeai.’8! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) has 
come to the shore of existence, and Idled the store of life without miidi labour 
on the part of man. By mean^f gold, man carries out noble plans, and 
oven imrfoiTOs Divine worship in a'proper manner. Gold hafe many valuable 
qualities: it possesses softness, a good taste, and smeU, Its component parts 
are nearly equal.' in weight; and the marks of the foiir elem®;;v,|)^ Tf siblo 
in its iwoporties. Its eolom- reminds us of fire, its purity rif ait* *, its 
softness of water, its heaviness of eartJi; hence gold pqsscsSe.s many' 
life-giving mjs . \ Nor can any of the four elements injure it; for it does not 
burn in theftre; it remains unaffected by air; retains for ages its appearfince . 
althoughkeiitih wmter; and does not get altered when buried in ffie ground, 
whereby gold is distiiigmished fi’Oiu the other metals. It is for this reason 
that in old books on philosophy in winch man’s intellect is termed the ^reaiar 
pnneiph, gold is called the lesser prhmple,'^ as the things required fqr human 
Hfe depend upon it. Among its epithets I may mention ‘ tJio guardian of 
justice;’ ‘the uniyersa). adjuster;’—and indeed the adjustment of things 
dependsongold, and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render it ser¬ 
vice, God has allowed silver and brass to come into use, thus creating 
additional moans for the welfaVo of man. Hence just kings and energetic 
rulers have paid much attention to these metals, and erected mints, where 
their properties may be thoroughly stuched. Thio success of this depai-tmcnt 
lies in the appointment of intelligent, , zealous and uj^igjht. woi’kmen, and thd- 
edifioe of the world is built upon their attention mud bariftihiess. 




• 3 chemists of the 

jn.idflle8 ages, gold consists of quicksilver 
and sulpbur taken in equal ptopoitions ; 
the latter must, however, possess colour¬ 


ing pvopcriiws. Vide the tliirtecntb .fin. 

* “ Werd' it not for pioty- I wonid 
bow do«vu to: gold and say, ‘ Hallowed 
be thy name !’ MaHrL 








1. TUxe Bdrd^ah, He must Ibe a circumspect aii^ intelligent man, bf 
, broad principles, -who talces tlLo cumbrous burden of liis coHeagues upon the 

shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to Ms work, and shew zeal and 
integrity. 

2, ^le SairqfL The success of tliis important Jepai’tment dep^ends 
‘ upon his experieiice. as lie determines the degrees of purity of the coins. On 

account of the j)roBperity of the present age, there are hoav numbers of skilful 
sarrafs and by the attention of^ Majesty, gold and silver are refined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called 
in Persia (Uhdahk, hut they do not know above ten degi’ees of fineness j whilst 
in India it is called hdrahhdni, as they hare twelve degrees. Formerly the old 

whiphis a gold coin current in the Deccan, was thought to be piue, and 
reckoned at ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at : and the 
round, small gold dinar of ^AJtiuddin, which was considered to be 12 degrees, 
now turns out to be 10^. 

Those who are expeiienced in this business have related wonderful 
fitoiies of the p^rrity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witcheraft 
and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore doe^s not come up to this 
fineiiess. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has coiae up to this degree; 
hence the astonij^imient of people acquainted with this branch. Bis, hovrever, 
ceitain, that gold caniipt be made finer, and of a higher degree. Honest 
describers and truthfui travellers have indeed never mentioned this degree ; 
but, wheii gold is put into fusion, small particles separate from it, and nxix 
with th^ ashes, which ignorant men look upon as useless dross, whilist the 
skilful recover the metal fromItiV .Although malleable gold ore be calcined 
and reduced to ashes,- yet by a certain - operation, it is brought back to its 
original state ; but a part of it is lost. Through the wisdom of Ms .Majesty, 
the real circumstances connected with this loss, were brought to light, and 
^he fraudulent practices of tlie workmen thus put to the test. 


A.m 6, ■ : 

An abbreyiutiem for hdnwdri. Although in this country clever jSairafis 
are able from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the co.lomv and the 

^ The same as Sairafi; hence a shroff, “ This Hind, ivord which is not given 

a money loiider, in the dictionaries, means the of 







brightness of the metal, the following admirable ri^le has been introduced, for 
the satisfaction of others. 


To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such lihe metal, 
small pieces of gold are afh:?ced, having their degree of fineness written 
on them. When the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, neceBsaiy that the lines be di'awn in the 
same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to havu gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one niaphah of 
pure silver with the same quantity of the best copper ; bid let it ^et solid. 
ITiis mixture they agam melt with 6 mash'ahs of pure gold of lO J degrees of 
fineness. Of tliis composition one mdshah* is taken, and divided into sixteen, 
paids of half a surkh each. If now 7^ suikhs of pure gold (of lOJ 
degrees) are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the 
touch of the new mixture will only be 10 J Idn.^ Similarly, 7 surkhs pure 
gold and 2 parts of tlie composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 

8. pure gold and 3 pmts composition, 9| ban ; 6 gold and 4 paiiis 
composition, 9^ ban; s. gold and 5 parts composition, 9| ban; 5 s. gold 
and 6 paiiis composition, 9 bdn ; gold and 7 parts composition, 8 J bfin ; 

4 8. gold and 8 paids composition, B J bbi; 3 s. gold and 9 parts composition, 
S^bbi; 3^. gold and 10 parts composition, 8 bbi; 2^ .9. gold and 11 partsi 
composition, 7| ban ; 2 s. gold and 12 parts composition, 7Jb^ln; gold 
and 13 parts composition, 7J bkn; 1 8. gold and 14 parts composition, 7 bdn; 
and lastly, | gold and 15 parts composition, 6| ban. Or gmerallyy every 
additional half surkh (or one part) of the composition diminishes the finenesa 
of the gold by a quarter b^, the toucb.of the composition itself being bdn^ 
If it he required to have a degree less than 6^ ban, they miy together ^ 
surkh of the first mixture which consisted, a s I said, of silver and copper, 
with 7.J- surklns of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper 
and silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of ban ; and if 1 
surkh of the fii'st mixture be melted togeiher with 7 surkhs of the second 
composition, the result will be 8 ban; and if they require still baser composi¬ 
tions, they increase the mixtures by half surkhs. But in the Banwari, they 
reckon to 6 bbis only, rejecting all baser compositfoiis. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. TU Amin, He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 

^ This inishali contains 6 parts gold, ^ The Hind, term means 
1 part .silver, and 1 copper, ^ e., decree, 

J gold and | alloy. 







frieiicfe atiil etteTttk>i8 can be sure of Mm. Should there bo any differences, he 
assists the clirdgah and the other workmen, maintains that which is riglit, 
and }>revents quarrels/ ' 

" 4. Thi'^ 3Imhrit\ He writes down the daily 6xpen<hture in an upright 

and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The MmrMnt, He buys up gold, silver and copper, by which he 
gains a proiit for hiinse]i‘, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to be had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

B. T/ie D'easurer who watches over the profits, and is upright in all his 
dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each other, 
the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadi} 

7. The Wmjhman, who w'eighs the coins. For weighing l^ jaUU gold- 
muhiirs, he gets If dams; for weighing 1000 rupees, 6||- dams; and for 
weigMng 1000 copper dams, of a dam ,• and, after tliis rate, according to 
the quantity. 

8. The Melter of the ore. He maiCes small and large trenches in a tahlet 
of clay wMoh he hesmeai*8 with grease, and pours into them the melted gold 
and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, instead of using 
greas(:), it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above mentioned quantity 
of gold, he gets 2f dams; for the same quantity of silver, 5 dams and 13 J 
jetals f for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams and 21^ j4tals. 

9. The Flatemaher, He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six or 
mashahs each, six fingers in length and breadth; these he carries to 

assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and stamps 
such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations, and to shew the work 
done. He receives as wages for the above mentioned quantity of gold, 42| 
dams. 


Am 7. 

THE MANNEE OF EEFININO GOLI). 

When the abovepaentionod plates have boon stamped, the owner of the ' 
gold, fbr the weight of eveiy 100 jalalf goldmuhurs, must furnish. 4 sens of 


‘ The AhacUe cnu’cspond to our War-- 
rarded officers. Most clerks of the Im¬ 
perial oflices, the painterwS of tiie court, 
tbe foremen hi Akbar s w^orkshops, &c., 
belonged to this corps. Tiiey were called 
Ahadis, or single mmi, because they stood 
rmder Akbar’s immediate orders. The 


word A.hadiy the h of which is the Arabic 
was spelt in official returns with the 

Persian So deep-rooted., says Badaoni, 
wuvs Akbark hatred for every thing which 
was Arai)ic. 

^ ^rwenty-five j^Aah make one dam. 
Vide the 10th Ain. 






saltpetre, and 4 eera of biickdust of raw bricks. The plates after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixtxLte (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole boiiilg’ covex*ed 
with cowdung, which in Hindi is called it^plah. It is the di'y dxing of the Wild 
Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently bum, till tJie dung is reduced 
to ashes, when they leave it to cool; then these ashes being removed ii-om 
the sides, are preseiwed. They are called in Persian hhdh iichMg, and in 
Hindi saldni. By a process to be mentioned hereafter, they recover silver 
from it. The plates, and the ashes below them, are left as they me. This 
process of setting fire to the dxing, and removing the ashes at the sides, is 
twice repeated. '\Vlien three fires have been applied, they call the plates 
8%t6,L They are then again washed in clean water, and stratified three times 
with the above mixture, the ashes of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated, till six mixtures and eighteen fires have 
been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay master breaks 
one of them; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, it is a sign of its 
being suifioiently pxire ; bxit if the sound is harsh, the plates must undergo 
three more fii’es. Ilien from each of the plates one mashah is taken a way, 
of which aggregate a plate is made. This is fried on the touchstone; if it is 
not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass through one or two fires. In 
most cases, however, the desired effect is obtained by three or foxu' fhes. 

The following method of a&aying is also used. They take two tolahs of 
pure gold, and two tolahs of the gold which passed throxigh the fire, and 
make twenty plates of each, of eq^ual xveight. They then spread the above 
mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them- with an exact halance. 
If both kinds are found to be equal in w’oight, it is a proof of pureness. 

10. The Melt&i' of ike refined meiaL He melts the refined ifiates of gold, 
and casts them, as described above, into ingots. Ilis fee for 100 gold miihurs 
is three dims. 

11. Th.Q Zarrdh. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold mxilnns, 21 dams, j6talvs; for the weight of 1000 rupees 
OS dams, 8f jetids, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts the 
same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dimn his feb is 
20 dams; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dhm; and for 
half quarter dams, which are called dtmirUy 69 dcims. 

In Irdii and Tiirdti they cannot exit these jxieces vdthout a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani worlonen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly; 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable enough! 

12. 2he Ungrmer. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and such 
like metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this clay, Maulana 


'All Alimad of .Delld, has not his equal in any cowntry, cuts different 
kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as equals the copyali.ps of the most 
l&iKul cfiiigraphers. He holds the rank of a 'and t«’o of Ms. men 

*sierve in the mint. Both have a monthly salary of 600 dams. 

' 13. The SikiaoM. He places the round pieces of metal between two 

dies; and by the strength of the hammerer (putkcMJ both sides are stamped. 
His fees are for 100 goldniuhurs, 1| dams; for 1000 rupees, 5 dfims, 0|-j^tals; 
and for the weight of 1000 rupees of small silver pieces, 1 dmi, 8 jetals in 
addition; for 1000 copper dams, 3 dams; for 2000 half dams, jmd 4000 
quarter diims, 3 dams, 18f jetals;. and for 8000 half-quarter ddins, 10|- dfims. 
Out of these fees the sikkachi has to give oue-sLxth to the hammerer, for 
whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The Sabbdk makes the rehned silver into round plates. ■ For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 

The discovery of alloy in silver. Silver May he alloyed with lead, tin and 
copper. In fran and Tdrdn, they also call the Mghest degree of fineness of 
silver dohdaU; in Hinduatdn, the sairafis use for it the term hut bhwah. Accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree; but it is not made less 
five, and. no one would care for silver baser than ten degrees. Practical 
men can discover from tho colour of the compound, which of the alloys is pre¬ 
vailing, wMlst by Mug and boring it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. 
They also try it by beating it when hpt, and then throwing it into water, 
when blacluiess denotes lead, redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and 
whiteness a large proportion of silver. 


THE hlETHOI) OF EEFINING SILWiE. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity 
of wild cow dung, they fiU it with the fishes of MiigUlan^ wood; then 
they moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish; into tins 
they put the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity 
of lead. First, they put a fom-th part of the lead on the top of the 
silver, and having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a parr 
of bellows, till the metals are melted, w'hich operation w generally-repeated 
foiir times. The proofs of the metal being jiure are, a lightning-like biight- 
nass, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is hardened in 

rupees per Wrensem ; 'oide the third Am 
o.f the second booh, 

® Called in Hind. habtU, a kind ot 
acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. 


^ This Turkish word signifies a com¬ 
mander of one hundred men, a captain. 
Alad($o^ distiuotion were promoted to 
this military rank. The salary of a Yu»- 
fmin five to sevcu huudrccl 
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tlie middle, they spriahle it with water, when flames resembling- in shape the 
horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then foims itself into a dish, and ia ; 
perfectly refined. If this dish be melted again, half a surkh in eveiy tdlah4. 
will burn away, f, c., 6 mishaha and 2 surJths in 100 tolahs. The ashes of r ■> 
the dish, which aa-e mixed'with silver and lead, form a kind of marffe, called 
in Hindi k'karal, and in Persian hufimh;' the use of which will be hereafter 
explained. Before this refined silver is given over to the ZarriLb, 6 
and 5 surkhs are taken away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred ' 
tdlahs of it; after which the assay mtister marks the mass with the usual 
stamp, that it may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwari system; now it 
is calculated as follows if by refining 100 tolahs, of sUhi silver, which is 
ciu-rent in ’Iraq and Khurasan, and of the Uri «xkA. misqali, which lu-e (current 
in Tui'iln, there are lost three tolahs and one surkh ; and of the same quantity 
of the European and Tmkish narjil, and the mahuiidi arid tmmffari of 
Gujrdt and Mdlwah, 13 tdlahs and 6-J mashahs are lost, they become of the 
imperial standard. ■ 

15. The having heated the refined silver, hammers it till it has 

lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 4^ dams. 

16. The t-Vids/wiyfr examines tlie refined gold and silver, ^and fixes its 

purity as follows Having made two tolahs of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the naixtui’o as above described, and sets fire” to 
it, keeping out, however, aU draught; ho then washes the plates, and melts* 
them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is pure. The 
assay-master then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy himseH and others. 

Por assaying that quantity, he gets 1| dams. In the case of silver, ho takes 
one tolah with a like quantity of lead, which he puts together into a bone 
crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead is ail burnt. Having then 
sprinkled the silver with water, he hanmiers it tiU it has lost .all smell of the 
lead and having melted it in a new crucible, he weighs it; and if it has lost 
m weight three* brrin/ (rice grains), it is sufficiently pure; otherwise he melts 
it again, till it comes to that degree. Per assaying that quantity, his fee is 
3 dims, j6tals. 

17. The collects the Mdl-«■ and washes it, taking two 

sens at the time; whatever gold there may bo amongst it, will .settle, from its 
weight, to , the bottom. The kkdk, when thus washed, is called in Hindi 
IcuhraTi, and still contains some gold, for the recoveiy of wliieh, directions 
shall hereafter bo given. The abovementioned adulterated sediment is 
rubbed 4ogether with quioksHver, at the rate of six mashahs per sh-. The " 

' Some MSS. have kaia/t. | a Qno MS, has sfr. 
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(juioltsilver from its pvediloctivo affinity, draws the gold to itself, aJid fdnns 
an amalgam wMcb is kept over tlie fire in a retort, till the gold is separated 
from the qnioksilver. 

Ifor extracting the gold from this quantity of the i/any((k 

receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. . 


The process of Kahrah. 

Tlrey mix with the kuhrah an equal quantity of punhar, and form a 
paste of »wi(aqua fortis), and wild oowdimg. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into halls of two sors 
w eight, which they dry on a cloth. 

Pnnhar is obtained as follows 

■ They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of ifaJul-wood’ 
at the rate of six fingers of ashes for every maund of lead. The lead itself is 
put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed; then they cover 
it witli charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having removed the coals, 
they place over it two plates of clay, fixed hy means of thorns, and close up 
the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they keep covered with biieks, tiU 
the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the lead. The bricks they frequently 
remove, to learn the state of the lead. For the abovementioned quantity of 
load, there are 4 mashahs of silver mixed up Avith the ashes. Thesg^ ashes 
they cool in water, when they are called Out of every ifiin of lead 

two sets are hiumt; but the mass is increased hy four sers of ashes, so that 
the weight of the whole mass will he one man and two s6r9. 

is a kind of acid, made of asiMAdF and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained yrh.aA punhar and rmi ai'e, I retm-n to the descrip¬ 
tion of the process of Kukrak They make an oven-like vessel, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the m iddle, one and a half yards in height, w ith a hole at 
the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with cools within fom- fingers of 
the top, they place it over a pit dug in die earth, and blow the fire with tAVO 
bellows. After that, die aforementioned halls being hrokon into pieces, 
they throw them into the fire and molt them, when the gold, silver, copper 
and lead, fall through the hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. 
Whatever remains in the vessel, is softened and ivashed, and the leful separat- 
od from it. They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also hy a eertaiu 
process profit may he derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and 
melted according to. the pmihar system. Tire lead will mix with the ashes, 

‘ The margins of some of the MSS. 1 impure carbonate of soda, 
explain this word by the Hind, siyji, \ 










from wliich tblrty 8er<? will be roeovered, and ton will be biinit. Tim 
gold, sijyer and copper, remain togetlier in a maea, and tliis call higruwatA^ 
•or according to some, gxilrdxoatk, - 


Tli^ of BugrdwatL 

Tboy make a hole, and M it with the ashes of half a Btn* for 

6very ] 00 tolahs of hugruwath^ These ashes they flien make up in form of 
a flish, and them up with the bugrdwati, adding one tdlali, of copptn*, and 
twouty-fiv© tolahs of lead* They now fill the dish with coals, and coyer it 
wdth bricks. When the whole has malted, they remove the coals and the 
hiicks, ami make a hro of ^^/AitZ-wood, till the lead and copper unite with tW 
ashes, leaTiiig the gold and silver together. These ashes are also (tailed 
X’ haxfff and the load and (x>pper can bo recovered from them by a procoasj 
which wdll be heroiiftor explained. 


KIN 8. 

THE METHOD OE SEPAEATIKG THE SILVEE FEOM THE GOLD. 

They melt this composition six times; three times with copper, and three 
timevS with mlphm\ called in Hind. c]ihc(,ehhtyd. For every tolah of the alloy, 
they take a masliali of co 2 )|>er, and two niasliahs, two surkhs of aulphio*, 
First, they melt it with cop»per, and then wdth sulphur. If the alloy be of 
100 tolahs weight, the 100 mashahsof cojjper are employed as follows:—they 
iirst melt fifty in^shahs with it, and then twice again, twent}^-five mashahs. 
The sulphur is used in similar 2 )roportions. AfW reducing the mixture of 
gold ajid silver to small bits, they mix with it fifty mashahs of copper, and 
melt it in a crucible. They have near at hand a vessel full of cold wmter, on 
the surface of which is laid a broomlike bundle of hay, I]x>on it they poi.U' 
the melted mehil, and prevent it, by stirring it wifh a slick, from forming 
^into a mass. Then having again melted tlxese hits, after mixing them with 
? the remaining copper in ii crucible, they set it to cool in the shmle : and for 
every tolah of this mixture, two mashahs and tw^o surkhs of sidphur are 
used, e,, at the rate of one and one half quarter ser (If eer) per 100 tdhh. 
When it has been thi’ee times melted in this manner, there ajypears on the 
surfaces a whitish kind of ashes, wiiich is silver. This is taken off, and kept- 
ftei)arate ,* and its process siiMll heroaftor be explained. When the rnixtyr© 
of gold and sOver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and 
three for the 6al))hur, the solid part left is tlxe gold. In the language of the 
Panjfib, this gold is calleil kctil^ wdiiist about Dihlf, it is termed pmjar. If 
4 
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tlie mixfnire eontamed mucli gold, it generally turns oxit to U of 6 J Jd«, /but 

it is ofteii only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be tised: 
Either they mix fifty tcilahs of this with 400 tolahs of purer gold, and refine 
it by the SaUtil process; or else they us© tlie Aloni process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of tw'O parts of wild eowdung, and one part of saltpetre. 
Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make it into plates, 
none of which ought to be lighter than tolahs, hut a little broader than 
those which they make in the mloni imocess. Then ha ving besmeared them 
■with sesatne-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, gmng them for 
every stremng two gentle fires. This operation they repeat three or four 
times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they repeat the process till it 
comes up to ninei'pw. The ashes are also collected, being a kind of Flmral. 

JON 9 . 

THE METHOD OF FdS/TEACTING THE STLITSE FEOM THESE 

ASHES. 

"Wliatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after the 
process of uidnl, they mix with double the cpmutity of inire lead, put them into 
a crucible, and keep them for one watch over the fire. When tlie metal is 
cold, they refine it as described under-tlio article Saihdkt p. 22. The ashes of 
it are also Vktral. The saUnk process is also performed in other ways welt 
known to those conversant -with the business. 

18. The Tanimir having melted the k’haral, separates the silver from 
the copper. His foe for ovovy tolah of silver is 1-^ dams. As a ret'urn for the 
profit ho maJces, he piays monthly 300 dams to the dlwdn. Having reduced 
the Jiharal to small bits, he adds to every mm of it stjrs of trtwydr (borax), 
and three sers of pounded natrum, and kneads them together. He then 
puts this mass, s6r by ser, into the vessel above described, and melts it, when 
lead mixed with silver collects in the jjit. This is afterwai'ds refined by the 
process of the mhldh, and the leadwliich separates frorti this, and mixes 
with the ashes, tnm% ptmhar. 

19. The Paihdr buys the saldni and k’haTal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to he melted, and makes a profit on the 
go,Id and silver. For every mati of saldni, ho gives 17 dams, and for the 

same quantity of k’haral 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The IfieMiwdlah brings old copper-coins •wbioli are mixed with 
silver, to be melted; and from i00 tolahs of silver, 8^ rupees go to the 




dlwaii; arid when .he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for it 
fie duty. 

21: The KhiMde. 'When the owners of the metals get thair gold and 
silver in the various ways which have, now been described, the Kliakshoo 
sweeps the mint, takes the sw'eepings to liis own house, washes them, an<J 
gains a profit. SoniG of the sweepers carry on a very flouiisliiiig trade- The 
state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12i mpees. 

And in like manner aU the ofiicers of the mint pay a montiily duty to 
the state, at the rate of tlu-ee dams for every 100 dams. 


ATN 10. 

THE COINS OF THIS GLOEIOUS EMPmE. 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of pmdty, in like manner the form of the coins 
has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the treasim}-, 
and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. GM Coins. 

1. The S’Mnsak is a .rouiid coin weighing 101 tolahs, 9 mashahs, and 
7 siu-Mis, in value equal to 100 k’l i JaUU-mvikaxs. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
ahultdnu ala’eamu alhhaq&m almxCuzzartm hhallaia alldlm nmlhulm wa mtUdmhu 
mrliu dan-lkhildjkti jl/raA,—" The great sultan, the distingiiished emperor, 
may God perpouiate his kingdom and his reign! Struck at the capital 
Agi’ah.” On the field of tho- reverse is tJw leantiful fonmda,^ and the 
following verse of the Ooran '.^-r-^lldhu y(iT%(iqu'xn(zti ytt'shdu hiyhatTi hisdhhiy-^ 
“God is bountiful unto whom Ho pleaseth, without measureand 
roundabout are the names of the first four califs. This is what was first 
out by Matdana Mmpjud, the engraver; after which MuUa ’All Ahmad 
mado With great skill the following additions. On one side, dindrin 

ymifuquhu alrajulu, dmdnm yanfuquhi 'ala acMhihi ft The'best 

coin wbioh a man expends, is a coin which he spends on his co-religionists 
in the jjath of God,” 

And on the other side he wrote, - 

AlmUAmt aVdli alkMifatu almuta'aVi hhdhda nlldlm ta'dla mvlJcahu wa 
mltdnahti, wa abbada 'adlahu tea ihdnahu, —“The sublime sultan, the o.xalted 

‘ Also called Kalimaji, or the Confession I dun, rusiU-tdld/i. 
of Faith, Id ildha ill-alldh, Mukamma- j * Qor. Sur. 11, 208. 
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calif, may God ilic AUnighty perpetaate Mb kingdom and lus roig'n^ and give 
etoxnity to liie jiiBtice and bounty 

After wards aD. this, was ronioTed, and tlio foHo wing two Iiulv^’‘i8 of 
tlie coiD’t-poet and pMlosopker BhaiM Fuhi wore engraved by bim. On one 

.'•iBide,,, , ■ 

ElmrsiMi hik laJfir mu gauJfar ydfi 
8angisiy(iha%partaK>i(injmtkarydfi 
Kan a% miar i tarUyai i %m'ydfi 
W%>i^m*shm'afa^uhkahiSM,hAhhm'yAft, 
is tli 0 SuM from wbicli the seven CK:'eaiiB get their pearls, 

The Mack rocks get their jew^els horn his lustre, 

Tlie mines get their gold from his fostering glance, ^ 

And their goldis onnohled by Akbar’s stamp,” 
and, AUctlm jalla jaUluki ,—^*God is gr'eat, may his His glory shine 

forth !” in the middle. And on the other side, 

f n Biklahhih pkrayah i'ummHhuwad 
Bci naq^ah i dmcdm u ndm i jdwid hmoml 
Simd % Ba\idatash hamm hm Mh hadahr 
Yah %arrah nmarAardalii IhursMd huwad* 
coin, which is an oniameiit of hope, 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its anspieiousness, it is sufficient 
That once for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the JDimne era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name arid simp©, weighing 
91 tolahs and 8 mdshahs, in value equal to 100 round inahurs, at 11 mashahs 
each. It has tlie same improssion as the preceding. 

f3. The is the half of each of the two preceding coms. It is 

sonietimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as tho 
$7ta?iaah, and on the otlier side th§ fallowing Itub^’i by Yard :~ 

Tn naqd i raw an i ganj i s/uihmMM 
Bd hmhah i iql(U hunad Jmmrd/d 
Ipim^shed hipanvarash azdnru Mh hadrchr 
Ydhad sJim'af az sihlcah i AhharskuhL 
This current (X)in of the imperial treasiu’O 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by ^Hcbar’e stamp 


* Accordingto thoISTatiiral Philosophers 
(y£ the Middle Ages, the influeaoa of the 
Ajuii calls the mebils, the peaids and pre¬ 


cious stones into existence ; mde the thir¬ 
teenth Am. The ailusioti to the snn is 
explained by the note to page HI. 





4* The AimaJi is the fomih part of tlie ahamah^ round and squaw. 
Some hat^e the 8am.a impresBion as the s^humahy and some have on one side 
thofollowmgEuUVibyEaizi*— 

Tn HiJclmh hill dad i hahht rd zihtmr hM 
Firdijah i null sipihr u haft akMar had 
Zivrrin mq^dht hh-a%h oliun %(ir IM 
Bar dahr raw an handn i Bhdh ahhar had. 

** This coin—^May it adorn the hand of tho fortunate, 

And may it he an ornament of the nine heavens and the seren 
, , ■. .stars 

Is a gold coin,—May golden he its work! 

Let it be curi’ent ibr all ages to the glory of Shah Alibar.’^ 

And on the other side the preceding Itubfi^i. 

5. The of the same two forms as the in value equal to 

one-hfth of the lirst coin. 

lliere are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-tv^'^eiitieth, one twenty-fifth, of sihcm8<ih. 

6. The, of a square fonn, is the liftieth part of the s^hamah^ in 

value equal to two muhurs.® 

7. The rotmd lAl i JaUliy^ An weight find value equal to two round 
having on one side Alldhu ahbary''^ and on the other Yd rnuAmi-- 

“Ohelj)er.’^ 

8. 'Yhe u(ftdhi is round, weighs I tolah, 2 mashahs and >t|' surkhs, in 


^ OvJmuL Abulfa/Ts spelling in the 
text is aiiiDiguoas. 

^ The MSS. differ. Most of them place 
the Chufid as the sixth coin, afier the 
JIJituaty and read;— 

The Clmgub of a square form, Woigli- 
irig 3 tolahs, 5|- surkhs; its value is 
thirty^ rupees. Also, of a toumI foiin, 
weighing 2 t<ilahs, 9 miUhalis, having a 
value of threfi round mikurs, of 11 nui- 
sliahs each, 27 rupees). But the 

inqu'ession of both is the sanae. They 
M ihtifyUeth pai*t of tljo S'haiksahl' 

The last sentence docs not agree with 
the ^'fdue and weight of tlie 8110718 ah ; 
lor the two Ohuguls, as given by Abul- 
fa/1, would eanh bo the'^JJ^th part of the 
two kinds of Slcansah^ not the fiftieth 
pari 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of 
Prinsep’s Useful tables, pp. 5 and 0, gives 
an extraiit from a hlS. of the A'ln in J\is 
possession, which appears to agree with 
the above refwling ; but he only mentions 
the stiuare forzn of the Ch ii(f wl^ weighing 


3 tolahs, Bh surkhs, worth 30 rupees; 
and then passes on to the eighth coin, the 
Aftdhi. 

Two other MSS.-—amoTig tliem Gol. 
Hamilton s—read afiUr the Bimat, (i. <?., 
‘">yfter the twenty-fifth lino of p. 24 of my 
text edition)— 

“ 6. The Chahdrgdshah (or square), 
weighing 3 tolahs, hi fuukhs, worth 30 
rupees.'’ 

“ 7. The fr/rd (or round) ; WHUghing 2 
tolahs, 9 infhihahs, in value equal to the 
^ rovr>d mic/iurs of 11 mfhihuhs each," 

“ Both have the sa.me impression." 

8. The CJmgul, of a square form, the 
fiftieth part of % SltmmOi, in value equal 
to two Ldl I JdtaU mulmrsA 

This I’cading obviates all difficulties. 
But the rt^ai queidion is wlietlier the 
Chahdrgoshah, the Girf and the Chugtd 
are three distinct coins. 

“For the round Lai i JaldU, mme 
MSS. only read, *' The Gird,” L e., round, 
taking the words Lai i Jdldli to the 
preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 





value equal to 12 rupees. On one jside, Alldhu ahhar, jalh jalMhiliUy^ and 
on tiio other the date according to the Divine era, and the jdace where it is 
struck. 

9, Theis round, weighs 12 mashahs, 1| sui’klis, hears the same 
stamp as tjie AftdM, and has a value of 10 rupees. 

10. ihid sqmre LctH i Jaldli is of the same weight and value; on one 
side Alldhu ahhar^'*' and on the other jalla jaldhOiViP 

.11. ^Addqtdkah is round, weighs 11 mdshahs, and has.i^ value of 

nine rupees. On one side AllaJm akhtir^^'^ and on the other, Yd 

12. The Round nmhwr^ in weight and Vidue equal to the ^Adlgutkuh^ hut 
of a diiferont^ stamp. 

13. Mihrdhf is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
muhur. 

14. The both square and round. In weight and value it is 

to Lan i and the round muhur. It bears the stamp 

muHnu.'’’* 

Id. The aiiaMrgdsliah, in stamp and weight the same as the AftdU, 

16. The ' Gird is the half of the Ildhiy and has the same stamp. 

17. The JD'han^ is htdf a i JaldU.^ 

18. Tim the half of the 

19. The R(iU is a quarter of the Aj'tdhl 

20. The is a quarter of the and 

21. The iWim'is a quarter of the 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the lldln. 

23. The Fmida^u is the fltth part, of the Mli JaUli; on one side is a My, 
and on the other a v ild rose. 

24. TYeiSumntr or Ashtmddhy is one-eighth of the IldM; on oiie side 
^^Alldhc (Mary''md on the othe^ 

25. The IlM m the sixteenth part of the lUU, It has on both sides a 
wildrose.^ 

26. The Zarah iB the 32nd part of an IldM^ and has the same stamp as 
tJm kalL 

A:s regards gold eoins, the custom followed in the imponal mint is to 
coin La^l iJaMlis, irimmy and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. The 
other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


^ Ithasthe (SajyidAhma^^^ 

edition of the Aiu). 

® The figure is 

® In I'orbcs's Dictionary, da/nm. 


Several MSS. read —Half a quarter 
Ilahi and Lai i Jalali.’' Forbes gives six 
inipees (P). 

* Several MSS. liave Rabi\ Perliaps we 
should write Rabbi, 
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B. Siher Coim, 


1. The Bupee is round, and Amghs eleven and one half mrishahs. It 
was first introduced in the time of 8Mr Khdn. It was perfected during this 
reign, and received a new stamp, on one side AUdJiu akhr, jalla jaldhilm,'^' 
and on the other the date. Although, the marlcet price is solnetiiues more or 
less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it in the payment of 
salaries. 

2. The Jalalah i.s of a squai'e foim, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The is half a 

4. The Oham is a quainter JaUlak 

5. The Fandau ia a fifth of the JalMah. 

6. The the eighth part of the tAe/aW. 

7. The is one-tenth of the 

8. The Bald is the sixteenth part of the JdUlah, 

9. The/S'tt/d is one-t^ventieth of the 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Bupee, winch are 
however different in form. 

C. Copper Coins, 

1. Tlw Bam weiglis 5 tdaks, i. e., 1 tokh, 8 mdshalis, and 7 mirklis; it is 
the fortietli part of the rupee. At first this coin was called Pwimh, nrul also 
i7a7«7o7*; now it is ImowE under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
giyon whore it was struck, and’on the other the date. 

1 or the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five parts, 
each of which is called a jetal.^ This imaginary division is only used by 
accountants: 

2. The AdMlah is half of a dam. 

3. The PduJah is a c^uarticr ddm. 

4. The BamH is one-eighth of a d/tm. 

^ In the beginning of this reign, gold wa.s coined to the glory of his fi 
Majesly in many parts of the empire; now gold coins are struolc at four placses 
only, m., at the seat of the government, in Bengal, Ahrnadabdd (Giijrut), 'v:r 

and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in those four places, and '' 

besides in tlia following ten. places,—IldhabSs, Agrah, TJjain, Siirat, Dihli, 
iatana, Kashmir, Lahdr,_ Multin, Tilndah. la ircenty-eight toivns copper • 
coins only are struck, ^•M., Ajmir, Audh, Atak, Alwar, Ikdaon, Banfiras, 
Bhaltkar, Bahrah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jfilandhar, Hardwar, Hisar Fufizah, 

Often misspelt cMtal. Tlie text gives | the correct spelling. 







K%i, Q'wftliar, Owak’hpur, KaMiiwar, Lak’hnau, Mandu, Mgor, SarHiicl, 
%4lk6t, Savoivj, Sahftt-anpur, S&rangi>vvr, San^biil, Qaiiatij, liantanblnir. 

Mercantile affaira in this country are mostly transaoted in romA nmhurs, 

f/upm) 

. UiipriiKnpied men cause a great deal of mischief hy ruhhiiig down the 
coins, or by employing wimilar xiiotliods; and in conse<iuence of the 
dotie to the nation at large, his Slajjesty continually consults e.^perieaced men, 
and from liis kno’wledge of the spmt of the age, issues new regulations, in 
order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. Finty when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of E4jah T6darmal,* 
/wr Muds of muluirs were allowed to be current: A. There was a « 
MM, wliich had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
I tolah, 1| sui'khs. It was quite piue, and had a value of 400 dams. 
Again, there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhur 
with the imperial Btami>, of which three degrees passed as oxiifent, r/k, 
B. This muliur, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 
mishahs. Its value was 360 dunis. If from wear and tear it had lost in 
weight within three grains of rice, it was still allowed to be of the some de¬ 
gree, and no diherence was made. 0. The same muliur, when it had lost in 
weight from four to six rice grains j its value was 365 ddins. B, The same 


cial abilities. His eldest son iOVidnt, a 
commander of seven bundred. Was killed 
b. tbe war with Timthah 
AbuUkzl did not like Tddarmal per¬ 
sonally, but praises hini for bis strict in¬ 
tegrity and abilities; he charges him 
with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. 
Aurangiieb said, lie had heard from bis 
ibtlier, that Akbar complained of the 
rajah’s independcme.e, vauiii/, and hic/oted 
adkermee to Hmdtt-mn. Abulfazl openly 
complaine<i of liim'^to Akbar ; but the 
emperor with his usiifil regard foi* .tbitb- 
ful servict‘», said that he could not drive 
away*an old serv^ant. In his adherence 
to Hinduisni, Tddorina! may be contrast¬ 
ed with Bir Bar, whoa, short time bo (ore 
hivl<^^th bad becoTno a menaber of the 
Div'hte Faith, OnCe when accompany¬ 
ing Akbar to' the Panjkb, in the huiTy 
of the de])a,rtuiv, Todarniars idols were 
lost; and as he transaetol no business 
before his daily worship, he reinainoct for 
several days without food and drink, and 
was at last with dilHeulty cheered up by 
the emperor, 


^ Ekjah T6da:ntial, a K’hetri by caste, 
was bom at LabiSr. He appears to 
have entered Akbar s seiwice d\iring 
the eighteenth year of the emperor’s 
reign, wlmu he waa employed to settle 
the atfairsf, of iSlujrat. In the 19th year, 
we find him .in Bengal in company with 
Mimim Khd% ; and three years latfWj 
again in Gujrat. In the 27ih year, ho 
was appointed I)virdn ol the empire, 
when he remodelled the rovenuo system. 
After au unsuccessful attempt on bis life 
made by a K’hetri in the 32nd year, he 
was sent against the \rusul;55ais, to avenge 
the death of Bir Bar- In the cHth year, 
old age and sickness obliged him to send 
in his resigTii^-tion, wldch ’ Akbar unwill¬ 
ingly accepted. Retiring to the banks 
of the (iangeB he died-~or, tveni to Ml, 
aB Badaoni expresses liimself in the case 
of Hindus-*"*on the eleventh day A. H. 
998, or .10th blovember 1589, the same 
year in which llajah Bhagawan Diis died, 
fedarmal had reached the rank of a 
Vhili&rhazdri, or coinmaiider of Tour 
Thovisand, and was no less distinguished 
for his personal courage, than his fin an- 





niuhiir wlien it had lost in wriglit from six to nine rice grams ; its value 
was 350 dims. 

Muhxirs of less weiglit than this were considered as bullion. 

Of jRupe&Sf three kinds were then current, mz,^ A. one of a square fom, 
of pure silver, /ind weighing 11 m^shahs; it went under the name of 
JaldlaJr, and had a value of 40 ddms. B, The round, old AMarsJidhi 
Bupee, which, when of full weight, or even at a surkh less, was valued at 
30 dilrns. C, The same rupees, when in weight two surkhs less, at 38 
d^ms. 

Eiipees of less Veight than this were considered as bullion. 

Smndly^ on the 18th Mihr of che 29th year of the Divine era, ’Azad- 
uddaulah Amir Dathullah^ of Slurdz coming at the head of affairs, a royal 
order wa,s issued, that on tlie muhirsy as far as three grains; and on the 
ru 2 >eesy as far as mx grains short weight, no account should be taken, but 
that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhm’s were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the dehcioncy, whatever their dehcienoy 
might be; hut it was not ordered, that only mnhui‘8 dow'ii to nine 
grains less, should be regarded as muhurs. Again, according to the sante 
regulation, the value of a niuhur that was One surkh deficient, was put 
dims and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one 


was the 

pupil 01 Jinajah tIamaiaUclin Mahmiid, 
Kamaluddin of Shirwin, and Mu* Ghias- 
uddin Mansur of Siiirdz. He so excel¬ 
led in all branches of Natural philosophy, 
especially mechanics, that Abiilia/J said 
of him, “ If the books of antiquity should 
be lost, the Amir will restore them/’ At 
the earnest solidtations of ’Adil Shdh of 
Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Dekliau. 
In A.il. 991, after the death of 'Adil 
Shah, he Was invited by Akbai*, who 
raised him to the dignity of a /S'a^iJ’r,'and 
bestowed upon him, throe years later, 
the title ot Aminulmulk, He was ap- 
poinued to assist Tddavmal, and rendered 
good service in working up the old re¬ 
venue books. His title Amhmlmulki 
to which Abulfazl alludes fmde p. 28,1. 
9 of my text edition), was in the same 
year changed to 'Azaikiddanlah^ or the 
arm of the empire. The Amir went 
atterwards to Khand^sh. After his return 
in 997 to Akbar, who was then in Kash¬ 
mir, he was attacked with fever, of which 
ho died. Thinking to understand the 
medioal art, he refused the advice of the 
famous Hakim 'Ali, and tried to euro 
the fever by eating hartsahy {;vf.de the 


twenty•foui’ih Ain), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Abulfazl, Faizi, and Bir Bar, 
the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical ixwen- 
tions, mentioned below, are ascribed by 
Abulfizl to Akbar himseltV!). The Ahih 
was, however, on the llr tenns with 
Abulfazl, whose son he instructed. Acv 
cording to the author of the Mlr-dt ul 
'Alum, he was “ a- worldly man, ofien 
accompanying the emperor on hunting 
parties, with a ride on h?s shoulder, and a 
powdor-bag in his waistband, treading 
down science, and performing feats of 
strength, which Eiistam could not have 
performed.” 

It is stated by the author of the Mad^ 
sir ul umard that according to some, the 
Amir was a Sih'-hazdri, or Coinmandev 
of three tliousand ; but I do not find 
his name among the lists of Akbar s 
grandees given in the Tahaqdt i Akhari, 
and the last Ain of the .second book of 
this work. Instead of Amir Fathullah, 
we also find, especially in Badaoiu, Skdlt 
F'athullah, He lies buiied on the 
Taklit i Sulaimm. Faizi’s ode on his 
death is very fine. 
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eurkhof mWrfgold at.tlie low rate of^«r dams and afxaction. AecoKling to 
T6dai-mars regidation, a deduction of/w dams Vas made for a deficiency of 
one surih; and if tfie muliux had lost something more than the tliree grams, 
for which he had made no accotmt, even if it were only J sui-kh, full five 
dftms were siihtracted; and for a deficiency of surkhs, he deducted ten 
dSms, even if the deficiency should not be quite li surklis.^ By the new 
law of ’Azaduddaulah, the value of a muhur was lessened by six dims and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 363 ddms and a fraction only/ 

’Azaduddaulah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round mpoe had been fixed at one ddm less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupee, when of full weight or not less than one surbh, at forty ddms; 
and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a deficiency of 
two surkhs, they now deduct for the same deficiency only one ddm andafiaC" 
tion. 

Tkirily, when ’Azaduddaulah went to Khandesh, the Eajah estimated 
the value of muhurs that had been expressed in JalCdah rupees, in round 
rupees ; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed again the 
deficiencies on muhurs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij IDidn” received the charge of the government, 
he adopted the Elijah’s manner of estimating the muhurs; hut hb deducted 


' Fot ’Azaduddsnlah having fixed the 
value of 1 sxirkli of coined gold at 4 ddms 
ai)id a small fraction* the Talue of aimihur 

of full weight (11 raasliahs = 11 x 8 
surkhs) was only llS<BX(4 4* a small 
fraction) daitiB; i, e„ according to Abul- 
fazl, 363 ddms and a fraction, instead of. 
8jJ0 ddins. 

r » Qpdi) Khdnw first mentioned during 
the seventeenth year of Akbar’s reign, 
when he was made governor of the Fort of 
Bdrat, which Ak bar after a siege of forty- 
seven days had coiiqaerecl. ^ In the 23vd 
year he was sent to Oujrat; and after 
the death of Shah Man<?ixr, he was, two 
ydars later, appointed as^ Diwdn. In 
the 28th year he accompanied^ the army 
during the conquest of Gujrat. in^ the 
34th year, he received Sctmhhal as jdgir. 
After the death of Todannal, he was 
again appointed wa Diwdn. This is the 
time to which Ahulfazl refei;s. In 1002 
he was made governor of Kabul, where 
he was not successful. After his removal, 
he accompanied, in 1005, his son-in-law 
Prince Danyal as Atdli^^ or tutor, hut 
ho soon returned to Akhar. During the 
absen ce, in 1007, of the epiperor in Khan- 


ddsh, he was governor of Agmh. Two 
yeai's later he was promoted do the go¬ 
vernorship of the Panjab and Kabul. At 
the accession of Jahangir, he was sent to 
Oujidit, hut returned next year to the 
Panjdb, where he had to fight against 
the .Itaushaniyyahs. He died, at an ad¬ 
vanced age, ill 1035, or A. D. 1625-2(). 
Abiillazl, in the last Ain of the second 
book, mentions him a?- CliahMimdri.m 
Commander of Four Thousand, which 
high rank lie must have held for some 
time, as Mzdmi i Ilarawi, in his Tahd- 
qat i Akhari, mmitio ns him as such, ^n d 
as Diwfin- Wren tutor to PrinceDan- 
yal, he vvas promoted to the command of 
Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij 
Khan was a pious man, and a stanch 
Bun 111 ; h o was much respected for his 
leaining. As a poet he is known under 
the name of UJfati; some of his verses 
may he found in the concluding chapter 
of the Mir-dt ul 'Ham, Tlie high rank 
which he hold, was less due to his talents 
as a statesman, than to his fiunily- 
■contiexion with the kings of Tdran. ^ Of 
his two sons, Mirza Baifullab and .Mirza 
Husain Qulij, the kttt;r is best known. 








ten ddms for a deficiency in the weiglit of a mnhur, for which the Edjah 
had deducted five dfims; and twenty dams, for the former deduction of ten 
dfons ; whilst ho considered every mnluir as bullion, if the dofieiency was 
l-i- siu-khs. Similaaiy, every rupee, the dofieiency of which was one suj-Hi, 
was consideml as bullion. 

Lmthj, his Majesty trusting to Ms advisers, and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, til] 
after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of tMs 
matter, he issued another regulation, wMch saved the nation further losses, 
and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of Bahman, 
of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A. D. 1592,) he adopted the second 
[t- 0 ., ./Izadiiddanlah’sj method, with one exception, namely, he did not 
approve of the provision that a inuhur flie deficiency of which did not exceed 
t/iree, and a rupee, the defieieucy of which did not exceed ««>, surldis, should 
still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was the only effec¬ 
tual metJiod for preventing the fraudulent practices of unprincipled men ; 
for the former regidations contained no remedy in eases when the officers of 
the mint coined money of the alxive deficiency in weight, or when treasurers 
reduced full coins to the same deficienoy. Besides shameless, tMevish people 
maile light grain weights, and used to reduce muhui-s, deficient by tlireo 
grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst they accepted miihurs six grains 
deficient as mnhurs deficient hy nine grains. This reduction of coins being 
continued, large ^puautltios of gold were stoleu. and the losses seemed never 
to end. By the command of Ms Majesty grain weights of h&ldgMri were 
made, which were to be used in weigMiig. On the same date other stiin- 
gent regnlntions wore issued, that the treasurers and revenue collectors 
should not demand from the tax-payers any particular species of coins, and. 
that the exact deficiency in weight and pm-ity, whatever it might be, should 
be taken according to the present rate and no more. TMs order of Ms 
Majesty disappointed the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and 
foeed the nation from the cruelty' of oppressors. 


A'rN 11. 

THE DIEHAM AND THE DfNAE. 

Having given some account of the cmueney of the empu-o, I shall add 
B few partioulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on tJie value 
of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, or Dirlidm, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of wMch resembled that of a date stone. During the califate of 
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it w«as changed to a oirctilar form; and in the time oi ZuhaiTy it tras 
impressed witli the words AlldJm (Q-od), haralmt (blessing). stamped 

upon it the chapter of the Qordn called IhMdg; and others say that he imprinted 
. it with his own ntime. Others assert, that ^Omar was the first who stamped 
an impression on dirhams; whilst, according to some, Greek, Klinsravite, 
and Himyaritedirhamswere in circulation at the time of Ahdnlinahk, the son 
Marw^in, by whose order BEajjdj, the son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams* 
Some say that Hajjdj refined the base dirhams, and coined them with the words 
JMdhu aJmd (God is one), and AUMu gmmd (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams 
were called makriihah (abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby 
dishonoured; unless this term he a corruption of some other name. After 
Hajjdj, at tixe time of the reign of Yazkd ibn i Abdifimalik, ’Omar ibn 
Hubairah coined in the kingdom of ’Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had 
made ; and afterwards Khalicl ihn Ahdullah Qasrf, when governor of ’Ii*% 
made tliem siill finer, hut they were brought to the liighest degree of pmity 
by Yousuf ibn ’Omar. Again, it has been said that Mug’ah ibn Zubair was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdh; wdiilst 
others give the weights of twenty, tw’elve and ten qirdts^ asseiting at the 
same time that ’Omar had taken a dirham of each kind, and fonned a coin 
of fourteen qirdts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is likewise 
said that at the time of ’Omar there were current several kinds of diihams; 
fir sty some of eight ciAngSy which were called hagU%, after Bds laglil who was an 
assay-master, and who struck dirhams hy tlie command of’Omar; hut others 
call them haghallty from haglmly which is the name of a village secondly^ some 
of four dangs, which were called Uhri; thirdlyy some of three d^ngs, which 
were known as maghrili; and lastly, some of one dang, named ycmani, the 
half of which four kinds ’Omar is said to have taken as a unifonn average 
weight. Ifazil of Khujand says that in former days dirhams had been of 
two kinds, first .‘—full ones of eight and six dangs (1 dang of his = 2 qirdU; 
1 qkr&t = 2 tassiijy 1 tassvj = 2 hahhah); and secondlyy deficient ones of four 
d^ngs and a fraction. Some hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Bh/ndr is a gold coin, weighing one misqdly i. If dirhams, a® 
they put 1 misqdl = 6 ddngs ; 1 dang 4 tassiij; \ tassiij ~ 2 habhahs ; 1 hahhah 
rr: 2 jam (barley gi’aiiis); 1 jau = 6 Ichardals (mustard-grain); 1 khardal 
H 12 fah; 1/iat? = 6 fatkh; 1 fatil — ^^ naqks y 1 naqir zz: & qitmirs ; and 
1 qitmir —12 zarrahs. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqdl is a weight, used in weighing gold; and 
it is also the name of the coin. From some ancient wiitings it appears 


According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 




St the Greek misq/tl iBOwi of use, and weighs two less than this; 

and that the Greek dirhani differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by ^ or \ of a nmqdL 


A'm 12 . 

THE PROFIT OF THE HEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 

One round muhur of 11 mashahs buys one tolah of gold of 10 ban; or 
one tolah, 2 surkhs of Of b^n; or 1 tohih, 4 8. of 8 i bdn ; or 1 tolah 6 5 . of 
9| b^n; or ^ tolah, I mdshah of 9 bdn ; and similarly, according to the same 
propoi*tjon, the decrease of one bdn increases the quantity of gold which a 
mrihiirlliii buy, by one m^shah. 

The merchant buys for 100 La^l x JaldU muhurs 130 2 m. Of of Hun 

gold of 8f bfijis. Of this quantity '22 t. 9 xn. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the khdh i khaldg^ so that 107 4 m. If a, of pure gold remain, 

which are coined into 105 muhurs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a tolah 
of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the khdlc ikhaldq are recovered 
2 11 xyt, 4 < 9 . of gold, and 11 t, 11 m, 4f 8, of silver, the value of both of 

which is 35 rupees, 12f tangahs,‘ so that altogether the ahovenientxoned 
quantity otIiMn gold yields 105 muhurs, 39 Rs., and 25 ddms. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. Firsts 2 Rh, 18 d, 124/., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been exphuned above ; mcondhj^ 
5 Rs. Bd. 8 /. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R, 4^ d. If on 
account of articles used in refming the metal, viz., 26 d. 16f/. dung ; 4 d. 20j, 
soloni; 1 d. lOj. water ; \\ d. 6 /. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 4 d. Gf/. on account 
ot i\iQ Mdki Mddg {viz., 21 d. 7^/. charcoal, and 3 22 24/. lead); 

thirdly, 6 Rs. 37f d., winch the owners of the gold take from the merchant, 
as a consideration for lending him the gold ; this item goes to the Biwan in 
case the ^*old belongs to the exchequer; foxirtkly, 100 Ldl i JaUU muhurs, 
which the merchant gets in exchange for the gold which he brought; fifthly, 
12 R8. 37 d. 3 f /. which the merchant tjjjj^es as liis ])rofit; sixthly^ 5 midiurs 
12 Rs. 3f d., which, go to the exchequer.* According to this pro];>ortion, 
merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported inta Hindustan, it is to be found in abundance 
in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet.. Gold may also 
be obtained by the >Sfl7(i/^i-process from the sands of the Ganges and Indus, 


' One tangah = 2 dams; now-a-days 
011(3 tangah -- 2 pais. 

* There is a slight mistake of \\j4tal8. 


as the several items added up give 105 m. 
39 R&. 24 d. 23f/„ but not 105 m. 39 Rs. 
2hd, 
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several other livers, as most of the waters of this country are mixed with 
gold : however, the labour and expense greatly exceed the profit. 

One Hiipee buys 1 j?. 0 m, 2 s. of pure silver j hence for 950 Rs.tho merchant 
gets 969 t, 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 t 0 m. 4| s, burn away in 
casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a eiuplus of silver worth 
27 d^ms. The several items firsts 2 Us. 22 d, 12/, as wages for the work¬ 
men {viz., The WeigJman 5 d. 7|/., tho Clidshikgkr 3 d. 4 the Melt&r 6 12^-/.; 

the Zarrdh 2 Es. 1 d. 0/. ; the SihkacM %d, 12^ /.) ; moondly, 10 15/^, on ae- 

eoant of requisites {vh., 10 d. charcoal, and 15/. water); thirdly, 50 RsA^d. 0/., 
payable to the Diw^i; fourthly, 950 Its., which the merchant gets in exchange 
for the silver he brought; and fifthly, 3 Rs, 21 /.^ being the profit of 

tho merchant. If he refines the base silver at his OAvn house, Ids profit will 
be much greater but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot bo 
so great. 

Of the silver, called /dri and shoM, and the other above mentioned baser 
coins, one rupee buys 1 0 m. 4so that 950 Rupees will buy 989 i, 7 m. 

In the Sahhdki xn*occss, 14 10 m. 1 8. burn away, being at the rate of 

jper cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 11 m. 3 s. are lost in the fire. The 

remainder yields 1012 rux)ees; and from the kh/tk i Idharal 3J R8. are recover¬ 
able. The several items are~^/'5if, 4 Rs. 27 d. 24|/. on account of the wages 
of the workmen the Weighman 5 d. 7|'/.; the Sahh/ik 2 Ms. 0 d. 19/. ; tlio 
Qurgkdh 4 d, 19/.; the Ckdshnigk 3 d, 4/. ; the Melt&i' 6 d^ 12|^/.; the Zarrdh 
2 Rs. 1 d ,; the SilckacM 6 d. 12^/.); secondly, 5 i?«. 24 d. 15/. for necessaries, 
{vk, 5 Rh. 14 d. lead ; \0 d. charcoal; and 15/. water); thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., 
payable to the state ; fourthly, 950 Ms. which the merchant receives for his 
silver ; fifthly, 4 Rs. 29 d. his profit.' Sometimes the merchant gets the 
silver cheap, when hia profit is much larger. 

1044 ddmslmy one mtm of copper; i. e., at the rate of 26 d. 2^j. per sir. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is biunt away in melting ; and as each ser yields 
30 ddms, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the oiierchaiit 
takes his capital, and 18 d. 19^/. as profit, 33 d. 10/. go to the workmen ; and 
15 d. 8/. for necessaries, {vk. 13 d 8 /. for charcoal ; I d. for water; and 
Id. for clay); 5 Si d. go to tho stat?^ 


AIN 13. 

THE ORIGIN OF METARS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely wmrni, dry, light ; air is relatively 


‘ These items added give Rs. 1015, 
26d, 14J j., i. e., a little more than the 


sum mentioned by Abulfazl (1015 Rs. 

20 a.) 







vtmn, moist, Kght; water is relatively cold, moist, Leavy; eai-tli is ftWutely 
cold, dry, Iteavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of heaviness; 
moistaess easily separates particles, whilst di-yness prevents their separation. 
This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into existence, Jnt, the 
Mr i secondly, stones ; i/drdly, plants; fourtM^, animals. From the 

heat of the sun, watery particles become lighter, mix with the air, and rise 
up. Such a mixture is caUed luMdr (gas). From the same cause, eai-thy 
particles mix wiA the air, and rise up. This mixture is called duMdri 
(vapour). 8ometime.s, however, airy particles im'x with the earth. Several 
philosophers call both of the hhovo mixtures bukhdr, hut tlistinguish the 
mixture of watery particles and air by the name of 'moist, or watery hukhdr, 
whilst tliey call the mixture of earthy particles and air, dry huMidr, or dukhdni 
hukhdr (vaimur-like gas). Both mixtures, they • say, produce above tbo 
sxuTaco of the earth, clouds, wand, rain, snow, &e.; and, below, tlie surface of 
our earth, earthquakes, spring.s, and minerals. They also look upon the hukhdr 
as the body, and upon the dtikMn as the soul of tldngs. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies axe called into existence, as 
described in books on pbilosophy. 

Minerals are of five hinds: Jrsf, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ytiqiit; secondly, those wliioh do not melt, on iKscount of 
thCir liquidity, as quiolcsilver; thirdly, those wliieh can be melted, being at 
the same time neitlier malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone; fourthly, 
those .which can be melted, being however not malleable, but inflammable,’ 
as sulphur; //aify, those which can be melted, and are maUeable, but not 
inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt, when from the union of 
the inherent principlesxif dryness and moisture its pai-tieles are moveable; 
and a body is called maUeable, when we can make it extend in such a 
manner, as to yield a longer and wider surface, without, however, either 
separating a part from it, or adding a jiart to it. 

When in a mixture of kuJcMr with dukhdn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of the 
sim causes the whole to contract, duicxsinvER wiU be produced. Since no 
part of it is destitute of dukhan, the dryness is perceptible; hence, on touching 
it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it; and since its contraction was 
produced by heat, no wai-mth can dissolve it. Again, when in a mixture of 
hukhdr and dukhan, both are nea-vly in equal proportion, a tenacious greasy 
moisture is produced. At the time of feriuentation, aiiy particles enter, when 
cold causes the whole to contract. This mass is infliunmable. If the dukhan 
and the gi-easinoss are a little in excess, sunrHUK wiU be produced, in coloiu' 

* Or doings from on high, m rain, snow, &o. 
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eittier red or yeUow, or grey or wliite. If tlie proportion of the dnUito is large, 
and that of the grease loss, absenio will result, which is red and yellow. And 
if the quantity of the hukhdr is greater, pure, black and yellow nakitha m 
aiise, after the mixture gees solid. Since in all, cold was the cause of the 
contraction, they can ho melted; and on account of the prevalence of greasi- 
ness imd tenacious moistness, they axe also inflaoninable, though, on account 

of, the moistness, not malleahle. i* u 

Although qmoksilver and sulphur are the only component parts ol the 

seven bodies,” there arise various forms from a difference in purity, or from 
pecuHar circumstanees of the mixture, or from a variety of the action of the 
component parts on each other. Thus »iker will result, when neither of the 
two components mixes with earthy pai-ticles, when they are ptu-e and hecome 
perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, and less than the quicksilver . 
Or, when both are in equal proportions and the sulphur red, and capable of 
coloiuing, ffoU wiU originate. Again, under similar circunistances, if both 
contract after the mixture, hut before a complete union has been effected, 
kUrcMniy^aihe produced. This body is also caUed A'haneMni, and seems 
really to be raw gold; some say, it is a kind of copper. Again, if only the 
sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver tlie larger component, with an 
additional power of burning, will result. And if the mixture be not 

thorough, and the quicksilver larger, will be produced; some saydhafc 
purity of the components is essential. If both compounds he of an mfenor 
kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy particles of the quicksilver have a 
tendency of separating, and the power of burning be inherentfn the stdphur, 
iron, wiU result. And if under similar conditions the intermixture be not 
perfect, and the quicksUver quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. 
Tliese seven metals are caUed tlw term hodm ; and quicksilver has the name 
otthe mother of the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the hoiks. Quicksilver 
is also denominated the spirit, and arsenic and sulphur, ilo^6p%vots of life.^ 

/«««.(pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Rixh % tiitiyd, 
and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, but tliere 
is a mine of it in Hindustaiyn the ten-itory of Mlirr, which is a dependency 
Of the Subah of Ajrnfr. Some practical mechanics' are of Opinion that the 
metal called ric^q is a silver in the state of leprosy, and quicksilver a silver in 
the state of apoplexy; that lead is gold apoplectic and hm-nt, and bronze 
crude gold; and that the chemist, like the doctor, can restore these diseased 
metals by the principles of similarity and opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies several compounds, used for 
ornaments, vessels, &c. Among them I may mention, 1. SafWk, which the 

^ According to some MBS.? the Hindus, 
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ptiople of Hindustan call MnsL It is a mixturG of 4 sers of copper to 1 8 f 3 r of 
tin, melted together. 2. i2ih*, 4 sere of copper to 1|- sera of lead. It is called 
in this covmtry hhmgdr, 3 . Brass^ which the Hindus is made in 

three ^ays, 2^ sers copper to \ jier r Ah i tuth/a, which is rnalleahle, 
when cold; secondly y 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of ruhi tutiyd^ which is 
malleable, when heated; thirdly^ 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of rlih i 
tiitiyd, not worked \nth the hammer, hut by casting. 4 , 8tm i suhhtahy 
composed of lead, silver, and bronze; it has a hlack lustre, and is .used in 
painting, o. Hafijosh^ like the KhurcMnty is nowhere to bo found ; 

it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdUqAn, whilst others give thi.s 
name to cojnmon copper. 6, Ashidhat, a compound of eight metals, tho 
six of the fiafijdshj Hih i tiitiyd^ and kdmu It is tilso made of seven 
components. 7. Kcmlpatr^ 2 sers of safidru^ and 1 ser of copper. It is 
coloured, and looks well, and belongs to the inventions of his Majesty.*' 


Am 14 . 

ON SPECIFIC aEAVITY. 

It has been said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of huhhdr and ditkhdn^ which thomselves consist of light and heavy elements. 
Besides, bukhar i^ wdo^ dry; and a complete union of the two sets in, 
sometimes belbre and after the mixture, and sometimes in either of these 
conditions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery and airy 
partidos are more numerous tlian its watery and earthy particles, is lighter 
than a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy particles; and 
likewise, every mineral in wliich the bukhar predominates over the dukhan, 
is lighter than a mineral, in which ihe opposite is the case. Again, a mineral 
in wliich the complete union of the bukhdr and dukhan has sot in, is heavier 
than one wliich h^is not reached this degree, ])ecau8e the interstices between 
the particles, and the entering of air, make a body large mid light. Bearing 
tills in mind, we have a means of discovering the weight and lightness of 
every body. Some one,® now long ago dead, has expressed tho weight of 
sererfil bodies in verses, (metro Mujtass )— v ^ 

Za rhy ijmsah i haftdd^ u yalc diram shndhy 
Child skmhmty u %a arziz svy u hasht shuradr, 

Zahah qadast suruh panjah o nxih dhtm ehil; 
ij u mis chihil 6 panj nuqrah panjah u char. 


^ This phrase seems to moan that 
the invention \vas made at the time of 
Akbai'. 

^^Ahu JSf aqr i Bardliiy of Farah, a town 
in Sijistan. His real name is J\lu]iamniad 
Badi-uddm. He has written a Vocabu- 
6 


kr;y in rhyme., entitled 
which for centuries has hoen read in 
nearly every IVladrasah ol‘ Persia and 
India ; vide Journal As. Boe. .Bengal. for 
1868, p. 7. 







“ QuIc-kHilrei-' is 71 ; Bui is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Load .59 ; Iron 40 ; 
Bi'iies niid Copper da; Silver 51.” Others have expressed the numbers 
by nmemotechnical words in rhyme, (metre Ramal )— 

Jf^uh i Mwsfmciijijitl hqjm rd cMn larhitsM, 

Ihhtildf i wazn dnrad ha/r yaM hi ishUhdh. 

Zwr lakan, zibaq (dam, mruh dahan, anh hail, ■ 

Fiszah nady dhan yaki, miss o shalah mah, Tin muh. 

if you weigh oq^ual volumes of the following mm metals, you will .doubtlessly 
find tlieir difterent weig'hts as follows :—gold lakan,^ quicfesilver alam, lead 
date, tin /w^, silver «ad, iron yaH, copper and brass wwfA, rui rndh." If of 
these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, their weights will be 
different. Some sag’os ascribe this variety in weight to the difference in the 
tpmlitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to it their lightness or 
heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their weights as indicated 
by common and hydrostatic balances. 

Several deep-sighted philosoirhers coinpnte the weight of bodies with a 
reference to water. Thdy fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 
10(), mdsqfikof each metal; and fi-om the quantities of water thrown out 
upoii the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them 
in volume mid weight. The greater the quantity of the water is wMch 100 
misqals of a body displace, the greater is its volume, and the less its weight } 
and reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver disidace ^ m. of water, and the same 
quantity of gold, 6^ m. If the weight of the water disidaced by a body bo 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The scales 
of the air-balance are both suspended in air : those of the hydrostatic balance 
are both on the surface of the wmter. As the heavier body possesses the greater 
pOAver for sinlcing, it wiU, in any case, move in the direetion of the perpendi¬ 
cular- but, if either of the two scales ho on the surface of the water, and 
the other in the air, the latter scale, although perhaps the lighter, wiU 
necessarily si'uV, as air, being a finer substance than water, does not offer so 
much resistance. A body will sink in water, if the quautity of water 
flisplaced by it be loss than the weight of the body; . and a, body will float, 
if that quantity he greater ; and if the water displaced be equal to the weight 


10.40; Copper 8.67; /row 7.76 ; 

7.32 ; JBw: 8.86. 

* The Arabic consouatits of tlie mriein-O- 
teclinical words laJcmii alam, Sio., rc> 
piescBt niimborf?; films ^ 4* ^ 

JiO -f- 20 60; (( + ^ 4* = 1 + + 

40;&c. 


* We iix tbe grayities as fol¬ 
lows 19.26 j JMLcTtytiTy 13.6 ^ 

11.325 5 10.47 ; Coj>per 9; 

Tm 7.32; Byn 7.7, for which numbers 
water is lujiiy. Ahul I’azl takes gold as 
standard; and assuming, for his values, 
19.26 its specific gravity, we would 
yet. Ud&h'cuTV 13.87 ; Tjcad 11.30 ; Sil'Vis>' 
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of the body, its upper side wUl coincide with the surface of the wator. 
Maikiln has dra^m up a table, which I shall insert here. ^ 

Qumfiti/ of water displaced hy 100 Apparmt weight {weight in water) of 
misgdh of 100 muqdh of 

Mkqala. Dungs. Tassujes. Misqals. D^nga. TassAjes* 


Gold/.. 

5 

1 

2 

Gold, _ _ _ 


95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, . 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, . 

. •. 

92 

3 

3 

J\(end, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead, . 


91 

1 

3 

Silver,. 

0 

4 

i 

Silver, ....... 


90 

1 

3 

Dni, * f f ^ 

11 

2 

3 

Pdi,. 


88 

4 

3 

Copper, ..,«. 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, ..... 


88 

3 

3 

Brass,....... 

11 

4 

3 

Brass, ....... 


88 

2 

3 

Tron, . 

.. . 12 

5 

2 

Iron, 


87 

3 

2 

Tin. . . 

1 

4 

3 

Tin. 


86 

2 

3 

... — 

Yaqiit (light blue), 25 

1 

2 

7 - - 

Yaqut (light blue,) 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqut (red), . 

26 

3 

3 

Y^qut (red,) . . 

,.. 

74 

3 

3 

Euby,.. 


5 

2 

Euby, . 


72 

3 

2 

Zuuiurrud,.,. 

.. . 86 

2 

3 

Zaimurrud, ... - 


63 

4 

3 

Pearl,. 

87 

1 

3 

Pearl, . 


62 

5 

3 

Lai)i8 lazuli, . 

... 38 

3 

3 

Lapis lazruli, . 

... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, . .. 

38 

8 

3 

Cornelian, . .. 


61 

3 

3 

Amber, . 


3 

3 

Amber, . 


60 

3 

3 

Billaur, . 

40 

3 

3 

Billaar, ..... 


60 

3 

‘3 

The weight {in 

air) of ths 

tmderm>en- 

The weight {in 

air) of the 

undermen- 

timed metals, 

the mlume of 100 

mis- 

tioned preciom 

stones, the 

Volume of 

qdU of gold being taken 

as the unit 

100 misqdh 

of the blue ydqiit being 

of volume. 




taken as the unit of volume. 




Misqals. Dauga Tas.gujes. 

Misqdls. Danga Tassajos. 

Gold....... . 

,.. 100 

0 

0 

Yaqut (light blue,) 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, . 

. .. 71 

1 

1 

Ydqiit (red,) . 

. . . 

94 

3 

3 

Lead,.. 


2 

2 

Euby,.. 


90 

2 

3 

Silver,... 


3 

3 

ZimiuiTiid, ,. . 


69 

3 

3 

Pui, 

40 

2 

3 

Pearls, ..... 


67 

5 

2 

Copper. . ,,,. 

. 45 

3 

•S 

Lanifi lazuli. 


65 

3 

%. ■ 

Brass,... 


3 

5(‘?)Cornelian, . ,. 

1 . . 

64 

4 

2 

Iron, . j. . * -. 

.. . 40 

0 

0 

Amber, ..... 


64 

3 

1 

Tin,. ...... . . 


2 

2 

Billaur, . 


63 

3 



^ 'With the exception of Quicksilver, 
Siher, and YtimU (Ua'ht blue), tho 
nmnhei-K given in the MSS., and the above 
list, are slightly wi'ong, because the sum 


of the weights of tho water displa ced and 
the apparent weight, ought to give 100 
misqms (1 m, 6 o?,; 1 = 4 t,) But in 

most items there is au excess of one ddng. 














































A'I'N 15; ; 

THE IMPERIAL HAEEM. 

His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in btteinefl,^?. 
I Throiigli order the world becomes a meadov of truth and reality; and tliat 
' w’Meh is but external, receives throngh it-* spiritual meaning. For thiis 
reason, the large number of women—a vexatious (Question even for great 
: statesmen—fitrnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom, 

| awd to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the ominence of 
'perfect freedom. The imperial pahme and household are therefore in the 
best order. 

t His 'Majestj' forms niatrimonial (dliances with princes of H.industan, and 
of other countries; and secures hy these ties of harmony the peace of the world. 
As the sovereign, hy the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons fr>>m 
■ , the dust of ohscurityi and apj)ointed them to various offices, so does he 
' also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the seraglio. 
Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually turn into pure 
gold;* hirt the far-sighted know that his Majesty understands hyw to use 
elixirs® and chemical processes. Any kind of growth will alter the constitution 
of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, and tin and lead to silver; hence 
it is no matter of astonishment, if an excellent being changes the wordJess 
into men. “ The saying of the wise is true that the eye of the exalted is the 
elixir for producing goodness.” Such also are the results flowing from the 
love of order of his Majesty, from his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his 
respect for others, his activity, his patience. Even when he is angry, he does 
'not deviate from tlie right path; he looks at every ■thing with kindly 
•feelings} weighs rnmoims well, and is free from all prejudic^^j he considers it 
la great blessing to have the good wishes of the people, and does not allow tho 
ktitoxicaSng pleasures of tliis world to overimwer hjs-. calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine huildings inside, where 
he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he has 
given to each a separate apartment. He has also divided thepa. into sections, 
i find keeps them attentive to their duties. Several ehaste women have been 
■ appointed as ddr6ghaJis, and superintendents over each section, and one has 
} been selected for the duties of w'riter. Thus, as in the imperial offiooS;, every 
1 thing is here also in proper order^The salaries are sufficiently liberal. 
Not counting the presents, which his Majesty most genepously besto^, ■ tho 
women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Es. pw niemem. 'Sowo 


• ’ So according to the opinion of the 
ph'dosophors of the Middle Ages. 


Elixirs chan^Ja quicMg that which is 
worthless into p7m.* gold. 






MiN/sr^^ 
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of the sefv'atits have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 2 Us- Attaohed to tlie 
jwivate audience hall of the palace, is a clever and zealotia writer, who 
Buporintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps an aoconat of the 
cash and the stores* If a woman wants anything, within the Hmii of her 
salary, she applies to one of the TahwiMdrs (cash-keepers) of the seraglio. 
The Talxwfldar then sendB a memorandum to the winter, who checks it, 
when the General Treasurer makes the payment in cash, as for claims of 
this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, writes 
out aummfu'ily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers of the state* 
It is then stamped with a peciuliar Imperial seal, which is only used in 
grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt heeomes payable. The 
money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General Treasurj^ to the 
General Tahwildfir, who on the order of the writer of tlie Harem, hands it 
over td the seve; d. Sub-Tahwildars for distribution among the servants of 
the seraglio. All monies are reckoned in their salaiies at the current rate.^; 
r The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; tho 
finost trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his Majesty^ 

I Outside of the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper distance, 
there is a guai-d of faitltfid Rajputs^ beyond whom are the pointers of the 
gates. Besides, on aU four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadfs, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

Wlienever Begums^ or the wives of nobles, or other womoi^ of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send ' their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are permitted 
to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission to remain 
there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guardsvhjs Majesty does 
not dispense witli his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper order. 


I 


AIN 16. 

• THE ENCxVMPMENT ON JOUENEYS. 

It would bo difficult to describe a lai’ge encampment; but I shall say 
something on the equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys, 

1. The Gnldlbdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secm*ed with locks and keys. 


is never less than one 

hundred yards square. At its eastern end a 



1 

At 40 dam^ per rupee, 
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j)iiTilion of two entranees is Greeted, corttaining 64 divisiona, 24 yards loiig^ 
and 14 broad; and la the middle there stands a largo Ohmibin rtioUy^ and 
round about it a Bair4pa/rdah,^ Adjoining to the Chmhin, they built up a 
tn'^b-storied pavhioa, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, and 
from the top of wliieh, in the morning, ho receives the compliments of the 
nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this hxiilding i^dthont 
special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four ehauUn rdofts are eregted, 10 yards 
long, and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvass, where the favourite 
w^onien reside. There are also other pavihons and tents lor tho servaiit(?5, 
■with of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. Adjoining to this 

iQ ei. Sardjmrdah of cari)et, 60 yards scpiare, within winch a few tents are 
erected, the place for the UrdiiUiju,^ and other female servants. Farther on 
up to the piivate audience hall, there is a fine open space, 150 yards long 
and 100 ymds broad, called the MahUhi; and on hotli sides of it, a screen 
is set up as before deeciibed which is supported by poles 6 yards long, feed 
in the ground at distances of two yards. The poles are one yard in the 
ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs on the top, and kej)t fern by 
two r’Opos, one passing inside, and the other outside of the enclosure, ^.Clie 
guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,"" which is protected by an 
awning, or JSfamgkrahj supported by four poles. Tliis is the place, where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly favoured, 
are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldlhdr^ there is a circular enclosiue, 
consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of the enclostue 
openijD-g into the MMah'i; and in the midst of it, is a Chauhm rdoUy ten yards 
long, and a tent containing forty divisions, ever which tw^elve awnings are 
spread, each of twelve yards, and separated by canvasses, Tliis place, in every 
division of wliieh a convenient closet is constructod, is called IbaMi^ which is 
the (Ohagatdi) name used by his Majesty. Adjoining to tliis a Bardptwiali is 
put up, 150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, <jf tlxixty- 
six square yards, the Sarapardah being,, os before, sustained by poles with 
knobs. In the midst of it the state-hall is erected, by means of a thousand 
cari^ets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening fifteen yards wide. 
A tontlike covering, or QalandaH^ made o:^ wax(doth, or any other lighter 
material, is spread over it, which affords protection against the rain and the 
sun ; and round about it, are fifty awnings, of twelve yards each. Tlie pavilion, 
which serves as Diwdn i khag^ or private audience hall, has proper doors 


and locks. Here the nobles, 

and 1 

file officers of 

the army, after having 

^ Boscrihed in the tw’enty-first Am. 

® Awnings, * Armed women. 

I Asinpyho still seen in the ruins of 

I Pathpur Sikri. 
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obtaiiiGd leave tfirough tbe l)asB before tlie Emperor, the list of 

officers eligible for admission, being changed on the idrst of every month. 
The platje is decorated, both inside and outside with carpets of variotis 
coloiu'B, and resembles a beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance 
of 350 yards, ropes are drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a 
distance of three yards from each other, 'Watchmen are stationed about 
them. Tills is the Diwlm i or fxMic audience hall, round which, as 

above described, the vaiious guards are placed. At the end of this place, at 
a distance of twelve tmdh is the JSfaqqdraA Khdmli^^ and in the midst of the 
area the AkmdiaJi^ is lighted u|>. 

Some encampments, as just now described, are sent off, and one of them 
is put xip by the FarrMtes on a piece of ground Avhich tli© Jffr Mmuls"^ have 
selected as an eligible spot^ whilst the other camp furniture is sent in advance, 
to await the ap^iroach of his Majesty. Each eiioampment req^uires for its 
carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 100 bearers. It is 
escorted by 500 troopers, MmuaMdrSy^ Ahadis. Besides, there are employed 
a thousand Farrdislies, natives of Irdn, Tnran, and Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 
100 water-carriers, 50 caipenters, tont-makers, and torch-bearers, 30 workers 
in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The montlily pay of the foot varies finm 240 to 130 dams. 


AIN 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OP THE AliMY. 

Although his Majesty' but rarely collects his armies, a large number of 
h'oops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go j but a. 
considerable number, in every province, are employed on various services, 
and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crow'ding of camp* 
followers, and the number of the troops themselves, it would talce a soldier 
days to fmd his tent; and how much worse would it be for a stranger? 
Ilis Majesfy has invented an admirable method of encamping Ms troops, 
which is a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground they 
pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the JYaqqdrah Jchdmh, 
till occupying a space the length of which is 1530 yards. To the 
right and left, and behind, is an open space of 360 yards, which no one 
but the guards are allowed to enter. AVithiii it, at a distance of 100 yards to 


^ Paymasters. The Commanding Oifi- 
cers were at the sapae time pa;yTnasterH, 
as they collected the rents of the lands 
assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. • 

® A turret oa the top of which the 


band plays. Begarding the iandb, vide 
the tenth Ain of the third book. 

* A lugb pole to the top of which an 
immense lamp is fixed. Fide p. 60. 

^ Qnarter masters. 

* GrtUidees. 
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tlie 'kft centre are the tents of Maryani Makaxij/ Oiabadan Begum, 
othex* chaste ladies, and the tentB of Prince D^nyal; to the right, those of 
Prince Siiltdn Sfillm ; and to the left, those of Prince Sh^ih Mur^d. Behind 
their teiits, at some distance, the offioes and worhshoijs are placed, and at a 
further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the foim corners of the camp, 
the basjars. The nobles 4 xre encamped without on all sides, according to 
their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, encamp in the centre; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


1 -" 

Am 18 . 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and dirine praise to 
5 , worship hi^e and light; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfidness of the 
Almighty, and fire worship. But the deep-sighted know better. As the 
external form of the worship of the select”® is based upon propriety, 
and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there 
can be nothing improper in the veneration of that exalted, element winch is 
the source of imm's existence, and of the duration of his hfe ; nor should base 
thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaildi Sharrafuddiii Munyari® said, T^Txat can be 
done with a man who is not satisfied mth the lamp, when the sun is dowxi 
E very flame is derived from that fountain of divine light, (the sun), and bears 
the impression of its holy essence. If light and hre did not exist, we should 
be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would ho of no avail 
to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, tlio 
whole world being tlieii surrounded by his light, they expose a round pxoco 
of a white and shining stone, caUecl in Hindi to the rays of tJie 

siui. A piece of cotton is then held near it, wMch catches fire from tlie heat 
of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper persons. 


'X.. 


' Maryan MakanA, {i, e., dwellmg 
with the Virgin Mary, who together with 
Asiah, the wife of Pbarao, Khadijah, the 
name of Muhammad’s first wile, and 
Fatirnah, his dau^dih>r, are the iom perfect 
women ol the Islam)the Akhai s 
mother. Her name was Kaynidah Bdim 
Bdaum; ride Badaoni, od. Bibl. Ind. I, 
p, 437. Oulbmian B(5gum (i, e., Lady 
Bose body) appears to be the name of one 


of Akbar’s favourite wives. 

^ The members of the Divlm Faith, 

® This famous saint died in the begin- 
niug of the fifteenth century, Munair is a 
town in Bahar; vide Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1868, p. 7,1. 3, from below, and 
the bio^aphies of Indian Saints in the 
fourth book. II is works are to be found 
among the Persian MBS. of the Society’s 
Library, 
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The lamp-liglitere, torcli-bearers and cooks of tlie liousehold use it for their 
offices; and when the year has passed away in happiness, they renew the' 
hro. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called Agingir^ i, e., 
fire-pol 

There is also a shining white stone, called Ohandrlirdnt^ which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, chips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghari^ before sunset, his Majesty, if on hor>se*‘ 
back, alights, or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the 
splendour of royalty, and brings his external appearance in liarinony with 
his heart. And when tho sun sets, the attendaiits light twelve white 
candles, cm twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before liis 
Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sing.s 
a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding 
with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Maje.4ty 
attaches the iitmc^st importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks 
God for renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle¬ 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks w^eigh ien mans and upwardvS, and are adorned 
with various designs; some single, others of two branches and more : they 
give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candlestick, one 
yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is adorned 
with the figuro of an aniinal. White w'ax candles, tlu’ee yards and upwards 
in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is requmed to sniifi'it. Besides 
there are everywhere flambeaux^ l)oth inside and outside, wMeh increase the 
fight ve:ryDnioh. Tlio first, second, and third nights of every lunar month, 
when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicics are used;** 
from the fourth to the tenth, they ciecroase one in number every night, so 
that on the tenth night, when the moon is veiy bright, one is sufficient; and 
they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase one wick every day 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the twentieth night the number 
is the same as on tlie nineteenth; on the twenty-first and twenty-second 
they increase one daily; the Wenty-third is the same as the twenty-second 
and from the twenty-fourth to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They 
allow for every wick one ser of oil, and half a s^r of cotton. In some places 
there are fat-burners, where grease is burnt instead of oil. Tlie allowance 
varies according to tlie size of the \vi'.dc. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those wlio come from 

* One 24 minutes. I very coiimum in India. 

^ Oil-burners with several wicks are \ ® For each flambeau. 
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fitt*, Ms IVrajestj'has caused to be erected, in front of tho Duibfir, a pole 
' Upwards forty yards high, which is snppoited by sixteen ropes; and om 
tire top of the pole is a large lantern, rrhieh they call Ahudiah.^ Its light 
is seen from great distances, guides the soldiers to the imperial camp, and 
helps them to find tlieir tents. In former times, before the lamp was erected, 
the men had to suffer hardships from not being able to And the road. 

In this department, Mansabdars, Ahadis, and other troops, ai-e employed. 
The aUowanee of afoot soldier never exceeds 2400, ■ and is never less than 
80 dhms. 


ATN 19. 

TH.E ENBIGN8 OF EOYALTY. 

The SlmnsaN- of the arch of roytdty is a divine light, which Ood directly 
transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings aro fond of 
Gxtornat splendom’, because they consider it an image of the Divine gloiy. 

I shall mention some of tho insignia used at present. ^ 

1. The Atmmg, or throne, is made of several forms; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silveT, &c. 2. The ('hatr, 
or umbrella, is adorned with the most imecious jewels, of which there are 
never less than seven. 3. The Sdihdn is of an oval form, a yard in .length, 
and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with hrcxiade, and 
ornamented with precious stones. One of tho attendants holds it, to kcei) 
off the rays of the sun. It is also called AftSgir. 4. The Haukahah/ of 
which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insigmin. are only used by kings. 

6. The 'Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than five 
of these are carried along with the Qur,‘' wrapped up in scarlet cloth hags. 
On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. 6. ThO ChaM6q, a 
kind of 'Alam, hut smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 'Biihetan 
yaks. 7. The Tumantdq is like the ChaMdq, hut longer. Both insignia are 
flags of the' highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon great nobles 
y,nly. 8. Tho JJmndd is an Indian flag. The Qtu' necessarily contains a 
flag of each kind ; hut on great occasions many are displayed. ■ . _ 

Of musical instruments used in tho Naqqdrahkhdnah, I may mention, 
1. t)ie Kuwm-gah, commonly called damdmah; there are eighteen pair of 


^ From AHs sky, and diali lamp. 
The Akasdiyah is also mentioned by 
Bender. 

® Shaynsah is a picture of the sun athxecl 
to tliG gates or waUs of the palaces ot kings. 


At i\igKt, those pictures aro illuminated. 

® the plades. 

^ The (lur is a collection of (lags, arms, 
and other insignia, which follow the king 
wherever he goes. 








them more or less I and they give a deep sound. 2. The naqqhmhy t\rf>nty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duJmly of wliicli foru* aroused. 4. The Kurami' is 
made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals : and they never blow fewer 
tlian four. 5. The surnd oi the Persirm and Indian kinds ; they blow nine 
together. 6. The najtr, of the Persian, Eiu’opeiin, and Indian kinds ; they 
blow some of each kind. 7. The 8in(j is of brass, and inade in the form of a 
cow’s horn ; they blow two together. 8. The or cpnhalj of which three 
pair are used. 

Pormerly the band played four gharfs before the comjmencement of the 
night, and likewise four ghans before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun conimeiices his ascent, and the second time at dawn. 
One ghafi before suimse, the musicians common ee to blow the surna, and 
wake up those that are asleep j and one ghari after sun rise, they play a 
sliort prelude, when they beat the kuwargah a little, whereupon they blow 
the karana, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, however, making 
use of the naqqarah ; after a little pause the surnfis are blown again, the 
time of the musi<i being indicated by the nafirs. One horn* later the naqqarahs 
commence, when idl musicians raise ^*the auspicious strain.’”* After this 
they go through the following seven performances. 1. The whieh 

is the name of a tune jdayed by the mursil ; and afterwai'ds the barddfiht^ 
which consists likewise of certain tunes, jdayed by the whole band. This is 
lollowed by a pianissimo, and a crescendo passing over into a diminuendo j 
2. Ihe playing of the foui* tunes, called tJchldfi^ ihtiddt) shirqalandari 
nigar qairahi^ or rndhud qatrahj which occupies an horn*. 3. The playing of 
the old Ivhwarizmite tunes. Of these his Maiesty has composed more than 
two hundred, which are the delight of young and old, especially the tunes 
tfdldhhahij Muh/iniir JcarJcdt f?J^ and the I^aiirozi. 4. The swelling play of the 
cymbals. 5. The playi^ig of Bd miym dmir. 6. The passing into the tunes 
nzfar, also called ni// 1 hdld^ after wduoli comes a pifuiissimo. 7. The Khwariz- 
inite tunes, played by the Mursil^ after wiiieh he passes into the muruilK ; he 
then patisGs, and coimnences the blessings on his Majesty, when the whole 
baud strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows tlie reading of beautiful aenfcences 
and poems. This also lasts for an liour. Afterwards the surna-players 
j>erform for another lioiir, when the whole comes to a proper conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as ti*aiiied 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in performing, 
especitilly on the naqqarah. 


remain so. Perhaps tlie words skirdzi 
qalandarl, a hermit of Shhuz,” belong 
to each other. Nigar qatrak means,, 
behold the tear* 


* Or Kari»an?i. 

^ Ikobably blessings on his Majesty. 

® Several of these names of melodies 
are unclear, and will in all probability 






Mwnsaljdflr^ Ahtulis, and other troops are employwl in this deiairtment. 
The . luontlily pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340, and is not loss tlian 
74 dfims. 


Am 20. 


THE ROYAL gsEALS. 

Seals are txsed in the three* branches of the Government; in fad; every 
man requires them in his transactions.* In the hoginning of the prasentt 
reign, Mawltmfi Maq9ud,. the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
eurfaeeof steel, in therigd'' character, the name of his Majesty and those of 
illustrious ancestors up to Timurhmg y and atterwxirdshe cat another similar 
seal, in^th© nada’lig character, only with his Majesty’s name. For judicial 
transactions a second kind of seal was made, wM'L'rfSiin form,” which had the 
following verse round the name of his Majesty—r 

Jtdstl mvjih i rizd i khudM, kaa nadidam Mh gum uliud etz rah, i r&d. 

<t Cpiightiies8 is the means of pleasing God; I never saw any one lost in 
the sti-aight road.” 

Tartikin made a new seal of the second kind ; and affe|Wards Maul And ’ Alt 
Ahmad of Dihli improved both. TLe round small seal gxife by the (chagalAi) 
name oi UzttJt, and is used for farm&n i, mbits ;* and the largo one> into which 
he cut the liames of the ancestors of his Ma,iesty, was at first only used for letters 
to foreign kings, hut now-a-days for both. For oth^r orders a squai-e seal is 
used, eiigraved with the words AlMu Akbar, ./a/ii/wln, whilst another 
of n’poc^iar stamp is used for aU makers connec-ted with the seragUo. 
For the seals attached iafmm.dm, another stamp is used of various foms. 

' Of sei^^l-eugraTers I laoiition 

1. ManlAnd Maq<;hd of Herdt, one of the sei-vants of Humiyuu, who 
■ Vrites well the riqd’ and chaietctets. Tlie astrolabe, globes, and 

vaa-ious wHoh he made, were much admired by people of experience. 

The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

of the same ske as the paper on which 
they write. Then they draw two parallel 
vertical lines, each about an inch from 
tlio two vertical «ides of the pastehorayd. 
Along these lines they malce small hales 
at equal intervals, and draw a string 
tVom the first liole at the let^':hand to 'the 
hvst hole of the right of thb paiiteboard. 
Similarly , the two second hDlea are joined, 
.^nd ’so on, care being taken that? the 
horizontal strings ate parallel. Tlu« oon- 
trivtince is called i)%ut(X'i'y kpin Bcttcw, a 
line. The copyiat then puts the blank 


^ Corresponding to the threefold divi- 
m\ of the Atn i AJchctrl 

The word muhur, a seal, moans also 
siamp. m^ generally, the signature of 
mmi. Wo d(pi documents, Orientals 
ainp their names to them. Bealing wax 
rarely used on acobunfc of the climate ; 
tenacious black Ibpid, or the juice of 
10 hhMd nut is preferred, 

« note p. SC.). _ . 

♦ p^ide the oieventlv Am of the second 

^‘^Copyists take a piece a pasteboard 








2. TmnUn ofEdJml He was eclticated in his native andbtonght 

his iirt to Buch a perfection, as to excite the jealousy of the preceding 
engraver, whom he 8iir|)as8ed in the naMlxq. 

3* Wir D6d of Kdlmh He cuts both the rtfd’ find nasUUiq eharactei'S 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artiste. His rtfcf is 
better than hisHo also understands assaying. 

4. Mmddnd IlrdUm. In the art of cutting cornelians ho is the pupil 
of lii8 brother Bharaf of Yazd. He eui'paeses the andont engravers; and it 
is impossible to distinguish his tiqd and nastaHiq from tlio muster pieces of 
the best calligraphers. He engraved the words Id I jaldVt^ or the glorious 
ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mmddnd ^AU Ahmad'- of Dihh who, according to all (calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as steel-engraver, so much so that hia (Uigravings 
are taken as copies. IHb mstdliq is charming ; but he writeB also other*, 
characters well. He learned the trade from his father Shaikh Husain, 
studied the manner of Mauliina Maqgud, and eventually surpassed all. 


A'm 21. 

THE FABEASH KHAmH. / 

His Majjesty considers this dex)artmeht as tin excellent dwelling-place, 
a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the ornament 
of royalty. He looks upon its elheiency ns one of the insignia of a ruler, 
and th( 3 refore considers the care bestowed upon it, as a part of Divine 
worship. The department has been much improved, botlr in the quality 
and the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of new fashions. 
I shaU mention a few pai'tioullU’s as Bpecimens for future enquirers. 

1, The Hdrqdhj when la3.*ge, is able to contain more than ten thousand 
people. It takes a thousand farraslies a week to erect it with the helj) of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened vith hingpa. If 
plain, (f. e., without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments,) a bargdh costs 10,000 
Eupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of oruaments is unlimited. 
The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain one. 2. The 
ChmMn rdimit is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the ground, and 
are of equal height, with the exceidion of twe^ which are a little higher, as 


sheets on the top of the inistar, and presses 
on them with the hands, when the strings 
will leave marks on tlio paper sufficiently 
clem* to prevent the writer from writing 
crookedly. 


’ Nizam of Herat, in his Tabapit i 
Akbari, mentions him among the contem¬ 
poraneous Persian poets, and gives a fev;* 
of his verses. 






the cross beam rests upon them. The pillars have,, above and below, a 
to keep them firm, and several rafters j)ass over the ddsahs and the 
crossbeam, the w^hole being kept tightly together by clamps and bolts 
and nuts. The wiiUs and the roof consist of mats. There is one door or 
two ; and at the height of the lower dasahs there is a raised jdatfomi. The 
inside is ornamented mth brocade and velvet, and the outside with scarlet- 
eaekeloth, tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The Bodshydfiah manzil, or 
house of two stories, is raised upon eighteen pillars, six yards in height, 
which support a wooden platform; and into this, pillars of four cubits in 
length are fixed, wdth bolt and nuts, forming an upper story. The inside 
and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. On the marcli it is 
used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also as a place of divine 
worsliixD, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the building resembles 
a man wdio strives after Grod without forgetting his wmrldly duties, whoso 
one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, and the other eye 
to the motly setrdi of the w orld. After the devotions are over, the wmmen 
are allowed to enter, to pay their compKments, and after them, outsiders. 
On joui-neys his Majesty inspects in this building the rations (of the 
.ele])hants, camels, &c.,) which is jhardhah, orwindow\ 4. Th.^ ZamyMz 
is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, sometimes with two 
door poles 5 screens are also hung up witliin it, so as to form divisions. 
5 ., The ^Ajdibi consists of nine awnings on four i)illars, Five of the awnings 
are square, and four tapering j sometimes they make it so as to contain one 
division only, su];)ported by a single pole. 6 . The Mandal m composed of 
five awmings joined together, and is supported by four poles. Fomvof the 
awnings are let down, so as to form a i>rivate room sometimes all foim are 
dra-wn up, or one side only is loft open. 7. The AVWhambah consists of 
seventeen awnings, sometimes separate, sometimes joined together; they 
are siq^ported by eight poles. 8 . The Khargdh is a folding tent made in 
various w”ays; some with one, others with two doors. 9. The Skdmydmih-k'i^sfnmg 
is hiade of various sizes, but never more than of twelve yai’ds square. 10 . The 
Qalandmi has been described.^ 11 . The Sardtpm'dah was made in former 
times of coarse canvass, hut his Majesty has now caused it to he made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its appearance and useMnese. 12 . The 
GuldlHr, is a wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls 
of the Khargdh, wdth leather straps, so that it can be folded together, 
when the camp breaks off. The gnlMldr is covered with red cloth, tied with 
tape. 

* A triangular piece of wood fixed into I the crossbeam, a support, 
the angle formed by the vertical beam and j ® Vid^ p. 40. 



Carpets, 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful Turieties and 
cliamving textures; lie has appointed experienced workmen, w'lio have 
produced many master-pieces. The carpets of Tran and Turan are no more 
thought of, although merchants stiU iiii])ort carpets from Q-ofeliknu, Kiuizistan, 
Kirmari, and 8abz:war.* iUl kinds of carpet weavers hare settled hexh, and 
drive a flourishing tmde. There ai*e found in every town, especiaUy in 
./^^grah, Fathpur, and L^hor. In the imperial workshops, single carpets ard- 
made 2Q 7 tmsujes long, and 6 ^azy tassujes broad, at a cost of 1810 
rupees, which those who ju’e skilled in the business have valued at 2715 
rupees. 

Tahj alma mads y or woolen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and Persia, 
but ax'e also made in this country. 

It 'would take up too much time to doscribo the jAjamsy shairinjuy 
halkehuy and the fine mats wliich look as if woven with silk. 


ATN 22. 

THE A'BDAE KHAN AH. 

f His Majesty calls this source of life the water of iramortaHiy,’’ and 
has committed the care of tliis department to proper persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and on 


travels, he diinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons 


stationed 

c*ii the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. When 
the court was at the caijital Agrah and in Fathpiir, the water came from the 
district of Sarun but now^ that his Majesty is in the Panjab, the water is 
brought from Hardw^ir. For the cooking of the food, i>ain water or water 
taken from the Jamnah'and the OlianJib is used, mixed with a little Ganges 
w:ater. On journeys and hunting parties his Majesty, from his predilection 
for good water, appoints experienced men as wator-iasters. 

Saltpetre, w'hich in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for 
j great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a x^^^rforatf d 
j vessel, and pour some Tvater over it, and coUectiiig what drox>s through, 




^ Goshkdfiy or JcUhagidn, a town in 
’Iraq i ’Ajami, half way between Kashin 
and I(;da}ian. Khii/iHtan is the Persian 
province of which Sliushtar, or Sliustnr, 
tlie capital; the ancient Susiema, 

, Kimaan is tho capibil of the Persian 
province Kirtvian, which bordors on Bahi- 
chiataiu Sabxwdr is one of ilie chief 


cities of the Persian piuvinco Khurasan, 
between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Casv 
pian Sea. 

® The nearest station ou the Ganges 
from Agrah. v • 

« A. H. 1590. As in 1589 Fatlipnrhad 
ceased to bo tlin ea,pital, Akbar rosided 
mostly in the Faoj4b. 







they boil it, clean it, and let it crystalize. One a^r of water is then put mto 
a goglet of penvder, or ail ier, or any other suchinetel, and the mouth close ^ 
Then two and a ha.lf sots & saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sens bf water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
tjUarterof an houiy when the water in the goglet wiU become cold. The 

price of saltpetre varies fi'Oixi :f to 4 mans 

. Since the thirtieth year* of the IHi'ine Era, when the imperial standards 
were erected in the Paujiih, snow and ice have come into use.^ Ice is. 
brought hy land and water, by post can-iages or hearers, &om thu distnot of 
Panh&n, in the northern mountains, about forty-five his from Liilior. The 
dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three s^rs of ico being sold per 
» The greatest profit is derived when the ice is brought by water,/next 

when by^ and least when hy hearers. The inhabitants of the 

mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing from 25 to 30 seers, 
at the rate of 6 dtois. If they have to bring it vei-y far, it costs 24 d. 17 y.; 

if the distance bo aii a-v’erage one, 15 d. ^ j m 

Out of the ten boat,? employed for the transport of ice, one arrives daily 
at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen, ^fhe ice bundles confiiin 
from six to twelve sera, according to the temperature. A carriage brings 
(two leads. There are fourteen stages, where the horses are changed; and 
besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers arrive daily. 
Py this kind of transport, a ah; of ice costs in winter 3 <i. 21 y.; during the 
AniTis l4d.20y.; in the intermediate time 9 i. 21iy.; and in the average 
.' O d. 151-,/. If it is brought by bearers, twenty-eight men are roc}Uu:ed for 
d+he frurteen stages. They bring every day one load, containing filin' parcels. 
Ih the hegiiming of the year the ice costs 5 d. 19^ y.; in the middle 16 A 

2i /': and inthe end 19<^. 156y.,ii«-*eV; in the average^ 8ft?. 

All ranks use ice in summer; the nobles use it throughout the who e 
year. 


AI'N 23. 

THE IMPEBIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to tills department, and has given 
nany wise regulations for it; nor can a reason be given why he should no^ 
lo so, as the «inilibri«tii of man’s nature, th e rtrength of the body, th e 

may he compared to the prices of tli c 
pvoLntage. Here, in Cidcutta, one ser 
of AiEericifcH ice coaiiii aiiniiH, o.i s 


* A. I>. 158(1 , , 1 

» Tbe text ta .u/rasari, vihwh may 
a«m theam-agei but the price given 
,v AbuUiizl is not an average, the 
teges for ice, at the time ot Akbar, 


I’UptHJ, 1 


5. dims of Akbar, 










capability of recoi%dng external and interiinl blessings, and tliG of 

worldly and religioiiB advantages, depend ultimatGly on proper care being 
shevTi for appropriate food. This knowledge clistingriish^s man ft’oni beasts, 
with whom, as lar as mere eating is concernod, he stands npon the same 
level. If Ms Majesty did not possess so lolly a mind, so eomprehensive an 
nnderstanding, so universal a kindness, he would have chosen the path of 
solitude, and given up sleep and food altogether; and even now, when he 
lias talcen upon himself the temporal and spiritual leadership of the people, 
the question, "VVliat dinner has been prepared to-day never passes over his 
tongue. In the course of twenty-four hours his Maj esty eats but once, and 
leaves ofP before he is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for thi^^ 
meal, but the servants have always things so far ready, tlmt in tlio space ofl;- 
an hour, after the order has boon given, a hundred dishes iare served up. 

The food allowed to the women of the seraglio conunences to be taken 
from the kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and expen enced jieopie are appointed to this department; 
and all good seiwants attached to the comd;, are resolved to perform well 
whatever service they have undoiH:aken. Theh head is assisted by the Pi imo 
Minister IdmselfV His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the affairs of the 
state, but especially tliis important department. Notwithstanding aU 
his Majesty is not uiinaindful of the conduct of the servants. He appoints a 
zeulom and sincere man as Mir Bahmal^ or Master of the Kitchen, upon 
whose insight the success of the department depends, and gives him s^-'voral', • 
upright persons as assistants. There aro also treasurers for the cash and 
the stores, several tasters, and a clever writer. Cooks from all coiintrio.^ 
prepare a great variety of dishes of all kinds of grains, greens, meats also 
oily, sweet and spicy dishes. Every day such dishes are prepared as the 
nobles can scarcely coiimiand at their feasts, from wliich you may infer how 
exquisite the dishes are Arhich are prepared for his Majesty, 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an aimiial 
estimate, and receive the amount; the money bagvS and the door of the store- 
housc'i being sealed with the Kseals of the Mfr Bakdwal and the writer ; and 
evoiy month a connect statement of tho daily expenditure is draw'n up, the 
receipt for which is sealed by tlie same twm officers, Avhen it is entered under 
the head of tho expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, the 
ihnyMdt^ and tho Mr BaHwaly collect whatovor they think will be necessary; 

y^yBtihUukk rice from BhaiMj, lUwzkah rice from Gwaliar, Jinjin rioe froni 
Etij6rf and Nunlali, from Jli^dr Firuzah; ducks, water-fowls, aiul 


* Superirttendeiifc of the stores, workshops, &c. 
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certaiii/-vegotai)lo.T froivi Kashniir. Putteras are always kept. The sheep, 
goats, hovbeiies, fowls, ducks, &o., are fatteaed by the cooks; fowls are 
never kept longer than a month. Tho slaughter-house is without the city ov 
the camp, in the neighbourhood of rivers and tanks, whore the meat is washed, 
when it is sent to "the kitchen in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is 
again washed, .and thrown into the pots. Tho water-carriers pour the water 
ori^t of their leather bags into earthen vessels, the raoviths of wMch aro 
covered with pieces of cloth, and sealed up; and the water is left to settle 
before it is used. A place is also told off as a kitchen garden, that there 
may he a continual supply of fresh greens. The Mir Bakawal and the 
writer determine the price of every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule; 
and they sign the day-book, the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list 
of wages of the seiwants, &c., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, 
idle talkers, miknown persons are never employed; no one is enteriained 
without security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. _ 

The victuals aro served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthen-ware; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Snb- 
Bakawals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out , an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out; the cook and the 
Bakawal taste it, after which it is tasted by ||re Mir Bakawal, and 
then put into the dishes. Ifiie gold and silver dishes are tied up in rod 
clotliB, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mi'r Bakdwal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, wMst tho 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, cvith the seal of the Mi'r Bakawal, that none 
of the dishes may he changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and ■macobearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The sem-ants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of tho Bakawal, 
various kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands 
containing plates of pickles, fresh ginger, Umes, and various grSens. The 
servants of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on tire 
ground, and arrange the dishes; and when after some time his Majesty 
commences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him m attendance : first, 
tho share of the derwishes is put apai-t, when Iris Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prosfrates himself in prayer. The Mil 
Bakfiwal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away according to 
the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they ho called 

for. 



Tho copper iitensiis are tiilned twice a montli; thoeo of the princess, 
once ; whatever is broken is given to tho braziers, who iiiake new ones. 


ifflsr 24. 

EEOIPES FOB DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the desciix)tion is difiicidt. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victujils may bo arranged under thi’ee heads, 
Jinty such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days gufiydnali ; aeconcUyy 
such in w'hioh meat and rice, &c., are used; thmUyy meats with spices. I 
ehgll give ten recipes of each kind, 

Firdy 1. Zo/rd lirinj, 10 of rice ; 5 of sugarcandy ; O J s. of gMii; 
raisins, almonds, and i>istachios, of each; J s, of salt; of fresh ginger ; 

1^ dams Baf&:on, 2 J misqals of cinn^oii. This mil make fom’ ordinary dishes, 
Some make this dish with fawner spices, and even without any: and instead 
of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with meat and salt. 

2. K’huslihah. 10 rice ; is. salt; but it is made in dijfferent ways. This v(ill 
likewise give four dishes. One mannd of Bh/mirah paddy yields 25 a. of 
rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot; jinjin rice yields 22 sers. 3, Jrimhri^ 
Bice, split dal, and g’hi 5 of each'; is, salt: this gives seven dishes. 

4. SMrhinnj, 10 milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sugarcandy; I d. salt: this gives live 
full dishes* ; 6. FhiilL tO s', of wheat ground, of which one-tliird will be 
lost; half of that quantity of g’hi; 10 misqdls of pepper; 4 cinnamon ; v., 
Sim, cloves and cardairiunxs; is, salt; some add mihv and sweetmeats 
this gives four dishes. 6. Childk^, 10 of wheat-dour, made into a 
paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s, fin© paste. This is mixed witli 
spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat, f s, g’h'i ; I s. onions; 
saffron, oardanuuns, and cloves, i d. of eaeh ; cinnamon, round popper, and 
coriander seed, 1 d, of each; fresh ginger, salt 3 d, of each: thi.s gives two 
dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddinjdn. 10 rice j 1^ 5 . g’hi; 3| a, onions ; 
i s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper and coriander seed, 5 ni. of each ; cloves, 
cardainums, and assafoetidu, each J m. This gives six dishes. 8. Fahit, For 
ten s&'s of did, or vetches, or gram, or skinned lentils, &c., take 2i s, 
g’hi; i s. of salt and fresh ginger; 2m. ciuninseed; li m, assafoetida : 
this yields fifteen dishes. It is mostly eaten with Kkmhhah, 9. Sdy, It m 
made of spinach, and other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 

10 8X)inach, fennel, &c., g’lii ; 1 8. onions; is. fresh ginger; m, 
of x>epi)er; J m. of cardamums and cloves : this gives six diehe^. 10. Ifalwd, 
Flour, sugarcandy, g’lii, 10 of each^ which wdll give fifteen di.^hes; it is 
eaten ill varioiivS ways. 



Thefe are also van’ous kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I ciaunoi 
here doHcidhe. 

Skondl^^ L QcMli 10 6. rice; 7 s. meat; 8J g’ld; I s. gram 
Bkinaed ; 2 onions ; i if. stilt; i s. fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round i^eppei*, 
exmiinseod, of each 1 d.; cardamums and cloves, J d. of each; some add 
almonds and raisin's : this gives five dishes. 2, J^mdhtr'^dn, 10 s. Tice^ 34- 
g’hf; 10 if. meat; 4 a. salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qimsk FaUo. Rico 
and meat as in the imeceding; 4 g’lfi; 1 peeled gram ; 2 onions; 
4 s. salt; i 8. firesh ginger, and pepper; cuminseed, eardamnms and cloves, 
1 r/. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. ShdlaJi, 10 s. meat, 34 ir. rice; 2 s, g’hi ; 

1 if, gram: 2 onions; J s, salt, J s. fresh ginger; 2 d. garlic, and round 
pepper, cinnamon, cardamiiias, cloves, 1 <?., of each: this gives six dishes. 

BughrL 10 tf. meat; 3 hour; 1| g’W, 1 gram; vinegm'; 1 8, 
sugarcandy; onions, carrots, beets, turnips, spinaidi, fennel, ginger, J ». of 
each; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 1 e/. of each; 2 d, cinnamon; 
8 m, round pepper : this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qimah Shirbd. 10 8. 
meat; 1 s, rice; 1 g’hi; J 8. gram, and the rest as in the iShulkh: 
this gives ten fidl 7. Harkah, 10 meat; 5 «, crushed wheat; 

2 a, gdil; ^ 8, salt; 2 d, cinnamon: this gives five dishes. 8. ItaMc, 10 8, 

meat; 3 crushed w^hoat; 3 g’M; 1 s. gram; 4 8, salt; a, 

onions ; 4 ^luger; 1 d,. cmnamon; safli*on, cloves, cardamums, ciiiidnseed, 
2 /?^, of each : this gives five dishes. 9. Ilalim, The meat, wheat, gram, 
spices, and saffron, as in the preceding; 1 a. g’hi; tumii^s, carrots, spinach, 
fennel, 4 a, of each ; this gives ten dishes. 10. Q^utdh^ which the people of 
HindiisMn call amMiaoh. This is made several waye. 10^. meat ; 4 s. floui'; 
2 >fv g^hi; 1 a. onions ; J fresh ginger ; 4 ®»lt; 2 d. pepper and coriandei* 
seed; oardainum, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d.oi each; 4 of summdq. This 
can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdlyy 1. Biryd?h For a whole Baahnmdi sheep, take 2 a. salt; 1 a. 
g’hi; 2 rix. saffron, cloves, pepjKjr, cuminseed ; it is made in various ways. 
2. Yakhni, For 10 a. meat, take 1 #. onions, and 4 salt. 8. Yuhnah, 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the hair comes off; it is then prepared 
like yaliJinii or any other way; but a lamb, or a kid, is more preferable. 

Kuhdh is of various kinds. 10 $, meat; 4 a, gTu; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, 4 of each; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums 
cloves, If d. of each. 5. Mmammm, They take all the bones out of a fowd 
through the neck, the fowl remaining* whole, J a, iniiiced meat, J a. g’hf; 
'% oggs ; 4 onions; 10 coriander; 10 m, fi*esh ginger ; 5 m, salt ;Sm, round 
pepper; 4 saffron; it is prepared as the preceding, 6. iJuptydzah, 10 «.nioat, 
middling fat; 2 a, gTii; 2 a. onions ; 4 <5* salt; 4 fresh pepper; ouininseed, 
coriander seed, cardamximB, cloves, 1 d, of each; 2 d. pei>per; tide will give 


Wmr)(y 



five (liHliee. 7. Midmjmiak sheep. 10 s. meat, middling fat ; 2 s. glu| 
gram ginger ; 1 d. ounimseed ,* round pepper, cloyes, cardamums, coriain 
der seed 2 d. of eacli; tliie will give seven dislies full. It is also made of fowl 
and fisli. 8. Bampukht. 10 meat; 2 s. 1 s, onions; 11 7n. fresh ginger ; 
\0 m, pepper; 2d. cloves; 2 cardamoms. 9. Qalyuh. 10 s. meat; 2 a*. 
gdu ; is. onions; 2 d. pepper; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. each; J a. salt: 
this will give eight dishes. In preparing qahjahy the meat is minced, and 
the gra-vy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjamh. Here in Hindustan 
they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghuhyh 10 «. meat ; 10 -sf. curds ; 1 s. 
g’hi ; 1 s. onions, i s. ginger; 5 d. cloves : this will give ton dishes. 


ATN 25. 

OF BEEAI). 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chaj^ter. Bread is 
made ill the pantry. There is a large kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 A. flour; 5 s. milk ; 1 J a*, g^hf; i s. salt. They male also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even ^ 
more. There are various wmys of making it: one kind is called ehapdfi, 
wdiicli is sometimes made of hkushiah; it tastes very well, when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one 7nan of wheat is made to yield f m, 
of fine flour; 2 a. cQai*sely pounded flour; and the rest bran; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the propoiiions are altered, 

, ' M., 

. --- ■■■■n--' 

26.’' 

THE BATS OF ABSTINENCE, (yiifiyanali.’^) 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed fi’om ignorance and cruelty that, although vaiious 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring .Uving creatures, 
and leiKhng a ready hand in killing, and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself’ a tomb for animals, If his Majesty had not the biuden of the world 
on his shoulders, he w^oiild at once totally abstain from meat; and now, it is 
his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a litlle to the spirit 
of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time on Fridays, and 
tlien on Sundays; now on the first day of every solar month, on KSundays, on. 


solar and lunar ecHpses, on 

days between tw'o fasts, on the Mondays of the 



V] 

Living iwcovding to the manner of the Sufis. 






month of Eajab,‘ on the feast-day of every solar month, dtiring the Avhole 
mOiith of Farwanlkn,^ and during the month, in -which his Majesty -vi'as horn, 
msi, the month of Alan. Again, when the number of fast days of the month 
of Ahtm had become equal to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some 
days of the month of A'aar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends 
over the whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are 
annually increased by at least five days. Should fasts fidl together, they 
keep the longer one, and transfer the smaUer by dishibuting its days 
over other months, menever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat 
come dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makdni, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department nobles, aliadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 dams. 


Am 27. 

STATISTICS 01? THE l^RICES OF CERTAIN AETICIjES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons j but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
of futui’O enquirers* 

A. Th^ spring harimt* 

. \% d. Linseed, per man^ . 10 f/. 


■WliGat, per man, . 

Kibiil gram, do.*. 

Black gram, do. ^ 

Lentils, do. VI d. 

Barley, do. . ^ 

Millet, do.. .. 


8 d. 


Mushkin paddy, per man, 

.. no d. 

)Sadah paddy, do. -- 

. . 100 d. 

Snk^bdus rice, do. .. 

. 100 

IDunalipare^id lice, do.. 

.. 90 d. 

S^nizvrab. rice, do. 

. . 

Shakarciuni rice, do. 

.. 90 d. 


Safflower (cartliaixms), do.. 

Benugreek, do . .. 10 

Peas, do. .. 0 

Mustardseed, do. .. VI 

Kewu, do. .. "7 

B. The autumnal harvest. 

Dewzlrali rico, do. 90 d* 

Jinjin rice, do.. ... SO.d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. ........ 60 d. 

Zirlii rice, do. . .. 40 

rice, do. 20 


Mung (black gram) do. 


18 d.fi 


* Akbar was bom on the flffcb of Bajab 
A H 949, a Sunday, Tbis corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays 
of the month of I^jab wore observed as 
fasts, because the Sumlays ha^l been in¬ 
cluded in tbe list oi last days. The 


members of the Diome Faith h^ted 
likewise during the montli of their birth. 

® February—-March ; vide the hrst Ain 
of the third book ; Abdn corresponds to 
October—l^ovember. 




























/ Mas}i(akindof v(Mh)pe)\many^ 
‘'^Mot’h (do.), 




Lahdarah, do. . ,, • • • • • • • • * ^ 

Kodrain, do. 7 rif. 

Kuri, do. Id, 

ShamaMl(Hind.>S^d/^^^>(r«^ 6 d. 

Gal (Hind. Kangni\ do, ... . 8 d. 

Millet (Hind. chtnah\ do. .. 8 d. 

Mungdal, per man,,, 18 d. Lentil mauy . \^ d. 

Nukliud ddbdo. ... .. 16|- d. Mot’h dal, do. ............ d,. 


Wliite sesame, do. 

Blaok sesame, do, ,.. 

Lobiya (a kin^ of bean), do.^ 
Juwan (a kind of millet), do. 


16 d. 
12 d, 
20 d. 
19 d, 
12 d. 
10 d. 




Cabba^'B, per serj 


. 22 d. 

Nuldidd flour, per man, .... 

22 d. 

15 d. 

Bariev flour, do.. ■. 

11 d! 

C, Vegetahles. 

. 10 Gallic flowers, per ser, .... 

1 d. 

. 16 

IJpallidk, (fjroin Kashmir) do. 

1 d. 

40 d. 

Jitu, do.. 

3 d. 

6 d. 

Ginger, do. . 

2^ d. 
1 d. 

40 d. 

Pol, do... 

, 21 d. 

Kachnarhuds, do. , .. 

id. 

1 d. 

Chuka (sorrel), do.. 

id. 

). 4 d. 

Bat’hwah, do.. 

i 

2 d. 

Katsaka, do, .... 

\ d. 

) 3 d. 

Chaulai,^do... 

id. 


-- gliaqdqul (wild caiTOt), do.^ 

D. Living muniah and meats. 

Dashniandi slieep, j^er head ,,. 6;^ It, Duck, per head, .. 1 

AigMn sbeep, 1st kind, do. 2 It TiigMari (bustard), do._ 20 

Do., 2d kind, do. . Kiilang (bei'on), do. 20 

Do., 3d kind, do. ^ bustard), do. 18 d. 

. .1.— 1- ^ V -r^ /I T T I. . 1 VI 3 d.'^ 

20 d, 

1 d. 


KaKsbinir sheep, do.. 1 i2, Durraj (black pj^l^’idge), do. 

Hindustani sheep, do. It Kabg, (partridge), do 

Barbari goat, 1st kind, do. .. 1 R, 

Do,, 2d kind, do. .. i R. 

65 d, 
d. 
d. 


Mutton, per mm%, . 

Goat, do. ..^. 54 

Geese, per head, .. 20 


Biidanah, do.. 

Lawali, do. \ d. 

Karwanak (stonecurlew), do. 20 d, 
Fakhtah, (ringdove), do..... 4 r/. 


X G’hi, per man, 

Oil, do. ... . .. 80 d. 

X Milk, do, .. 25 r?. 

Curds, do, . 18 


E, Butter, Bugar, ^c. 

,.. 105 //. Eefinod sugar, per ser, 


6 d. 


Wliite sugar candy, do. 5 J d. 

White sugar, per man, .... 128 f?. 
Brown sugar, do. .... 56 



























































F. Spices. 


Saifrori, . .....,..,. ^ 

400 d. 

Aniseed, per ser, 

2 A. 

Cloves, do................. 

60 d. 

Turmeric (Hind. AaM) do .., 

10 A. 

Gardamums, do. ... . . 

52 A. 

Coriander seed, do. 

8 A, 

Round . 

17 A. 

SiydhcMnah(Hiud.>l;<<?^<f#4;Y),do. 

\IA. 


16 A. 

Assafoetida, do. .......... 

2d. 

I)ry ginger; do.... . .. . . > i 

4 d. 

Sweet fennel, do........... 

1 A. 

Ereali do., do. .... ^ 

2i d. 

Cinnamon, do.... 

40 <7. 

Cummin seed, do. .. 

2 A. 

Salt,pfr ......... 

16 A. 

Sour limes, per scr^ ........ 

G. IHcUes. 

6 d. Pickled quinces, per 5«fr,..... 

9 d. 

Lemon-juice, do- .......... 

5 d. 

Do. garlic?, do............. 

1 A. 


5 d. 

1 d. 


lA. 
1 A. 

Wine "vuiiegar, .... 

SugarcaiiG yinegaa’, do. .... 

Do. hadinjan (eggqdant,) do. 

Pickled ashtarghar, do, .... 

S d. 

Do. raisins & muuacxqa, do. 

5 A. 

Mangoes; in oil, do. 

2d. 

Do. kachn^, do. 

2 A. 

Do, in vinegar, do. ........ 

2 d. 

Do. peaches, do. 

lA. 

Lemons in oil, do..... 

2 d. 

Do. 6ahajnah(horse-raddish), 

1 A. 

Do, in vinegar, do. ... 

2 d. 

Do. karilbuds (cax^xiaris), do. 

■id. 

Do. in salt, do...... 

4 d. 

Do. karilherries, do. ...... 

i A. 

Do. in lemon-juice,do....... 

S d. 

Do. suran, do.. * 

1 A. 

fvAnd'ot' . . 

2hd. 
2i d. 

Do, mustard, .. • ♦ 

id. 

i A. 

, Adarehffil, do. . 

Do. t6ri (akiridofcueuniher,) 

Tnrnix>s in vinegar, do. .... 

1 d. 

Do. cucumbers, do..... *.. • 

i A. 

-Pickled carrots, do.. 

id. 

Do. hMrang, (gourd) do. .. 

-id. 

Do. bamboo, do. .. 

4 d. 

Do. kachalu, do. --- ,. 

id. 

Do. apples, do.. 

8 d. 

Do. raddishes, do. . 

id. 


Al'N 28. 

THE FEUITEEY. 

ills Majesty looks ux^on fruits as one of the gr(3ate8t gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attentiouL to them. The horticulturists of Iruu and 
Tiirdn hare, therefore, settled hero, and the , cxiltiTation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very x>leiitiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, poaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
^c., ai’G everywhere td be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, Qtandahdr, 
and Kashmir, loads of fruits are imported; throughout the whole year the stores 
of the dfuders are full, and the bazars well supplied. Muskmelons come in 
season, in Hindustan, in the month of Farwardin (Eebruary-r-March), and 


































miSr/fy 
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are plenty in UrdWhisM (Marcli—April). Tliey are deHcdous, tender, opouingr, 
sweet' smelling, especially the Muds called ndshj)Mif hdhdshaihMj ^alisheri^ 
klehahy harg i diid i cMrdghy^ SfC, They continue in seaeoh for two months 
longer. In the beginning of SAariivary (August) they come from Kashmir, and 
before they are out of season, plenty are brought from Kdbul; during the 
month of (November) they are imported by the caravans from 

BadaMishdn, and continue to be had dming Dm (December.) When thejr are 
in season in Zabtilistdn, good ones are also obtainable in the Panj^b ; and in 
Bhakkar and its vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during (Jie 
forty cold days of winter, Yarious kinds of grapes are here to be had from 


0 


jaurddd {M.a,y) to Amurddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked 


Kashmir grapes during SMirtwajj/ "Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashnur^) 
at one darn, and the cost of the transport is two rupees pen' man. The 
Kashmirians bring thc^m on their backs in conical baskets, wliidi look very 
curious- Prom Mihr (September) till Urdihihiskt grapes come from Kabul, to¬ 
gether with cherries,* which his Majesty calls shdka/dif seedless pomegranates, 
apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girddlus, and dluchas, &o,, 
many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. Prom Samarkand even they 
bring melons, pears, and applee. 

YHienever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or knknaf (h& calls 
the latter sahras), the servantB in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. Tho fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two lines ; and so on,. 

In this department Mansabd&rs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are employed; 
the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 
' 'Die following tables contain xiarticulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices, of various fruits. 


Arhmg^ mdom, 1st quality, @ R 
Do., 2nd and 8rd do., @ 1 to 2| jK. 
Kabul melons, 1st do., @ 1 to li M. 

Do,, 2d do., @ f to , ...1 R 

Do., 3rd do., @ to ........ f D. 

Samarqand aj)ples, 7 to 15 for 1 D. 
Quinces, 10 to 80 for ........ 1 D. 


Guaviis, 10 to 100 for . 
Pomegi‘anates, per mm 


......I i2. 

6.i to 15 E. 


m Fruits. 

K^bul and European apples, 5 to 

10 for,..... t f * . .I ff. 

Kashmir grapes, per many .... 108 d. 

Dates, per . 10 

Raisins, do. ....0 ci?. 

Xbjosli (large raisins), do..... 9 d. 

Plums, do.,..... B 

Kh\ib4ni(dried apricots), ser^ 8 d. 
Qandaiiar dry grapes, do., .. 7/1 


' The onginal bas a word hilds, which 
is not to te found ia our dictionaries. 


it may he 

® A town hi i>adakb/»hu.n. 


■il 
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Figfi, per sSr, 

Muiiaqqa, do. 6f 

Jujubes, do. .... *.. 

Almoiids, witlioiit the shell, do. 28 

Do., with do., do. 11 d. 

Pistachios, do. 

,B. The sweet fruits of JTmdmtan. 

Man^OOB, per hundredy to . 40 a?. Ifsir^,... 

Ihueapples, one for. 4 <?, 


7 a. 

Chilghuziah nuts, prr ser^ .. 

. [Ba. \ 

6f a. 

Sinjid (jujubes), do....... 

. . ih 


Pistachios, do. .......... 

6f/. 

28 a. 

Jaiiz (nuts), do.... 

. . H i- 

A 

na. 

Pilberts, do. ............ 

.. 3 

as. 

Hiiziel nuts, do. .. 



4 d. 


\p 

:.d*‘ 


Dates, per 5eV, .. 

Aiiguhal, ... ^ 

D4M, do. .. I d, 

Gdlah, .... 

Bholsari, per scr^ .. 4 

Tarlnil, two for . .... \ d. 

Panialah, por sif y . ......... 2 li?. 

Lahsaurah, do. .. I d> 

Gumbhi, do. .. 4 rf. 

Karaliri,... 4 c^. 

Tarri,. . . 

Bangah, two for . 1 d- 

Gular, per «er, .. 2 d'. 

PM, do... 2d, 

Barautah, ..... ........... ^ 

Piy^u, do. .... 4 «?. 


Oranges, tw’O for .. 1 d, 

Sugareaues, two for . Id. 

Jachfruits, tw^o for ........ t d. 

Plantains, do. .. Id, 

per sSr, . ... 2d. 

Pomegranates, 80 to 100 d. 

OuaTas, two for. .. . Id. 

pigs, p&r sirj . . Id. 

Mulberry, do. . .. . 2d. 

Custard apples,"" one for- I d. 

'Melonsf per mmiy .. 40 

Water melons, one..2 to 10 d. 

K’hiimi, j:^^r s^r,.. 4 d. 

Maluiwii., do.. . ^ d. 

D%flial, do... . 4^* 

Tendd, do... 2 d, 

Mulberries and gulars are in season during spring; pine apples, oranges, 
snganjane, bers, lisiras, bholsaris, gumbluB, dop’lials (\xrriii^tvMer) jackfruits, 
tarkuls, %s, melons, lalisauras, kaxalirie, mahuwas, tendus, piluB, boinutatis, 
during ; and mangoes, idantam^ates, delas, g\ihths, pomegranates, 

guavas, watermelons, panr^as, bangahs, Vhirnis, piyai's, daring the rains. 

Q. Dried Fruits. 

Ad. Mak’haiid, per ser^. ......... Ad, 


8ux)ydii, do. .............. ^ d. 

Kaulgattah, do. . .. 2d: 


Gocoanuts, one for .. 

Dry Dates, sify .. 6 d. 

Walnuts, do. ... • • ^ d. 

Chirauuxhi, do. ............ 4 

Dates, walnuts, chiraimchis, and kaulgattahs are in season during 
and oocoanuts, mak’hanas and supydris, dxirmg winter. 


^ The original says that custard apples [ This seems a mistake of the MSS. The 
are to be had throughout the whole year, j remark suits the next fruit (melons), 

* The Oiigiual does not mention the price. 




















































I). VegetaUm^ 


Palwal, per sir^ ..... 

2 Kachdbi, . 

..... 2d. 

Giourd, one......... .. 

2 d. Ohachfndd, do. 

_ 2d. 

Bddinjdn, per sSr^ .... . . 

d. 8iiran, do... 

.. ... Id. 

Turai, do... 

d, Caxi'ots, do.... . 

_ \ d :\ 

Kandurf, do. . ..... . 

d, Bing’lumih, do. 

. 

S4iib, do. . ... 

IJ d. Sdlat, do. ..... 

. 2d. 

P6t’li, do. .. 

If f?. Pinddlii, do... 

..... 2d. : 

hCarilah, do. ... 

If- d. Se^i,.... .. 

. * y' 

Kakurah, do...... 

If 6?. Kaserd do... 

..... S d. 

8ura.ns and setUis axe in season during summer; palwals, gourds, tu.rais, 

kachalus, chachindds, kanddrfs, sdiibs, peth.s, karilahs, kakurahs, and 

sing’harahs diuing the rains 

; and carrots, adlalcs, pindalus, 

and kaserus, 

dvu'ing winter, Eadinjmis are 

to be had tliroughout the year. 



E, Sour Fruits. 


Limes, fmr up to.. 

1 d, G-hep,. 


Amalbet, do... 

1 d. Bijaura, one for. 

. 8 d. 

Oalgal, two up to . 

1 d. Anwlahfper sir ,....... 



Limes and fimrlahs are to be bad in summer, the others during the 


rmns. 


F. Fruits HOmewhait acid. 


Ainbili, per sir^ . 


Kiiit, four up to. 

.... Id. 

Badhal, one for . 

_ 1 

IGhnkii, . . . 


Kamrak, four up to .... 

.... Id. 

P^kar, per seV, . 

.... id. 

ISi^irangi, two up to . . . . 

.... Id. 

Karnii, one for .. 

.... Id. 

Mountain grapes, . 


Lablui4 . . , . 

% 

Jtoan, per si,r, .. 

.... Id. 

Janbliiri, hve up to ...., 


Fh^lsah, do .. 

.... lid. 

Garnah, . . .., . 


Karaunda, do. .. 

\ d. 




Kamraks and n^rangis lU’e in season during winter; ambilis, hadhals, 
mountain-grapes, p’h^lsas, labhiras, during simmer'; and kaits, pakars, 
karnas, jamans, karaundas, jharihliiris, during the raim. 

The fi’aits of Hindustan are either sweet, or suhacid, or sour ; each land 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shah give how a few details. 

Thej. 


The Persians call this fruit Ffaglizak^ as appears horn a 
verse oiKhusrau,^ This fruit is unrivaUed in coloui*, smell, and taste; and some 
of the gourmands of and IT^ii place it above muskmelons and grapes. 

;th note on p. 75 of my | text edition. 

* The Original does not mention the price. 
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In e^liape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a melon, and 
weiglis OTen one s^r and upwards. There are green, yellow, red, variegated, 
sweet, and subacid mangoes. The ti‘ee looks well, especially when young; 
it is larger than a nut tree, and its leaves resemble those of the willow, but ar e 
larger. The new leaves appear soon after the fall of the old ones in autumuf 
and look green and yellow, orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The 
flower which opens in spring, rosemblee that of the vine, has a good smell, 
and looks very curious. Aboxit a month after the leaves have made their 
appearance, the fruit is sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It 
iniproves the taste of qalydfi^ 61.) as long as the stone has not become hard. 
If a fruit gets injured wliilst on the tree, its good smell will increase, Such 
mangoes are called Milds. The f^rdt is generally taken down when unripe, 
and kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be eaten 
during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are ripe in the 
beginning of winter: the latter are called Bh<idiyyah, Some trees bloom 
and yield fniit the whole year; but this is rare. Others commence to ripen, 
although they look xinripe; they must bo quickly taken down; else the 
sw eetness woidd produce worms. Mangoes are to be found every where in 
India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, M4lwah, Khdiidesh, and tlie Dekhan. 
They ar^ rarer in the Punjab, where their cultivation has, however, increased, 
since Ms Majesty made Mxor his capital. A yoxmg tree w;^ill bear fL’uit after 
four years. They put also milk and treacle round about the tree, w^Mch 
makes the fruits sweeter. Some trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and 
less in the next: others yield for one year no fruit at all. When people eat 
a great deal of mangoes, they may promote digestion by partaking of milk 
with the kernels of the mangoe stones. The kernels of old stones are subacid, 
and taste well: when two or three years old, they are used as medicine. 
If a haK ripe mangoe, together with its stalk to a length of about two fingers, 
be taken from the tree, and the broken end of its stalk be closed with warm 
wax, and kept in butter, or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or 
three months, whilst the colour will remain even for a year, 

FimappW are also called Kafhal i Safari^ or the jackfruits for travels, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels, and 
•will yield ffuits. In coloiu* and shape they resemble an oblong orange; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and its 
leaves have the shaixe of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk, and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 

Jahangir in Im Memoira (Toozuk i ; that tho pineapples, at his time, came from 
JaMng%')% ed. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 3,) states ( the harbour towns held by the Portuguese 






ptit them singly into the ground : they are the seedlings. Each plant heorsj 
only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of q^uinces. Tliey 
belong to the best fruits to bo had in Hindustan. The tree reserables the 
liino tree ^ its ffower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugar earn f which the Persians call Naishahar^ i% of vaiious kinds; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can raake 
it ffow out by peeking it; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. 
Sxigai'cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all Mnds of sweetmeats. It is exiltivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and spruce it daily with 
water. When the siui enters the sign of Aquarius, they out off pieces, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover theirti up 
with earth. The harder the sugai'cane is, the deeper they put it. Constant 
irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will come up. 

Sugfircane is also xised for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, hut 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various kinds of preparing 
it. One w'ay ia as follows. They pound BahiiJ hark, mixing it at tlio rate 
of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much water 
over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and put them 
into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From seven to ten 
days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sigh of perfection, when 
it has a sweet, but 'astringent taste. YvHien the liquor is to he strong, they 
again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and sometimes even drugs and 
perfumes, as ambergis, camphor, &c. They let also meat dissolve in it. 
Tlus beverage when strained, may be used, but it is mostly employed for 
the preparation of arrack. 

They have several methods of distilling it; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the hqiiid flow into it. The vessels are then covei'ed witli 
inverted lids which are fastenoil with clay. After pouring cold water on the 
lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets waam. As 
- soon as the va;^ur inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as arrack 
into the cup. Socondlg, they close the same vessel with an earthen pot, 
fastened in the same manner Avith clay, and fix to it two pipes, the free ends 
of which have each ajar attached to them, which stands in cold Avater, Tiie 
vapour through the pipes will enter the jai*s, and condense. Thirdly, they 
fill an earthen vessel with the above mentioned liquor, and fasten to it 
a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle Ifh^^ttaoh 
to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a lid, which is 
kept full, with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, flows tlmough tUo 


spoon into the jar. Some <listil the arrack twice, when it is called Diidtmhahf 
or twice burned. It is very strong. If yon wet yoiir hands with it, and 
hold them near the fire, the spmt will hmm in flames of difierent eoloms, 
without injuring the hands. It is remarkable that when a vessel, containing 
arrack, is set on fire, you cannot put it out by any ineans ; hut if you cover 
the vessel, the fire gets at once extinguished. 

JacJcfruU lim the shape of a black pudding, looks greenish, and is 
aonietimes a yard, long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resemhles 
a water melon; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and ihe roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
Qn opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger, and has larger leaves. The flo wer, like the finit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down, when unripe. They then apply 
chalk, &:c., when the fruits -will get ripe. 

The Flcmtmn tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of the 
triiixk thick and soft, and resemble an iinsewn plaited sleeve, but are much 
larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like a spindle, 
of a lilac colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster of seventy to 
eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers j the peel is 
easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot ©at many. There 
are various kinds of plantains. The x)lant is every year cut down, and a 
stump only is left of jt: if this is not done, it will no longer hear fruit. The 
vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields camphor,*'but tins is wrong; 
for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter explained, is a difierent tree, 
although it has the same name. They also say that pearls originate in plan¬ 
tain trees,—another statement upon wliich the light of truth does not sliino. 

The Mahiwtt tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. • The fruit, which is also called Gilaundahy yields an 

intoxicatiug hquor. k ** 

The BMhiH tree is large and handsome the fruit has an orange 
coloul^ and resembles jujubes. 

The Tarlml tree, and its fruit, resemble the cocoaniit palm and its fruit. 
When the stidk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut ofi' its end, 
and hang a vessel to it, to receive the out-fiowing juice. The vesserwill fill 
twice or throe times a day. The juice is called Uiri ; when fresh it is sweet; 
when it is ailowod to stand for some time, it turns subacid, and is inebriating. 

The Fmidlah fimit resembles the Zarddlii; and its tree, the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe, the fruit is green j 
and red, when ripe. 

* The text has here a few words the ) meaning of which I do not xinderstaiid. 





The Chmlhi has a stem the branches of which are like creepers; its? iv 

leaves and fruits, as those of the come from below the roots. ^ , ) 

The TarH forms at the root; it gTOWs mostly in the mountains, 
weighs a man^ more or less, when the creex^er is a year old; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. Wien older, it gi'ows larger according* " 
to the same jiroportion. Its leaves resemble those, of the water melon. V, 

The is like a small grape; brownish and sweet. The msidf^^of, j 

the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is called . , i 


Chiraunji. Its ti‘ee is about a yard 

The Cocommt is called by the Persians i Hindi; the ti'oe resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. Tlie tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; they get ripe 
in three months. Tliey are also taken down, when unrixie and green, and 


I 
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kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juicd; which 
tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 'VVlieu 
ripe the fiaiit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and gets black 
when mixed with butter; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten with pa/?- 
leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 8X)oons, 
cups, and ghichaliB (a kind of violin). There are nuts having foim, thi’ee, tv^o, 
and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain qualities, the 
last being (jonsidered the best. Another kind is used for the preparation of 
an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh sometimes twelve sers and 
upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; the large ropes used on 
ships are made of it. 

Dates are called in Hindi PindldJiajhr. The tree has a short stem, lisjing | 

little above the groxmd, and produces from four to hve liundred fruits, j 

The Supgdriy or betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The tree is , ! 

graceful, ajid slender like the cyi3res8. The wind often hends it, so that its | 

crown touches the ground ; but it rises up ttgain. There are various kinds. > 

The hiiit when eaten raw, tastes somewhat like an almond, but gets-hard ^ 

when ripe. They eat it with betel leaves, * 

The Siyig^hdrah in a triangular Huit; its creeper groAVS in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. They eat it raw or roasted. 

The SdlaJc grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. ' 1 

The Finddlk is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. , \ 
Its leaf resembles the betel leaf; they dig up the root, f 

The Edsdrk grows in tanks. When th^ water gets low, they take it / ^ 




out of the ground and eat it, raw^ or boiled. ^ 

The Sedli root is long and conical; the i)nint is a creeper, to whose root 
the fruit is attached. JiUU StA-tM IfK 
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The Orange hsi.ii the siJiape of an egg. One kind is called hdgha%L 
Between .the x>eel and the fruit is a tliin white rnerabrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The jimdMtm like a lime, and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve and a white shell 
when put into its juice, v{ill soon disappear. 

^ The resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 

the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter j when ripo it is red and sweet. 
Wlien it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 
The fiower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergis j but it is beyond my power to describe the 
prociess of the manufacture. 

The BetelleafiB properly speaking a vegetable, bij^t comomeurs call it an 
excellent fruit. Mir Khusraii of Dihh in one of his verses says, It is an 
excellent fruit like the flower of a garden, the finest fruit of Hinddstdu.^’ The 
eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. It 
strengthens the giims, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
htingiy. I shfill describe some of the various kinds, 1. The leaf called Bilah^i 
is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. It tastes 
best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper, it turns 
white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty days, when greater 
efforts ai’e made. 2. The Kdler leaf is wffite vrith spots, and full, and has 
hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue gets hard. 3. The Jauwdr 
leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold mixed with other kinds, 4. The 
Kag)uri leaf is yellowish, hard, and full of veins, but has a good ta$te and 
smell. 5, The Ka^iirMnt Imi yellowish-green, and pungent Hke popper ; 
it smells like camphor. You could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to bo 
had at Baudras ; but even there it does not thrive in every soil. 0. The 
BangUh leaf is broad, full, bard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (Mai’ch—April), 
about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper will appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, w'heh 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirt}^ leaves. As the 
plant grows, thoy^prop it ^vith canes, and cover it, on the top and the. sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except duxlng the rains. Sometimes they put 






milk, sesame oil and its seeds pressed oat, about the plant. There are seven 
Muds of leaves, known under nine names: 1. The leaf, which 

they separate for seedlings, and call FM. The new leaf is called Qodaaiah. 
2. The leaf. 8. The BaJiuti leaf. 4. The ChM,w leaf. 5. The 

AdhMM \mt 6. or leaf, 7. The Karhanj l^oX 

itself. With the exception of the Ctadawtahj the leaves are takeXi away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some | 
others keep it for seedlhigs : they consider it very excellent, but mmmmwn 
prefer the /Vri. 

A bimdie of 11,000 leaves was formerly called LahUah, which name is 
now given to k bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called Mdli ; a laMsah 
is made of dfhoVis. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves after fom* 
or five days; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 loaves, and sometimes 
more, are placed above each other, and adorned in various ways. They also 
put some beteinut and had Id on one leaf, and some chalMimste on another, 
and roll them rip : this is called a h^'rah. Some put camphor and musk iiito 
it, and tie both leaves with a silktliread. Others put single leaves on plates, 
and use them thus. They are also prepared as a dish. 


Km 29 . 

ON FLAVOUES. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something on 
flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that which 
is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour; coU makes the first 
acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency when affecting 
the tongue merely is called in Arabic when alfecting the 

whole frame. A moderate temperatui’e renders the first q[uality greasy, the 
second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are the fundamental flavoui’s. 
Others count fbim, the sweet, the bitter, the acid, the brackishv The 
flavours produced by combinations is endless ; some have however names, e. y., 
baskd^at m a bitter and tart flavour, and zdiiqah a combination of the brackish 
and the bitter. 


AIN 80 . 

ON PEEFUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with ambergis, 
aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or mixtures invented 


^ An astiingont vegetable extract cai-en 
by tbc nativee of India with tliej? leaf. 
It looks bi’own, and stains the tongue and 

10 


the gums rod. 

^ in Persian chinah ; but Anglo-Iiidice, 
chuiidni. 







by liis Majesty; aiul ineehso is daily burnt, in gold and silver oensGre of 
vimotis shapes, whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used in large qiiantitios. 
Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used, for the skin and the hair, I 


sliall give a few rocipos. 

1. 8anUh is used for !koepmg tlie sldn fresli: IJ tolahs Civet; 1 t 
Chhmh / 2 iBislialiB ChamhMi essence ; 2 bottles of rose-watr/. 2, Argajah, 
8. siiteclel wood j 2 t- Iksir andldid j 3 Chuwali j \ t* violet root, and geblali 
(the seed of a plant); | camphor; 11 bottles of rose-watef. It is used in 
KUiumer for keeping the skin cool. 3. QulhciW/Ci’hf [Pound together 1 best 
Ambergis j i t, LMan ; .2 best musk; 4 i. wood of aloes, and 8 i. Iksir i 
^abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it a ser of the juice of the 
hower cfilled O^d i Bwhh, and expose it to the sun, till it dries up. Wet it in 
the evening with rose*water and with the extract of the flower called 
and pound it again on &midq stone. Let it stand for ten days, mix it with the 
juice of the flower called and let it dry. Luring the next 

twenty days, add occjasionally some juice of the black Raihan (also called 
black Ntkhki). A part of this mixture is added to the preceding. 4. EkJiaf%6^ 
5 8. Aloewood; 1} 8. Sandelwood; Us. LMan; Iksir, Lub^n, Dhup (a 
root brought from Kaslnnir), 3J t. of each } 20 t* violet root j 10 Ushnah, 
called in Hind. OhJiarilaL Press till it gets tenacious Uko syrup. To be 
made iiifco cakes with four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, 
and BBiells very fine. 5. Opataah a scented soap. 2| L^idan; li 8. 
5 d. Aloowood ; the same quantity of Eahar i Ntornj, and H of its bark j 
1 s. 10 4. Sandeiwood ; 1 «. 5 d Sumbuluttib, called in Hind. Cldiar; the 
same quantity of TJshnali; 381- #. musk; 1 4 faehah leaves; 36 t. 

ax>ple»; 11 t. BuM, colled in Hind. M6t^h ; 5 d violet root; 1 i. 2 w. Dhup ; 
1J i, Ikanki (a kind of grass); the same quantity of ZuriiinbM, called in 
Hiiid. (zerumbet) ; I t. 2 m. Ldban; 106 bottles of I'ose-water; 5 

bottles of extract of Eahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose- 
w^ater. When it has bf come less moist, let it diy. 0. 4 d. 

Aloowwd; 2 f?. Seindelwood; I d. violet root; 3 d. Sumbulutp'b; 3 <i. 
puwdlak ; 4 t. musk of Khat^ (Cathay); 2i d. Ladan ; 7^ d. Bah^r i Ndranj. 
Pound, and sift, boil over a slow hi*e in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it 
into the shade to dry. 7. Eishtah^ 24^. Aloewood; 6 J LMan, Lubdii, and 
Pandelwood; Iksir and Lhiqj, 2 t, of each; violet root and musk, 2 i. ; 1 t. 

. IJ^hnrth ; mix with 50 t. refi.nod 3 ugar, and boil gently in 2 bottles of rose- 
W’ater. It is made into cakes. It smeUs very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. BuMmry 1 s. Aloewood and Sandeiwood ; I s. Lddan ; 2 t. 


* This and tlio following names of per- 1 chapter, 
iumos are explained further on in this \ ^ Vide below tlie twelfth flower. 
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musk; 5 if, Iksir; mi:??: witk two sera of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rosewater ovei" a slow fire. 9, Faiilah^ 6 s. Aloew^oodj 72^. »Sandelwood; 
Iksir and L^dan, 20 if. of each i 5 t. Violet root; 10 if* Luban j 3 refine^ 
sugar; rniy with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
.Bdrjdt, 1 5 . Aloewood; 5 t Ladan; 2 t. musk; 2 L Sandalwood; 1 t 
Lubdn; 1 1, Cam|)hor. Then distill it like Chuwah^ {vide below). iV^AUr^ 
f d. Sandelwood ; 26 1 Iksir ; 2 8 m» musk* Pound it, and i\xy it 

in the shade. 12. GkaM (a liq[uid soap), 35 t. Sandelwood; 17 t 
Katiil (?)^; 1 t musk; 1 t, Chiiwah ; 2 m. Camplior; 2 w. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 



A List of Perfmnes^ and their 

'Ambar i aslihab,. 1 

ZaMd {(jiyet), . J 

Musk, . *. 1 

Lignum aloes, Hind. Afjar^ ... . 2 

Cliuwah (Distilled wood of Aloes), .. 4 

Gaurali,® . 3 

Bhimsmi Camphor,. 3 

Mid, .. i 

Za^faran, . . 12 

Za’far^in i Kamandi, .. 1 

ZaTar^n (from Kashmir), . 8 

Sandalw’ood,. 32 

Ndfah i mushk, .. 3 

Kalaiibak (Calembic,) 10 

Sildras,. . 3 

^Anibar i Lada:ti, . . . 1 J 

Kafhr i Olifnah, .. 1 

’Ai’aq i Eitnali,.. .* • . 1 

’ Araq i B6d i Mushk, .. * . 1 

Eosewater, . . ... • • • a 

’Araq i Bahdr, . . 1 

Vlraq i Ohambeli, . . 4 

Violet-root, .. I 

Azfar uttib, . 14 

Barg i Mdj (brought from Gujrdt), . 4 

Sugandh Gugal^l,. . 10 


Prices, 

to 3 Mulnirs, per f olah, 
i?..to 1 J/:, do. 
to 44 R.y do. 

IL to 1 M, per ser. 

P. to 1 P,t tdlah, 
to 5 i?., do. 

72. to 2 M,y do, 
to 3 72., do. 
to 22 72., per §lr, 
to 3 Jf',, dp. 
to 12 72., do. 
to 55 72., per mm, 
to 12 J/., per 
to 40 JS.ji per man. 
to 5 72., per scr^ 
to 4 72., do. 
to 2 72., do. 
to 3 72., per loith, 
to 4 72., do. 
to 1 72., do. 
to 5 72., do. 
to 4 *72., do. 
to 1 72., per sir. 
to 2 72., do. 
to 1 7?., do. 
to 13 72, do. 


^ According to some MSS. Kanwal, 

® Mo.si ot' the following names am ex¬ 
plained below. 


® In the text.p. 85, by mistnke Kaarak. 
Vklc my text edition p. 94, i, 0. 






























Ll:l■b^ln (from Sargavd ?),.................. to 3 R., per Hlah. 

Lxiban (other kinds), ... ......... 1 to 2 It., per e^r. 

Alak, Hind. Ghhar, .. • i to | i?., do. 

Dnwiilak, Hind. Chharilah, .. 3 to 4 d., do. 

G6hla^, ..... * 

Stt’d;"'l..... * 

Ikankt, ...... * ... * 

Zuniinbad; ... ‘ • * 

A List of fine smelling Flotvers. 

1. The Smti. Whitish; blooms the whole yeai-, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The AfAd/Mrl. Wliitish; in the rains. 

8. The ChamUli. 'White, yellow, and bine. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. RaMl. "White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 

the beginning of the rains. 

6. The Mdnyrd. Yellow. In summer. 

6. Tho CUmpak Yellow. All tlie year; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. KitW. The upper leaves are green, tlxe inner.ones yellowish-white. 
It blooms during- the hot season. 

8. Kh.%ah. "White. During the hot season. 

9. The Rddd. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. Tho/iiAJ. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains, 

11. Th& Mwdrt. Wbitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargia. "White. In spring. 

13. The From Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chaltak 

15. The GuUl. In spring. 

IQ. ThBTaalihiGnUl. "White. In winter. 

17. ThQ Singdrhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. "Violet. In tho hot season. 

19. The Karnak "White. In spring, 

20. Tho Kcipivr Ml. 

21. Quit Za^fmrdri. Lilac. In autiinan. 


A List of Flowers mtahle for their heauty. 
1. The Gul i Aftdl. Yellow. 



2. Tli 0 Gul i XmwaL Wiiite, and also bluish. 

In the rainSi 



* The origmal text doee not mention the prices. 
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3. Tlie A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or groemsli. In 

spring. T - 4 . T 

4. The QvdM. 0£ different colours, red, yellow, orange, white, in 

the rains. • • sn 

5. ^^RatanmmjmL Bright rod. It is smaller tlran jasmin. All 

the year. ' 

6. The/res*. In the hot season. 

7. Tha ;8^«W. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratarmald. Yellow. In spring. ■ 

9. The Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Oul i Mdlti. 

11. The A’arw^VwW. A golden red. 

12. TheAtfHI In spring. 

13. The Eod and white. 

14. Eadam. Outside green; in the middle yellow throat; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

\b. MgUsar. In spring. 

16. Tk&Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the .middle. 
During tlie rains. 

• 17. The Fhandl Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 

spring. 

18. The Mt. Inside yeUow, outside a blackish red. In the rams. 

19. Tire Champalah. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The'XdM It blooms in Pisces. 

21. Gul i Earaundah. WTiite. It is smaller than the Chambdli', and 
blooms during the rains. 

22 . The resembles the During the rains. j 

Gul i 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red, and white. AH the year. 

% 5 . Eke Bhi.n VJwmpd, Peach coloured. ‘ 

26. The Sudarsan. YeUow ; it resembles the Eilkfwr, but is smaller. : ^ 

27. TheJTeayWi There are two kinds, red, and white. . 

— 28. Tho Sirs. Yellowish gi-een. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. YeUow. Diu’ing the rains. ^ ‘ 3 7 

/■ 

On th Trq'iaration of Bome Perfumes. 

1. ^Amhar. Some say that ’Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Otliei^s say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is tho dung of tJio sea-cow, 
called surd ; or the foam of the sea. Otliers again say, it trickles from the 
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mouiitiiins of iBlands. Many look upon it a» marine giimj otliers whose opinion 
I adopt, take it to bo wax. It is said that on some mountains a gi'oat deal 
of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it rnns into the sea; the wax 
rises to the surface, when the heat of the sim reduces it to a solid state. 
As the bees oollect the honey from sweet smelling howors, ’Ambtir is, 
naturally, scented. Bees axe also occasionally found in it. Ahii, Sind tliinks 
that there is a fountain at the bottom of the sea, foom wdiieh ’Anibar rills, 
when it is earned by waves to the shore. ’A3nhar, when fresh, is moist; the 
heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is of various colours: the white one 
is the best, and the black is the worst; the middling sort is pistachio- 
coloured and yellow. The best kind goes by the name of ashhah. It feels 
greasy, and consists of layers. If you break it, it looks yello wish wliite. 
The whiter, lighter, and more dexible it is, the better. Next in qualtity is the 
pistacliio-coloured ’Ambar; and inferior to it the yellow kind, called 
M’hmhkkdshL The black kind is bad; it is inflammable. Greedy b^js^r- 
dealors will mix it with wax, Mandate and LMan. &e.; but not every one has 
recourse to such practices. Mandal is a kind of ’Anibar token from the 
intestines of dead fishes ; it does not smell nmch. 

2. LMm is also often eaUod ^Amhar, It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qihnm (Cyprus) and QkU (Chios) or Qktia. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in gi'azing po.ss 
neai’ it, the hairs of theii* legs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such L^dan as is mixed with goat’s-hair, is counted 
Bupenor. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But L^dfin which is 
mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people ti^ ropes 
round about the trees, and collect the Lcidan wliich sticks to them. After¬ 
wards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into cakes. 

The Camphor tre$ is a largo tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
4i^«jtnd in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade of 
a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branehea. Some 
say th.at during summer a large number of sei’pents wind themselves round 
about the tree, for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such trees by 
shooting an arrow into the trunks, and coUeot the canxphor during the 
winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by leopards, w'hieh 
like camphor so much as never to go away from the trees. The camphor 
witliin the tree looks like small bits of salt; that on the outside like resin. 

It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets afi^er some time solid : 
If there are eartlujuakes during a year, or any other cosmical disturbances, 
camphor is found in largo quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor, the best is called RMi, or 
Qaighri Although difibrent in name, they are the same; for it is said 






tliat tke first oampkor was found by a king of the name of RMh near 
:/ wkiek is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some 

' booksj it is white like snow : and this is time, for I have broken it myself ^ 
from the tree. Ibn Baitar, hbwevei*, said that it was onginally red and - 
shining, and onty got white by ai'tifLcial crystallization. Whatever the 
case may he, there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its 
natural state. And of all other kinds it is the best, the whitest, which has 
the thinnest layers, the cleanest, and the lai'gest. Inferior to it is the kind 
called QmqU, wliich is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown 
kind called KmiJcah. The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it 
goes under the name of By artificial crystallization each kind will 

become clean and white. In some books camphor in its natural state is 
eaUed Mddnahor BhitminL If kept with a few bmdey grains, or pepper^ 
corns,^ or surkh ddnahs, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made 
of Zimmldd'hj mixing it witli other ingredients, is called Chini or MayyiU 
camphor. White Zarumbad is fi.nely pounded, and mixed with sour cream, 
of cow or buffaloe’s milk; on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and 
beat it with the hand till foam appears, which they take aw^ay. With this - 
they mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in tlie 
husks of grains. Or, they rediieo some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it witli two diihams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Guh The w^ax is first melted, and then mixed 

with the powder, so as to term a i)aste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it* Unprincipled men xmofit in tliis manner 
by the loss of others. ^ 

4. Zahdd (civet) is also called SMkh, It is a moist substance secreted 
dui’iiig the rutting season by an animal wliich resembles a cat, having,however, 
a lai’ger face and mouth. The zabad which is brought from the harbour- 
town of Sumatra, from the territory <:»f Achin, goes by the name of Sumatra 
zahudf and. is by far the best. The moist substance itself is yellowish white. . - 
The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of o small hazel nut, in which 
there are from five to six holes. The bag may be emptied every week or ‘ 
fortnight, and yields from half a toiah to eight m^shalis. Some civet cats 
become so tame as to hold quiet when the bag is being emptied ; but in the 
case of most animals, they have to catch hold of the tail, and draw it tiirough 
the cage, when they take out the zabdd vdth a shell, or by pressing 
gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat varies fi'om 300 to oOO Es. - 
The zabfid of the male is better than that of the female, because in the latter 
the vulva is just above the bag. When removed, tlie zabM is washed, and 

* Bazar deato hero give a fow pepper- j coma along with oteiy piece of camphor. 
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becomes Jifterwards one of the finest xmfumos. The smell M^ill romoin a long 
time in the clothes, and even on the skin. There ai»e several ways of washing 
it. If the quantity be small, they put it into a cup, or if greater, into a 
larger vessel, and wash it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm 
water. ; The latter renders it tliin and removes impurities. Then they wash 
it again in cold water tUl it gets solid, when they wash it three timee in 
lime juice, winch removes all impleasant smell. After tliis, they wash it 
again tliree times in cold wateiv pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into 
a China cup, and wash it three times in rose water. They then smear the 
;?aMd on the inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of 
GhainbeH, or Eaibtd, or Surldi gul, or Gul i Karnah, and expose it at day¬ 
time to the rays of the sun, covered with a piece of wliite cloth till all 
moisture goes away. It may then bo used, miiced with a little rose water, 

5. Gaurah loolcs greyioh white, but does not smell so well as the 
, preceding. It is a moisturo secreted during the rutting season by an aiihual 

like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the confines 
of Achin. The price of this animal varies h-om 100 to 200 Es. 

6. Mid^ resembles the preceding, hut is inimor to it. They mix it 
’ with other substanceshence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 

which , yields Mid, is found in vtirious countries, and only sells from five to 
six ddnis. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, pounded and 
boiled in water; the greasy substance which rises to th 0 ,suriace is tlie Mid. 

or wood of Aloes, called in Hind, is the root of a tree. 

I^They lop it off and bury it in the earth, when whatever* js bad rots^' and the 
remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tieo^, 
The stattoont OiXjasioiially found in some old books that the habitat of ti^ 
ti’Ce is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are several 
Idnd^ i the beat is called MmdaVt^ and the second in (quantity, Mali ox Jlindk. 
The sm<?U of the wood, especially that of the first kind, is a preventive 
against fleas j but some think both lands equal in this respect. Of other 
good kinds i may mention the BamandiiH ; the Qmtdrt, which is inferior to 
it ; the Qdf^tcUf next in rank; ihe Barri; the Qifi; and the also 

called Qismur'ly which is wot and sweet. Btill inferior are the JaUUy the 
Muyiddqiri^ Lmdqi^ ihe RitalL^ But of aH kinds the Maniali^ \% the best 
BrnnandiiH gi*ey, fatty, thick, hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of 
whifishness and bums long. The best of all is the ^ black and heavy; in 
wmter it settles at the bottom, is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. 
The W’Ood which floats is looked upon as bad. Former Icings transplanted 
tree to Gujrat, and now^-a-days it grows in CMnpdmr. It is generally 
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1 with the kisrab, a kind of per¬ 
fume. KashfuMnylidt. 


The last three names are doubtfal, 



hroi]( 2 ^kt Mm Adun hdcI Dajmrisarl. JSTotliiiig is known of ike J^ah'M 
mentionecl in old books. Aloowood is often used in compound perfumes^ 
wkeu eaten, it is exliilarating. It is generally employed in iimenso; the 
better qualities, in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into tbe sldn 
and clothes, 

8, CMwak i& distilled wood of aloes; it is in general use. The 
preparation is as follows; They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran, and befit it well. ’When properly intermixed, tliey take a small bottle 
bii'ge enough to put a finger into it, smear it all over with tho clay, and let 
it dry. After this, they put veiy small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so as 
neaidy to. jUI the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. i:inother vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now,placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass tlie neck of the little 
bottle in verted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel, 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put wild cow’s dung, and light 
a gentle fire. iShoold flames break out, they extinguisli them with water. 

The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water, where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take ofi all smeh of smoke. The oftener it 
waf.^hed, and the older it gets, the better ivill be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood of aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolahs of Chuw'ah. Some avaricious dealers mix 
li^aadalwoodpr almonds with it, trying thereby to cheat people, 

^ is called in Hind. Ch&ndan, The tree grows in Cliiiia. 

During tlie present reign, it has been successfully planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take tho red to hemoro 
refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is certainly 
more cooling than the red, and the red more so than tho yellow. The best is 
that which is yellow and oily \ it goes by the name of Maqd^ari, Sandalwood 
is pounded and rubbed over the skin j but it is also used in other w^ays. 

10. Sit dr m t^storax) is called in Aralnc M€ak. It is the gum of a tree ’ 
that grows in Turkey, The kind which is cleaiy is called Miahi sdfilah 
(liquid); the other kinds, M^ah i ydhimh (dry). The best kind is that winch 
epontaneoudy flows out of the tnn\k; it is yellowsh. 

11. JCahnhalc (calembic) is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some behove it to bo raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded, it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and " 
they also make rosaries of it. 


^ Zirbdd a town noar the frontier of Bengal. CMdsul/yu^hdf. 

11 
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■ Iti, The Maldgir is a tx*ee resemblmg the former, only that the wood 
lighter and not veined. When pounded, it looks reddish white. 

13. Luhdn (frankinoense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found in 
Java* Some take it to be the same as Ml^ah i ydbisak When exposed to 
hre, it evaporates like camphor. The Lublin which the Persians call 

« toydi (mastix), is a resin brought from Yaman; but it is not 

odorous. 

14. A%fdr or scented finger nails, are called in Hind. and 

in Persian Mfchun i hdyd. It is the house of an, animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. They have a good smell, as the animal feeds on surnbuls, 
and ai’e found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrain, the 
latter being considered the best. They are also found in the Bed Sea, and 
many prefer them to the other kinds. They warm them in hutter j others 
expose them afterwards to the nre, pound them, and mix them with other 

t^erfumes. 

16. Bugandh gugaU (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 




As I have sfud something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1, The Biwti resembles the Gul i Surfch, hut i8*smidler. It has in 
the middle golden stamens, and fi*om four to six petals. IMitat^ Gujrat and 
' the Bek’han. 

fy'' , . 2. Of the ChamhHi there are two kinds. The JRM ChmnMli has from 

1 ?^' to six petals, outside red. Tlie ClmmUVt proper is smaller, and has on 

' ' the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
hangs over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
ji*om the fii’St year. 

3. The ^^7 resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds; some 
are simple, double, &c. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal 
might be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the orange tree; but they are some¬ 
what smaller and softer. 

4. The Mimgrd resembles the Rdi UJ, It is larger, but inferior in 
BmoU. It has more than a hundred petals; the plant grows to a large tree. 

f ^ 6. The Champah flower has a conical shape, of tlie she of a finger,^ and 

■ consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 
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Orientals^- as a rule, have very small hands and lingers. 






ts. The KUU hae the form of spindle, of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelre or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
hoars dowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Kmvrah resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are hot ail 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch witlx honey-coioured 
threads, not without emelL. The flower smells even after it is withered. 
Hence people put it into clothes, when the smell remains for a long time* 
The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves are like those of 
the maize, only longer, and triangulai’, with tliree thorns in each corner. 
It flowers from the fourth year. Every year, they put new earth round about 
the roots. The plant is cMofly found in the Dek^han, Guji*iit, M^wah, and 
Bahar. 

8. The Chaltah resembles a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above; six others, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow ; and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Ilmihliah Bahdr^ there are nearly two hundred little yeUow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. Tlie flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 
days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
tht; flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree; 
and its loaves look like tlios© of the orange tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The TaMlgulal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsm'ii^ smaller than the jasmin ; its petals are indented. 
Wlien dry the flower smeUs better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in thg tenth year. 

11. The Singdrhdr is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome¬ 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five yeaj’s. 

12. The looks like a Oid i mrhh; but the plant and the loaves 

are larger. It has five or a hundred petals, and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make and an extract from it. 

13. The Pidal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed Avith clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The leaves 
and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth year. 

14. The JuM has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Mhodrt looks like a sirq^le Udi Ml, but has Jarger petals. 
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Tlie flowOTB are of ton bo mimeroUB, as to eoneoal the leaves atid braiKilies of 
the plant It flowers in the first yoaj*.. 

ifh The KojpurUl has five petals, and resembles the safiron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17, Za^faran (saffron)/ In the beginning of the month of 

Urdibihisht, the saffron seeds are put into tlie ground which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The-fiowar appears 
in the middle of the montlx of Ab^n; the plant is about a quarter of a 
yard , long ; but, according to the difierence of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometinies two-thirds of it above, and sometimes bedow the groimd. 
The flower stands on the tap of the stalk, and consists of six petfds iind six 
stamens. Thi-ee of the six petals have a fresh lilac colour, and stand round 
about the remainiiig three petals. The stamens are similarly placed, three 
of a yellow colour standing round about the other thi’ee, which are red. 
Tie latter yield the saiifon. Yellow stamens are often cunningly intermixed. 
In former times sa.fiion was collected by comp»uLsory labour: they pressed 
men daily, and made them separate the safh'on fi'cm the petids and the 
stamehs, and gave them salt instead of wages, a man ^vho cdeaiied tw^o 
receiving t^vo of salt. At tho time of Qhazi Uiin,^ the son. pt 
(iai^i)Chak, anothot custom became general; they gave the workmen 
eleven tm'ks of safiron flowers, of wliich one was given them as wages ,* 
axrd for the remaining ten they had to furnish two Akbarshdhf sera of clean, 
dry safii’on, i. e., for two Akbarshdhi mans'" of satfron flowers they had to 
give two sers of cleaned safiron. This custom, however, w'as abolialied by 
his Maiesty, on his thiiTl ^isit to Kashinfr, to the great relief of the people. 

■\\^ien the bulb has been jmt into the ground, it will produce floaters 
for six years, promded the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the fiowers will grow sparingly j but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be takm out ,* 
else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; and 
leave tho old ground uucxdtivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpiir, which belongs to the 
district of Mamraj^ (?). The fields there extend over nearly twelve Ms, 


^ Vide H simiktr account of the saffroa 
flo'wer in the third book (Suhili Kabul). 

® He was the contemporary of Shdr 
‘ Kb4n; vide Abulfazl’s list of Kmdimir 
Kulcrs in the third book. A good' 
biograpli)' of Ghd&i Khdn may be found 
in tbo beginning ot the Madsir i Rahimi, 
Persian MS. No. 45, of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 


® One Kashmiri Tarlc B s6ts (of 
Akbar) 4 Kashin, mam; 1 Kash. 
man = 4 Kash. sers ; 1 Kash. sen: 7i 
2)ah. 

These places lie to the south of Sri¬ 
nagar, the capital of Kashmir; for 
Mamrdj the teat has Siibah 

Kabul, third hook. 





Another place of oiiltmition is in the Pai'ganah of Parai?(piir, near Indrakdl, 
not fax from Kamr^j, -^rher© the holds ©itend ahmit a Ms. 


18, ^Eie A/tdU (smi-flower) is rovmd, broad, and larg*e, has a largo 


Its stem reaches a 


number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. 
height of three yards. 

19. The Karmal. There are tw hinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever ho goes, and dosing at night. It resembles 
the sMqdiqAjlj; but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less 
than six in number enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of wiiich there 
is an ©xcresoenOe of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which 
is the fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white 
petals, opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does 
not close. 

20. The J((\faA is a pretty round flower, and grows larger than the 
qadharg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwai-ds. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
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the leaves resemblo those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in tw^o 
months. 

21, The Oudhal resembles the joghds^^tuUpy and has a great number of 
^petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like Mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmmjani has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the E^bel. It flowers in two years. 


'I 


23. The Khk has five petals resembling a tiger’s cfaw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shaj>o of a tongue. Tlie plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful tire 
surrounded the scenery. 




24. 


The Aaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head, is sure to fall in battle. It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Iiadam resembles a timdghah (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those ol the nut tree, winch the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag Usav^ like the Gul k siirlch, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the nut tree in the leaves and the stem, and 
flowers in seven years. 


27. Ihe S'Wjpan resembles the Sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Kmnd plant, and the leaves those 


of the willow. 


28. The hrililmndiiSi like the ChambUk^ but smaller. It flowers in 


two years. 
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29. The ffinm has four petals, aud resembles the flower called 

Ndfarmdn. Different plants have often, flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
-MmhhaJi haMr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards h%h. 

31. The Shim ehampd resembles the Nil-kfm- flowers, and has five 
lietnls. The stem is about a si)an long. It grows on such places as are 
periodicallT under watar. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

82. The Sudaraan resembles the Bdibel, and has yeUow threads in¬ 
side. The stem looks like that of tlie Sdsan flower. 

33. Sinhal ha.s five petals,- each ten fingers long, and tliree fingers 

broad. 

34. Th&> MataimMA is round and small. Its juice is cooked out, and 
when mixed with vitriol and Muacja’r>, furnishes a fast red dye for stuffs. 
Butter, sesame oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when 
the mixture becomes a piu'ple dye. 

35. The Sunadrd resomhles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the ChamUVi. It flowers in 
two years. 

36. The is like the Chamhilif but smaller. In the middle there 
aie little stamens looking hke poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. Hhe Kara has three small petals. It flowers luxiu-iantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten; they make a,Iso pickles 
of it. 

38. The Jait plant grows to a large tree; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chmpalah is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like ■ 
nut leaves. It flowers in two years. The hark of the plant, when boiled 
in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills; its wood burns 
bright like a candle, 

• 40. 'This) MM has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches, 
before the flowers appear, are made into a dish which is eaten with bread. 
AVhon camels feed on this plant, they got fat and unruly. 

41. The resembles the flower. 

42. The BUmntar resembles the NtUifar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Birs flower consists of silli-like threads, and resembles a 
iumdfjhah. It sends its fragrance to a groat distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Tlpal and Bar trees. The tree 
gi'ows -very large; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the wood 
is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 



44. Tlie Kangldi lias five eaeli four fiiigors long, and looks very 

beautiful. Each branch produces only one fiower. 

45, The Ban flower (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the 
plant resemble those of the Chmdr. Of the bark of the plant strong ropes 
are made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and 
is c/illed FaUm, It makes a very soft rope. 

It is i'eally too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a descrip¬ 
tion of the flowk's of this country t I have mentioned a few for those who 
wish to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
ot Irdn and Tiiran, as the Gut i Surkh, th& the violet, the YdsiZynan I 

kahkd, the jSomw, the .RaiMn^il[x\^ Ra’ndy t\ie> Zihdy Bkaqdiqy the 
Ichurksy the Qalghahy the JSf&farmdny the JS^hatamiy Garden ‘and flower 
beds are everywhere to be found. Eormeily people used to plant their 
gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in India of the 
emperor Bahar, a more methodical arrangement of the gardens has obtained ; 
and travellers now-a-days admire the beauty of the palaces and their 
murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an accoiiiit of those ti^ees of the country, 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, &c., are used as food, or medicine. 
If, according to the hooks of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one leaf 
from each tree, he woidd get eighteen hdrSy or loads, (5 mrkJis = 1 mdshak’; 
l^7ndshah8= 1 karga; 4 kargas z=z 1 pah; gyahs ==• 1 Md ; tulas 1 
hdr) ; i. e.y according to the weights now ,in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two glmria 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said .not to exceed a little above a thousand When a tree 

dies, its life is said to pass iiito one of the following ten things : fire, water, 
air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have three, or 
foul*, or five senses. 





A'l'N 31. 

THE WAEDEOBE® AND THE ST0EE8 FOE MATTEES8ES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs; hence feui, 
European, and MongoHan articles of wear are in abundance. 8hilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country, to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, the towns of 


^ Eegarding this mea.stire, vide the 
fourth book. 

® The text has a word which 

occurs about three times in this work. I 
have also found it in Sayyid Ahmad s 


edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri-; but I 
^nnot find it in any Persian or Chagatai 
.piotionaiy. The meaning a waydrohe is 
however clear. 







L/iJior, A^grali, Fathpiir, Alnxiadabad, Grujr^t, turn, out many inaftter-pieeos 
i 'ks workniaiiBliip ; and tiie figures and pattoi’as, knots, and yariety of ffialuons 
wKick now prevail, astonisk. experienced travellers. His Majesty himself 
acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 
i ^^d on account of the care bestowed nj)on them, the intelligent 
workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hah-weaving and 
fiilli:~8pi]dning were brought to perfection; and the imx>erial workshops 
fui’nish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A taste for fine 
material has einco become general, and the di'upery used at feasts surpasses 
every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or given 
out to be cut and to be made up, or given avray as presents. Articles which 
arrive at the same time, are arranged according to tJieir prices. Experienced 
j)eople inquire contin ually into the prices of articles used both fornierly and 
at: present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive to the increase 
of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. Tims a piece woven 
by the famous Ghiiis i Naqshband may now be obtained for fifty muhurs, 
'whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that sum; and most other ariicles 
have got cheaper at the rate of thiity to ten, or even forty to ten.^ His 
M.ajGsty also ordered that people of certain ranks should wear certain 
ax’ticlevS; and this was done in order to regulate the demand. 

X shall not say much on tliis subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles w^orn by Ms Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The Takauchi^jaU is a coat without l|biag, of the Indian fom. 
Eonnetly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt, and to be tied on the right 
side.^ It requires seven yards and seven ffmksj'* and five girilis for tlie 
binding. The j>rico for making a plain one varies from on© n.]pee to tlireo 
nipoos; bxit if the coat be adorned Avith ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misq^ of silk is required, r 


* Or as we would, the prices have 
become less, by 6ff|, and even 75 per cent, 
“ The cote used now-a-days both by 
IIi.ridus and' Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our d.ves»Mig gowns (Grerm, Schlaf- 
rock), but .fitting tight where the lower 
.ribs are. There tli©. coat is tied; the 
Muhammadans make the tie on the lefty 
and the Hindus on the right side. In the 
Eastern pai*ts of Bengal, many Muham¬ 


madans adopt tile old Hindu fashion 
of weariiig a simple uusewn piece of 
muslin (chddarj. 

® It is not stah;d in the Aiu how many 

f iriJtAf the tailor's gaz, or yard, contains, 
t is probable that 16 gkHk^ = 1 
which is the usual division at present. For 
other yaid measures, vide the 87th and 
89tK Ains of this book. The Persian word 
girih is pronounced in India gircbh. 
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2; Tiie Peshwdz coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made witliolit strings. 

3. The coat with lining) requires six, yards and four giiiliB 

for the outside, she. yards Ijning, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The piice of making oiib vaiies from one to three rupees. One 

TViicirviSi t\T CJYllr* i c* vrirY nn vn/1 I 


misq^l of silk is required, 

4. The Bhdh^’djldali (or the royal stitch coat) is also called 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per^ginh. It has generally 
a double lining, and is sonietiines wadded and qiiilted. The coat of making 
is two rupees p&r yard, 

6, The Sdzant i^oquires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If * sewed with haMyuh^ stitches, tlie price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with djidah stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalmni requires f s. cotton, and one dto silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qahd^ which is at present geiiovally called i pumhaMdr, 

is a wwlcled coat. It requires 1 s, of cotton, and 2 m. silk. Price, one nipoo 
to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gudwr is a coat wider and longer than the ([aldy and oontains 
more wadding. In Hindustan, it takes the place of a fiu'-coat. It requires 
seven yards of stuff, six yards of lining, fooi* girihs binding, nine for 
bordering, 5. cotton, 3 silk. Price, from one-half to*one and ono-haif 
rupees. 

9. The has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jdmak (coat), and requires 5 y. 12 y. stuff; 5 y, 

5 y. lining ; 14 y. boriiering ; 1 A'. cotton; 1 m, silk. Price, from a quarter 
to one rupee. 

10. The Faryul resembles the ydpanjx^^ but is more oomfortii.ble and 
becoming. It was hrolight from Europe;^ but every one now-a-days wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 y. 6^ y. stuff, tlie same 


* Makhyaht in Hind. haPhlydf cor¬ 
responds to what la<heft 


is thehutton hole stitch. Those, 
at least, are the meanings which bahkt/ah 
and djidith now have.*' 8omm, a name 
which in the text is transferred to the 
coat, is a kind oioinbroidery, resembling 
our satm-filiteh, It is used for working 
leaves and flowers, <fec., on atutfs, the leaves 
lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence 
we often find sozarvi work in rugs, small 
carpet-fl, &c^ The rugs themselves are 
also called eozani. A term which i» 
sometimes used in Dictionaries as n, 
synonym for sozani is chikin j but this 


is what we call wJdte embroidery. 

** A coat used in rainy weather. Oalmtid 
Chayatdi Dietionary, 

** The etymology of the word fargul 
is not known to mo. 'pie names' of 
several articles of wear, now-a-days cur¬ 
rent in India, are Portuguese * as sdya^ 
a petticoat \fita, a ribbon. Among other 
Portuguese words, now common in Hia-. 
dUstani, are padri, clergy man; glrjii, 
a church, Port, igrdja; Mb% cabbage, 
Port, cudve; chdbl, a key, Port, plrive. 

Abul fTa'/l's explanation iyide my text 
edition, p. 102, 1.16) corrects Yullers IL 
p. 063 a. 
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of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is mad® kotli single and double. 
IMce, from i to 2 JS. 

1L Tlie Ohahmn'' is made of broadclotli,. or woollen stiifiy or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Mrdi wax cloth, wMch is very light and pretty. 
The rain eann ot go through it. It requires 6 y. stuff, 5 ff* hinding, 
and 2 silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 i2.; of wool, 

1 JL \ of wax cloth, J E. 

12; The (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 

double, and wadded. It requires 3 y. 11 y. cloth, 6 y. for the hem through 
which the string runs, 3y. r5y, lining, 1J w. silk, ^ 8, cotton. Price, from 
ito J 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chiraJis^ faufahs^ and dupattahs^^ or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, thoro are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial wardrobe, 
and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve hmidles, are always kept 
to reailiness. From Ms indifference to every thing that is vmrldly, His 
Majesty prefers and wears woollen^ stiiSs, especially shawls j and I must 
mention, as a most curious sign of auspiciousness, that His Majesty’s clothes . 
becomingly fit every one whether he be tall or short, a fact wliich has 
hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty,has changed the names of several garxTients, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.^ Instead of jamah (coat), he says mrlgdii^ i. e., 
covering*the whole body; li)r (di^awers), he says yihpirdlum (the eompanion 

of the coat)q for nimtanah (a jacket), to; for fautah, patgat; for lurqu- 
(a veil), chiiyagupita,; for huldh (a cap), si8 Hohhi; for mixibdf hair ribbon,) 
Icesg^han \ ioT patM (a cloth for the loins), katzEf; for Ml (shawl), parmnarm; 
for... parmgarm; for kapurdMr^ a Tibetan stuff, hapumur; for pdiafzdr 
(shoes), and similarly for other names. 


’ As tins word is not given in any 
dictionar 3 % the vowels are doubtful. 
ia Vtillers’form ehaspdn. 

® Stuffs of different shapes, used for 
making turbans. 

* In allusion to the practice of 
*/who onlj" wear garments made of wool 
{pitf). Abul Fazl often tries to represent 
Akbar as a of so high a degree as 
to be able to work miracles, and ho states 
below that it was his intention to write 
a book on Akbar’s i:niracle>s. The cliax^go 
of fulsomeneSs in praise ha.s often been 
brought against Abul Favl, though it 
would more appropriately lie against 


Eaizi rwho —like the poets of iinpenal 
Rome—represents the emperor as God, 
as may he seen in the poetical extracts of 
the second book. But the praises of th e 
two brother throw a peculiar light on 
Akbar s character, who received the most 
inrunodoraie encomiums with self-corn* 
plg^ency. 

The following passage is remarltable, 
as it shews Akbar’s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 

* The MSS. have an Tinintelligiblo 
word. The Ban.4ras M>S. has pardah 
Firdng, or European Pardak (H). 
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'■ ' xm 32 ' . . ■ 

• ON SHAmnS, STUFFS,' &c. 

His Majesty improved, this department in Jmr ways. Theiniprovoinent 
is visible,in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an animal of 
that name ; its natural colonrs are black, white, and rod, but chiedy black. 
Sometiines the colour is a pare white. This kind of sha'^vl is t-inrivalled for its 
lightness, warmth, and s<.)ftness. People generally wear it without altering 
its natural colour; his Majesty has had it dyed. It is curious that it will not 
take a red dye. Secondly^ in the 8afid AMiahs^ also called farhddruy in their 
natural colours. The wool is either white or hlack. These stuffs may be 
had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. The iirst or white kind, w as 
formerly dyed in throe ways ; Ms Majesty has given the order to dye it, in 
various ways. in stuffs aa Zaj'dozi,^ Kaldbatun, Kashidah^ 

Bdndlnun, ChMnty Alchik^ to which His Majesty pays much attentiaii. 

Fonrtldy^ an improvement was made in the width of all stuffs ; His Majesty 
had the pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are an^anged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, pric^, and weight. Such an arrangement is now-a-days called 
a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of ever}^ article of wear, wMch 
they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. "Whatever 
pieces of the same kind arrive for tire Impenal wardrobe on the Urmuzd day 
(lii'st day) of the month of Farwardmy provided they he of a good quality, 
have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on other days ; 
and if pieces are equal in vMue, their procedence, or otherwise, is determined 
by the character'’ of the day of their entiy ; and if pieces are equal as fai' 
as the character of the day is concerned, they put the Hghter stuff higher in 
rank; and if pieces have the same weight, they arra.nge them according to 
their colour. The following is the order of colours : mfidahhahy vxxhy 

coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, crimson, grass green, cotton-ilpwer 
coloured, sandalwood-coloured, almond-coloured, pUiqile, grape-coloured, 
mmve like the colour of some parrots, lioney-colorired, brownish Iffac, 


* Alchah, or Aldehidi\ any kind of 
(rriukha{tat) stutf. Tarhddr 
‘means corded, 

® Zarddzi, Kaldhatun, (Forbes, kala^ 
hatt4n)y KaBhidwh, Q,ahha% are atuifs 
with gold and silk threads ; Bdndhnutii 
a,re studs dyed differently in diderent 
parts of the piece ; Chhint is our chin tz, 
■whicL is derived from. Chhint, 
are all kinds of stuffs the outside of which 


is plush-like.. 

® Akbar, like all Parsees, believed in 
lucky and unlucky days. The arrange¬ 
ment of the stores of clothing must stidke 
the reader as most unpractical. Similar 
arrangements, equally curious, will bo 
found in the following Ains. Perhaps 
they indicate 'a progress, iis they shew 
that some order at least was kept. 
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<X)loiirod lilce tlie Jluiatmmjmi dower, coloured lit© the Kamxi dower, apple- 

coloured, iiay~colom’ed, j>istacliio, . . ..} ^ IMjfmtra coloured, pink, 

liglit blue, coloured like the qalgkah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, 
bro^v^n red, emerald, bluish like Ohina-wai*e, violet, bright pink, mangoo 

coloured, mask-coloiux>d, colom’ed like thu 

In former times shawls were often bi-ought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Now-a- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely tlmown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very weU. 

His Majesty encourages, In every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls iiv Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work¬ 
shops, A kind of shawl, called mdydn^ is chiefly woven there; it consists of 
Fllk and wool mixed. Both are used for cMralis (turhaais), fautah (lom 
Lands), &c. 

I subjoin the foOowing* tahiilai* particulars. 


A, Gold stujfs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,'^ per . 15 to 150 J/. 

Do. from Europe, do. .. .. 10 to 70 J/. 

Do. from Gt^jrdt^ do... 10 to 50 Ji. 

Do. from IidsMn^ do. . 10 to 40 Jf. 

Do. from llerdt, do.... ^ 

Do. from JAhdry do. .. 10 to 40 i/. 

Do. from Barmhy (?) do. 3 to 70 J/. 

MufaUaqy^ do. .... .... 2 to 70 M. 

3mah, do ..... 8 to 70 1/. 

Brocade, fr’om Gujrat, do.. 4 to 60 If. 

To^’-Brocade, jfroro, do. do. . .. 1 to 35 If. 


^ The text contains two doubtful 
words. The next word hhfjjpatra is the 
bark of a tree used for nialciiig hixJcha 
tulx^s. 

** Yaid is the principal city in the 
south of the Persian province of KlmrAsan. 
Kdshdn lies in *lrdq i Ajamt, north of 
I(dahin. ‘‘ The asses of Kashan are 
wiser than the men of Isfahan/’ which 
latter town is for Persia what Boeotia is 
for Anoiout Greece, or the Bretagne for 
Prance, or the kingdom of Fife for Scot¬ 
land, or the town of Schilda for Germany, 
or Bahdr for India,—the home of fools. 
During the time of Moguls, the Sayyids 
of Barnah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

® M'iitahhaq, a kind of clothj chiefly 
brought from Kkall/tikh, and Milah 


from Naushdd in Turkestan. QliidmU 
lugliat. 

^ Td» means generally brocade; JMrdt- 
ftdfis a kind of brocaded silk; Muqayyask 
is silk With stripes of silTer—the Gkids 
says that Miigaygask comes from the 
Hind.. Icdsh, hair, to which the ailver- 
fitripes are compared, and that it is an 
Ai’ahicised form of the Hindi word, as 
qarartfuly a clove, for the Hind. harn» 
phtd ; Urifal, a kind of medicine, for tru 
p'hal, as it consists of three fruits; &c. 
Mmliapar is a kind of silk with leaves and 
hranches woven in it; l)Sd is coloured 
silk; lilidrdy inoiree antique ; Klimz is 
Jiloselle'^Wk, For taf^ilak (tide Frey tag 
III. p. 363), we also And ti^^llah. 



















Ddrd{ Inf^ horn. Giijr^t^ .. . » 2 to ^f. 

Muqmfymh^ do. ..... * . ... i to 20 Jf. 


Ddrd{ Inf horn. Giijr^t^ .. . . 2 to ^0 M. 

Muqmfymh^ do. ..... * . . i to 20 Jf. 

Bh'fwdnt Brocade, do.. . ... 6 to 1 7 -/(/.*%' 

IfushTifaryivom Europe , yarf 1 to 4 if. 

Behd 8illc, do. do. . . . . . . . 1 to 4 if. 

Do,, from Tmd, do. .* 1 to IJ if. 

Khdrd, do. . .. . . b Ri to 2 ilf. 

Satin, from Chinese Taitary, .... 

from do. . . . 

Khm'z silk, .... . ... * 

Tafgilah^ (a etiiff from Mecca) .. from 15 to 20 J?, 

Kurtahivdr^ from Gujrdt, .. 1 to 20 M, ^ 

Mindtl, .. 1 to 14 M. 

(Mruh^ (for turbans) ... -J- to 8 M, 

Rwpattah, do ... 9 to 8 M, 

Fautahs^ (loin bands) . .. . to 1 2 ii. 

Oounterpaiies, . 1 to 20 if. 

^ The Text doea mi give the prices. 

« 

B. Silksj phin. 

Velvet, from Em-ope, per yard, . 1 to 4 M. 

Do. from K^sban, per piece^ . . 2 to 7 M. 

Do, from Yazd, do. ....................... 2 to 4 if. 

Do. from Masbhad, do. 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Herat, do..... .. to 3 if. 

Do, Xbdfi, do .. . :... 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Labor, do. .. 2 to 4 ilf. 

Do. from (4vL]vbX, per yard^ . . 1 to 2 E. 

Qtatilah i Piirabi,^ do . jf to 

Tajab Baf, per piece, .. 2 to 30 M. 

Ddrdi Baf, do .... 2 to 30 M. 

Mutabbaq, do. . . ... 1 to 30 if, 

Sbirwani, do, .... - .-. . ... • -. H to 10 M\ 

Milak, do. . .. 1 to 7 if. 

Kamkluib, from Kdbnl and Persia, do. ........ 1 to o if, 

iWar, (?) do. . . 2 i?. to 2 if. 

Xbviri (?) do. ... 4 to 1 0 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard, . .. 2 i?. to 1 if. 

Do. homYrnd, per piece, .. 1 to 2 if. 

Satin, from Eni'Ope, per gard, . . 2 R. to \ M. 


* A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Herat, per piece^ 6 i?. to 2 M. 

EJiar^j pm^ yard^ .. . 1 i?. to tvT?. 

Silirangj^jj^^r ... I to M, 

Qutni,® do* .... I ^ 

Katin,® from Europe, per yard^ ....... i to 1 

Tiftah,"^ do...... i to 2 E. 

Anbari, do. ...^ v . 4 d. to 4 B. 

Dirai, do... i2. to 2 R. 

Sitipirf, pe/r piece, .. . . .... .. ... .. . 6 B, to 2 M* 

Qab^band, do. ..... ... b li. to 2 if. 

Tit bandpim, do.. 2 E. to Xi M. 

Lah, per yard, __ . ._ ....... .... , J to 4 

IVI’i^rl, per piece, ... ....... .., - J to 1 M. 

^kr, per yard, .......... i to ^ B. 

TaBBar,^ piece, ......... J to 2 

Plain KurtaliAvar Satin, yard, .............. ^ to I R. 

Kapurnur, formerly onW.o^ Kapurdhitr, do.. i to 1 /tJ. 

Aldiab, do........ to 2 B. 

Tafi^dah, per piece, .... 7 to 12 i?. 

C, Cotton cloths, 

Kli^gab, per piece, ... 3 72. to 15 M, 

Ohautar, do. ... 2 72. to 9 if. 

Malmal, do..... 4 72. 

Tansak’b, do.. 4 72. to 5 Jf. ' 

Sir! ^if, do.• - •: ..: 2 B, to 5 M, 

Gangajal, do. .... 4 72. to 5 Jf. 

Bbiraun, do.* • • .. 4 72. to 4 d/. 

Saban, do. .... 1 to 3 i/. 

Jbonah, do...• • • • • 1 ^ 

Atiu,do. .... ••••••• 2iE.tolM 

Asawali, do........ 1 to 5 Jf. 

Bdffcali, do.. ...............V.^. 14 72. to 6 jr: 

Mabmudi, do. . ....... \ to ^ M, 

Panclitoliyali, do. ....... I to 3 df. 

Jlidlali,-do... 4 to 24 If. 

Salii, per p iece, .... 3 72. to 2 M, 


^ Changing silk. 

^ A stuff made of silk and ivoob* ' ' 

« Generally translated by linm. All 
Bietionaries ‘agree that it is exceedingly 
thin, so much so that it tears when the 


moon shines on it 5 it is MitsUn, 
Properly, woven; hence taffeta, 

* Now-a-days ohiedy made in Berham* 
pore and Patna j vulgo, tessa. 
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D6nyah, piece^ . . . 

BaMdiir Slialii, do...- 

Garbah Sufi, do. ...... 

Sh^lali, from the Dek’ban, do.. *. 

Milirkul, do.......... . . . . 

Mindil^ do. ... 

Sarband, do,. ...... —. ..... 

Dupattalv, do. .... . .... r . *., 

ICatancliab, do. ... 

Baatali, do - ---- -- -— .. 

Goshpecb, do... . . 

ChliJnt, per yard^ .... i.... 

Gazinali, per piece, .... . 

Sildhati, per yard, . 

JD. Woollen stuffs. 

Scarlefc J3roadclotli, from Turkey, Evirope', and 

Portugal, per yard, .... 

Do., from N%6r and Labor, piece, . . 

^uf i Murabba’, do. 



6 B, to 2 M. 

. 6 E. to M. 
li to 2 M. 
i io 2 M. 

3 M, to 2 if. 
J to 2 if 
i to 2 if 
\ M. to 1 if 
1 B. to 1 if. 
i to 6 E. 

1 to 2 i?. 
2d, to 1 B. 
^ to H E, 

2 to 4 d. 


giifi .^ do, 

Pananarm, do. 

Oliinib i Parmnaxm, do. 

Pautab, do.... 

Jdmabwdr i Parmnarm, do. 

Closbp^eb, do. 

Sarpeeb, do. .. 

Ag'bri, do.. 

Parmgaimi, do. 

Katas, do. . 

P’huk, pet' piece, .. 

Diirmab, do. 

Patu, do..... 


2i B. 
2 B, 
4 to 
3i?. 
2 R. 

2 E. 
i to 
^ to 

H B, 

1 to 
7 B, 

3 B. 
2i B, 

2Ho 

2 B, 
1 to 


to 4 if 
to 1 if 
15 if 
to 11. if 
to 20 M, 
to 25 M, 
8 i/; 

4 if 
to li M. 
4 if 
to 2i if 
to 2i if 
to 10 if 
15 E. 
to 4 if 
10 B. 


^ The articles imported from Eu¬ 
rope were cbiefly broadcloth j musical 
instruments, as trumpets; pictures; 
curiosities {vide Baddorn II, p. 290, 
I. 2 from below; p. 338, 1, 7.) and, 
since 1600, tobacco. Of the i\ainc*s 
of cloths mentioned by Abulfazl, several 
are no longer hnown, as native weavers 
cannot compete with the English Long- 
cloth and the cheap European Muslins, 
Alpaccas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, which 
are now a-days in coTninoir use with tlie 
natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of 


woollen stufFs*and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than 
now. Even tho light ea{)s genenxlly worn 
by Muhammadans in this country, can<Ml 
in Hind, topi, and in Pei’sian ialchfifah 
{vide Bahar i ’Ajara) are mostly imported 
from England. I am not aware that 
the soldiers of the armies of the Mogrds 
were unifonnly dressed, though it appears 
that the commanders of the contingoxits 
at least looked to uniformity in the caps 
and tarbms. 

® The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 





































Eewl:4r, per piece, ................ 2 R. to \ M. 

Misri, do. ...... s to 50 R. 

Burd i Yamato, do. .. 6 to 35 Je. 


Eewl:4r, perpiece, ....... ......... 2 R. to 1 M. 

do......... 5 to 50 R. 

Burd i Yamato, do......... 6 to 35 Je. 

Maiiji (?) namad, do.... 2 R. to 1 M 

Kanpak(?) namad, dd. ... ‘2 R. to I M 

Takyalmaniad, from Kdlml and I'eraia, .. * 

Do., coxmti-y mada, do., .... ... ..._.». to 5 Ji. 

tio----- M. d. to4 R. 

Blaiikete, do.- ..... . 1 ,) to 2 E. 

Kashmirian Oaps> do....... . . 2 d, to 1 Ji. 


4rN S3. 

ON THE NATTJEE OF eOLOTJES. 

and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. They 
arelooked upon us extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
coloma. Thus wliite when mixed in large proportions with an impiire blaok^ 
will yield yellow ; and wMte and black, in equal proportions, w:ill give red. 
' White mixed with a largo quantify of black, will give a Ihmh green. Other 
colours may be fonried by compounding these. Besides, it must be bo.nie in 
mind that cold makes a juicy body white, and a (hy body black j a^^d heat 
renders that which is fresh black, and whit© that which is dry. These two 
powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, a change in the colour of a 
body, because bodies are'both qalil, i, i?., capable of being acted upon, and 
muqtcm^ i, subject to th^ influence of the heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), 
the sictive origin of heat. 


AIN 34. 

THE AET8 OF AVEITING AND FAINTING. 

Wliat we call form leads us to recognize a hody; the body itself leads 
ns to what wo c?ill mims an idea. Thus on seeing the form of a letter, wo 
recognize iSie lettei*, or a word, and tliis again will load us to some ide^^. 
Siinilaidy in the case of what people a pickire. But though it is true 
that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing flgtires 
expregsive of tlie conceptions wliich the artist has of any of the mental 

* The price is not given in the. text. 















states,* 80 mnch so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality: yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter* inasnuieh as the letter may 
embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a mpans to intellectual 
progress. 

I sliall &st say something nbout the art of writing, as it is the more 
iBiporlant of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and is 
an excellent judge of form aonf thought.- And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true heanty, a .letter is the source fr’om which the light confined 
within it beams forth; and in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the world- 
reflecting cup^ in the abstract. The letter, a magical pow'ei*, is sjnritual 
geometry emanating from the pen of invention; a heavenly writ from tlie 
hand of fate; it contains the seci et of the word, and is the tongue of the hand. 
The spohen word goes to the hearts of such as ore present to hear it; the 
letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it was .hot for the letter, 
the spoken w;ord would soon die, and no keepsake would be left im of those 
that are gone by. Superficial observers see in the letter asooty fig-ure ; but 
the deepsighted, a lamp of wisdom. The written letter looks black, 
notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; or, it is a light with a mole 
on it that wards off the evil eye.® A letter 'is the portrait painter of 
wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas; a dark night ushering in 
day; a black cloud pi^egnant with knowledge; the wmnd for the treasures 
of insight ; speaking, though dumb ; stationaiy, and yet travelling; stretched 
on the sheet, and yet scaling upwards. 

When a ray of God’s ImowJedg’e falls on man’s soul, it is cm^ried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the inteimediate station between 
that which is conscious of mdividual existence {mv;jarrad) and that which is 
material {mdddi). The rftsiilt" is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps foi'ward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 
burden of its concrete component, and returns as a single ray, to its old place, 
the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally gives his course 
a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having passed along 


^ Kliilqi (from Jchilqat) refening to 
sUtes of the mind natural to us, as bene¬ 
volence, wrath, A:c. Those, Abulfayl says, a 
painter may succeed in Vepresenting; but ’ 
the ^wer of wnting is greater. 

^ xlie fabulous cup of king Jainsh^d, 
which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

® Human beauty is imperfect unless 
accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 

12 


tlie cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would 
make a present of Samarqand and Buk¬ 
hara, Other poets rejoice to see at leasi 
one black spot on the beautiful face of the 
beloved who, without such an amulet,' 
would be subject to the influence of the 
evil eye. 

I be spiiken word, the idea exp^'essed 
by a sound. 






the routinenfc of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, alights on the 
pleasaiit expanse of the pa-ge, aaid ret aiiiB tlnough the eye of the reader to 
its wonted habitation. , 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
iieces 3 fi.ry to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qartC we mean the striking together of two hard substances; and 
by the separation of the same. In both oases the intermediate air, 
like wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state , is produced wMch we ooJI 
nmn^. Some philosophers take sound to bo the secpndax’y eifeot, and define 
it as the air set in motion ; hut others look upon it as the primary effect, i. e,^ 
they define sound to he the very qara\^ or the of any hard substances. 
Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances : it may be piano, 
deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected by a cold. Again, from 
the nature of the organ ivith which maxi utters a sound, and f ie manner in 
Wlxieh the particles of the air are divided, another modifying circumstance 
may aiise, as when two piano, two deep, two nasal, or txvo guttural sounds 
separate frcmi each other. Some, as Abu ’All Sinfi, call this modifying 
element (Vifis) the sound of the lef er ; others define it as the original state 
of the sound thus modified (ma’rur^); but the far-sighted define an articulate 
soxmd as tlte union of the modifying element and the original state modified, 
tods is evidently the correct view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many* in Greek, 
and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic, there are t^venty-eight letters represented 
by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen, when we count the joined letters, and if 
Ave take th Ramzah as one vtith the Ali.f The reason for Writing an Alif and 
a Za'%(il) separately at the end of the Birigle letters in the Arabic Alphabet, is 
merely to give an examjxle of a sdkin letter, which must necessarily be 
joined to another letter; and tlie reason why the letter Ifim is preferred^ 


* Ahul Fazlhas forgotten to pat in the 
number. He counU eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because 
hnd g, have the same fundamental sign. 

® Or rather, the alif was preferred to 
the wdiD or yd, because these two letters 
may be eitner bdkin or nmtuharriJc, 
Brit the cxistom has become established to 
call the alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah ; 
and to call the alif, when sakin, merely 
alif*. 'Abdidwdsi*i of lldn^aky in bis ex- 
cell.mt Persian Grammar, entitled 
laJi i *jMulwdsi\ which is road all over 
India, says that the Idmmltf the 
meaning of not, i. e., ‘do not read this 
compound Um^alif, but pass over it, 


when you say the u4iphabet i look upon it 
as a mere example of a sakiu letter.’ 

The term hamzah^ as used here in 
native schools, is carefully distinguished 
from the Shakl i Ilamzah md. 

Markiz i Hamzah. Shahl i Hamzah 
is the small sign consisting of a semicircle, 
one extremity of which stands upon a 
straight line slightly slanting. Markiz i 
Hamzah is either of tiie letters aUJ\ wdw, 
or yd, but chiefly the latter, when accom¬ 
panied by the Shakl i Hamzah, Hamzah 
is a general temx for either of the three 
letters alif^ tcdw, yd, when accompanied 
by the Skahl i Hamzah. In European 
grammars, the chapter on the Hammh is 
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as an example, is because the letter Mm is the middle letter of the word alif, 
and the letter alif the middle letter of the word Idm. 

The vowel-signs (lid not exist in andent times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a diilerent kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u; and a red dot below a letter, an i. It was Khalil ibn i 
AJimad,^ the famous inventor of the Jlfetrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is tliat nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Syriac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Ma’q[ali, Knfi, Kfishmiri, 
Abyssinian, Raihdiii, Arabic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Euhdni, and several other ancient systems of writing. The inventioa of the 
Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam i Ilafthazdribut 
some mention Idris'* * as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
perfected the 3Ia*qali character. According to several statements, the Kufio 
character was derived by the Khafifah hUf from the Ma\aU, 

The diffei-euce in the form of a letter in the several Bystems, lies 
in the x^i'oportion of straight and round strokes : thus the Kufio character 
consists of one-sixth ourvatui’e and five-sixths straight lines ; the MdqalWm 
no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions which are found on ancient 
buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we Jiave to remomher that black and W'hite look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Tiiran, India, and Turkey, there £iro eiglit caligraphical 
systems'* current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived, in A. H. 310, by Ibn I Mnqlah from the Ma’qali and the Kufio 
characters, the SuU^ Timq{\ Mukaqqaq^ Radhdn^ Miqd\ Some add 

'the (dhuhdr^ and say that this seventh character had likewise been invented 
by him. The NasMi character is ascribed by many to Yuqkt^ a slave of the 


badb treated, because all explain the 
word If iim^idk as the name of a si^n . 

Another peijuliarity of European gram¬ 
mars is this, that in ananging the l<3tters 
of the alphabet, the wdw placed afl&r 
the here, in the East, the bd is 
invariably put beforo tlie ^/cL 

* He is said to have been born A. II. 
100, and died at Ba^rali A. II. 175 or 190. 
He wrote sevoral works o.u the science 
which he had established, as also sev’eral 
books on the rhyme, lexioiograpliical com¬ 
pilations, &c. 

® Axlain is called IlqfUimdrlf because 
the number of mhi'vbitiuits on earth, at 


his death, had reached the number 
ihoitsand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (IL p. 337, 1. 10), who‘puts 
the creation of Adam seven, thomand years 
l)eibro his time. Vide the lirst Ain of the 
Third Boole. ® Idris^ Or Enoch. 

^ It is remarkalde that, in the whole 
chapter, there is. not tlie slightest allusion 
to tiie art of printing. Kor do AhulfazVs 
letters, wliere nearly the whole of this 
Aiu is repeated, contain a reference to 
printed books. Tho first book printed 
in India was the Doctrina Ckrlstiana of 
Giovanni Gonsalvoz, a lay brother of the 
order of the Jesuits, who, as far as I 







Klialifah Musta’^am BilMh.' The Suh and ih& WasUi consist eacli of 
one-third^ curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines; the former (the sub) 
is wliilat the latter (the mslch) is khafi. Th$ Tanq^^ and consist of 
three'-foiu’ths curved lines, and one-fourth straight lines ; the ibmer is 
the latter is khafi. The Muhaqqaq and Baihdn contain thfee-fourths straight 
lines; the former, as in the preceding, and the Eaihdu khafi. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ’All ibn i HiMl, better known 
under the name of Ihn i Bm^wdhT he wrote well the six chaivaoters. Y%ut 
brought thorn to perfection. Six of Yaqut\s pupils are noticeahle ; 1. Shaikh 
Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaikhzadah i Sulirwnrdi; 
2 . Arghim of Kdhul; 3. Maulana Yusuf Sh^h of Mashhad j 4. Maulan^ 
Mubajik Shah, styled Zarrin qalam (the golden pen); 6. Haidai’, callf^ 
Giindahnaivxs («. e,^ the writer of Wia jali ); 6, Mir Yahya. 

The following caligraphists are likemse well known : ^ufj Na^unillah, 
also called ^adr i Mrdqi; Arqiin hibdullah; Khijah 'Abdullah i 
Hdji Muhamiaad j Maulana 'Abdullah i Ashpaz ; Maulan^ Muhi of Slu'rdz; 
Mu'muddln i Tanuri; Shamsuddin i Khat<4(; 'Abdurrahim i KhahiH (f ) ; 
Abdulhay; Maul^ind Ja'far’ of Tabriz j Maul4n^ Sb^li of Mashliad; Mauland 
Ma'ruf® of Baghdad; Ma^ddna Shamsuddin i Bayasanghur; Mu'inuddm of 


know, tirat cast Tamulic characters in 
the year 1677. After this appeared, in 
1578, a book entitled Flos Sa7ictorum^ 
which was followed (?) by the Tainnlio 
Dictlonoiy of Tather Antonio de Proenza, 
printed in 1679, at Ambalaoate, on the 
coast of Malabar. From that period the 
■JDanish Missionaries at Tranqnebar have 
printed many W'orks, a catalogne of which 
may be found in Alberti Fabricii Salu- 
taris lux FDo/ngeMi** Johnstons trans¬ 
lation of Fra jP. Da San Bartolomeo s 
Vomge to the Fast Indies, p, 395. The 
Italian Original has the same years: 
1677, 1578,1679. 

^ He was the last calipih, and reigned 
from 1242 to 1258, when ho was put to 
death by Hulagu, grandson of Chingiz 
Khdn. ‘ 

® Hence the name suls, or one-third 

® Jali (^. clear) is a term used by 
copyists to express that letters are thick, 
and written with a pen full of ink. 
Wiim^^ 'Khafi (hidden) is the opposite. 

^ Ihn Minqlah, Ihn Bawivab, and 
are the three oldest caligraphists 
mentioned in varioirs histories. The 
following notes are chiefly extracted from 
Bakhtawar Mir-dttil 'A'lam - 

Jhn Muqlak or according to his full 
name, Abu ’AH Muhammad ibn i ’AH 


ibn i Hasan ibn i Muqtah, was the vizier 
of the Khalllabs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir 
billah,. and ArEazi billah, who reigned 
from A, D. 907 to 940. The last cut olf 
Ibn i Aluqlah’s fight liand. He died in 
prison, A. H. 327, or A. D. 938-39. 

Ibn i Batmodh, or Abul Hasan 'AU ibn 
i Hilal, lived under the twenty-fifth 
KluiUfah, Alqadir biUah (A. D. 992-1030), 
the contemporary of Mahmiid of Ghazni, 
and died A. H, 410, or A. D. 1025. 

Ydqut, or Shaikh Jatnaluddin, was 
bom at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Muvsta’<?am hillah, the thirty-seventh 
and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shi ah 
tendencies. He survived tho general 
slaughter (1268) of HnlagA Kh4n, and 
died,at the age of one hundred and twenty, 
A. H. 697, or A, D. 1297, during tbo 
reign of Ghazdn Khan, Huldgu s great 
grandson. 

^ Ho lived in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, id the tim6 of Mlrza 
Shahrukb, (1404-1447). 

® A contemporary and rival of the 
p’eat poet Salmon of 8awah (died 769). 
The name Mdrvf appeal's to have been 
common in Baghdad since the times of 
the famous? saint McCrdf of Karkk (» 
part of Baghdad). 
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Fanlli; AMulliaq of Maiiland Ni’matullah i Baw^db; KMjagi 

Muinin i MarTVarid, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strowin g 
on the paper j Snltdii. Ihr^m, son of Mirzd Sh^ht ukh; Manlana Muhammad 
Hakim Hdfiz; Maiiliiiid Mahinnd Siyddsh; Maiilajid Jam^luddin Husain ; 
Manliind Pir Muhammad j Mauland Fazliilhaq of Qaxwin^. 

A seventh kind of writing is called Ta^lkq^ which has been derived from 
the B>hq(ff and the Taiiq^. It contains very few strmght lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khajah Tdj i Salmam,^ who iilso wrote well the other 
six characters. Somo say that he w’as the inventor. 

Of modern caligrapMsts I may mention: Mauldnd tAbdulhay, the 
Piivate Secretary® of Snltdn Abd Sah'dMirzd, who wrote well; MnnHnd 
Darwish Amir Mangur ; Maiddnd Ibrahim of Astardbdd; IHrajah Iklitiyar t 
Munahi Jamdiuddinj Muhammad of Qazwin; Mauland Idris; Khdj ah 
Muhammad Husain Muushi; and Asliraf Khan,® the Private Secretary 
of His Majesty, who improved the TaHiq very much. 

The eighth character wlxich I have to mention is liTmta'liq: it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir 7111 of Tabrk,. a 
contemporary of Thniir, derived it from the hTaskh and the Ta’hq ; but this 
can scarcely he (‘nn* *ect, because there exist books in the NastaKq character, 
written before Timiir’s time. Of Mir ’All’s pupils I may mention two . 
Mauland Ja’far of Tabriz, and Mauldnu Azhar; and of other caligTaphists 
in Ta’li'q, Mauldiid Muhammad of Aubah (near Herdt), an excellent writer ; 
MauMna Bdri of Herdt; and Mauldnd Sultan ’Ali® of Mashhad, who surpasses 


^ The Mahtihdt and the Mir-dt 
a lso mention Muila Aba Bakr, and Shaikh 
Mahimid. 

^ According to the Maktubat^ and 
several MSS., Svlaimdni, 

* In the orijjinal text, p. 114, 1. 5, by 
mistake, Mauluiia 'Abdulhay ari^d the 
Munshi of Sul tan Abu Sa'id. 

Mauland Danvisb Muhauimad-wfis a 
friend of the famous Amir A.H Slidr, the 
vizier of Sultan Husain Mirza, king of 
Khurasan (A. B. 1470 to loOd), and the 
patron of the poet Janii. Manlana. 
Barwish entered afterwards the service 
of Shah J unaid i Cafawi, king of Persia, 
(A. I). 1499 to 1526). A biography of 
the Manlana may be found in ih^Madsir 
i liaJdmi, p. 751, 

® Khajah Ikhi.iyar, the contoniporary 
and successful rival of tiie preceding 
caligraplust. lie was Private Secretaiy 
to Sultan Husain Mirzd. 

® This is the title of Muhaitnnad 
A^gliar, a Sayyicl from Masiihad-^or 
according to the Tabaqat i Akbaii, h;om 
Arabshahi. He sewed llumdyun as 


Mir Munshi, Mfr Arzi and Mir Mali. 
Ho accompanied Tardi Bdg on bis 
.flight from Dihli, wfis imprisoned by 
-4 Bairain, ami had to go to Mecca.' He 
rejoined Akbur, in A. H. 968, when 
Bairarn had just fallen in disgrace, 
received in the following year the title of 
AshrafKhdn, and served under Munim 
Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
yeai'of Akbar’s reigi), A. H. 973. In 
Abulfazl's list of grandees, in the second 
book, Ash rat Khan is quoted as a 
commander of two thousand. Badiioai 
mentions him among the contemporane¬ 
ous poets. Abul Miizatfar, Ashraf Khan’s 
son was, A. B. 1696, a commander of five 
hundred. 

The Mir-dt mentions a third imme¬ 
diate pupil of Mir Ali, Maiddnd Khufuh 
Muhawmady and relates that be put - 
Mir All’s name to his own writings, 
without giving offence to his nuister. 

® He also was a friend of Amir 'All 
Sher, and died A. H. 1)10,during the reign 
of Sultan Husain Mirza, mentioned in the 
fourth note. 







tliein all. He iinitato<l the writing of Manlana Azlrnn*, tliough ho did not learn 
ftoin him perBonally. Six of Ids pupils ai-e w'ell known : Sultan M'ahaanmad 
i Ediaiidmf Snltdn Muhammad Niir; Maiilanii ’Aiaiiddin® of Hermit; 
Manlana Zainnddin (of Kiishripur); Maulln.4 ’Ahdi of Nfsh^lpiii'; Muliammad 
Qfeiin Shddf SMh, each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there ai’e a great nuinber of other, good caKgraiddsts, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta’Ifq; as Maiilkna Sultan -Ali, of 
Q^yin;* Maul^ni Sultdn ^Ali of Mashhad Mauldna Hijiuni and after 
them the illustrious MaiilAnd Mir ^Ali/ the pupil, as it appears, of ManMnd 
Zainuddln. Ho brought Ids art to perfection by imitating the ^vriting of 
Sidtan ^Ali of Mashhad. Tlie new method wliich he established, is a proof 
of his, genius ; he has loft many master-pieces. Some one asked him once 
what the difference was between his writing and that ef the Maiihirin. He 
said, ‘‘I have brought his writing to perfection ; but yet, Ms method has 
a pecub'ar charm. 

In conclusion I may mention :—Shah M'ahmvid^ of ISTishapiir ; Mahmud 
Is-haq; Shamsuddin of Kirman; Manlana JamshM, the ' rtddle-writer; 
Sultan Husain of Ediujand; Maulaud ’Aishi; Ghi^euddin, ^tho gildoi*; 

A^bdu 9 ^.amad ; Maul^^i Malik; MauMnd ’Abdulkarim ; Maubtua 
Abduri'aldm of Khdrizm; Maidand Shaikli Muhtimmad; Maulana Shah 
Blahimid i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen); MauHn^ 'Muhammad Husain^ of 
Tabriz; Mauland Hasan/Ali of Mashhad; !Mjr Miihzz of Kkslnln; MirzA 
Ibrahim of Ighibin ; and several others who have devoted their lives to the 
improvement of the art. ^ 

C.,,Hi8 Majesty shews mtieh regard to the art, and takes a great int€>rest 
in the different systems of writing; hence the fergo Tiiimbcr of skilful 
caligraphists. Nasta^liq has especially received a, new impetus. The artist 
who, in the shadow of the throne of His Majesty., has become a inaster of 
caligraphy, is Muhainmacl Husain** of Kashmir. He has been honoured 


^ He was called Khamldn, as be was 
always ^<Mppy> Ho was a friend ol' Amir 
■’All Sh^r, and died A. H. 916. 

, ^ In ihfiMaJcMbdiy ’Alduddln Muham- 
mml of H er4t, 

® He was the instructor of Sultan 
Husain Murzas children, and died A. H. 
914. ildyin is a Persian tov/ii., S.E. of 
Kbunkjin, near the frontier of Algbanis- 
t4u. It is spelt Qlmyan on our maps. 

* According to the MaJctuhdt, Mauld- 
na Bult/m ’Ali shdr of Mfishbad, which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

* A poet and friend of Amir 'All Shdr. 
He died A. H. 921. ^ 

* Mixulaxia Mir All, a Sayyid of Herat, 
died A. II. 924. As a poet he is often 


mentioned together with Mir Alunad, son 
of Mir Khusraii of Dihli, and Baitam 
Khan, Akbar’s Khankhaiian, as amaster 
of Da kill poetry. DakM, ox entering, 
is the skilful use which a poet makes of 
verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 

According to the MaJcMhdt ana the 
Mir^dt, Shah Muhammad of Kishilptiv. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir 
Sayyiil A hmad of Mashhad. 

® He was tlie teacher of the (‘.elebrated 
caligraphist \Imdd, whose biography will 
be found in the Mir-dt. 'Vide also the 
preface of Dr. Sprengcr s Gnlutdn, 

^ He died A. H. l()20, six years after 
Aljjj^ar’s death. 







with the iii\Q of ZarHnqahmy gold pen. He siirpassed liis master 
^A’bdul-’Aziz; his madddt and da^wdir*^ shew everywhere a prepei* 
proportioTi to each other, and art critics consider him ec][ual to Miilla Mir 
^Ali. Of other renowned caligt'aphists of the present age. I anust niention 
Manl^^ B%ir, . tl^ son of the illustnons MnM Mir ’Ah ; M'tiliaTninad Andn 
of Mashhad ; Mir HuBain i Kuiankj; Maxd^na /Abdrdhay j Maulana Daxu'F; 
Maxildna ’Ahdurrahim ; Mir ’AbdxiIMi; Nmimi of QajKwin ; ’All Ghaman of 
K ashmir ; Niirxillah t^sim Arsaldn. 

His Majesty’s lihrnry is divided into several parts : some of rne books 
are kept witliin, and some without the Harem. Eacli part, of the Library 
is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
■which the sciences are held of xvliich the books treat. Prose books, poetical 
works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kaslimirian, Arabic,® ax’C all Beparatoly 
placed. Tn this order they are also iii8i:)ected. Experienced people bring 
them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to the end. At whatever pagtvthe readers daily stop, 
His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the number of the 
pages \ and rewards the readers with presents of cash, either in gold or 
silver, according to the mimber of leaves read out by them. Among books 
of renown, there are few that are not read in His Mxijesty’s assembly hall 
and there are no historical facts of the jiast ages, or cxmosities of science, 
or interesting jxoints of philosophy, with which His Majesty, a leader of 
impartial sages, m xmacq[uainted. He does not get tired of hearing a boot 
over again, but listens to tlie reading of it with more interest. The Aldilax]^ 
i Na 9 iri, the .Kuniyfi i Sa’ddat, the Q4busri(miah, the works of Staraf of 
Munair (;vide p. 48), the GubsMn, the Hadiqah of Ilakfni Santii, the 
Masnawi of Ma’nawi, the Jam i Jam, the Bustdn, the Shahndimah, the 


In Grrammar the word marhiz means^ , 
the same as shoshah in caligraphy j tluis 
j , 1 , consist of a marJcw^ and a shaM i 

b.y caligiuphista mean any addi-* 
tional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
■written letter with ink (Hind, siydki 
lhaTnd)^ oy: erasing (Hind. chMhta). 

® Hi« flame is Snltan B/iyazid; he 
was born at Herat. Daurt is bis poetical 
name. Vide Badaonl^s lis^ of poek (Vol. 
Ill of the BibL Tndica). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdiih ul mulh, the ‘ 
writer of the empire. His pi'pil wn^ 
Kliajah Mahammad Husain, an Ahadi, 
[mde Badaom, II, p. 304, where for 
Ihrdhvm, in the lYnfkb, read liardhiw). 

® Observe that the Arabic books are 
phu’ed last. 


^ By Madddty (extensions) caligra- 
phists mean letters like w, o ; by dawdir 
(curvatures), letters like 

Draw four horizontal lines at cqtuil 
inteivals ; call the spaces between them 
«, 0 , of whiclra is the highest. Every 

letter which fills the space h, is called a 
sJMiah; as j, , v3, 4 >. The diacritical 
points are immaterial. Every line above 
o, is callod a markiz; every lino below 
?), /. e. in c, a ddman. Thus ^ consists 
of a shoshah and a markiz; of a shd- 
shah and a ddman. The knob of a ^ , 
or is called kaUah, head. Thus wi 
is a Maddalii consisting of a kallah, and 
S'daman; so also The con¬ 

sists of a markiz and a daman, 





collected Maenawis of Sliaikh Niyimi, the worics of Khmmu and ManMiia 
dAmi/ the Diwtos of EJa&ciAni, Ariwari, and several works on History, are 
contimially read out to His Majesty. (Philologivsts are engaged 

in transiating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, and Persian books, into other languages, 
aims a part of the Zich i Jadid i Mirzai {^vide Tllrd book, Ajp 1) was translated 
under the superintendence of Amir Pathiillah of Shirtiz {viderp. 33), and 
also the Eshnjoshi, the GangAdhar, the Mohesli Alahanand, from Hindi 
(Sanscrit) into Persian, according to the interpretation of the author of this 
book. The MahAbhArat wliieh ])elong8 to the ancient books of Hindustan has 
Likewise been translated, from Hindi into Persian, under tb.e Biiperintendenoe 
of, Haqih KhAti% MaulanA'Abdul QAdir of Badaoii/^ and Shaikh Sultan of 
T'han^sar.®^ The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : His 
Majesty calls this ancient history .Ea'zmndmahy the book of Wars. ( The same 


* Ih?gardiug this renowned man, vide 
Abiilfazra list of Grandees, Ilnd book, 
Ko. 161. 

^ ’Abdul QAdir, poetically styled 

Qddirij was born A. H. 947 [or 949] at 
Eadaon, a town'ntSr TOihlf. tnus 

two yOAH' dtddi’ than Akbar, His father, 
whom he lost in 969, was called Shaikh 
Muluk ShAb, and was a pupil of the Saint 
B^chu of Sambhal. Abdul Qadir, or 
Maddoni,iis we generally call him, Btudied 
Tarious sciences under the most renowned 
and pious men of his age, most of whom ho 
enumerates in the beginning ot the third 
volume of his M.urUakhab. Ho excelled 
in Music, History, and Astiunoray, and 
was on account of his beautiful voice 
apppintod Oojxtilm^n iox Wecbe^days. 
Ho feid"early becn mffoducjed to Akbar 
by Jalal Khan Qurclii {vide List of 
Grandees, llud book, No.213). For forty . 
yeiJTs Badaoni lived in company with 
Elmikh Miibarik.and Fiiizi and Abnlfazl, 
the {Shaikh’s sons; but there w^as no sincere 
friendsbip between them, as Badaoni 
looked upon them as heretics. At the com¬ 
mand of Akbar, he translated the Mct'tYid- 
i/an (Baddoni II, pp. 336, 360,) from the 
’Sanscrit intoPersian, receiving for twenty- 
fourthousan d .9M'.v'150AshraBs andl0,('X30 
Tanirahs / and parts of the MabAbharat; 
extracts from the History of Rashid; and 
the lkhr nl astnar, a work on the Hadis, 

A copy of another of his works, eniitlod 
AfaJahirvas/iM may bo ibund among the 
Persian MSS. of the As. Soc. Hmgal. 

Ilktolpyicalw 

ut much,, 

by an ^ of Akbar, 


in its grandeur and its failingB, i.s much 
mdfejjfdffifhentrtlianin^^^^^^ 
of tEe TSadsiri 

EdJi'imii It is espgijiidJyuf 

of the emperor, and con¬ 
tains iuWestIujf ‘bibgrapbies of most 
famous xneii and poets of Akbar’s time.^ 
History ends with the beginning of 
A. 

deAth, and we may conclude that Badaoni 
died'sobn after that year. The book was 
kept secret, and according to a statement 
in the Mir-dt‘urdlam, it was made public 
during the . reign of Jahangir, who 
shewed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Badaonf s children that they 
themselves had been unaware of the exis¬ 
tence of the b.4k. The Tuzuk i Jaban- 
ghi unfortunately says nothing about 
this circumstance; but Bad/ioni’s work 
was certainly not known in A. H. 1025, 
-the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in 
which the Madsir i llah imi was written, 
whose author couiplalns of the want of a 
history beside the Tabaqat, and the 
Akbarnamah. 

Jri point of style, Eadaoni is much 
inferior to Bakhta war Khan, (MirMid 
*Alam) and Muhammad Kaziin (the 
’Alarnglrnamah), but somewhat superior 
to his friend Mirza Nizarnuddin AJimad 
of HerAt, author of the Tahctcidty jmd. 
to ’Abdul Hainid of Lah6r, author of the 
Pddishdhndmalu 

’Abdul Qaclir of Badaon must not be 
confounded with Maulaua Qadiri, fuiothor 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

® Fici^c Badaoni III, p. 118; andfoi* 
Haji IbrAhlm, III, p, 139. 
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learned mon translated iilso into Persian the Ramayan]^ lilcewise a book of 
aninent Hindustan, whii^li contams the life of Earn Ohandi'a, but is full of 
interesting points of Pliilosox>hy. Cllaji Ibr(iliini of Sarhind translated into . 
Persian the Afhurlan^ whioh, according to the Hindus, is one of the fdiu‘ divine 
books. The Lilawati, which is one of the most excellent works written by 
Indian Mathematicians on Arithmetic, lost its Hindd veib and received a 
Persian garb from the hand of my elder brotlier, Shaikh ^Abdnl Faiz i 
At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal Khrm of Gujrdt translated 
into Persian the T^jak, a well Imown w^ork on Astronomy. The Memoirs’* 
of Bdbar, the Conqueror of the world, wldeli maybe called a Coda of 
praotical wdsdom, Inive been translated h’om Turkish into Persian by 


‘ “ In this year (A. H. 983, or A. P. 
1,575) a learned Brahmin, Shaikh Bhd- 
wan, had come from the Dek’han and 
turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty 
gave me the order to ti-anslate the 
A fharbau, Several of the religious pre¬ 
cepts of this hook resemble the laws of the 
Islam. As in translating I found many 
diificult passages, which Shaikh Bhawan 
could not interpret either, I reported the 
circirmstance to His Majesty, wW ordered 
Shaikh Faizi, and then Hap IbralAim, to 
translate it. The latter, though willing, 
did not write anything. Among the 
pref^epts of the Atbarhan, there is one 
which sitys that no man will be saved 
unless he read a certain passage. This 
passage contains many times the letter 
/, and reseinhlcs very much our Zd illah 
illalliih^ Besides, I found that a. 
Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow tlesh ; and another, that Hindus ouri/ 
their dead, hut do not bum them. With 
such passages the Shaikh used to defeat 
other Bnihmins iu argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. 
Let us praise Ood for hia conversion V’ 
JJaddom 11, p. 212. 

Tbe translation of the Mahabharat 
w^ not qiiito a fail ure. ‘‘For two nights, 
His Majesty himself trfuistatod some pas¬ 
sages of tile Mahabharat, and told Naqlb 
Hh/intq write down the general meaning 
in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Naqib Kh4n ; and, after three or 
four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
oi these useless absurdities—enough to 
confound^ the eighteen worlds—were, laid 
pel ore His Majesty. But the emperor 
. I translation, and 

called me a Ilardmkhur and a turnip- 
eater, as if that was my share of the bomr. 
Another part was subsequently finished 

14 


by bTjMpb KK4n and MuUa Shdri, and 
another p.^t by Sultan Haji of Tlumdsai’; 
then Shaikh Fai/i was appointed, who 
wi'ote two chapters, prose and poetry; 
then the Haji wote two other parts, 
adding a, verbal translation of the paits 
that had been left out. He thus got a 
hundred Juz together, closely written, so 
opictly rendered, that even the accidental 
dirt of dies on tlie original was not left out ; 
but he was^ soon after driven from Court, 
and is now in Bhakkar. Other translators 
and inteiq>reters, however, continue now- 
a-days the fight between Pandus? and the 
Kurus. May God Almighty pi-otect those 
that are not engaged in this work, and 
accept their repentance, and hear the 
pray er of pardon of every one who does not 
hide hfa disgust, and whose heart rests in 
the lsl4m ; for ‘ He allows men to return 
to Him in repentance!’ This Raznm4mah 
was illuniijiated, »Jid repeatodly copied ; 
the gi'andecs were mdered to make copies, 
and Abdul Fazl wrote an introduction to 
it of about two jua, Baddmi TT. 
p. 302. A copy of this rtanslation in 
two volumes, containing eighteen fans 
s among the MBS. of the As^ ^oc. 
of Bengal, Mo. 1329, One jwz 
=: sixteen }>agos quarto, or two sheets.’ 

^ This work has been printed. Abnlfazl’s 
worAs Ifmcht veil are an allusion to Lila- 
wall’s sex. 

^ ^ tlaluingiri, p. 417. 

The WYiqiat i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Sh4hjah4n, 
by Mir Abu Talib i Turbatl. I^adshdh 
ndmahW, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Tndica. 

“ Conqueror of the world,” sitdni, is 
Baber’s title. Regarding ‘ the titles of 
th(i Mogul Emperom from Bfibar to 
Bahadur Shah, vide Journal As, Soc. 
Bengal for 1868, Fait I. p. 3iK 









’AMurrahim Kliiin, the present KTidn .KMnto (Oommander-iii-Chiof). Thef 
Plistorj' of Tvashtni'r, -wluch extends over tlie last fora thousand years, has 
bee n teanslated from Kashmiriain into Persian* by MauMnS. ShSli MubamiDad 
of 8hfihabdd. Tho Mu'jam ul RulAiun, an excellent 'work on towns find couirtries, 
has been translated from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scbolars, 
as MuUd, Abmad of T’bat’hah,* Q,hsimB%, Shaikh Miinawwar, and others. 
T\\q Hm-iham, a book containing the life of Krishha, was translated into 
Persian by Maulanii Sherf {Videih.& poetical'.extra^ of the second book). 
By order of ;His Majesty, the author of ^feis volume ,composed a now 
version of the Kahlah Damnah, and published it under tho title ot 'Andr 
} The, original is a master-piece of practical wisdom, hut is full of 
rhotoricai difijculties; and though Naerullah'i Mustanfi and Mauland 
Husain i Wa’iz had translated it into Persian, their stylo abounds in raro 
metaphors and difficult words. /The Hindi stoiy of the Love of Nal, and 
Daman, which melts the heart- of feeling readers, has been Tnotrically 
translated byi;my brother Shaikh Paizi i Payyto',j in the masnawi metre of 
tho Lalli MajndH, and is now everywhere knowit* under the tide of Mai 
Buman.* ) ' 

/As His Majesty hashocomo acquainted with the treasure of histoiy, 
he ordered several well informed writers to comppee a work containing tho 
events which have taken jilaoe in the seven zone^for tho last one thousand 
years. Ntiqih Khhn, and several Others, comnij^Vdod this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by MtilM Alimad of Tlmt’hah, and 
the whole concluded by .Ta’far Beg i Agaf Khdn. The introduction, is 
cfjinposed by me. The work has the title of Tari/ck i Alfij the History of 
a thousand years. Y 

was .pnt among the «et of books read at 
(joiiH, and Klian wan appointed 

to read it out to His It is^indeed, 

a Tnaenawi, the likd ot which, for the^ 
last three hundred Yyears, no poet of 
llindn^iten, after Mir Khusi*au of PihU, 
has composed/’ Badaoni, II. p. 890. 

^ In A. H. 1000, A. D. .1591.02, tho 
holi of appeal’s to have been current a-niong 
the Muhammadans that the Ishlm and 
the world were approaching their end. 
Yarious men arose, pretending to he- 
Imdm Mahdi, who is to precede the reap¬ 
pearance of Christ on earth; and even 
Badaoni’fl belief got doubtful on this 
point. Akbar’s disciples saw in the com¬ 
mon rumoni; a happy omen for tho pro¬ 
pagation .of the JDin i Ildhi. The Tdrikli 
i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to 
this idea. 

The copy of the Tdrihh i Alfi in 


During this year (A. H. 999, or A. 
B. X5i)0-91,} I received the ordw ixom 
ilis Majesty, to re-write, in an eibsy style, 
the History of Kashmir, which Mulld 
Shah Muhammad of Sinihahad, a very 
learned man, had translated into Persian, 
I finished this undei taking in two months, 
ivhen my work was put into the Imperial 
Libnny, to he read out to His Majesty 
in its turn/’ Baddmi, II. p. 374. 

® Begarding tho tragic end of this 
heretic,’* vtde Badaoni II. p. 304. 
'Notices regarding the other two men will 
be foand iii the tnird volume of Badaoni. 

® fov'Iydri Bdnuh. Such abbrevia¬ 
tions arc common in 

* Paixis jSfaldaman (for N(.d o JDa^ 
man contains about 4200 verses, and was 
composed, A. H. 1003, in the short space 
of five months. It was presented to 
Akbar with a few ashrafuiX^ nazar. It 






. . 

The Art of Pamhng. 

Drawing the likeneBs of anything is called ( Sis M£i] eBt y , from his 




Earliest youth, has shewn a great predilection for this art, and giYes i t ev^ ■ 
eiicom-«,p;em 0 nt, aa he loQka,liI)pU it 

Hence .the art flourishes, and many painters haye obtained great reputation. 
The yorks of. aIL:pa iutiiia,,a^^ before His M ajesty by theCD 

Ddroghalis andthe oIerlL@i e then confe rs rewards according to exce llence 
worhnjanshin^ or increases the montlily salarieB.^ ]pV^^p^di. progress was 
ma de in the commodities required by paint el-s, and t he connect p ricOB of ! 
puch axd;icles were carefully asceid;ained. Th e mixtu re of coiourn J|iae ; 
especially been imp rov ed. Tlie pictures thus received a liitherto uiiEnov^'n 
finiBh. HosT^excellent painters are now to be found, and inaster-pieoes, 
woiihy of a BihzMf may be iflaced at the side of the wonderful works of the ; 
European painters who have attained world- wide fame. The minuteness 
in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execution, &c., now observed in ^ 
pictiu-es, are incomparable ; even inanimate objects look as if they had liib. 
More than a hundred painters have become famous mnsters of the art,^ 
whilst the number of those who aixproach perfection, or of those who are 
middling, is very large. This is osxxecially true of the Hindus their 
pictures sru’pass oiu* conceptions of things. Few, indeed, in the whole wprld 
are found equal to them. ^ 

Among the forei'uimers on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayykl ’Aliof Tabriz.®^ He learned the art from his fatimr. 
From the time of Ms introduction & Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone nixon him. He has made himsoK famous in Ms art, and has mot 
wdth much success. 

2. 1 Khiijah Abdu^gamad, styled ShkringaUm^ or meet pen. He oemes^ 
from Shir^.^ Though he had learnt the art before he was Jixade a grandee^ of 
the Court, his perfoction was mainly due to the wonderful effect of a look of 
His Majesty, which caused hixu to turn £rom that which is form to that which 
is spirit. hVom the instruction they received, the Kh^jah^s pupils becam«^ 
masters. 


the Library of the Ab. Soc. of Bengal 
(Ho. 19,) contains no preface, commences 
with the eveifts subsequent to the death 
of the Proi)het (8fch dime, 632), and ends 
abruptly with the reign of *TJmar ibii i 
'Abdul Malik (A. H. 99, or A, D. 717-18).^ 
The years are reckoned from the death of 
the .Prophet, not from the Hijrahi For 
further particulars regarding this book, 
vMe Baddoiu, II. p. 317. 

^ ^\Bihmd AVtts a famous painter, who 
lived at the Oouit of Shdh Isvna li i ^afa- 


wi of Persia." 8vrdjM'U(jhdt. 

® Compare with Abulfa^rs opinion, 
TAfhimtm.es History of India, second 
edition, j). 174. 

^ B€)tter known as a poet under the 
name of Juddi. Vide the poetical ex¬ 
tracts of the second hook, lie illumina** 
ted the Stor^ of Amir J&Xinizak, men¬ 
tioned on the next page, 

^ He was a Ohakdr^wU. Vide the 
list of grandocs, in the second book, 
No. 266. 

















3. Ha is tke 8on of a (He devoted Ins 

whole lilb to the art, and used, from love to his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls.\^One day the eye of His Majesty fell on hmi; 
& was discoverodS and ho himself'handed over to the Kh^jah. ( In 

a S:idrt time he surpassea all painters, and hecam© the first master of the 

‘ aige.’^ Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed hy the shadow of 
madness; he committed suicide. He has left many master-pieces. 

4, I^Basdwan. In hack grounding, drawing of features, di8tnl)ution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several otlier branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so, that many critics prefer him to Baswant’h. 

( The following painters have likewise attmned fame: Kesfi, Lid, 
Mirkund, Mushkin, Farrukh the Q,almdq(Calmack:), Mddhu,^ Jagan, Mohesh, 
K'hemkarau, Tfira, Sdnwlah, Harihaiis, Kam^ It would take me too long 
to desoifibo the excellencies of each. My intention is to pluck a flower 
from every meadow, an efir from every sheaf. 

I have to notice that the ob8ervi7ig of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a soiu'ce of wfisdom, and an 
antidote against the poison of ignorance. (Bigoted followers of the letter of 
the law are hostile to the art of painting; but their eyes now see the truth . 
One day at a private party of J&iends, His Majesty, who had conferred on 
several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘‘There are many 
that hate painting; but such men I dislike. It appears to mo as if a painter 
had quite peculiar means of recognizing God; for a painter in sketcliing 
anything that has life, and in devising its lixubs, one after the other, must 
come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus 
forced to think of God, the Giver of life, and will thus increase in 
knowledge.*’ 

The number of master-pieces of painting increased with the encourage¬ 
ment given to the art. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
brnamented with jfictures, and a very large number of i)aintings was thus 
collected. The Stony of Emnmh was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most aBtonishing illustrations for no less than one 
thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizmamah, the 
Zafarntoah,® this book, the Hazmndmah, the Ramdyan, the Nal iDaman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, tlie ’Aydr Ddnisli, &c., were all illustrated. Bis 
Majesty himself sat for Ids likeness, and also ordered to have the likenesses 


* Mentioned in the Madsir i Mahwii 
(p. 763) as in the service of Abdurralum 
Khixa Khanan, Akbar's Commander-in- 
Chief. 


A . History ol the House ot Ximuj*, 
by Sharafuddfn of Yazd (died 1446). 
tnde Morley's Catalogue of Historical 
ivrs?4 lu • 
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taken of all tke grandees of the realm.) immense aUniin was thus 
formed: those that hayo i>assed away, have received a new and those 
who are still alive, have immortality promised them. 

the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansahdars, Ahadfs, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department^ The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1200 to 600 Mm. 





Jim 3e5. 

THE AHSENAL. 

The order of the Household, the efficiency of the Army, and the 
welfare of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this 
department; hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks 
serutinijzmgly into its working order. He introduces all sorts of new 
methods, and studies their aiDidicability to practical purposes. Thus a 
plated armour was brought before His Majesty, and set xip as a target; but 
no bullet was so poxyerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient 
nimiber of such atmours has been made so as to supply whole ariaies. 
His Majesty tilso looks into tlie prices of such as are sold in the bazdrs. 

All weapons for the ase of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords, {Jchd^ah swords) one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty *8 sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the Harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords ai’o kept in readiness : they 
are called kotd swords. Wh en the number of khd^ah swords (in consequence 
of presents, &c.) has decreased to twelve, they supply ne^y oues from tlie kotd 
swords. There are also tw’'elve Yakhmidi the turn of ever^^ one of 
which recurs after one week. Q^Jamdliars and K^hapwahs^ there are forty of 
each. Their turn recurs every week; and each has thirty kotak, from 
which dchciencioB are supplied as before. Besides, eight knives, twenty 
spears mid haroMm are required monthly. Of eighty-six Mmkhadi bows, 
M,a<Mf/an bows, and twenty-four others, are returned monthly. 

In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the i or 
Levee, tha sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabddis and Ahadis, cax’ry tho 
Qwr in their hands and on their shoulders, I e.., every four* of them cari 7 four 


^ I douht the correctiiess of tho trans¬ 
lation. Tbe word petkbandi is not m the 
Dictionaries. 


^ The text has an unintelligiblo sen¬ 
tence. 





rplivers, four bows, four swords, four shields; and besides, they take up 
lances, spears, axes, pointed axes, piyd%i war-clubs, sticks, bullet bows, 
pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qttdn of camels 
and in tiles are loaded with Aveapons and kept in readiness; and on travels, 
they use Bactrian ciimels, &c., for that piiq)ose. At Couid: receptions the 
Anhra and other people stand opposite Qur^ ready for any service; 
and on the march, they follow behind it, with the exception of a few who 
are near His Majesty, Elephants in full trappings, camels, carriages, 
na^iqarahs, f^ags, the kaukabiihs, and other Imperial insignia, accompany tho 
Qurj wliile eager laacebearers superintend the march, assisted by the Mir- 
bakhshis. In hunting expeditions several swift runners are in attendance, 
and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures ol some of 
them. 

1, Swords (slightly bent),. J jS. to 15 Muhm* 

2, K’hAndah (straight sivords),. 1 to 10 JS. 

3. Gupti ’AQ4(a sword in a walking stick), 2 to 20 R. 

4. Jamd^har (a broad dagger),.. J to 2^ iJf. 

6. [Khanjar,.... J to 5 ii!. 

6. X’hapwah,. * . . . | J?. to H ilf. 

7. Jam WUk,. ..... . J iiJ. to H M. 

8. Bdnk, ;... iR.io lM\ 

9. Jhanbwah, . . .. ♦ ... ^ i2. to 1 M. 

10 Xatdrah, .. i E. to 1 AT. 

11. IS'arsink MotMi, ... . ^ R* to 2 3i. 

12. Xamdi) (bows).* J jK. to 3 Jf. 

13. Takhsh Kamiin, . 1 to 4 .E. 

14. N^iwak,.... ^ i?. to 1 M. 

15. Arrows, pun' bundlef .... J to 30 i?. 

16. Quivers, ..... ^ to 2 if. 

17. Path,..... 

18. TirbardCn (Arrow di-awers),®. ^ to 2J rZ. 

19. IWankash (Do.), . i to 3 

20. Naizah (a lance),. If i?. to 6 if. 

21. Barchhah,.... i R. to 2 3L 

22. Sifmk,.... itoHi?. ___ 


^ live camels are called a oitdry in 
Hind, qatdr. A string of some length is 
tied to tho tail of the front camel and is 
drawn through the nose boles of tho next 
behind it, and so on. Young camels are 


put on the backs of their mothers. 

a If this spelling be correct, it^ is tho 
same as the next (Ko. 19); but It may 
bo tir i pardar. an arrow with a Jmther 
at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow . 
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24. S^Iarali,. .. .. . 

26. Gurz (a war club,) . . .. 

26. Sliashpar (do.), . . . .. . 

27. Ke6tan(?’/ ... 

28. Tabar (a war axe),... . .. 

29. Piyazi (a club), . .. 

30. ^agliD.61 (a ]X)iiited axe) . .■ 

31. Cliakar-Basolali, . . 

Tabar zdgbuol,.... 

Taraiigdlah, . . 

Kdrd (a knife) . . . ... 

Gupti kiird, . . . 

(iamclii i^rd, .. 

Ok^qii (a clasp knife) .. 

Kaindn i Guroliali (ballot bow) . 

KainPhah, .. ... 

Tufak i daban (a tube ; Germ. Blaserolu*) 


32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 


Pushtklidr,^ 

iS}ia9tdw6z,® 


43. Girihkuslid, . . ,. 

44. lOiar i M4bi,.... 
43. Goblxau (a sling) 

46. Gajbdg,. 

47. Sipar (a shield), 

48. Dm, . . 

49. KHi^rah, . 

50. Palnl, . . . 

31. UcMuah, . 

52. Dubiilghah, . . . , 

53. ICli6g’M, _ 

54 . Zirili Kuldb, .... 
55. G^hug’huwah, . - 


itoli?. 

10 d. to f J?* 

J to 5 iS. 
i E. to 3 M. 
ItoSE. 
i E. to 2 M. 
i to 5 E. 
i- B. to 1 if. 

1 to 6 Ei 
1 to 4 J2. 

1 to 2 B. 

2 d. to 1 if. 
3B.toliM. 

1 to Si B. 

2 d. to 1 E. 

2 d. to 1 E. 

6 d. to 3 E. 

d* to ^ Ew 
2 d.io 2 E. 

2 d. to IE. 

1 d. to I E. 

1 to 5 E. 
li- d. to i E. 

1 to 5 E. 

1 to 50 E. 
i E. to 4 if. 

1 i?. to 4 if. 

1 B. to 1 if 
ito 5 B. 
i E. to Si if 
lto4.Z?. 

1 to 5 fe. 

1 E. to 2 if. 





56. Jaibah,'^...... 


^ This name is donbtibl. The MSS. 
give all sorts of spellings. Vide my 
Text edition, p. 121, 1.1. The Dictionaries 
give no infoinnation, 

® Vide «fournal As. Society, Bengal, for 

1868, p. 61. 

® A weapon resembling the following. 
The word Skagtdwtkf or more correctly 
shastdwes, means a tfiing hg which you | 

can hool- anything. In Vullers’ Peraha 
Uicty. 11. p. 426, b, read Mx ibrj>am'f (■'). 

Tbis word is used in a ffcncnil sense, 
an anmur. It is either 'Ihirhkh, or a 
corrnption ef the Arab, jubhah. Tlie 
form jaihd is ocoasionally met with ; but 
jabah, as given by Vuliers I, p, 508 a., 
is wrong, and against the metre of hia 
quotation. 







































67. ZiriX . * ..... .> V... ... If 7?. to 100 M. 

68. Bagtar, .. 4 11 to U M. 

69. j^slian, .... 4 i?. to 9 IT, 

60. C]i4r Amah, . 2 72. to 7 Jf. 

61. Kot^hi, .. 5 JK to 8 ilf. 

62. ... 3 72. to 8 Jf. 

63. Angixk'hah, ..... 72. to 5 Jf. 

64. Bhanju, .... 3 72. to 2 Jf. 

65. Chilirahzirih i Alianf, ... 1^ 7?. to 1 J/. 

66. Salliqaba, ..... 5 72. to 8 Jf. 

67. Chihilqad, ... . ... 5 to 25 JS. 

68. Dastwdnaii,..... 1| 72. to 2 Tfi. 

69. Kak/ ....... 1 72. to loir. 

70. Kant’hah sohha,'^ ... 1 to 10 72. 

71. Mozah i .Ahaxii. ^ to 10 72. 

72. Kajom, .... 50 to 300 72. 

73. Artak (the quilt) i Kajem^ . 4 72. to 7 Jf. 

74. Oashqah,. 1 72. to 2^ if. 

75. Gardaui,** . 1 72. to 1 

76. Matchlocks,.. 4 72. to 1 If. 

77. Ban (rockets),... 2 to 4 72. 


AITS" 36. 

ON GTJNS. 

Cruns are wonderfal locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
<itate; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country wliich in its gmis has more means 
of securing the govern meat than this. There are now-a-days guns niado 
oi such a skjo that the ball weighs 12 mam; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle ai’G required to transport one. His Majesty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of tliis branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Ddroghalis and 
clever dorks tire appointed, to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty ha^s made several inventions, whicli have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun wliioh, on marches, can easily be taken to 


* According to some MSS. rdg, 

* Tlio figure represents a long spear; 
but the etymology, as also its position in 
the list of weapons, shews that it must bo 
a pa^t of the annour, a neck-piece. 


* A round shielddiko plate of iron 
attached to the neck of the horse and 
hanging down so as to protect the chest 
of the anirnal. 



























pieces, and properly put again together when requirecL By another 
invention, Hia Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them sirniiltanoously with one mati'h. Again, he made another 
land of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant; such guns 
have the ntimo of Gajndk, Clms which a single man may carry, are called 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom^ 
and each Subah has that kind which is fit for it. Foi* the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements, His Majesty has SGi)ai‘ate guns made, wliich 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches, ft is impossible to 
count every gun; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially &^n(\ Narndh. ' ■ \ 

Amirs and Aliadi^ are on staff employ in tlus/branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 


ATN 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, &c. 

These tire in particuljir favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their maiiufaeture, and as a marktuan. Matchlocks are now made so\ Ci^ 
strong,.that they do not bm-st, though let off when fillod to the top. Formerly ! ■ 
they could not fill them to more than a quart(M'. Besides, tlioy made them 
with the hmumer and the anvil by fiattening piecfos of iron, and joining the 
flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from foresiglit, on one edge 
ox>en; but numerous accidents were the result, especially in the foviaer land. 

His Majesty has invented an excellent method of construction. They flatten 
iron, and twist it round obliquely in foim of a roU, so that the folds get hmger 
at eveiy twist; then they join the folds, not edge to edge, but so as to allow 
them to lie one over the other, and boat them gradually in the fire. They also 
take cylindrical pieces of iron, and pierce them when hot Avith an iron pin. 
Three or foiu* of such pieces make one gun; or, in the case of smaller 
ones, two. Guns are often made of a length of two yards; those of a 
smaller kind are one and a quarter yards long, and go by the name of 
DarndnaL The gunstocks ai’e differently made. From the practical ' 
knoAvleclge of His Majesty, guns are now^ made in such a manner that they 
can be fired olf, without a match, by a slight moveiaent of the cock. Bullets 
are also made, so as to cut like a sw ord. Through the assistance of the 
inventive gefiiiis of His Majesty, there lire noAV many masters to be found 
among gunmakers ; e, y., XJstud Kabir, and Husain. 

Iron, when heated, loses about ono-half of its volume. 

15 
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. When a baiTol is completed lengthways, before the transverse bot¬ 
tom piece ia fi^cod to it, they engi'ave on it tlie (ixiantity of its iron and the 
length, b pth being expressed in numerals. A bmTel thus far hnished, is called 
D^td, In tliis imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and delivered, 
in proper order, at the Harem, to wliich place they are also brought for.... / 
At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and the order is given for 
the transverse section of the matchlock. For long guns the weight of a ball 
does not exceed twenty-five tdnhs^ and for smaller ones, fifteen. But balls 
of the foi'mer weight no one but 'His Majesty^ would dare to fire. When 
the barrels are polished, they are again sent to the Harem, and jjresexved 
in proper order. They are aftersvards taken out, and closed hy the order 
of His Majesty with a transverse bottom piece. Having been put to an old 
stock, they are filled to one-third of the barrel with powder, and fu^ed off. 
If' no iardwisld takes place, and the trial is satisfactory, they take the 
barrels again to His Majesty, who gives the order to finish the month piece 
of the baiTel. After this the gun is again placed on the stock, and subject^rf 
to a tiial. If the hall issues in a crooked Hne, the hairel is heated, and 
straightened by means of a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence 
of His Majesty, handed over to a fiJer. He adorns the outside of the barrel 
in various ways, according to orders, when it is taken to the Harem. The 
wood and the shape of the stock are then determined on. Several things 
I are marked on every matclJook, m,, the weight of the raw and the 
|maniifactxu’od iron, the former marks being now removed; the place 
? where the iron is taken from; the workman ; the place where the gnui is 
fmado; the date; its number. Sometimes without reference to a proper 
order, one of the unfinished barrels is selected, and completed at His 
Majesty’s command. It is then entered in another place; the transverse 
bottom piece is fixed; and the order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, 
Sfc, As soon as all these things have been completed, a new 
trial is ordered; and when it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver 
it a third time at the Harem. In this state the gun is called sddali (plain). 
Five hiillets are sent along with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner 
abovo described, returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour 
of the barrel and the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour 
is selected for the stock. Guns also differ in the quantity of hilaid gold 


^ Tlie text has xinintelligible word j 
tlie varimUs Uctioneff arc marked on 
p. 125 of my text edition, Note 
The Banaraw MB. has iJSy. The word 
appears to be a foreign term. 

^ Alcbar M’^as remarkable for ^ bodily 
strength, Vid^ Tuzuki Jahangiri, p, 16. 


** Tardioish means a tt'ichling; the 
particular meaning which it here has, is 
unclear and not given in the Dictionaries. 

* Fargaz, or Furgaz, may mean the 
groove into which the ramrod is put, or 
the ramrod itself. The woiff is not in the 
Diets., and appears to be unknown at the 
present day. 




--KlWsfr^^- 
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and enamel; the calora of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed 
is called (coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together v,uth 

five bullets; His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last 
b;dl. When ten of such guns are ready. His Majesty orders to inlay the 
mouth of the bm-rel and the buti^ end with gold. They are then again sent 
for trial into the Harem, and whenever ten are qiuite complete, they 
are handed over to the slave.s. 


Am 38. 

THE MANNEE OE CLEANING GUNS. 


Eomierly a sti'ong man had to woi’k a long time with iron instruments, 
in order to dean matchlocks. His Mftjosty, from his practicfil knowledge, 
has invented a wdieel, hy the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very shoH time. The wheel is turned by a cow. The plate 
will best shew what sort of a machine it is. 


A'lN 39. 

THE BANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial Arsenal contains numufactured, purchasedy and preumted, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or shn-t ; and these are again subdivided 
into Mah (plain), (coloured), and (hanunored) guns. His 

Majesty has selected out of several tlionsand guns, one huudi-ed and five as 
i. e., for his si)ecial use. Fimt, twelve in honour of the twelve months j 
each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven mouths. Secondly, 
thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and another is 
brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every day. Fourthly , 
thirty-one hotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. Whenever some of 
the former guns have been given away, ioUds are brought, to supply their 
places. The order of precedence is as follows: the guns for the month; 
the week; days; kotals; plain; coloui-ed ; koftkar, not handed over to 
the slaves; koftkdr, handed over to the slaves; long ones, selected from 
phhhmh presents, or from such as were bought; Lam&naki, selected from 
peshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have been chosen from selections 
of both. The one hundred and five guns are divided into seven 

parts; every fifteen form a huU, or guard, and are always kept ready by the - 
slaves. Oil Sundays, two are taken from the fir,st; four from the second ; 
five from the tiiird ; four from the fourth. This order is also followed ou 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On Thursdays, two arc again taken 
from the first, and four from the second ; fom? finm the third ; five from 




the fourth. On Fridays, one ie taken from the first; five from the second; 
four fiom the titird; five from the fourth. So also for Saturdays. In 
order to supply the places of such hlid^ah guns as have been given away, five 
oth er classes have been determined on : half* kotals, fourteen; quarter kotals, 
s^ven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; one-sixteenth kotals, two ; oiie^thirty se<|/Ond 
kotals, ono. Wlien kotal gims are given away, they bring half A'oUk; 
Bimilarly,the place of a gun, when given away, is taken by the next; and the 
place of the last is supplied by one selected from such as have been bought^ 

On© hundred and one guns are continually kept in the Harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to tho servants of the Harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, tho 
kofikdr not in charge of tlie slaves, the koftkar in their charge, the selected 
long ones, the selected Daiudnaksy the chosen ones of the selected ones. On the 
second day only the guns of 'the months (». e., ten) are handed over in the 
same order. For ten days an equal number is sent to the Harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning j and when each gun has been used four times, it 
is sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the cnirTont month are put fii'st. 

An order has also been given to the writers to write down tlie game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun, which has the name of iSan^rdmf ouq thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. Tlus gun is the first of His 
Majestyprivate guns, and is used during the Fmwardin month of the 
present era. 


ATN 40. 


ON THE P4Y OF THE MATCHLOCK JJEABEHS. 

The pay of a is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 (L, 27O J., 200 d. 

The pay of the others is of five grades. Each gi'ade is again subdivided into 
thi'ec classes. iHfst pvdde, 250 J., 240 d.j 230 (?. Bceoiid grade^ 220 e/., 210 d.^ 
2iWd. Thirdgrad&y 190 <?., 180., 170 Fourth grade ^ 150 d., 

140 d. Fifth gradcy 130 d,^ 120 d., l\0 d. 



^ A man placed (yoer ten. The rank 
of the Mirdahah appears tc» have been 
the only rfJin^commisnofied rank in the 


differs in usage, and signifies a man in 
command of ten. The rank of a Dabba- 
ski was file loWe.st Mausabdar rank (nidc 
the Bocond book). Mirdahah is also 


d, Used in tho sense of a senumt who lookB 
g, after ten h<yriie&* 
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Am 4L 

THE IMPEEIAL ELEPHANT STAJBLB8. 


This wonderful animal, is in btill?: and strengdi like a mountain; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds matenally to tbe pomp of a king 
and to til© success of a conqueror j and is of the greatest use for tlie army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put tlie value of a good elopkant equal to 
five hundred horse ; and they believe, that when guided by a few bold men 
armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on one side, and sitbmissiveness to ihe reihs on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligeni human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
mnn. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity; he never will fight with yoimg ©lephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body, when ho is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. . Once an elephant, during the rutting season, 
was fighting with another. Wlien he w^as in the height of excitement, a 
small elephant ctrnie in his way : he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set him aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose dining the mtting season, in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
man will have to get on a female elejdiant, and try to get near him and tie a 
rope round his foot. Female ©lephants, when mourning the loss of a yoiiug 
one, will often abstain from food and diink ; they sometimes even die from 
grief. 

Tb.e elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such iru^lodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with music; 
he xvill move his limbs, to keep time, and exliibit his skill in various ways. 
He ivill shoot ofi an arrow from a bow, disebargo a matchlock, and will 
learn to pick up tilings that have been dropped, and hand them over to the 
keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wTapped up in hay ; this they hide 
ill the side of their mouth, and give it hack to the keei>er, whto they are 
alone with liiin. 

lie teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their | 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no oftensive 
smell. They Jileo take out of their stomach gras-s on the second day, without 
its having undergone any change. 


The price of an elepliant varies from a lak^ to one hundrect rupees ; 
elepiiants wortL. five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty common. 

Tlier© are four kinds of elephants. 1. Bhaddmr, It is -well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, andean 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
largo petud, which they call in Hindi Gaj Many properiies are 

ascribed to it. 2. Hand, It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
beiiy> a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Min/, It has a 
wliitish skin, with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixtxire of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir, It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened, when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different 
names and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold: 
white, black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of tho 
dispositions asrigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, benevolence, 
ra/j love of sensual enjoyment, and tarn irascibility, which shall he further 
explained below,® elephants are divided into tlmeo classes. Firsts such in 
■which sai predominates. They are well proportioned, good looldng, eat 
moderately, are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, 
and live to a very old age. Becoiidhj, such in whose disposition prevails. 
They are savage looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Zastiff such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen"^ lunar months, 
For tliree months the fluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the female ; 
when agitated, the mass looks like q^ulcksilver. Towards the fifth month 
Hie Jliiida settle, and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, they get more 
.solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. In the eleventh, the 
outline of a body is visible; and in the twelfth, the veins, bones, hoofs, and 


^ Paring the reigns of Akbar s succes¬ 
sor, the price of a well trained war elephant 
rose much higher. Vide Tuzuk i Jahan- 
giri, p. 198. At tho time of Shahjah4n, 
the first white elephant was brought 
tom P^gti, I*ddishaknamah, I. p. 267. 

® This excrescence is also called Gaj^ 
motif or elefliants' 'pcarl. Forbes has, 
a so f and the JDalil i Sdtif 

watiP). 

^ In me jmirth book of this work. 

^ The time is differently given. Tho 
emperor Jabmigir says in Ms Memoirs 
(p. I BO):—During this month, a female 
elephant in my stables gave birth before 
my own eyes. I had often, expressed tho 


wish to have the time of gestation of the 
female elephant fiorre<;tly detennined. It 
is now ceriain that a female birth takes 
place after sixteen, and a male birili after 
nineteen months [the emperor means 
evidently solar months] ; and the process 
is different from what it is with man, the 
foetus being born with the feet foremost. 
After givingbirth, the female at oncecovers 
the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young 
oiie sinks down every moment trying to 
reach the teats of the mother.’’ Vide 
Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same 
subject, in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteentli month, the genitalia become 
distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the i)roc 0 SB of quickening commences. 
If the female, duriug gestation, gets stronger, the foetus is sure to be a 
male; but if she gets weak, it is the sign of a female. During the sixteenth 
month, the formation becomes still more perfect, and the life of the foetus 
becom.es quite distinct. In the seventeenth month, there is every chance^ -of 
a premature birth, on account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, 
tiU, in the eighteenth month, the young one is born. 

According to others, the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue, are formed in the second; in the 
tliird month, the limbs make their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong; in the fifth, it commences to quicken; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears more marked daring the. seventh 
montli; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriagG; during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh months, the foetus grows, and is horn during the twelfth. It 
will be a male young one, if the greater pai*t of the sperm came from the male ; 
and it will he a female young one, if the reverse is the case. If the sperm of 
both the male and female is eqxial in quantity, the yoimg one will he a herm¬ 
aphrodite. The male fntus lies towards the right side j the female towards 
the left; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period, they look startled, sprinkle 
themselves with water and earthf keep ears and tail upwards, and go rarely 
away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, bend their 
heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot bear to see 
another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female shews aversion 
to intercourse with the male, and must be forced to copidate, when other 
female elejhants, at hearing her noise, will come to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it tinluoky; 
by the cotkmand of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior class of ele- 
pliaiits, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of men. A female 
elephant has generally one y oung one, but sometimes tiro. For five years the 
young ones content themselves with the milk of the mother; after that period 
they commence to eat herbs. In this state they ai'e calLed Ml, 'When ten 
years old, they are named put; when twenty yoai’s old, Uhka ; when thirty 
years old, halMh, In fact the animal changes appearance every year, and then 
gets a new name. When sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The 
BkuU then looks like two halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing 


^ The words of the text are ambiguons. ] month, the effort of tKo foetus to move 
Tliey may also mean: In the seveutoentli j causes the female to sink down. 








fans.’ White eyos mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a 
sign of excellenee. The forehead must he flat without swellings or wrinkles. 
The trunk is the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch, the ground • 
With it, it takes up the food and pints it into the mouth; similarly, it sucks up* 
water with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and two 
are the tasks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, shmmg, 
very strong, white, or sometimes reddish, and straight, the end ^ghtly bent 
ninva.ids. Some elephants have four tusks. With a view to uselnlness as 
also to oimament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which grow again. With 
some elephants they have to cut the tusks annually; with others after two or 
three years j but they do not like to cut them when an elephant is ten and eighty 
years old. An elephant is perfect Avheu it is eight dost high, nine dossi! long, 
and ten deist romid the beUy, and along the hack. Again, nine limhs ought 
to touch the ground, namely, the fore feet, the hind feet, the tirnnk, the tusks, 
the penis, the tail. White spots on the forehead are considered lucky, 
wMst athiok neck is looked upon as a sign of beauty. Long hairs 
on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they puU down houses, throw down stone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and and its rider, liut olepihants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

IVhen they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, w4ich likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 

discharge is abundant in lively anmials, hilt trickles drop by drop in slow 

ones. As soon as the flischarge stops, tlie elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand; in tins state he gets tlie name of Tafti or SarMrL When the 

aboveiHscharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft piwts be¬ 
tween the ears and the temple.s, the elephant iscalied ; when 

the fluid trickles from all three pilaces, Taljeh-. When hot, elephants 
get attached to particular living creatoes, as men, or horses; but some 
elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu bookg. 

The Bhaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio; the Ma-nd in spring; the Mirff 
in Capricorn and Sagittarius; Hie Mir in any season. Mephant diivers 


* QlialWh afsJiAn. This word, though 
common, is not iu our dictionaries. It 
is a flat piec(3 of wickor work, from one 
to two feet square. Three sides of the 
square m slightly bent upwards. ^ They 
put on it, and seizing thd instru¬ 


ment with both hands, they tlirow up the 
fill and all oilier 











have a di’ug wMcb causes an artiiScIal heat; but it often endangers the life 
of the beast; The noise of battle makes some superior elepliaiits just as 
fierce as at the i*u(ting season ; even a sudden start may have such an effeot. 
Thus His Majesty’s elephant G(fjmuktah ; he gets brisk, m soon as he hears 
the sound of the Imperial dinim, and gets the above mentioned dischmge; 
This peculiar heat generally mokes its first appearance, when elephants have 
reached the age of thirty; sometimes, however, earlier, at an age of twefity* 
five* Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of the Impeiial 
elephants have continued for five years in an uninteirupted alacrity* But it 
is mostly male elephants that get hot. They then conmienee to throw up 
earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, and daub themselves 
all over with dirt. AVdien hot, they are very irritable, and yawn a great 
deal, tliough they sleep but little. At last, they even discontinue eatingy and 
dislike the foot-chain; they try to get loose, and beliave noisily* 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hmdl language has several words for an elephant, as haisfiy 
pil, hdfM, &o. Under the hands of an experienced keeper, it will much 
improve, so tliat its value, in a short time, may rise from one hundred to ten 
thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows: 1 . Airdwatay in the East; 2. 
Pundmika, South-east; 3. Bdmanj South; 4. Ktmiaday South-west; 5. Ar^jm^ 
West; 6. North-west; 7. North ; S. Supratikay 

North-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations in their names, 
and address them, in worship. They also think that every elephant in tlio 
world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of a white skin 
and white hairs are related to the first; elephants with a large head, and 
long hairs, of a fiorco and bold^temper, and eyelids far apart, belong to the 
second; such as are good looking, black, and high in the back, are the 

offspiiiig of the tliird; if tall, ungovernable, quick in understanding, short- 
haired, find with red and black eyes, they come from the fourth; if bright 
bla(^k, with one tusk longer than the oth^r, with a white breast and belly, 
and long and thick foi'e-feet, from the fifth j if fearful, with prominent 
veins, with a short hump and ears, and a long trunk, fr om the sixth; if 
thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long trunk, from the seventh j and if of a 
combination of the preceding seven qualities, from the eighth. 


* The MvSS. have an unint&lHgiblo j the correct reading, 
word. Perhaps khus1uia7^\ graceful, is { 




T}ie Hmdus also make the following division into eifjM classes. 1 . Ele¬ 
phants whose sldn is not wriiikled, who are iieyer sick, who are grand 100 ^ 1 . 110:7 
do not run away from the battle-held, dislike meat, and prefer clean food at prO' 
per timers, are said to bo Biw mkdj (of a divine temper). 2 . Such as possess 
all the good qualities of elephants, and 01*0 quhk in learning, moving about 
the head, ears, tnmk, forelegs, hind legs, and the tail, and do no one harm, 
except they be ordered to do so, are GandJiarhcc mi%6j (angelic). 3. If 
irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, they are Barkaymn mhdj 
(of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very strong, in good condition, 
fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have the temperr of a Khdri, ov 
warrior. 6 . Those which are of a low stature, and forgetful, self-willed in 
their own work, jind neglectful in that of their master, fond of unclean food, 
and spiteful towards other elephants, are Sudra mtzdj. • 6 . Elephants which 
remain hot for along time, and are fond of playingMcks, or deshmetive, 
and lose the way, have the temper of a serpent. 7 . Such as squint, and 
are slow to learn, or feign to bo hot, have the temper of a Fukdcka 
(spectre). 8 . Those which are violent, swift, and do men harm, and are 
fond of rimning about at night, have the qualities of a Rdehhas (demon). 

The Hindils have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their causes 
andproperreinedi.es. 

Elephants are chiefly fonnd in the jSdbah of Agrah, in the forests of 
Bay&wan and Narwarb as far as Barai*; in the Subah of Jlahab^s (Allahabad), 
in. the confines of Pattah (?), and (3-’hor%’Tiat, and itatanpur, Nandanpiir, 
Sargaclih, and Bustar; and in the Siibah of M£wah, near Handiyah, 
TTcliliod, C/handM, Santwds, Biij%arh, Hoshangdb^ld, Gadih, Haryd- 

gadh ; in the Subali of Bahdr, in the neighbourhood of Eaht^s and Ohdr 
KTiand j and in the Subali of Bengal, in Orissa, and SdtgruTiw (Hugh). The 
elephants of Pattah (?) are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi $ahn. They vary in number ,• 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elej)hant 8 are very 
, cautious. In winter and summer, they seler 5 t a proper place, and break down 


* Narwar, where Pazl was subse¬ 
quently mtiidcred at the instigation of 
PrmceSalim(Jahungu’),Long. 77^58, Lat.. 
25*39'; CFhordgMt. near Dinageporo, 
Long. 89* 17', Lot. 25* 12'; Matanpir 
(Abul Fazl evidently moans the one i=oiitli- 
east of Sargachb) Long. 82°, Lat. 22* 1.4'; 

Long. 83° 8', Lat. 23* 8^; 
BusU^^r, Long. 81* 58', Lat. 19* 13'. The 
towns from Handiyah to Haryjigaclh lie 
all between Long.76* and 79°, and Lat,21* 


and 24 (Gwalidr). For Uchhod 

the third book has IfiichJiod 

The Port of Bahtas, the scone of '"sher 

Shah’s first exploit, lies Long. 84®, Lat- 

24* 38'. The name Baitah (Aj;j) 

douhtiVil, each MS. having a diflbrent 

reading. 

Wild elephants have now-a-days dis* 
appeared in nearly all the places bq entiorifed 
by AbuHad. 








a wliole forest near tlieir sleeping place. For tlie sake of pleasure, or for 
food and drink, they often travel over great distances* On the journoy one 
runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel; a young female w generally 
seleeted for tliis purpose. When they go to sleep, they send out to the 
four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female elephants, which 
relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift ujo their young ones, for three or four days after 
their hirth, with their trunks, and put them on them backs, or lay them over 
their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the femeiles w’hen they are 
sick or in labour pains, and crowd round about them. When some of them 
get eauglxt, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull down the 
elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare, they hide 
themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the young one is, 
set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death. Sometimes its mother 
slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have heard the 
following story from His Majesty.—Once a wild young one had fallen into 
a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to ptiil it out immediately, 
and left it ; but when we came next morning near fche place, we saw that 
sonie w^'ild cdephants had filled the pit with broken logs and grass, and thus 
pulled out the young one.’’ Again, “ Once a femalo elephant played us a trick. 
She feigned to he dead. Wo passed her, and went onwards ; hut when at 
night we returned, we saw no trace left of her.*^ 

There was once an olejjhant in the Imperial stables, named For 

some reason, it had got ofiended with tlie di-iver, and was for ever watch¬ 
ing for an oppoidunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pidl off with it the man’s tmhan, seized 
Mm by Ms hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examj)les ai’e on record of the extraordinary deverness of 
elephants; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
every thing in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low' men see in an elephant a means of law- 
lessnossj and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, cany on 
their nefailous trade. Hence kings of former times never succeeded in 
suppressing the rebeUious, and were thus disappointed in their best intentions. 
But His Majesty, though overwIiolmed with other important matters, has 
been able, throixgh God’s assistance and his humorous elepliMnts, to check 
those low bvit haughty men; he teaches them to desire submission, and 
bestows upon them, by wise laws, the blessings of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which ho 
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ptxt in charge of honest Daroghahs. Oertaiii elephants were also declared 
i, e.j appointed for the exclusive tiso of His Majesty, 


Km 42. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPEEIAL ELEPHANTS. 


His Majesty made a seven-fold, division, based upon experience; 
1. {full blood) ; 2. (tiger-seizing) ; 3. J Manjholak 

(middlemost) ; 5. Jiarlm ; 6 . P^handurhiya ; 7, MokaL The first class 
comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat which renders 
the animal so strong. The seciond class contains likevfise young ones, which 
once or t'vice have given signs of perfection, and exhibit an nninteiTupted 
alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, which are nearly as 
good as the preceding.. The foui'th class contains elephants of a somewhat 
inferior value. Those of the fifth class are younger than those of the foui^th. 
Tlie elephants of the sixth class are smaller than those of the fifth. The last 
class contains all young ones still unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large 8ued^ middle^ 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


AIN 43. 

THE POOL ALLOWED TO THE ELEPH.\NTS. 


Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to; 
hence in feeding them a large 4nantity of the stores was wasted. But when 
His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,' commenced to care for the happiness 
of his subjects, this matter w as properly inquired to, and wise regulations 
were issued for giddance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get daily 2 
24 serB ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 ef.; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 2. Shergirs. Large 
ones, 2 m. 9 s.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. j small ones, 1 m. 39 s. 
3. SMahs. Large ones, 1 m, 34 6.; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 29 s.; small ones, 
1 m. 24 8. 4. MaAijkolalis. Large ones, 1 m. 22 5 .; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 

20 8. ; small ones, i m. 18 s. 5. Karim. Large ones, 1 m. 14 «.; middle- 
sized ones, 1 m. 9 s. j small ones, 1 m.4s. 6. P’kandurMyas. Large ones, 1 m .; 
midflle-sized ones, 36 a .; small ones, 32 8. 7. Mokah. Largo ones, 26 s. \ 

middle-sized ones, 24b ; third class, 22 s. \ fourth class, 20 a .; fifth class, 


^ TJio same phrase as on p. 13, L 12. 1 fell hi disgrace, and Akbar assumed the 

It refers to the yeai* 1560, when Bairain ( * reins of the government. 









18 cv. ;si?ftholass/l 6 ; seventh ekss, 14 >. ^ eighth class, 12 8. ; ninth class, 

10 ; tenth chfiSB, 8 ' 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, m., largo ones,, 
middle-sked ones, small ones, Mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three; the thu*d, into four; the fourth, into nine eubdivisionSw 
h Large ones. Big, 1 w. 22 «. ,• middling, 1 m, 18 5.; small ones, 1 m, 14 
Ifiddh-siml ones. Big, 1 7n, 10 ; middling, Im. 6s.; small, 2^. 6. SrmM 

mes. Big, 37 s .: middling, 32 a.; small, 27 8 .; still smaller, 22 8* 4. Mohih, 
First class, 22 ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 ; fourth, 16 ; fifth, li 8.; sixth, 

12 8. ; seventh, 10 ; eighth, 8 ; ninth, 6 s. 


ATN 44. 

THE iSEEYANTS OF THE ELEPHANT 8TABLE8. 

1. elephants. There are five and a half^ servants for each, m., 
firstf a M'ahdwa4y who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its movements. 
He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and thus contribute 
to its usefulness. He gets 200 ddm8 per montli; but if the elephant be 
khnfahar, i. wiclced and addicted to pnlHng down the driver, he gets 
220 d. Secondlg^ £i JBhozy who sits behind, upon the rump of the elephant, and 
assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the fiiiimal ; but he often 
performs the duties of the Mahdwat- His monthly pay is 110 d. Thirdlyy 
the Mefhsy of whom there are throe and one-half^ or only tlu'ee in case of 
small elephants. A mePh fetches fodder, and assists in caparisoning the 
elephant. Met'hs of all classes get on the march four dams daily, and at other 
times, three and a half. 

2. For ovei*y Sherg^, there are five seivants, vtz.y a Mahawat, at 180 d. j 
a Bhoi, at 103 d .; and three MePhs as before, 

3. For every Sdduhy there are four and a half servants, viz.y a Mahawat, 
at 160 d.y a Bhoi at 90 d.; and two and a half MePhs. 

4. For every M&njhohhy there are four servants; viz., a Mahawat, at 
140 d .; a Bhoi, ad 80 d. j and two MePhs. 

6. For KarJia, there are tiiree and a half servants j vh.y aMahi^wat 
at 120 d.y a Bhoi at 70 d .} and one and a half Met^hs. 

6. For every handurkiyay there are twp servants j vk,y a Mahawat, at 
100 d.y and a MePh. 

7. For every Mokaly there are’ likewise two servants ; viz.y a Mahtiwat, 
at 50 and a MoPh. 


^ % e.y either eleven servants for two f elephants, or the lust wa« a boy. 
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, FmaU EUpIiants. L Largo ohgs have four servants, vk.^ aMaMwat 
a,t 100 d .; a TOioJ, at 60 d., two Met’lrs. 2. Middle sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz,, a Mahiiwat, at 80 (f. ; a Bhoi, at 50 d. ', and on© 
and a half Met’hs. 3. Small ones have two; vi»., a MaMwat, at 60 d. ; and 
a Met’h. 4. Mokals have libewso two ; vk. a MaliSwat, at 60 d,, and a 
Met’h. 

The FaujMr. 

His Majesty has appointed a Superintendent over every tpoop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty, elephants. Such a troop is called a Iml^ah; tho superin¬ 
tendent is called Faujd&r. His business is to look after tho condition and 
the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to he bold, and to stand 
fii-m at the sight of fire, and at the noise of artillery ; and he is responsible 
for their behaviour in these respects. When a i’aujddr is raised to the 
dignity of a qadi (a commander of one hundred), or higher, he has twenty- 
five elephants assigned to himself the other Faujddrs, as B'utk (commanders 
of twenty) and Bahhdshk (commanders of ten) being under liis orders. The 
same order is followed from Uxo .VaJdxkhU up to the ZZas-'dris (commanders of 
one thousand). The pay of officers above the yadi is different. Some Fauj- 
dfirs have been raised to the dignity of grandees of the court. A yadi marks 
two horses. A. B'ldk oi the first grade has 30 Eupees per mensm ; second 
grade, 25 R; third grade, 20 if. A Hahbfishf of the ffist grade has twenty 
11 ; second grade, 16 R. ; third grade, 12 R. Bistis and Dahbashis mark one 
horse, and belong to the Alml'ts. Such Faujdars as have thirty or twenty- 
five elephants assigned to themselves, have to pay the wages of tho Maha- 
wat and of one Bhof of that elephant, which they select for their own use; 
hut such as have twenty or ten, only pay for a Mahuwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majestj-, who has mucli experience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halvahs in charge of every grandee, and req[uired him 
to look after them. The fodder also is now supjffied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appiointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of tliis branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure, 

• and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. Ho also jiarades 
the elephants in tlie order described below (Afn 78). 


A'fN 45. 

THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Bhamak is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval hnks, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end of 
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the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Foniierly, thov fastened tliia chain 
to the forefoot; hut as this is injiudous for the chest of the elephant, His 
Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. Tlxo AnM is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant, His Majei^ty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The JB&ri is a chain for fastening both hindfeet. 

4. The BalmA is a fetter for the hindfeet, an inyention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh heri resembles the A'lidd, and is an additional chain for 
the Mncllegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh lawjmr is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the light fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the drirer keeps near Mm, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no loitger to obey. The chain twists 
round his log, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that 
it necessaiily stops. This useful inrentiori, which has saved many lives, and 
protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The CharkM is a piece of hoUowed bamboo, half a yard and two 
tassajes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled ^vith gunpowder, an earthen pai’tition dividing the pow’^der into tw o 
halves. .Afuxee wrapt in paper, is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which seiwos as a. handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and makes a frightful noise. 
When elephants fight with each other, or ai’o othe^^vi8e unruly, a hold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
aniiTials, when they will get q^uiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that wore fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had much 
trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majest} invented the present 
method, which was hailed by all. 

8. AndMtjdrij I e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Ujyili, u e., light, is a piece of canvass above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, &c., and tied with two ends to the Bildicah 
{mde next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild, His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvass, to keep it better dowm. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The KiUwald' consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 

^ This should bo KaldvHtdt, AbalM I edition, p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if 
upells tbo word wrong ; vic/e niy Text \ Abulfiizl had mistaken this PmzVw w ord 






jards long. They are laid at the side of eacsli other, without however heing 
iaterwoven among themselvea, the whole hoing about eight fingers broad. 
A ring is dra^vii through botli ends of the ropes, aud fastened where the 
throat of the elephant is: the elephant diiver rests his feet in it, and time 
sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kaldwah, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shalung its head. 

10. The DttH’M is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a stick. This 
they tie over the kaMwaJi, to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kalawah, and prick the elephant’s eaa-s with it, in 
order to make the animal wild, or to urge it on. 

12. The P&r is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. "Wken 
properly tied, it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other trap¬ 
pings to it. 

13. The Gadelah, is a cushion put on the back of the elephant, below 
the dult’hi. It prevents galling, and is a som-ce of comfort. 

14. The Gudatiti is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, w^hich 
it xuevents from getting injured by the dult’hi. It is also ornamental. 

15. The Pichvah is a belt made of ropes, and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elexfiiant. It is a support for the BM, and of much use to 
him in firing. , 

16. The Chaiirdsi consists of a number of beUs attached to a piece of 
broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and gi-aiid. 

17. Pif/Mchh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s sides. 
Attached to them, a beU bangs below the belly. It is of great beauty and 
grandeur. 

l». Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kalfwah, the latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sLxty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the tlwoat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20- The Tmjyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fitngers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a ymdlong, one of which pa.s8ea from above the 
oar, and the other from below it, to the kaldwah, to which both are attached. 


for a term; else, why should he^ 

have any spelling at all. In Vidlers’ 
Persian Dictionary, II, p. 863 5, read 
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hhaii for Mat, and ha iaM for hi# 
emendation (?) tabyin. 
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Between them tUere is another ohain, which is passed over the head and tied 
to the kaUwali; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes ending in a 
curve, and adorned vith knobs. The Q?4d9 ai-e attached iiere. At their 
lower end, there are tlireo other chains similarly arranged. Besides, four other 
chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the ilrst, end in a knob, 
whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this knob again three 
chains ai’o attached, two of which are tied round about the trunk, the middle 
one hanging down, and daggers are attached to the former knobs, but 

the latter lies over the forehead. All this is paifly for ornament, partly to 
frighten other aninuils. 

21. The Fdh^Jmr is like an armour, and is made of steel; there are sepa¬ 
rate pieces for the head and the trunk, 

22. The is a covering put as an ornament above the 

It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvass, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

28. The Mef h damlar is an awning, to shade the elephajit driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Rmipiyala is a fillet for the forehead, made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and qutli^ hang down. 

25. The GateVi consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is verj^ oflbctive. 

26. The F&i ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The AnJcm is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajhdg'k,^ It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs, instead of an iron point. 
The Bhol makes use of it, when the ele 2 )hant is refractoiy. 

29. The Bangri is a colleetiou of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
itre put on the tusks, and seiwo to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdivat reseinbloa the Gad (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to qidcken the sjaied of the elephant. 

31. The Jhandd^ or flag, is hung romid with Quids, like a togk^ It is 
fixed to tlie side of the elej)hant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the oimamental trappings of Gle 2 )hant 8 . 

For each Mast and Shergir and SddaJi, seven jneces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 8^ dams, .Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, caJlod In Hindi hamlal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 


* J. e., an clephant-reiTi. 11 is Majesty 
had reason to cluingo t he name AnhtSy 
which sounds olleiisive to a Persian ear.” 

JtiiishiM, 

17 


Henco the Pei*sian.i proiiounco it 
anguzh. 

* Took is the same as tog. Vide Xin 
19, p. to. 
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yor Mtwfholah and JS~arkit elephants, four of the first; tliroe of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For P'handu7'Mijas, and Mohtls, and female 
elephants, tlu'oe of the first; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddle cloth is made of cloth, lining, and sttiff for edging it round 
about; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqah ddr is allowed ten /let's of iron for chains, &c., at 
2 d. per ser ,* and for every Mde, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also, 5 s. coarse cotton tlu-ead for the Ital&wah of the elephant on which the 
Favjddr rides, at 8 d. per ser; but for other elephants, the men have to 
male one of leather, &c., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve d4ms is anauaUy subtracted from the servants ; • but 
they get the worn out articles. 


AIiNT 46. 

T?HE EIJEPHxANTS FOE HIS MAJESTY’S USE (KUA 9 AH). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other eleidiants, hut dillers in quality. Most of them also get 6 s. of 
sugar, 4 *. of g’hi, and half a man of rice mixed with chiUiee, cloves, &o.; 
and some have one and a half man^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar- 
eanos, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of th.& Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three Ihois in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. ITieir monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 
Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Mefhs. In the iralqalis, 
female elephants are but rarely told off to occomiiany big male ones; but 
for each IMqal, elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
ai>pointod. First class big female elephants have two and cme-half mefhs ; 
second do., two ; third class do., one and one-half; for the other classes, 
the same as in the JIalqahs. 

As each Halqah is in charge of one of the Grandees, so is every hUqah 
elei>hant pntiu charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten hhdqah 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Bahdiddr. They 
draw twelve, ten, and eight rnpeosp^'r mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ton ekqfoants. He is called 
Naqii (watcher), and has to submit a daily report, when elephants oat httlo, 
or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness,or when anything unusual 
happens. Ho marks a horse, and holds the rank of an AJiadl His Majesty 


* Liquids ai’O sold in India by the weight. 






also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, in the proportion of 
one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and send in a report. 


ATN 47. 

THE MANNEE OF EIDINO KJrAyAH-ET.EPHANTa. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspicioiisness, inoiints on 
every kind of elephants, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, ohedieut to Ms command. 
His Maj esty will i)ut his foot on the tasks, and mount them, even when they 
ai*e in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced people/ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced elephants, 
which serve as a traveUing sleeping ajjartment. An elephant so capari¬ 
soned, is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever Hie Majesty mounts an elephant, a montMs wages are given 
as a donation to the Bliois. And when he has ridclen ten elephants, the 
following donations oi’e bestowed, viz.^ the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the Glex)hants, receives a present; the former, 100 J7.; the 
Dalifu, 31 M. ; the hTaqib, 15 E, ; the Mushrif (writer), R. Besides, 
the regal rewards given to them at times when they display a paiiiculai* 
zeal 01 ' attentiveness, go beyond tlie reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed'for fighting: some are always 
ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. \Vlieii a fight is 
over, if the combatants were khd^ah elephants, the bhofs receive 250 ddm^ as 
a present j but if other elephants, the bliois get 200 d. 

The JDalididdr of kh^gah elej)ha.iits I’eceives one daM for every nijiee 
paid as wages to the Bhois and Met’hs ; the Mushrif is entitled to | and 
the Naqib l-o d. In the case of Halqah olepfiants, the (^adiwdl^ the 
DahhdsMj and the BisU, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee; and the Mushrif 
and tlie Naqib receive the aiiowiincG given for kh6<;ah elephants. 


ATN 48. 

, ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness, and to ensure attentiveUGBS, His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. .On the death of a 
malo or a female khd^ah elex)hant, the Ehok are fined three months’ wages. 
If any jiart of the harness is lost, the Bhois and MetTis are fined two- 

^ Jaluuigir, in Ins Memoirs, gives | respect ; vide Tuzuk, p. 10. 
several examples of Akku’s daring in this j 







thirds of the value of the article; but ia the case of a saddle cloth, the fall 
prie©, Whea a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhois have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant, to make tho 
nTimifl t hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital punish¬ 
ment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was a kMgah 
olephant, the Bhois lose tlu-ee months’ pay, and sue fui-ther susponded tor 

ono year. • • 4 . + 1 , 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched, to enquire into the 

fatness or leanness of lU<iah olophants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh, to tlie extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the MaosM Begulation {vide KiVL. 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the hhois are likewise liable to lose a montli’s wages. In the case of 
Halqah elephants, Ahadis are told off to examine them, and submit a report 
to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the dfand the j?/i 02 are fined 
three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, and the 
injury reaches as far as the Mi—this is a place at the root of the tusks, 
which on being ' injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow and 
become useless—a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the elephant 
is exacted, the dh-ogali paying two-thirds, and the Faujdar pnc-third. 
Should the injury not reach as far as the haU, the fine is only one-half of 
the fonuei', but the proportions arc the same. But, at present, a lino of one 
per cent, has become usual; in the case of kUgah elephants, however, such 
punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 


Am 49. 

the IMBEEML HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is vei-y fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
great importance in thetlmee branches of the government, and for expeditions 
of conquest, and because he soes in them a means of avoiding much 
incoavoiiience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from ’Irdq i ’Arab and ’Irilq 
i ’Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badalchshto, Shirw&u, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other ccnmtries. Droves after droves arrive from Tiiran and 
Tran and there are iiow-a-clays twelve thousand in the stables of His Majesty. 
And'in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so there arc others 
daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to tho breeding of 
this sensible many of whose habits resemble those of man; and 

after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in tliis respect than Arabia, 



vriiilst many Indian horses cannot l>e distinguished from Arabs or from 
breech There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; but those 
of Cachh. excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time ago an 
Aral) ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Gacihh; and that it had 
seven choice horses, from which, ac*-cording to the general belief, the breed of 
that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are bred resembling Traqis, 
especially bet^reen the Indus and the Bahat \ Jholiiia) : they go by the 
name of so also in tlio district of Pati llaihatpdr,^ Bajwhnh, 

Taliarah, in the Subah of Agrah, Mewat, and in the Subah of Ajmir, where tlio 
horses have the name oipachva/riyah. In the itorthorn nioimtainous district 
of Hindustan, a kind of small but strong horses is bred, which are called 
gilt ; and in the eonfmes of Bengal, near Kuch [- Ealidi*], another land of 
horses occurs, wluch rank between thegiif and Tmkish horses, and are called 
tdnf/lian: they are strong tod powerfid. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes WmsoH 
accfuainted witli the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; ho looks to the requirements of the times, 
and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention to every 
thing that Js connected with this animal, which is of so great an importance 
for the government, and an almost 8iij)ernatural means for the attainment 
of personal gTe.atness. 

FiMy }ie has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By tliis arrangement, the animals Arill not siifier® from that 
hardness and avariciousnoss so often ohserved in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well iutentioned merchants into 
those of others. But dealers who are laiown for their uprightness and 
liimianity, may keep tlieir horses where they 2 )leasG, and bring them at an 
ajlpointed time. Secondly, ho appointed a circumspect man to the office of an 
Amtn i KdnvdnmrA, who from . liis superior knowledge and experience, 
keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience, and ties the uiischievous 
tongxies of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, ho has appointed a 
clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses tliat ariive and have been mustered, 
and who sees that the or<lers of His Majesty do not fall into abeyance. 
Fot(>rthly, ho Iras appointed trustworthy men, acquainted with the prices 
of horses, to examine the aiiimalrt, and to fix their prices, in the order in 
which they ore imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, generally giyo.s 

^ Several good MSS. read SaPtijt, 

® Haibatpdr, Lat. ;29‘’ 51', I/wig. 76*^ 

2'; Tahavah, Lat. 57^, Long. 75^ 

25 '. 

® Akhar abhorred cruelty towards 


domestic animals. Towards the end of 
• his life, as shall be meutioned below, 
he even gave up hunting and animal 
fights, 
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half as much again above the j)rice fixed by thein, and does not keep tlient 
waiting for their money/ 


ATN 50. 

THE BANKS OF THE HOBSES. 

There are two. classes of horses: 1. Xhdga\; 2. Those that are not 
Uil^aL The Bdgah horses are the following—six stables, eaoh containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Bersia j the stables of the princes j the 
stables of Tiu-kish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, hut do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon hor’sos of the six stables. 

The Second class horses are of three kinds, mz,, sl-aspl^ Ust-mpi, dah^aspk 
t. Cr, belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse wdiose 
value comes up to ton muhiirs, is kept in a Dali-nviihTi stable j those worth 
from eleven to twenty lanliurs, in a Bisi-^muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees aiid other Mangcibddfs^ and Senior jiJiadis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are foirnd by the government for all 
horses, except for the horse which the (guard) of every stable is 

allowed to ride, and wdiich he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
expense. 


ATN 51. 

THE FOHBEE ALLOWED IN THE IMPEEIAL STABLES. 

A horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder when 

the weighed tw'enty-eight ddms. Now that the is fixed at thirty 
ddnis, a Mm^ah horse gets sevCn and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch; in summer, grain. The daily allowance includes tw'-o sers 
of hour, and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
f^sh grass, they give it half a ser of gliL Two ddms a.re daily allowed for 


^ Abulfazl Uieiitions this very often in 
tbo Ain. Contnu^tors geiu?ially received 
cheques on a local treasury; but they 
might be ficut from tiiere to another 
local treasury, unless they bribed the 
collector, or made over their cheques, 
lor a comkleration, to Mabajans (ban¬ 
kers), It was the same in Fer^ia. 

The clerks whose habit it is to annoy 
people, gave him (Wazir Mirza ^alih, 
bi'othor of the great Persian histoiian 
Si/cundar^Beg) in payment of his claims 


a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in 
the hands of the collectors (mnha^^il), 
who, like the clerks, always protend to 
be in a hurry; and although Mirz4 
Rahmi, a relation of his, tried to come to 
an unJerst an cling with them, in order 
to help Mlrza ^alih out of his wretched 
plight, they ruined him, in a short 
tim€‘, to such an exteivt, that they had 
to provide in lieu a daily subsistence'' 
allowance. He died of li broken heart,** 
Tdhir Nagrdhddis Tadzhirah^ 









hay; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available. About tlii^eo 
of land vail yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stoi) the (f Wi ; and when the season of 
fresh gi’ass comes, they give no grain for the first three clays, hut allow 
afterwards six of grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In other 
* Iraqi and Turkz stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. I) uring 
the cool six months of the yeai*, they give the grain boOed, mi allowance 
of one ddin being given fcTr boiling one man of it. The horKses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. l\Tien and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar j 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muliura, only get half a 
ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is given, 
horses of a value fi’om tv^enty-one to upw'ai'cls of one hundred muhurs, get 
one mm and ten sers of g’hf ; such a>s are worth from eleven to twenty muliurs, 
thirty sers ; hut horses up to ten muhurs get neither g’hi, hrowm sugar, 
nor green oats. Salt is given at the daiif rate one-fiftieth of a dam, though it 
is mostly given in a lump. ’Iraqi and Tiu’ki horses wdiich belong to the 
court, are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are in the 
country, only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a bfg’lia of fresh 
oats, the price of Wliich, at court, is 240 and in the country, 200 d. At 
the time of fresh oats, each horse gets two mam of molasses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the aUowance of grain. 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an ostimate, which in due course is paid. 
"WTlen a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate of die 
horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of ^ Mdgah 
horse. The gu( horses got five and a half sers of grain, the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at cornet, 
and at the rate of l-srV when .in tlie country j but they do not get g’hf, 
molasses, or green oats. Qisrdqs^ i, female horses, get, at court, four 
and a half sors of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the couiitrj^, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which only 
three fourths of a dtim are alIown^.d. Stud mares get two and throe fourths 
sers of grain; but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not fixed. 

A Ibiil sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem after which period, the allo wance is every 
eix^ months increased by a ser, till it completes tho tliird year, when its food 
is determined by the above regulations. 




ArN 52. 

■.''■<■ ''- ■• '■ ‘ ' . • • ' . 

ON HABNE8S, &c. 

It would 1)0 diilicult and teclioiis to describe tbo various oruajTients, 
jewels, and trappings, used for tlie hhdgah lioi^es on wliicli. His Majesty 
rides out. 

For the whole oritfit of a hMqah horse, the allowauce is 277J <?. per 
annum; m., an artaky or horse quilt, of wadded hhintz, 47 d,} a f^dlposk 
(a covering for the mane) 32 d, ; a wooTJ-oii towel, 2 d ,'—those three attieles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak, Ixiilf the eost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlpoehr--; a saddle cdoth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the liiring beiag coarse wool, 42 d ,; halters for 
the naJcMah (headstall) and the hind feet,^ 40 d, ; a pnahfMmg (girth), 8/?,; a 
m^agm-rdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3 ; a mihhtuh tud. qatzah (the 

bit), 14 d .; a curry-comb, l^d,; a grain bag, 6 d ,; a bashet, in which the 
horse gets its grain, 1 <'/>* These ai’ticles are given annuallyy and fifteen 
d^is, imjetahy subtracted in lieu of tlio old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose vaUiO is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 196^ d, per anumiy the rate of the articles being 
tlie same. Twentydivo and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of the old 
articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhius, the annual 
allowance is 155J d.; m., for the arialy 39J rtf.; the ydlponhy 2li d.; a 
coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d.; the mkhtah and qaizahy 10 rtf., and 
the nalhUh ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the mayasran, 2 d,; a towel, rtf. j a 
curty-comb, IJ d .; a basket, 1 rtf. ; a grain bag, 4i d, Tweniy dms are 
eubtiucted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten tnuliurs, and qw'dqe, and yu(y the allowance 
is 1171 rtf, f an artahy 37 d, ; a ydlpoehy ; njaly 24 d. ; a nakhUh 

Imd and a pdihandy 8 ; a nakhtah and gmaliy 8 d .; a p-mliMangy 5 of, ; 

a unagaerdn and a towel, each l i if?. J a eiirry-coinh, j a basket, I d* j a 
grain bag, 4i rtf. The amount subtracted is the same as before. 


* In consequence of the climate, horses 
are kept, in the Fast, much more outside 
than in the stables. When hung cleaned 
or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened 
by irieana of a rope to a peg in the 
ground. In the case of wicked horses, 
a rope is attached to each side of the 
heaa stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, 
to pegs in the gro\md. Native grooms, 
in lecdiug horaesi genevally squat on the 
' ground, pushing the grain in the bflslvet 
towards the mouth of the horse. The < 

I' 


which, like hundreds of 
other words, is not given in our dic¬ 
tionaries, is generally pronounced nuqtaJi. 
Similarly, qaimh is ^xoiwimmii giizah ; 
'vide Journal As. Soo. Bengal for 1868, 
I. p, B6 b. 0 . 

* Altogether 1961 d., and 81 d. oh 
account of the first three articles renewed 
after sic months. The deduction in^lieu 
of old articles refels, of course, to the 
wages of the grooms. 

4* Tl# items added only give llGi d. 
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L Tte Km lth is an iron vessel for boiling graiS sufficient for ton 
liorses* Tlie of a haruh iB at tlie rate of one iundred and forty dams per 
mm oi iron \ but this includes the wages of tlia maker. 2. The Mmin Safl^ 
or brass bucket, out of wliich horses drink. There is one for every ten khdgah 
horses. The price of making one is 140 d. For other horses, os in the 
stables of thirty, &c., there is only one. 3. The Kamand a halter, 
attached to iron pegs, for fastening* the horses. In stables of forty, there 
are three j in stables of thii’ty, two ; in others, one. The weight of a halter 
is half a man ; its cost price is 140 e?., and 16 d. the wages of the rope maker. 
4. The Ahan/tnmehhy or iron peg, of which there are two for every halter. 
Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 5. The Tahartuhhmdq^ or 

hammer, weighs five mrs^ and is used for fixing the iron i)eg8. There is one 
in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the khdguk stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daroghahs; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the dijfference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one'half* of their value is made 
eveiy thii*d year. 

6 . Na^l^ or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight d^ime 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundldn. One is allowed for 
ten horses.’ The price of it is 80|- M, 


ATN 53. 


THE OFb ICEBS AND SEEVANTS ATTACHED TO THE IMPEEIAL 

8T4BEES. 

1 . The in charge of all horses belonging to the government. 

He directs ail officers chfirged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank: at present it is filled by the Ald';?.dw2 (CbimmandGr-m-Ohief). 

2 . JDaroghah, There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held hy officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadfs. 3. The Mushrify or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages Jill payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 


^ This appears to be the same as the 
Hind, whieh our meagre. ‘ 

tionaries describe as a kind of % 


** Or Mirzd K.hiin Kkdiidn, I, e., *Ab- 
,durp.bim, son of Bairam Klian ,* vide 
l/ist of Grandees, Ilnd 29. 


IB 







carried out, aud jrii^pares tliei estimate of the stores required for this dopaxt- 
meiit. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The or inspectoi'. 

Their duty is occasioually to inspect the horses, before they are mustered 
by His Majesty ; they also determine the rank and the condition of the- 
horses. Thoir reports are taken down by the Mushi-if, This office may be 
held by Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5.. The AlMachis look after the harness, 
and hare the horses saddled. Most of them get their pay on the list of the 

Ahadis. 6. The lides the horses, and compares their speed with 

the road, wMoh is likewdse taken down by the Mushiif. He receives the pay 
of an Aliacli. 7. The lUdd: This name is given to a class of Edjpdts, who teach 
horses the elementar'y steps. Some of thorn gdt their pay on the list of the 
Ahad:is. 8. Mirdahah an experienced groom idaced over ton servants. 

He gots th 6 i)ay ofan Ahadi: but in other Mdfs/i stables, he only gets 170 d. ; 
in the country-bred stables, 160 d.\ in theotiier Suispi stables, 140 d.; in 
ih& BMaspi stables, 100 d .and in the Bah-mpk stables, 30 d. Besides ho 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Bmtdr, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an AJiadi. 10 . The or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 

are retained for Bupeivision- They report the condition of each stable 
to., the I)to>ghah 8 and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have tiie cattle . 
in reefliness." The two head Naqibs are Aliadia, and they have thiity people 
Under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Bats, or groom. 
There is one gi’oom ft>r eveiy two horses. In the stables, each 

groom gets 170 d.; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d.; in the stablds 
of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d, ; in the country 
bred stables, 126 d.; in the other S’mp{ stables, 106 d.; in the Btstaspi 
Stables, 103 d. ; and in the HffAdwpi stables, 100 d. 12. Ths Jtlauddr (nitle 
Ain 60) and the Fmi (a. runner). Then.- monthly pay varies from 1200 to 
120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. Some of 
them wiH run from fifty to one hundi'ed kroh (kos) p. dap. 13. The 
AViiffwd, or farrier. Some of them are Ahadis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Z'mddr, ov saddle holder, has the same rank and pay 
as fhe preceding. In the Khigah stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner: for the first and 
twenty-first; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first horse 
is sent out of the stable, tbe saddle remains at its place, and what was the 
second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the third horse, 
and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its saddle is 
giveh to the preceding horse. 15. The Alkash, ot water-carrier.: ThreO , 
are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and only one 
in other stables. The monthly pay is l(.\qrf. 16. The (who dusts 

the Airuiture). There is one in etvery _ stable. His pay is 130 d*: 

:■ 0 ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ d ' ■ ), 


17, A only allowed in the staUes of forty horses ; his j)ay is lOO 

18. The or sweeper. Sweepers are oalled in Hindustan 

His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In stables of forty, there are 
two; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their monthly pay is 65 

During' u march, if the ildroghuJis are in receipt of a feed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead tli .0 horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
•goveriiineiit appoint coolieSi^ when a d^roghah has not received the extra-^ 
idlowance. Each cooly gets two ddms 


A'fN 54. 

THE BARGra. 

His Majesty, from tlie regard which he pays to difference in rant, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though lie would not trust them with the 
keeping of a horse. For these he ha«s told off separate stables, with 
particular Dl-oghahs and Mushrifs. When their services ai'e recidired, 
they are furnished with a horse on a mitten order of the 7/?-'?{*lc/d :(wnter); 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. A 

man so mounted is called a 


Am 55. 

EEGULxlTIOHS FOR BRAI\FDIN& HORSES, 
fin order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the wordjrfe^-^ 
sfght), sometimes with the word {ildgh, mark), and sometimes with the 


* The seeds of sipmid (in Mind, sar- 
Bon, a kind of mustard seed) yre put -on 
a heated plate of iron. Their smoke is 
an offectual preventive agaiiist the evil 
eye {nazetr i bad, chashm ra.s‘/b?a«), 
which is even dangerous for Akbar’s 
choice horses. The seeds bum away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. 
The man who burns them, is called 
Sipandsox. Yide the poetical extracts of 

the Ilnd book, under jShikebt. Instead: 
of Si|>and, grooms sometirnea keep a 
monkey over tlio entrance of the stable. 
The influenoe of the evil eye passes from 
the horses to the ugly monkey. ^ ^ 
Another remedy consiste in. niiiliug old 
hoi’se shoes to the of tho Rl;ablcs. 

Huadreds of shell shoes niay siill bt\ 
seen on the gales in Fathpdr ^Sikrf. • 


^ Akbar was very fond of changing 
names which he thought^oHonsive, or of 
giving new" names to things which he 
liked; p. 46, 1. 28; p. 55, 1, 18 ; 
p. 65, 1. 16; p. 90, 1. 22; also Forbes* 
Dictionary under rangtard. IIaldlkhm% 
i. c.y one* who eats that which the cevev 
monial law allows, is a euphemism for 
Imrdmhhiir, one who eats forbidden 
things, JUS pork, &c. The word haldU 
hhar is still iti use among educated 
Muhammatlans ; but it is doubtful whether 
it was Akbar 8 invention. The word in 
common Tiae for a sweeper h miktar, 
a prince, which like the proud title of 
JehaUfak, noW'a*days applied fi) cooks, 
tailors, <feo., is an example of the ir.ouy of 
fhte. 









numeral v (soTen).^ Every horse that wae recGived hy government had 
the mai'k hurnt on the right cheek; and those that were returned, on the 
left side* Sometimes, in the case oi and Mujannas^ )xor%Q^^ they 

branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in the case of 
Turki and Arab horses, on the left. Now-h-diiy’s the horses of every stable 
m distinguished by their price in numerals, ^rhus, a horse of ten muhurs, 


ai' 


is marked mth the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs, have a twenty, 
and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are put into a higher 
or a low'er grade, the old brand is removed. J 


AIN 56. 

BEGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

o:f horses. 

Fornierly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from, the stud-hred horses, or five fi'Oiu the courier 
horses, tl^ey were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stad4>red horses were replaced by other stud bi'ed ones, 
and the courier horses from other'stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in tlie stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of Ids brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince ^Murdd), the deficiency was made up by horses td-ken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Diuxydl), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty-seventh year of the Divine Era (A. D. 1596), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually he added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
khd^ah stables had come up to eleven, they commenced t 4 > make up the 
eomplement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster piarades. 


AIN 57. 

ON FINE8. 

When a kMfah horse dies, the Daroghah has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdahah ten upon every muhui:‘ of the cost price; and the 


^ Tide Ain» 7 and 8 of the second book. 
The bmiiding of horses rerived in 
A, H, 981, A. D. 1573, when Sbahbaz 

beoB appointed Mr BMaM. 
followed the regulations of Alauddin 


Kbijji and Sber Sb5h; vide Baddoifi, 
pp. 173, 190. 

® Mvjanms, i- e., puc nearly equal 
(to an Irdqi boi*se) ; vide Ilnd book, 
Ain 2. 









grooms lose ono-fom-ai o£ their monthly wages. When a horse is sh.len, or 
injured, TIis Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot ho tmiform in each, 
case. ' 

In the other stahles, they exacted from the Daroghah for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee *,npon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
upon every muhur; and 'S-om the Mirdaliah and the gi-ooms the above 
proportions. But now, they taho one rupee upon everj' muhur for one to 
three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur, for four horses; and 
tluee upon every muhur, for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaliah is fined ten dims 
upon every muluir, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


AIN 58. 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two horses; but of courier- 

horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhuxs dowu to 
the ten muhur stables and the Gup- They are formed into four divisions, 
and each di virion is called a misl. 

First tnid, one from the chihilaspi stabhjs ; one-from the stable of the 
eldest prince; one from those of the second prince ; ono from the stable of 
MdfdA courier horses. Second 'misl, one from the stable of the yotuigest 
prince; one from the studhred; ono from the chihilaspi stables; one 
coui-iox horse. Third misl, cue horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one studhred. Fourth misl, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, tw'^enty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Shah Mui-ad joined his appointment,' His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhm-s. The ai-rangomeut was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse from the stables of forty; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse, 
Feoand misl, stud bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs; Ud^ah horses of forty muhm-s, and courier horses. Third misi. 


‘ “ Prince Marad, in the beginning of 
the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar’s reign, 
was put in oomniaiid of the army of 
Q'liyrat, and ordered to take Ahinadnagar. 
Bnt when, some time aiter, Akbar beard 
tiiat Murad’s army was in a vrretched 
condition, chiolly through tJie carekssnesa 
and drunken habits of the prince,-the 


emperor resolved to go himBolf (43rd 
year), and dispatched Abulfazl, to bring 
the prince back to court* Abulfazl camo 
just in time, to see the prince die, who 
from the preceding year had been an Ber¬ 
ing from epileptic" fits (par*, delirium 
tremens F) brought on by habitual drunk- 
Mir-d'ts 


eimess. 








one horse from tho ytatles of eaoh of the two princee, the stud bred^ aixd the 
seventy miiliur horses. Fomih misl, hoi^ses tromthe stables of sixty, forty, 
and thirty inuhurs. 

Horses are also kej^t in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the 


AYN 59. 

Oisr DONATIONS. 

'Whenever His Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
khdgah stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with the viw 
of increasing the xeal and desire lor improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rxile that, whenever he rode put on a hMgah horse, a 
rupee should be given, ?>ik, one dam to the Atbegi, two to the Jilauddr j 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, tho rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Nacjiib, the Akhtaelu, andtho Zmddr. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest piirice, thirty d^ms were given, each of the 
lormer recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging to 
stables of the second prince, tv’-euty dams were given, the donations decreas-- 
ingbythe same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables of the 
youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten dims, 
according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one ruixee as before; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dtos ; for cornier horses, live; for stud breds, four ; for horses of the other 
stables, two. 


AIN 60. 

BEGITLATIONS FOR THE JILAWANAH.^ 

Wlienever a horse is given away as a ixresent, the price of tlie horse is 
calculated Mtypercent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten ditxxs upon 
every muliur of the value of the liorse> These ten dims per muhur are 


^ tfilan is the string attached to the 
bridle, by which a bouse is led. A led 
horse is called The adjective 

which is not in the diction* 
aiies, mmmreferrmg to a led horse. We 
have to wrMe jiUmmahi not jilaudnah, 
according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in 


derivati ves; as va-in, jcfwtn, from nai, 
jccUf not or jaiiAn, §Uau~ 

daTf or janibahdar, or jiinihahkash^ is 
the servant who leads the horee. Tho 
jilav hegi is the saperiatendent of horses 
selected for presents. The 
collects the fee. 
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flivided as followsThe Atbegi gets five d&ms ; the .filaiibegt, two-and a 
half i the Mashrif, one and a quarter ;■ the Naqibs, nine jetals ; the grooms, 
a quarter d^tn ^ the Tahqilddi’, fifteen Jetals j the remainder is equally divided 
among the Zinddr and Ahhtachi. 

In this country, horses commonly Uve to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 uiahurs to 2 Eapees. 


Am 61. 

THE CAMEL 8 TAJBIjES. 

Prom the timo His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he has 
shewn a great hking for this cm-iously shaped animal; and as it is of great 
use for the tlu-ee branches of the government, and well known to tlio 
emperoiifor its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with little 
food, it has received eveiy care at the hands ol His Majesiy. The quality of 
the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon surpassed 
those of I'ldn and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of hie court, and the diversion of others, 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which jmrpose several choice animals 
ai-e always kept in readiness. The best of these khd^ah camels, which is 
named m&h^dsmd, (approved of by the Shdh), is a country bred twelve years 
old: it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which 
it stoops down and draws itself up, every finesse of the oi't of'wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpdr, Nfigor, Bikdnir, Jaisjilnn'r, 
Batind'S-, and Bhatnir; the best are bred in the Suhah of Gujrdt, near Cachh. 
But in Sind is the greatest abundance; many inhahitante o’wn ten, thou¬ 
sand camels and upwards. Ths'swiffcest camels are tnose of Ajmir ; the best 
for burden are bred in. T’hat’hah. 

The success'of this department depends on the AwaW«s, female 
camels. In every oouiitry, they get hot in winter, and couple. The male 
of two hmnps goes by the name of Bwjlur. The young ones of camels are 
caUed mr (male), and mdyckh (.female), as the case niay he; hut His Majesty has 
given to the war the name of Bughdi, and to the female that of/aiwwidraA. 
The hugMl is the better for carrying Inirdeiis and for fighting ; the janmdmh 
excels in swiftnoss. The Indian camel called Loh, and its femolo, come close 
to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. Tiio offspring of a bughur 
wcA &jammdwh goes by the name of g'hvird; the tbraale is called m&yah 


’ In the text rndgah, which also 
means afetmU camel—a very hni-raless 
pun. Vide l>r. Spretiger’s Gulistan, 


preface, p- 6. .Regarditig the word buffhtcr 
vide Journal, Asiatic ftiociety, l^engal, for 
1868, p. 59. 











If a huyhdty or a hh^ coiiples with, a janvmdzah^ the young one is 
coiled huyMi or Uk i*espectively. But if a buyhdi or a M couples with an 
arwdnahy the young ma}.e is named after its sire, and the young female after 
its danu The lok is considered superior to the g*lmrd^ and the mdi/ah g^Jmri, 
V/hen camels are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
(strings), each qatdr consisting of five camels. The first camel of each 
is called the moondLy 'peshdarah ; the third, miydnah q(i0r ; the 

dumdast ; the last camel, <;?</>. 


ATN 62, 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. * 

The foUomng is the allowance of such hughdis as are to carry burdens. 
A.t the age of two and a half, or three years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a highdi gets 2 s. of grain. \ when tliree and a half to 
four years old, 5 s. ; up to seven years, 9 s.; a.t eight years, 10 TTie same 
rule applies to hughura. Similarly in the case of jaminfizahs, g’hurds, m^iyah 
g’hui'ds, and loks, up to four years of age; but fi’om the foiufh to the 
seventh year, they get l a .; and at the age of eight years, 7 J /?., at the rate 
of 28 1>. sort As the ser has now 30 ddms, a corresponding deduction 

is made in the allowance. ^Vlien hugJidia are in heat, they eat less. Hence 
also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 according to 
the provisions of the FdgoaU rule (A'in 83); and when the rutting season is 
over, tdie Ddroghahs give out a corresponding extra ttUowance of grain, to 
make up for the former deficiency. If they have made a definite entry into 
their clay4.)ook, and give out more food, they are held indemnilied according 
the rule; and similarly in all other cases, note is taken of the 

deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the goverument for eight 
months. Darnels on duty inside the town, are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 rf. per head j and those outside the town, d. Ihuing The four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, "Ae drivers tailing 
the camels to meadows to graze. 


* S<> according to the best MSS. ^ The darak means Mn front of the3e%,or 

word is evidentlv a vulgar corruption of middle, of the 

pesh-dhang, the leader ot a troop. JPesh- 
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A'lN 63, 

THE HAENESS OF CAMEm 

The following articles are allowed for khdcc/h camels t—an Afsdr 
(lioacl stall); a (criipper); ^MaMr kdf^M (fiimitiiro resembling 

a horse-saddle, but rather longer,—an inrention of His Alajesty) j a kiicM 
(which serves as a saddle-doth); a Q,atdr 0 h\ ; a SarhoM;^ a gii’th); 

a a (head-strap) j a Shehland (a loiii-strap) j a Jatdjil (a breast rope 

adorned with shells or bells); a. Gardanhand (a neckstrap); three GMd(irs 
(or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegatod cany ass, or waxcloth^ 
Tlio value of the jewels, inlaid w^ork, trimmings, and silk, used for adorning 
the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qaidra of camek, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, togother with two for carrying a. Mihajfah, wliieh is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, whh tvro poles, by which it is suspended, at tlio 
tbno of traveUbig, between two camels. 

A earners furniture is eitlior colonized or plain. For every ten g^afdrSf 
they iillow thi’oe ^aidrs coloured articles. 

'Fqi: BugJdis^ the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225| d.yVk.^ a head^ 
stall, studded with shells, 20} d. ; a brass ring, l}d?.; an bon chain, 4| d.; a 
Jcallagk (an ornaiUent in shape of a rosette, generally made of peaoock^s 
feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; t\,puBhtpo7A (ornaments for the 
strap which passes along the back), 8 y?. ; a durn-afsdr (a crupper), 1} d. ; 
for a tadmltitr (sadEe quilt) and a sarhcMj both of wdiich require 5 sers of 
cotton, 20 d ,; a jtil (saddle-cloth), 68 ; a.juMz i gajMrij^ which serves as 

a mahdrlMWi (vide abbye), 40 d. : a tang^ shchlandy gutiibmid (throat-strajx), 
24 ; a tdndh (long i*ope) for securing the burden—camel-drivers caU this 

rope tdqah tmdh, or Mmwdr—88 d, ; a hdldjmh^ or covering, 15 d:^ 

For Jammdmh, tw^o additional articles are allowed, viz.y a gm'danhmd^ 
2 d.; and a shiak.bmd (ohmt^'$trap)y 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdk and Jammdzahs amounts to 
168} d,y m., an studded with shells, 10 d .; a dmi-afsm\ } d.y a JaMZy 


^ The moaning Ls doubtful. The 
A-tab. sarbf like gltdr, signifies a troop 
of camels. Eroin the following it ap¬ 
pears that sarhcM is a sort of quilh 
® Qajkdri appears to be the correct 
rejiding. The Arab, jfihdz xmmB iohaB 
ever %s upon a especially the 

saddle a>'iid its generally 

made of coarse cani’'ass, steeped in lime 
igaj). Hence gaj/cari, white-washed. 

® Those items added up give 2‘!1j6 d,, 


not 225|“, as stated by .AbulfazL ‘When 
discrepancies are slight, they will be found 
to I'csuh from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The dif- 
tbreuce of 201 d, in this case can only 
have resulted from an omission on the 
part of the author, because all MSS. 
agree in the several items. Perhapa 
some of the articles were not exchanged 
irimnially^ but had to last a longer 
time. 
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16| d ,; ajfW, 52|- (L ; ii. tang^ a shehhandy and gulLhandy 24 d, j a tdqak imidh^ 

d, ; a hdldpo^hj 28 

For Zofo, the allowance for fomitiire is 143 c?., vizn^ m qfsdr, jaJidZj 
hharwdr^ according to the former rates; a jul^ 37| d,; a tang^ shehland^ 
gtiliiband^ 144 d, ; a hdldposh, 28 d,^ 

Xhe coloured and plain fumituro is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the wood work. In consideration of the old 
coioiu'ed furniture of erery qatitr^ sixteen ddm^Sy and of plain furnitnxe, 
fbiirteen ddna^ are deducted by the Government. At tlie end of every three 
years, they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; then 
af’toi* taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is given for 
the rest.® 

^Alihfi camels (used for foraging) have their fumituro renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52 J d. for countrybrod oamels and viz,^ [for coiintrybred 

camels] an afsdr^ 6 d> \ a jul^ 364 ; a sardm^ \ d. u tang^ and a shehhmd, 

lOj- (f. f and [for lohs]^ an afsdr^ a tang^ and ,a shclhandy as before; a July 
45f /i.; a sardozy J 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

BhaVdah (dtsy or canvass sacks, for giving camels their grain, are 
allowed one for every at a price of 30f d. for hughdia and jamm/mkay 

and 244 for 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
jBxed by contract with the camel-drivers. But when in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 A. D.], it was brouglit to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regailation 

abolished, and the can’ent market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Yearns day, the head camel-drivers receive permission for 
shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the noses 
of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to \Alaft camels. 
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REGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatlhjah and tajri\ though 
we might expect tatUyah d^ni. tdnsMqy because tanshiq means injecting into 
the mse. 


* These items added up give 169 (f., 
instead of Abulfads 16B4 

® The items tjdded up give Mi d., 
iiistead of Abulfad's 

® Hence the Govemmeiit paid, as a 


rule, % I = 14 of the estimates 
presented. 

^ The addition gives 62| d. instead of 
521. The following items, ftff loks, 
give added up 624, 





mtsrfiy 



For oacli JSuffhdH and Jammdz<ih 3-| sers of sesame oil ate anmudly 
allowed, ««., thrw sera for anointing, and f ser for injection into the nose. 
So also i #. of brimstone, and'bi s- of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
cainols the allowance is § s. of brimstone, i. of butter-milk, and ^ #. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations wore repeated thi'ee times, hut now only once 
a year. 
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THE HANKS OF THE CAMELS, AND THEIE SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qa(drs, and given each qafdr 
in charge of a sMdn, or driver. Tlteir wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d.; the second, 340 d, ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
menwn. 

The qafdrs are of three Muds—1. Every five qatdrs are in charge of an 
experienced maji, called Ustopanji, or commander of tweiity-dve, IBs nulnvy 
is 720 d. Ho marks a YSh horse, and has four drivers under liim. 
2. Doiihle the preceding, or ten qatcirs, are comrQi.tted to the care of a PanjdM^ 

or comniaiidor of fifty* He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., and has nine 

drivers under him. S, Every hi.iiidi-ed firs are in charge of a Fmjgadif 

or commander of live hundred. Ten are under Ids personal sxiperin- 

tendehce. With the exception of ouiii qatdr^ Government finds drivers for 
the others. The Tmjdhh, and BUtopavjh are under his orders. Their 
salary varies: now-a-days many Yuzbasbis^ are appointed to this post. 
One camel is told off for the farrdshes. A writer also has been appointed. His 
Majesty, ihom his practical knowledge, has placed each Funqadi under a 
grandee of the couid. Several active foot-soldiers have been selected, to 
enquire from time to time into the condition of the ciunols, so that there 
may be no neglect. Besides, twice a yeai’ some people adorned whh the 
jewel of insight, inspect the camels as to their leanness or fatness, at the 
beginning of the rains, and at the time of the annual muster. 

Shoxild a camel get lost, the Sdrhdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
FmjdM and the PanqndL If a camel get lame or blind, they are fined the 
fourth part of the jn-ice. 

ItaihdrL 

Raihdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the hahits of the camel. They teach the country bred lok camel so to step 
as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 

* Corresponding to our Gapi-aiiis of the Aimy, commanders of 100 soldiers. 





to the fi-ontiers of the eiiij>jre, into every clirectioii, ^eia5^llo^ses are stationed, 
and Tunners have been posted at the distance of every five hosy a few of 
these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. Each 
is also pnt in charge of fifty stud arvmiahs, to which for the purpose of 
breedihg^ one and two Ms are attached, Tlie latter (the males) get 

tlie usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The Mij arwdnctJi^ 
get no allowance for gi'ain or grass. For every highir^ huglidiy and jam^ 
in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting into the nostrils, 
is 4 of sesame oil, f of brimstone, 6^ s. of butter milk. The first 
includes |- of oil for injection, LokSy arwdnahy g'hurchj and may ah g^hwdHy 
only get 3-| s, of sesame oil-—the deduction, is made for injection,—6| of 

buttei’ milk, and s, of b.rimstone. 

Botahs and JDumhUahs —these names are given to youngoamels j the former 
is ; used for light burdens—aro, allowed 2 ^-of oil, inclusive of J a for 
injection into the .nostrils, J s. of brimstone, and s, of butter-milk. . 

Fxill gi*OTO stud camels get weekly i s, of saltj)etre and common salt; 
lotahs get is. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. par mensem. For gi^izing every 
filty stud camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d, pm' 
dism, A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present His Majesty 
three every year*; on their price is deducted from his 

■ sal^y, , ■ . ;■ ■ ' 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth pare of the wool shoiired from 
hughdi md. jammdzah, each camel being assessed to yield four sera of 
wool. This His Blojesty has remitted, and in. lieu thereof, has ordered the 
drivers h> their camels with dmn-afsdrsy wooden pegs, &c. 

The following ai'C the prices of camels a htghdiy from 5 to 12 Muhurs ; 
from 8 to 10 M .; a lughiry from 3 to 7 J/.; a mongrel M, &oin 
3 to 9 M,; a cotmtry-brod, or a BaldcM M, from 3 to 8 ; an arwdmh^ 

■from 2 to 4 . 

His Majesty has regulated the bui*dens to be carTied by camels, A first 
class hughdky not more than 10 mans; a second cla,ss do., 8 m. j superior 
jammdzahsy hhsy &c., 8 m ,; second class do, ^ m. 

In this countiy', camels do not live above twenty-four years, 
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THE GAOHHANAH OE COW-STiHLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great venoration; for by means of this anima.!, 
tillage is cairied on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the table of 





149 , 

iiiliaVitaiit is fillefi Svitli milk, Imtter-milk, and butter. It ifi capable of 
carrying' biirdmis and dramug wlxeeled caniages, and thus bocomGB au 
excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of yarions kimls, those 
of Grnji*6t aro the best. Sometimes a pair of them arc sold at 100 inuhnrs. | 
They will travel 80 kos [12d miles] in 24 hours, and stirpuss even swift I 
horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 and 10 f 
muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Bakh’im Tliey | 
kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of half a | 
man oi milk. In the province of DihK again, cows are not more worth | 
than 10 Eupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two lacs of | 
Mms [oOOO Eupees}. ^ ' 

In the neighbourhood of Tliibet and Kasshniir, the Qatm, ov Thibetan 
Yak, occurvS, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-hvo. 

From liis knowledge of tlie wonderful properties of tlie cow, His 
Majesty, who notices every thing which is of value, pays much attention to 
the improvement of cattle. He divided them into .classes, and committed 
each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice cattle were 
selected as and called kotal. They are kept in readiness for any 

service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expeditions, as 
shall be mentioned below (Book II, Ain 27.). Fifty-one others nearly as 
good are called and fifty-one more, quarter-ii’o/e^f/. Any deficiency 

in the first class is made up from the second, and that of the nviddle from 
tlie third. But these three form the cow-stables for His Majesty’s use. 

Besides, sections of cattle have been fomod, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The rank 
of each animal is fixed at tho time of the public muster, when each gets its 
proper place among sections of equal rank. A similaiv proceeding is 
adopted for each section, wdion selected for chawing waggons and travelling 
carriages, or for fetching water Am 22). 

There is also a species of oxen, called small, like horses, but 

very beautiful. 

M.ilk-cowa and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 
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THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD, 

Every head of the first klidgah class is allowed daily 6| of grain, and 
(il, of grass. The whole stable gets dmly 1 maUf 19 s, of molasses, which 






is distributed by the Dtogab, who must ho a man (Suitable for such a duty 
and office. Cattle b£ the remaining khd^ah classes get daily 6 of gi'aiii, 
and grass as befoi’e, but no molasses are given. 


In other cow-stables, the daily allowance is as follows, First kind, 6 h: 
of grain, d, of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second kind 
get 5 'L of grain, and grass as usual.. The oxen used for travelling carriages 
get 6 s. of grain, and grass as usual. First class gaink get 3 6% of grain, 
and 1 (I, of grass at court, otherwise only | c?.. Second class do., 2| of 
grain, and | (I of grass at court, otherwise only i cL 

A male buffalo (called Armh) gets 8 of wheat flour boiled, 2 
of g’hi, i A’, of molasses, 1| s, of grain, and 2 d. of grass. This animal, 
when young, lights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 b. of grains, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
bufiPaloes used for caiTying water get 6 of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Fii'st 
class oxen for leopard-w^aggons’ get 6|r of grain; and other classes, 5 s, 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
fomerly 5 a. of grain,,and 1| d, for grass ; but now they get a quarter set 
less, and grass as before. 

The milk-cows and buifaloos, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of oows and 
buffaloes is called fhdf. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of onilk; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 ». The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best iu this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there aro demanded two dtos weight of g’hi for every ser of 

milk. 
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THE SEEVANT8 EMPLOYED IN THE OOW-8TABLES. 
la iliehhdgah stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle* Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, md the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each haste look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on tho list of the Aliadis ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 (?. JSaMsy or carriages, are of two kinds ;—l. ChatriMr or 
covered carnages, having four or more poles (which support, the chcrtr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriagos suited for horses are chilled 
g'hurhaMk. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are allowed. 

^ Carriages tbr the transi^ort of trained hunting leopards. Vidt^ Book 11, Ain 27. 






Tlie head drivt^r, or Mirdahah, and the cai-penter, get each b d. per diem; 
the othexs, 4 Por sometime 15 drivers had been appointed^ and the 
cai-penter was disallow^ed: the drivers themselves imdertook the repairs, 
and received on this acconiit an annual allowance of 2200 ddms[^bb Eupees.] 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the D^roghnh 
was fined ono-foiu‘th of the price, or even more, according to the extent of 
the injury. 

Formerly the Ddroghahs paid all expenses on aecoimt of repair's, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a ddm (mg monej^— 
ung is hemp smeared with glii, and twisted round about the axle-tree which, 
like a pivot^ fits into the central hole of the wheel, and thus prevents it 
from w^earing away or getting broken. Wlien afterwards the Dto)gahsliip 
was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide for this expense. At 
fii'st, it was only customary for the earts to carry on marches a part of the 
baggage belonging to the different worksliops ,* but when the drivers 
performed tlie duties of the F^roghahs, they had also to provide for the 
carriage of tlie fuel required at court, and for the transport of huilding 
materials. But subsequently, 200 waggons were set aside for the transport 
of building materials, whilst 600 others have to bring, in the space often, 
months, 1,50,000 of fuel to the Imperial kitchen. And if officers of 
the government on any day use the Imperial waggons for other j)uipo8os, 
that day is to bo separately accounted for, as also each service rendered . 
to the comd. The diivers are not subject to the Fdgoi^iht regulation (viM 
Ain 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have to buy another. 

But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the ahovo mode of 
contrac-t wm productive of much cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullo(/k W(is 
fixed at 4 and Ij d. were given for grjiss. For other biillocks, the 
ollo-wance in one-half of the preceding. But during the .four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. Tliere w^ere also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Kow, if a Inillook dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for tlie ung, and is at the expense, of repahs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that aicunemployed are 
inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport of 
foewood, &c., the carters have now to perform any servico which maybe 
required by the government. 



THE MULE STABLES. 

Q^’ho mule possesses the strength of a horse, and the patience of an ass; 
and thongii it has not the intelligence of the former, it has not the Btui)idity 
of tlae latter. It never forgets the road which it has once travehod. Hence 
it is liked hj His Majesty, whose practical wisdom extends to every thing, 
and the Breeding is encoin-aged. It is the Best animal for eaiT>dng burdens, 
and .trayelJing over uneven ground, and has a very soft step. People 
generally Beliote that the male ass couples with a mare, hut the opposite 
oonnoxion also is knoA\m to take place, as mentioned in the Books Of 
antiquily. The mule resembles its dam. His Majesty had a young ass 
coupled with a mare, and they produced a very fine mule. 

In many countries just pnnces pi-efer travelling about on a mule ; and 
people can th 07 >^foro easily lay their grievances Before tlxem/ without 
inoonveniencing tlie traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pak’hali,® and its iiLeighbourhood, 
The simplb inhabitants of this coxmtiyused to look upon mules as asses^ 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 
miercst which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
noTvhere to be found. 

Mules are ehietly imported from i /Arab and ’Irdq i ^Ajam. Very 
superior mules are often sold at Bs. 1,000 per head. 

lake camels, they are formed into qr^drs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each which is called bardmiy 

[mstead of Ain end]. 

! Mules reiicli the age of fifty. 
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THE DAILY AIJ.OWANOE OF FOOD FOE MULES. 

' Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 a. of grain, and 2 d, 
for grass; otherwise, only d. Country-bred hiules get 4 s. of grain, and 
d. of grass, when at court; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule is 
allowed eveiy week Zijetah for salt ; but they give the salt in a lump. 


’ Which tivo subjects could not so 
easily do, if the princes, on their tours 
of administration of justice, were to 
ride on elephantw, because tbo plaintiif 
would stand too far from the king, 


® The Sarkar of Pah’ball lies between 
Atak (Aitock) and Kashmir, a little 
north of Bawiil Pindee. Vide towai'ds 
the end of Book III. 
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THE FUKNITUEE OE MULES. 

For imported muloQ, a head stall of leather, 20J ; aii iron chain 

weigiiing 2 10 ; a ramh^, (crupper) of leather, 4 \ a %)dl&n (pack- 

saddle), 102 d. j a 9haltmtg (shawl strap), and ixpulds-tan^ (hlankot strap), 
S6f j a t(^ndh (a rope for fastening the bnrdeii,) 63 ; a qutir shiMq 

(a short wliip), ^ d,; a hell, one for every qatdr^ 10 j a horse hair Bad<ile> 
40 d ,; a JcMicah {;vide An 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 c?.; a set of ropes, 9 d ,; 
a saddle cloth, 4|- d, ; a mrdoz (a common head stall) 4 d. ; a, hhmjin 
(wallet), 15 d, ) a fodder-hag, 4 ; amaqas-rdn (to drive away flies) of 

leather, 1 d ...; a curry-eomh and a hair-glove (for washing), 4 d. Total, 
345f d. 

For conntry-bred mules the allowance is 151^^ t;?., a head stall of 
leather, 4:d*; pack-saddle, 51 d, 18jy.; the two stops, 16^- d.; a tdqah 
(andb and sardoZf 40 e?.; a hell, 6 d.; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d- ; 
a saddle, 24 d. j a cnri'y-eomb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed eveiy third year j but for all iron and wood 
work, half' the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 ef. j but on the march, the time of renewal depends on the 
wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d, per head. 

Each qafdr is in charge of a keeper, Turanis, Tr^nis, and Indians, aro 
appointed to this office; the first two get from 400 to 1920 (f.; and the 
third class, frem 240 to 256 d, per mensem. >Sueh keepers as have inontMy 
salaries of 10 B. [400 and upwards, have to find iliBpeshmg (first mule of 
their qafdr) in gi’ain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules twice 
a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded before His 
Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of tho 
cost pri(?o; and ono-haLf, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for cariying burdens and fetching water* 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d: The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 
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TEE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 
The success of the three branches the government, and the fulfilment 
of the wishes of the subjects, whether gi’oat or small, depend upon tho 
20 




manner iii wliich a king spends Ids time. The care with wliich His Majesty 
guards over his motives, and watelies over Ms emotions, hears on its face tlio 
sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality; and thot:igh thonsands of 
important matters oocup 3 % at one and the same time, his attention, they do 
not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple ol his ihind, nor do they 
allow the dust of dismay to settle on tlie vigour of his moaital powers, or 
the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty contemplates the charms 
of God's world. His anxiety to do the will of the Creator is ever increasing j 
and thus his insight and wisdom are ever deepening. Froia h'is practical 
knowledge, and capacity for eveiy thing excellent, ho can soimd men of 
experience, though rarely (jasting a glance on his own ever extending 
excellence. He liKstene to great and small, expecting that a good tliought, or 
, the relation of a uol)lo deed, may kindle in liis iniiid a new lamp of wisdom, 
though ages have past without his having found a really great man. 
Impartial statesmen, on seeing the sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the 
hook of their own wisdom, and c^onmienced a new leaf.^ But mth the 
I magnanimity which distingnishos him, and with his wonte^ zml, he continues 
i his search for superior men, and finds a rowai'd in the care with which he 
selects such as are fit for his society. 

Although surroimded by every external |)Oinp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, ho does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovoroigu—how 
much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed I Even the 
telling of stories, which ordinary peojdeuse as as a means of lulling themselveB 
into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searciliing for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though ho 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of 
, the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the subltnio loftiness of which captivates 
the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots and 
seotarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor 
does ho omit any necessaiy duty, so tliat in the light of his upright in¬ 
tentions, every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty's 
dovotioiis. He i>asses every moment of his life in self-exaxiaiiatioii or , in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and at noon, 
when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the universe, and 
thus becomes a source of joy for all menj in the evening, when that 




foluitain of liglit wit’lidi'awft from the eyes of mortal man, to the bewildering 
grief of all who are friends of light; and lastly at midnight, when that 
great cause of Hfe turns again to ascend, and to bring the news of renewed 
cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are stricken with 
sorrow. AH these grand mysteries are in honor of God, asid in adoration 
of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant men .cannot 
comprehend thoir signification, who is to be blamed, and whose loss is it ?. 
Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude and reverence to 
otir benefactors; and hence it is incumbent on us, though oxu' strength, may 
fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we receive from the sun, the light 
of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits which he bestows. This is 
essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, according to the opinion of the 
wi.se, tills sovereign of the heavens sheds an immediate light.^ And this 
is the very motive which actuates His Majesty to venezate fire and rovorence 
lamps. 

But wily should I speak of th^ mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 
the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the pervef seiiGss of those weakminded zealots, w^ho, with mucli concern, talk ' 
of His Majesty’s reHgion as of a deification of the Sun, and the introduc¬ 
tion of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smUe. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever spailng of the lives of his subjects^ 
wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from fiesh, eo that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, tliough prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for the 
pleasuros of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours, he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending liis time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning; but Ms sleep looks 
more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably; 
to the private audience hall ai’C then admitted eloquent philosophers, and 
vii'tuous 5 tiffs, who are seated according to their rank, and entertain His 
Majesty with wise discoiuses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
theni, and tries them on the touch^sfeone of knowledge. Or the object of an 
ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with delight. Hero 
young men of tnlent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, and experience 
the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old in on of impartial 


* Tide AhuJfazls Preface, p. iii., and p. 49, 
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judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrovr. hncliiig that they have 
to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present ih these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate the 
impressive ©vents of ancient times. His Majesty often makes repmarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for convarsation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue, are brought iip, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before day-break, musicians of aD nations are introduced, 
who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious strains; 
and when four ff^haris left till morning, His > Majesty retires to his 
private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony witli die 
Biinplioity of Ms heart, and launches forth into the ocean of contemplation. 
In the meantime, at the Hose of night, soldiers, merchants, peasants, trades¬ 
people, and other professions, gather round the palace, patiently waiting 
to catch a glimpse of His Majesty, Soon after day-hreak, they are allowed 
to make tiie Imnisli {vide Ain 74). After this, His Majesty allows the 
attendants of the Harem to pay their compliments, Dimng this time vm’ious 
matters of worldly and religious import are brought to the notice of His 
Majesty. As soon as they are settled, he returns to his |)rivate apartments, 
and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty arose numerous,, that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on tins subject, 
they would not he exhaustive. 


ATN 75. 

EEGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of thoir 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of tlie lajid is for the success of Ms 
government, what imgation is for a flower-bed; it is tlie field, on wMch 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fimt. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of ail classes can satisfy tlieir eyes and hearts with the 
light of his countenance. First, after p6rfoi*niing Ms morning devotions, 
he is visible, from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, whether they 
be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contemplation, without 
any niolestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of showing himself is 






called, in tlie language of the country, damm (view) y and it frequently 
happens that business is transacted at this time. IlIxq second tinle of his 
being visible is in the State HaD, whither he generally goes after the 
watch of the day. But tliis assembly is sometimes aiinounced towards Ae 
close of day, or at night. He also frequently appeare at a window which 
opens into the State Hall, for the transaction of business ; or lie disxaenses 
^ there justice ctdinly and serenely, or examines into the dispensation of 
justice, or the merit of officers, without being influenced in his judgment 
by any predilections, oi’ any tiling impure and contrary to the mil of (lodi 
Every officer of government then jiresents various reports, or explains his 
several wants, and is instructed hy His Majesty how to x)roceed. From hii$ 
knowledge of the character of the times, though in ox)po8ition to the j[;>ractic0 
of kings of past ages, His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors 
cax)abl 0 of reflecting a comprehensive outline; ho does not reject that 
which superficial obse-n^ers call unimportant, and counting the hapx>iness 
of his subjects as essential to his own, never suifers his equanimity to be 
disturbed. 

WhoiiGver His Majesty holds court, they boat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are acconix)anied by Divine praise. In this manner, people 
of all classes receive notice. His Majesty's sons and grandchildren, the 
** * grandees of the Comt, and all other men who have admittance, attend to 
make the hornishi and remain standing in them proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics pay their reBi)ects; tlie Dtu'oghahs 
and Eitikehis (wTiters) set forth their several wants; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles every tiling in a satisfactory manner. During the whole 
time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold themselves 
in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in w'aiting. Clever jugglery 
and fimny tumhlers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of thoso 
who have boon presented, Ijupressiiig all with the coiTectness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his diBXX)sition, 
the magnanimity of liis heart, the excellence of his natiu'e, the cheerfulness 
of hk countenance, and the frankness of his manners; his intelligenco 
penuides the whole assembly, and iTLultifarioU)S matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by Ms truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a iilaco of rest: the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and those blessings endure! 


i 
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ArN 74. 

EEGULATIONS EEGAET3ING THE KORNISH AND THE TASEtM. 

^ Siiperficial observers, correctly enougli, look upon a king as the origin 
of tb.e peace and comfort of the subjects. Exit men of deeper insigbt are 
of opinion that even Bjnritual progress among a i)eople would be impossible, 
iinloss emanating from the king, in wliom the light of God dwells i for near 
the tlii‘oixe, men wipe off the stain of conceit, and build up the arch of true 
humility.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting tliis time humility, Idngs in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the mrinner in which peo^xle are to shew 
their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of he head. 
His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to he placed xxpon 
the forehead, and the head to be bent downwards. This mode of salutation, 
in the language of the present age, is called Icornishy and signifies that &0 
salutor has placed his head (whhh is the seat of the senses and the mind) 
into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal assembly as a present, and 
has made himself in obedience ready for any service that may be roqtared 
of him. 

The salutation, called tadhiy consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and tlien raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of Lis head, wliich 
pleasing maiiuer of saluting signiJlies that he is ready to give himself as an 
oifering. 

His Majesty relates as follows; “ One clay my royal father hestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because tlie cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending my 
head downwards, and thus performed the maimer of. salutation (koriush) 
above described. The king vva>s xdeased with this new method, and h-om Ids 
feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the Jcornuli and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or xxresentatlon, or upon receiving a mamab^ txjdgir, 
or a dress of honour, or an ele^jhant, or a horse, the rule is to make three 
tadim ^; but only one on all other occasions, when salai’ies ai*e paid, or 
presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shewn by seiwants to their masters, and 
looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the <iisciples of 


* Hence the xweserice of the king 
promotes humility, which is the founda¬ 
tion of all spiritual life. So especially 
in the case of Akixar, towards whom, as 


the head of the New Church, the subjects 
occupy the position of diHcIples* Vide 
Ain 77, and the Note after it. 






His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, m.y prostratioix^ (s^aA); 
and tliey look upon a prostration before His Majesty as a prostration 
performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power of Clod, and 
a light-shedding ray from this San of the Absolute. ' 

Viewed in this hght, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphomouB man-worship, His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 
ordered it to be discontinued by the ignoraiit, and remitted it to all ranks, 
forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darhdr i ^dm. 
(general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any of those 
are in wmiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and they receive 
the order of seating themselves, they certainly peHorm the prostration of 
gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, and thus participate 
in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by foihidding the people at largo to prostrate, but 
fillowing tlie Elect to do so, His Majesty fulfills the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 


AFN 75. 

Just as spiritual leadersliip requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covotousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the clifierence among nion 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated mind, 
bis position as the spiritual leader of tho n«ation will bo in harmony with, liis 
temporal-office; and the performance of each of his political duties will bo 
equivalent to an adoration pf God. Should any one search for an example, 
I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will bo found to exliibit 
that happy harmony of motivc^e, the contemplation of wliich rewards tlie 

kings, at whose courts the Ttpo^KwcLv 
had been tbo usual salutation. “ It tvns 
Nlzdm of Badakbshdri who invented liio 
prostration when the emperor was still 
at Fathpor fbeforo 1586]. Tluv suc¬ 
cess of tiie innovation made AXulhi 
Aiam of Kabul exclaim, 0 t hat I bad 
been tbe inventor of this little business I” 
Bad, 1\\, p. 15B. Begarding Nizam, 
or Ghazi Khan, vide Abuhazrs list of 
Grandees, Ilnd book, No. lU. Thio 
sijdah as an article oi Akbar's Divine 
Eeligion, will be again referred to in the 
note to Ain 77. 


^ The prostration, or sijdahi is one 
of tho positions at prayer, and is there¬ 
fore looked upon by all ATuliammad- 
ans as the exclusive right of God. 
When Akbar, as the head of his new 
faitli, was treated by his flattering 
friends, perhaps against his calmer judg¬ 
ment, as the representative of God on 
earth, ho had to allow prostratioii in the 
assemblies of the Elect. The people at 
large would never have s\ibinitted. Tho 
practice evidently pleased the emperor, 
because he looked with hmdness upon 
every custom of the ancient Persiau 





Bourfliev with an inoi'ease of personal Icnowledgo, and leads him to Avorship 
thia ideal of a Idng/ 

^When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, ail that are present 
perform the hormekf and then remain standing at their p)k<„-es, according to 
their ranlc, with their arms crossed,* partaking, in the liglit of his imperial 
countenance, of the elixh of life^ and enjoying everlastiag happiness in 
standing ready for any serA'ico. 

The oldest prince jilaees himself, when standing, at a dietancG of one 
to four yards £f.*om the thi’one, or when sitting, at a distance frota two to 
eight. The second princh stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in Bitting from three to twelve. So also the third; hut 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both staiid together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are wortliy of the spiritual 
guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of t]u*eo to iifteeu yards, and in sitting 
from jfive to twenty. After this folloA7 the senior grandees from thnoe and a 
half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or twelve and a half yards 
from the throne. 

All others stand mih.Q YasaL^ One or two attendants" stand nearer 
' than all. 


^ The words of the text are ambiguous 
They may also mean, and leads him to 
■praiM me as the man who directed him 
iotvards ihis eTa'inple. 

^ The finger tips of the left hand touch 
the right elbow, and tlioee of the right 
hand, the lett elbow; or, the fingers of 
each harufrost against the inner upper 
arm of the opposite side. The lower 
arms rest on the ktvmarhand. When hi 
this position, a servant is called dmddah 
i khidmat, or ready for service. Some- 
tiroes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely 
touching the ground. The shoes are; of 
course, left outside at the i nidi. 
The ^^;mpero^' sits on the throne (vide 
Plate VII.) with crossed logs, oxcliahdr- 
zdnil^di, position of comfort which Orientals 
allow to ptu-sonB of rank. This position, 
however, is called Jlr''atini nishast, or 
pharaoh's mode of sitting, if assumed 


by persons of no rank in the presence of 
strangers. Ph.ai*aoh-~Orientals mean the 
Pliaraoh of tlio time of Moses-^-is pro¬ 
verbial in the East dor vaiu-glory. The 
position suitable for society is'the duzdnd 
mode of sitting', vi. c., the person first 
kneels down with his body straight ; ho 
then lets the body gently sink till he sits 
on his heels, the arms being kept ex¬ 
tended and the hands resting on the 
kneo8. 

® 'Yasal signifios tbe wing of an anny, 
and here, the two wings into which the 
assembly is divided. The place before 
the throne remains free. One wing was 
generally occupied by the grandees of 
the Court, and the cliief functionaries ; on 
the otlier wing stood the Qur (vide i>p. - 
109, 110), the HuJlas and the Tlliuna, 
&o. ■ 

* The servants who hold the sdihdn 
Ain 19, or the fans. 








ATN 76. 

THE MUSTEE OP MEN. 

Tlie business wMcli Hi^ Majesty daily transacts is most multifayious} 
benee I skaU only describe suck affairs as eontinually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on suek days, for wkick an 
Anjmian i 2)dd o Bihisk, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits aro enquired into, and the coin of Icnowledge passes currentw 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith; others want medicines for their 
^diseases/ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religious doubt; others 
again seek his advice for settJiiig a worldly matter,® There is no end to 
such requests, and 1 must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men^ from Turin and Tran, Turkey 
mid Europe, Hind^istan and Kashmir, aro fixed by the proper oiBcers in a 
manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men ^ 
to come witii a horse and accoutrements; but now* *a-days only men appointed 
to the post of an Ahadi^ bring a horse. The salary as proposed by the 
offic^ers who bring thorn, is then increased or decrecised, though it is generally 
increased j for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is never dull. The 
number of men brought before His Majesty depends on the number of men 
available. Every Monday all such horsemen are mustered as were left 
h'om the preceding week. With the view of increasing the army and the 
aeal of the officers, His Majesty gives to each who brings horsemen, a 
present of two dams for each Ivorseman. 

Special [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 

fit to be Ahadis. In their case, His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it ivS customary for every Ahadi to buy® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadis that 

* This is to be taken literally. The 
water on which A.kbar bmathed, was a 
universal romcdy. Vuie next Ain. 

* As settling a family-feud, recom¬ 
mending a matrimonial alliance, giving 
a new-born child a suitable name, &c, 

* Almliazl means men who were willing 
to serve in the several grades of the 
standing army. The standing army 
consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. 

There was no rigular Infantry. Men 
who joined the standing army, in the 
beginning of Akbar*s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with 
them; but as this was found to be the 
cause ot much inefficiency {vide Second 


Book, Aiti 1), a horse was given to each 
recruit on joining, for which he was 
answerable. 

* Aa Ahadis drew a Higher salary (II, 
Ain 4), they could hay, and maintain, 
horses of a superior kind. 

* Ain 4 of the second book mentions 

only one officer apiiotated to recruit the 
ranks of Ahadis* , 

^ So according to two MSS, My text 
edition, jp. 158, 1. 10, has As it is not 
emtomaru fhr Ahadis to hay a horse\ 
Sf'c, Both readings give a sense, though 
I should prefer the omission of the nega¬ 
tive word. According to Ain 4, of the 
second book, an Abaili was supplied with 







may 1u\re lulaly died, wkich he hands over to the newly appointed Ahadis 
either as presente, or charging the j)ric 0 to their monthly Balaries. 

On such occasions, Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His Majesty 
then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circumstanceB; biit 
appointments under hftj^ rupees ;per mensem are rarely ever solicited in this 
manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made iii such 
assemhlies, and the salaries are fixed. 


AIN 77, 


HIS MAJESTY^ AS THE SPUtriUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLH 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others narrow¬ 
ness of disposition. Heiiee the origin of two opposite tendencies among" 
men, one class of whom turn to religious and the other class to worldly 
thoughts Each of these two divisions selects different leaders,® and 

mutual repjulaivettess grdws to open rupture. It is then that men^s hiindness 
and silliness appear in their true light; it is then discovered how rarely mutual 
regard and chanty are to he met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enraptuiaug beauty® which beams 
forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is the caapef* 
which God has spread, and beautiful the coloxu’S which He has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ' 

Idle talkers speak, of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 

'■ . ________ ^ ____ , 

a hoT‘«e when his first horse had died. 

To such cases the negative phrase would 
refer. But it was customary for Aliadts 
to bring their own horse on joining; 
and this is the ca.se which Abulfazl 
evidently means; for in the whole Ain 
he speaks of newcomers. 

* A note will bo found at the end of 
this Ain. 

® As prophete, the leaders of the 
Church, and kings, the leaders of the 

State. 

* God. He may he worship|>ed by the 
meditative, and‘by the active man. 

The former specnlaiys on the essence of 
God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of 
the world, and does his duty as man. 

Both represent tendencies apparently 
antagonistic; hut as both strive after 


God, there is a ground common to both. 
Hence mankind ought to learn that there 
is no real antagc»msm between and 
dunyd. Let men rally round Akbar, 
who joins ^ufic depth to practical 
wisdom. By his example, he teaches 
|men how to adore God in doing one^s 
^duties ; Ms superhuman knowled^o 
proves that the light of God dwells in 
him. The svuust way of pleasing God 
is to obey the king. 

The reader will do well to compare 
Abulfazl s preface with this Ain. 

^ Tile world. 

* Thovse yulic lines illustrate the idea 
that Hhe same enrapturing beauty’ is 
.everywhere. God is everywhere, in 
i every thing : hence everything is Gocl. 
^Thus God, the Beloved, dwefis iu nm», 
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There is Init one lamp in this house, in the rajs of which, 

^liGrever I look, a bright aseoinhlj meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousand others consists in clinging to an idea: 
they are happy in their sloth and imfitne.ss of judging for themselves. Bui 
when the time of reflection comes, and men shake ofl the j:)rejudices of their 
education, the tlireads of the weh of religious blindness* * break, and the 
eye sees the glory pf harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light lip every.house, nor 
coiild every heart hear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from foar of fanatics, who lust for blood, but 
look like men. And should any one muster sulfieient courage, and openly 
proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons w ould call him a ndad 
man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-stared wu’etches would 
at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with the intention of 
killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to tinderstand how to wwship truth, the people will naturally look to 
their king, on account of the high position wdiich he occupies, and expect,, 
him to be their spiritual leader as well; for a king possesses, independent, 
of men, the my of Divine wisdom,® which banishes from his heai't every¬ 
thing that is conflicting. A king will therefore sometimes observe the 
element of harmony in a multitude of things, or sometimes, reversely, a 
multitude of things in that which is apparently one; for he sits on the 
throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with |he monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future, knew this when ITis, Majesty wms 
born,'* and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, they 


the lover, and both are one. Brahmin ^ 
man ; the idol = God ; lamp = thought 
of God; house =: man's heart. The 
thoughtful man sees everywhere * the 
bright assembly of God’s works.’ 

* The text has which means 

to put a collar oh o'ne’B oion necky to 
follow another blindly, especially in 
religious matteirs. “ All things wliicli 
refer to prophetship and revealed religion 
they [Abiilfazl, Hakun AbuUath, Ac.] 
called tafjUdiydtf i\ <?., thtng.s against 
reason, hocauso they put the hvsis of 
religion upon reason, not tetimony. 
Besides, there came [during A. H. 983, 


or A. D. .1576] a great number of Portu- 
gutise, from whom they likewise picked 
up doctrines justifiable by rea^fouing.” 
Baddoni IT, p. 281. 

® Pw?c Abaltazl’s preface, p. TII, 1.19. 

® This is an allusioh to tipi wouderful 
event wliich happened at the birth of 
the emperor. Akbar spoke. “ &vom . 
MirzaShah Muhammad, called Ghaznin 
Khan, son of Shah Begkhan,. who had 
the title of DaiuAn Khan, and was an 
Arghun by birth. The author heard 
him say at Lalior, in A. H, 1U63. 

“ I asked Naw4b ’Aziz Kokah, wIk* ha.s 
the title of Khan i A’zjun [/vVfr .List of 






Iiat^e since feeon vvaiting in jojdPiil expectation* Ilis Majest}^, tOTOTOf, wisely' 
surrounded Mmaelf for a time with a veil, as if he were an outsider^ or a 
stranger to then’ hopes. But can man counteract the will of God ? His 
Majesty, at first, took all such hysui’prise as wore wedded to the prejudices 
of the age; hut he cotdd not help revealing life intentions: they grew t^ 
maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. He now is the spiiitual 
guide of the nation, and sees in the performance'of this duty a means of 
pleasing God. He has now opened the gate that leads to the right pathy 
and satisfies the thirst of all that wander about panting for truth. 

But whether ho checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, oi" 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere enquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 
<;ould not produce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty days. Numbers 
of those who have renounced the world, as JSanndsky Sevrds, Qalandars^ 

JIaMms, and Qufk^ and thousands of such as follow worldly pursuits, as, 
soldiers, tradespeople, meohamcs, and husbandmen, have daily their eye» 
Opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge increased. Men of all 
unions, young and old, friends and strangers, the far and the near, look 
upon ofiering a vow to His Majesty as the means of solving all their diffi¬ 
culties, and bend do^vn in worship on obtaining their desire. Others again^ 
from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the crowds gathering at Court, 
ojffer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in grateful praises. But 
when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle the affairs of a province, 
to conquer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures of the chase, there is not a 
hamlet, a towm, or a city, that does not send forth crowds of men and women 
with vow-offerings in them hands, and prayej(;;8 on their %s, toucliing the 
ground with their foreheads, praising the efficacy of their vows, or juoclaim-- 
ing the accounts of the spiritual assistance received. Other multitudes ask for 
lasting bliss, for an upright heart, for advice how best to act, for strength 
of the body, for enlightenment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, 
a long life, increase of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. 
His Majesly, who knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to 
©very one, and applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not .a day 
passes but people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe 
upon it. He who roads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, 
on seeing the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places 


(ivandeos, second Book, Ain fiO], whether 
the Inic emperor, like the Messiah, had 
really spoken with his august mother, 
lie replied, Hismother told me, it was 
true/* Dahiddn ul Ma^dhih, CaJcvifcta 


Edition, p. 3©(). Bombay edition, p. 260 
The wotds which Christ spoke in th( 
cradle, are given in the Qormi, Sm\ 19, 
and in tlie spurious gospel of the hvfa mi 
pp. 5, HI. 





it in tJio ra,ys of tke world^lluminatin^ 8un, and fulfils tke desire of tlie 
suppliant. Many sick people'^ of broken hopes, ^hose diseases the most 
eminent physiei a ns pronounced incurable, have been restored to health by 
tius divine means* 

A moT'B remarkable case is the following, A simple-minded recluse had 
cut off his tongue, and tlirowing it towards the threshold of the palace, 
said, If that ceHain blissful thought,^ which I just now have, has been put 
into my heai't by God, my tongue will get well; for the sincerity of my 
belief must lead to a happy issue.’’ The day was not ended before he 
obtained his wish. 

Those who are acquainted with the religious knowiedge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any im|)ortancG to some of his oustoms,* 
remarkable as they may appear at first j and those who know His Majesty’s 
charity and love of justice, do not even see any tiling remarkable in them^ 
In the magnanimity of his heart, ho never thinks of his pcrfeciion, though 
ho is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back many who 
declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often says, Wliy 
should I claim to guide men, before I myself am guided But when a 
novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, and he be 
daily enqumng more and more, His Majesty accepts Ixim, and admits Ixim 
on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating son is in Its highest splendLour. 
Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance eliewn by His Majesty in 
admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all classes, who have 
cast over their shoulders the mantel of belief, and look upon theii* con¬ 
version to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novloo 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,^ and expresses that the novice, guided by good fortune 
and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside* conceit and selfislmoss, 

* “ He [Akbar] shewed himself every 
morning at a window, iti front of which 
multitudes came and prostrated them¬ 
selves ; while women brought their sick 
infants for his benediction, and offered 
presents on their rocoveiy.” From the ac¬ 
count iff’the Got: Missionaries who emne to 
Akbar in 160^, in Murray's X)Ucorcrks 
in Asia, 11, p. 96. 

® His thought WLVs this. If Akbar is a 
prophet, he must, from liis supernatural 
ydsaom, find out in what condition I am 
lying here, 

* ** He [Akbar] shewed, besides, no par¬ 
tiality to the Mahometans ; and when in 
straits for money, would even plunder 
the mosques to equip hii» cavalry. Yet 


there remained in the breast of the mo¬ 
narch a stronghold of idolatry, on which 
they [the Portuguese Missionaries], could 
never make any impression. Not only 
did ho adore the ’ sun, and make long 
prayem to it four times a day j he also 
heldhimself forth as an object of womhip ; 
and though exo^^^dingly tolerant as to 
other modes of faith, never would admit 
of anj encroachments on Bis own divi¬ 
nity.’ Murra/s Ducoverles, IT, p. 9§, 

^ The text has zabdn i hdl, and a little 
lower down, mhdn i hezufdnt Zahdn 
i hdl, or symbolical language, is ppposeil 
to zahdn i tnaijdl, spoken words. 

* Or rather, f7*om Ms head, as ilie text 
has, because the casting aside of sollish- 




tlie I'ooii of so many evils, oilers his heart in worship, and now cornea to en- 
(Jtiiro as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, the chosen 
oiie of God, then str^jtches out the hand of favoim, raises up the suppliant, 
and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these symbolical actions 
that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who from seeming existence 
has now entered into real life. His Majesty then gives the novice the 
upoii which is engraved * the Great Name,’® and His Majesty’s 
^Tubohcal motto, * Alldhu Akbm\^ This teaches the novice the triitl^r that 
** The pxire Shagt and the pure sight never errT 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants are 
guided, as circumstances require it; and horn the wise counsels they reeeite, 
they soon state their wishes openly. They learn to satisfy their thirst in 
the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and motives renewed 
light. Others, according to their capacities are taught wisdom In excellent 
advices. 

But it is impossible while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest suffeiings. Should 
my occupations allow^ sufficient leisure, and sliotild another term of life bo 
granted me, it is my intention to lay before tlio world a sepiu-ate volume on 
this subject. 

Ordinmces of ike Divine Faith. 

Tlie members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, Alldhu Aklar and the other responds, 
Jalh AuldhhuF^ The motive of His Majesty, in laying down this inode 


ness is symh()lieally exjnmsed by taking 
oif the iurbaii. To weai* a turban i» a dis¬ 
tinction. 

^ Bfiagt iticaus aiw^; secondly ung 
thing roundy eitlier a ring, or a tliroad, 
as the Brahminical. thread. Here, a ring 
gee»i.s to be meant. Or it may be the 
likciieHS of the Emperor which, according 
to Baclaoni, the members wore on then 
turbans. 

® The Great Name is a name of God. 

Some say, it is the word Allah; others 
. say, it is gamody i^^e eternal j others, aU 
huyu, tlie living ; others, alqaggtUny iho 
eyerlfusting; others, arrahman, arraMm-y 
the cloinent ar’d merciful; others, almU’ 
hamin, the protector. Ghids. ** Qazi 
Hamiduddin of Ndgor says, the Great 
Kame is the word JEdy or He (God), 
because it has a reference t-o God s na¬ 
ture, as it shows that He has no other 
a.t His side. Again, the word 7/4 is a 


root, not a donvative. All epitliets of 
God are contained in it,” EaVi fullughdt. 

® These fonnulse remind of Akhar's 
name, Jaldluddln Muhammad Ahhar, 
Tlie words AildJui Ahhar ura amhl 
giious: they may mean, God is great, or, 
Akhar is God. Tliero is no doubt that 
Akbar liked the phrase for its ambiguity j 
for it was used on coins, the Imperhd 
seals, and the heading of books, farm a ns, 
&c. His era was called the Divine era; 
Ids faith, the Divine faith ; and the noto 
at the end of this A(n shews how Akbar, 
stai*ting from the idesi of the Divine right 
of Jiin^s, gradually came to look ilpon 
]iini?>ell as the JTujtahid of the age, then 
as the prophet of God and God's Vice re¬ 
gent on earth, and lastly as a l>eity. It 
was duiing these days [A. H. or A. D, 

1576-76] that His Majesty otice asked 
how people would like it, if be ordered 
the words Alldhu Akhar to bo cut on 






of salutation, is to remintl men to tliink of the origin of their existence, aiul , 
to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 1,1, ■ 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in romeinhranee of a man after his death, each memher should j>re- ■ 
pai-e a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his last 
journey. 

Etmh member is to give a party on the anniversary of his hirtli-day, 
and arrange a sumptuoxis feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare 
provisions for the long jomiiey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to ahstaiit 
from eating flosh. They may allow others to eat flesh, without touching it 
themSselves ; but during the month of their birth they are not even to ap¬ 
proach meat; Nor shall members go near anything that they have them¬ 
selves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they mate use of the same 

vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdeatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with p’fegnant, old, audbairen women ; 
nor mth girls under the ago of puberty. 


Note by the Tkanslatok on the keligious views of the 
Emperor Akbar. 

In connection with the preceding Ain, it may be of interest for 
the general i-eader, and of seine value for the future historian of Akbai-’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. / The sources 
from which this information is derived, is, besides Abnlfazl’s Ain, 
the Muntalihab ut Tmcdnhh by ’Abdul Qiidir ibn i Muliik Sbdh pf Baddon 
—regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 104, and to a longer 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869-r^and 
the DabiMn ul MmAhib', a work written about sixty years after Akhar’s 
death by an unknown Muhainmada,n writer of strong Pdrsi tendencies. 
Nor must we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese 
Missionaries whom Akbar c^led from Goa, a.s Rodolpho Aqua\iva, 


tlie Impexial seal and itie dies of liis coins-. 
Most said, people like it very 

imicii. But 11^.it Ibr^liim objected, and 
said, the phrase had an ankbiguous mean¬ 
ing, and the emperor might aubstitnte 
the Qoraa verse Lazihru Alldhi akharn 
(To think of God is the greatest thing), 
because it involved no ambiguity. But 
His Majesty got <liepleased, and said, 


it was sarely sufficient that no man who 
felt his weakness, would claim Divini¬ 
ty ; he merely looked to the sound of 
tno words, and he had never thought 
that a thing could bo caiTiecl to suclv an 
extreme/’ Baddofii^ p, 210. 

^ Printed at Calcutta in 1800 witdi a 
short dictionarv, and reprinted at Bombay, 
A. H. T272, [A. D, 1856]. This work 








Antonio de Monsenato, Francisco Enritiaes, &c., of whom the first 
is mentioned by Abidfazl under the name of Padri Radalf.'} There exist 
also two articles on Akbar’s religious T^iews, one' by daptain Vans 
Eennedy, piiblishod in the second volume of the Transactions pf the 
Bombay Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, which had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine, Vol. I., 1824, and has been reprinted in the second ■volume of 
Wilson’s works, London, 1862. Besides, a few extracts from BadSoni, 
bearing on this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical 
Index to the Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 243 ff. The Proceed¬ 
ings of the Portuguese Missionaries at Akbar’s Court are de^^orihed iu 
Mun-ay’s Historical Aocormt of Discoveries and Travels in A sin.^ , Edin¬ 
burgh, 1820, Vol. II. 

I shall commence with fextrac ts from Badaonj.* ' Tlie translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult vvniter like Badaoni. 

Alulfazlh second introdiMtim to AUar. His pride. 

[Badaoni, edited by Maiilawi A'gha Ahmad ’All, in the Bibliotheca 
Ijudica/yol. II, p. 198.] 

^ ® ‘(it Wi« during these days [end of '.)82 A. H.] that Abulfasd, son of 
Bhfuhh hfubarik of ITagor, came the second tune to conrt. He is now styled 
'Attdml He is the man that set the world in flames.) He lighted np ’the 
lamp of the Qiddhk, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, because 
he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, and repre¬ 
senting himself as opposed to aU sects, tied the girdle of infalUbility round 
his waist, according to the saying, ‘He who forms an opposition, gains 
power.’ laid before the Emperor a commentary on the Jyai 


has also been translated into English at 
the c’ost of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, 

^ Not Padre Padif^ ^ 

Elphinstone s history, but the letter 
(14m) having been mistaken for a J (^a). 

* As in the following extracts the years 
of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert them according to this table 
The year 980 A. H. commenced ll May 
1572 (Old Stylo. 

981-- 3 May, 1573. 

982 — 23 April, 1674. 

983 — 12 April, 1675. 

984 31 March, 1676. 

985-~-2l March, 1577. 

986 —10 March, i5{U 

987 28 February, 1579. 


988 

989 

990 

991 

992 

993 
^994 

996 

996 

997 

998 

999 
1000 
lOOI- 
1002 * 
1003- 
1004* 


— 17 Febmary, 1580. 

— 5 February, 1681. 

— 26 January, 1682. 

16 sTanuary, 1683. 

— 4 Janumy, 1584, 

— 24 Uecember, 1584. 

— 13 .December, 1585. 
•— 2 December, 1586. 

— 22 November, 1587. 
-r- 10 November, 1588. 
-- 31 Oetobbr, 1689. 

20 October, 1690. 

-*• 9 October, 1591. 

28 September, 1592. 

— 17 September, 1593. 

— 6 September, 1594. ' 
27 August, 1596. 


' Qor. Siu'. II, 356. 
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winch contained all subtleties of the Ooran ; and though people said that 
it had been ATOtten by his father, Abulfazl was mnch praised. The 
numerical value of the letters in the words Tafsir i Akhari (Alcbar'S com¬ 
mentary) gives the date of compositioii [983 J. But the emperor praisod it, 
chiefly because he expected to hnd in Abiilfozl a man capable of teaching 
the MtiUas a lesson, whose pride certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though 
tliis expectation was oj^posed to the confidence which His Majesty, had 
placed in me. 

The reason of AbulfazFs opinionativeness and pretensions to infallibi¬ 
lity was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, and hill, 
such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as luxd been the 
case vnth Mir Hahslii and otliers)^Shaihli ’Abdunnabi and Maldidiim ul mulk, 
and other learned men at court, unanimoxisly represented to tlio emperor 
that Shaikh Mubarik also, in as far as he pretended to bo MqhM^ belonged 
to the class of innovators, and was not only himself damned, but led others 
into damnation. Having obtained a sort of perndssion to remove him, they 
despatched police officers, to bring him before the emperor. But when they 
found that the Shaikh, with his two sons, had concealed himself, Ihoy 
demolished the pulpit in his prayer-room. The Shaikh, at first, vtbok 
refuge with Salim i Chishti at Fathpdr, who then was in the height bfitiis 
glory, and x'cq^uested him to interccdo for him. Shaikh Salim, howoveVj 
sent liim money by some of liis disciples, and told him, it would bo better 
for him to go away to Q-ujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, 
Shaildi Mubarik applied to Mii%a ’Aziz Kokah [Akbar’s foster-brotiier], 
who took occasion to praise to the emperor the Shaildi^s learning and volun¬ 
tary poverty, and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarik 
was a most trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a, present, 
and that he [Aziz] could really not see why the Shaikh was so much ■ 
persecuted. The emperor at last gave up all thoughts of killing the Shaikh. 
In a short time matters took a more favourable tuiu; and A.bulfuzl, when 
once in favor with the omporor, (officious as he -was, and time-serving, 
openly faithless, continually studying His Majesty^s w^hims, a flatterer; 
beyond all bounds) took every apportunity of reviling in the most shame¬ 
ful way that sect whose labours and motives have heen so little appreciated,*; 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shaikhs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. ^ 


p. 106 , Noto fl.. 

® Badaoui Iwlorged to the believers in 
the approach of the Millejmiuin. A low 


22 


y<iars kter, Akbar used Mahdawi ni- 
moiirs for his own purposes ; vide below. 
The extract shows that there existed Wbr® 
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He used to say, openly and implicitly,— 

0 Lord, send down a px^oof* for the peopl(^ of the world t 
Send these Nimrods* a gnat as hig as an elex>hant! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted np their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Kile ! 

And wdien in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and mis¬ 
fortunes broke in upon the ^TTlamaB (who had x^ersecuted him and his 
father), he ai)plied the following Euba’j to them ;— 

I have set jBre to my ham with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself, ^ 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when dining disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtakid^, housed to say, Oh don’t bring me tlio arguments of this 
sweetmeat-seller, and that cobbler, or that taimer!” He thought himself 
c«^abio of giving the lie to all Shaiklis and ’Ulamds.^’ 

Comymnemmt of the Biqndations, [Baddioni IT, p. 200.] 

During the year 983 A. H., many places of worship were built at the 
conunarid of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years x>roviou» 
to 983, the emperor had gained in succession remai'kable and decisive 
victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day f everything 
turned out well, and no opx>onent w^as left in the whole world. His Majesty 
had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics and the (liscixde® 
of the Mu’iniyyah sect, and passed much of his time in discussing the word 
of God (Qordn), and the word of the prophet (the Hadky or Tradition). 
Question® of 9scientific discussions, enquiries into Philosophy and 
Law, w^ere the order of the day. His Majesty passed whole nights in 
thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with x^i'onouncing the 
names Yd hii and Yd hddiy which had been mentioned to him,^ and his 


982, heretical innovatiOrs, whom the em¬ 
peror allowed to be persecuted. Mattouj 
a#on took a different turn. 

^ That is, a nian, capable of teaching 
the TTlamds a legson. A^buifazl means 
himself. 

® Nimrod, or Namrdd, and Pharaoh, are 
proverbial in the Bast lor their pride. 
Nimrod was killed by a gnat which had 
crept through the nose to his brain. ^ He 
cmild oiily relieve his pains by stnTcbg 
tbe ctown of head ; but at last he died 
from the effects of his own blows. 

* A man of infallible authority in his 


explanations of the Muhammadan law. 
There me few Miijtahids. Among the 
oldest there were several who plied a 
trade at the same time. The preceding 
Buba’i is translated by Sir 1L Elliott in 
the Huhammadan Historians of India, 
p.244. 

"’ Ey some ascetic. Yd ku mean# 
0 He (God), and Ya hddl, O Guide. The 
frequent repetition of such names is a. 
means of knowledge. Some iaqtrs rej^eat 
them several thoiisaxid times during a 
night. 




lienrt was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. From a Feeling 
of thanifulness for Ms past successes, he would sit many a morning alone 
in prayer *aiid melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old building which 
lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent over his chest, and 
gathering the bliss of eariy hours,” 

In his religions habits the emperor was confirmed by a. story wMch 
h^ liad heard of Sulaiman,' ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 
Shaildis and'Illamds, held every morning a devotional meeting, after . 
which he used to transact state business; as also by the news that 
Miivl Snlaimaii, a prince of tendencies, and a Qdhih i Ml'wm 
ooming to liim from Badakhslidn. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a t/mlc 
(^filled'AnuptaldOy where Akbar^ accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ”Ulam4s and lawyers of the realm. The pride of the ’Ulamds, and 
the heretical (Slii’itic) subjects discussed in this building, cairsed Midl^ 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar’s reign, to compose a poem in winch the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shadddd (w/c (|br. 
Sur. 89). The result to wliich the discussions led, will be seen from the 
following extract, [Bad, II, p. 202,] 

<‘For these dfecussious, which were held every Tlmrsday® right, His 
Majesty invited the Sayjdds, Shaikhs, HJlamds, and grandeesv by turn. But 
as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and the 
order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should sit on 
the east side; the Sayyids on the west side; the ’IHamas, to the south- 
and the Shaikhs, to the north. The emperor then used to gp from pU® side 

to the other, and make his enquiries . . when all at once, one night, 

* the vein of the neck of the MJlamas of the age swelled up,^ and a horrid 
noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry at their rude 
behaviour, and said to mo [Badaoni], ‘‘In future report any of the 
*Ulamas that cannot behave aird talks nonsense, and I shall make ^ him 
leave the hall.”| I gently said to Apaf llhdn, “ If I were to carry out tliis 
order, most of Ahe ’Ulamas would have to leave,” when His Majesty 
suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was highly 
pleased, and mentioned iny remark to those sitting near lilm.” 


^ The edition of Badaoni calls liiin 
J^arardm, He is sometimes Gall- 

eel Ji.ardnii sometimes, Karzdnu He 
reigned in Bengal from 971 to 981, or 
A. 0.1563 to 1573. 

* Ildl^ is the state of ecstasy and close 
wnion with God, into which yufis bnng 


themselves by silent thought, or by pro¬ 
nouncing the name of G od. 

** The text has /Skab i JumaJh the 
night of Friday; hut as Mtiha,mraadan» 
commence the day at sunset, it is our 
Thursday night. 





: after, anotlier row owiurred in the presence of the Emperor# 

[Bad. II, p. '210.] 

([‘Some people mentioned that Haji Ibriilifm of Sarhind had giveh a 
decree, Joy which he made it legal to wear red and yeUow clothes,* quoting 
at the same time a Traflition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting- hall, culled him an accursed wretch, abused him, and 
lifted up his stick, in order to strike him, when the Hdji by some subter¬ 
fuges managed to get rid of him.-' 

Akbax was now fairly disgusted with the ’Ulamds and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man, and of all kinds of 
conceit, the conceit of learning was most hateful to liim. From now 
he resolved to vex the principal ’‘CTlamda; and no sooner had his 
courtiers discovered this, than they brought all .sorts of charges agmnst 
them. 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

“ His Majesty therefore ordei-ed Maulana 'AhdviUah of .StdtAnpdr, who 
had received the title of Makhdiim ul mulk, to come to a meeting, as he 
wished to annoy him, and appointed Haji Ibrahim, Shaikh Abidfazl (who 
I had lately come to coimt, and is at present the infallible authority ia 
j aU religious matters, and also for the New Eeligion of His Majesty, 

I and the guide of men to triith, and their leader in general), and se veral 
other newcomers, to opsposo liim. During the discussion, His Majesty 
took every occasion to interrupt the MauHnii, when ho explained any¬ 
thing. Wlion the quibbling and wrangling had reached the highest point, 
some courtiers, according to sin order previously given by His Majesty, 
commenoed to tell rather queer stories of the MauHna,\ to whose pjositiog 
one might ap)ply the verso of the Qoran (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘ And some one 
of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable agd, &c.’ (, Among other 
stories, Khdn JaMin said that Jio had heard tlrat Makhdiim ul mulk® had 
gxvm a fatuM, that the onlinanco of pilgrimage was no longer bindiWg, 
but even huriful. When peojde had asked Mm the reason of Ms ex¬ 
traordinary fatwa, he had said, that the two roads to Maikali, tMough 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticahle, because people, in going by 
land (Persia), had to suffer injuries at the hand of the QizUhmhes {i. the 
Shi’ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up with 
indignities from the Portuguese, whose ehip-tichets had pictures of Mary 
and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the latter alternative 
would mean to countenance idolatry; hence both roads wore closed upo. '^ 


^ A s wptiiOTi TPajf usei 

® Tliift (vxtriMJt as gireii by Sir H Elliott 
on p. 244 conveys a wrong inipressionr 


Akbar did not probibit pilgrimagea before 
990 A; H. 





Klian Jali^n also related that the Matiland had inreiiied h clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal aims upon, the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he tised to make 
over all his stores to his wife, hut he took them hack before the year 
had actually rtm out.-'J 

Other tricks also^ in comparison with w^hich the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, Tand rumours of his meannoss and shabbiness, hia 
open cheating and woiiolihess, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shaikhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on 
the Aimadars and other deserving peojde of the Panjab,—all came up, 
one story after the otherHis motives, * * which shtdl be revealed on the 
day of resimrectioii^ (Qor. LXXXVI, 9), were divsclosed; ^all sorts of 
stories, calculated to ruin his charac^ter and to viHfy him, w'ere got up, 
till it was resolved to force him to go to Makkah.) 

But when people asked him whether pilgrinuige was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he saidA^;^ for Shaikh ’Abdunnabl had risen 
to power, wliilst the star of the MauMn^ was fast sinking.’^ 

I^But a heavier blow was to fall on the ’XJlam&s. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
xnnnj fmhorn women a man was legally allow^ed to inarry (by nihuh). 
The lawyers answered that four wuis the limit fixed by the pro 2 )het. The 
em 2 )eror thereupon rcmaiiced that from tlie time he had come of age, 
he had not restricted hiinself to that number, and in justice to bis wiveS) 
of wdiom. he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to kuoiv what remedy the law provided for his case. Most cxjuessed 
their opinions, wdien the emj)eror remarked that Shaikh ^Abduimabi liad 
Once told him that one of the Mujtaliids had had as many as nine wives. Somo 
of the’XJlamls present repHcd that the Mujtaliid alluded ip was Ibn Abi 
Laila j and that some had even allowed eighteen from a too literai trans- 
hition of the Uoirin vers© (Qor. Sur. IV, 3), Mairy whatever W'onien yo 
like, two and two,® and thi'ee and three, and four and foiu-but this 
was improj^er. His sent a message to ShaiMt ^Abdunnabi, 

* Alms arc duo on every surplus of wtock 
or stores which a Sunni possesaea o.t the 
end of a year, provided that siirphis have 
heen in his possession for a whole year. 

If the wife therefore, hud the surplus for 
a 2 >art of the year, and tbe hushand took 
it aft/OrWards back, he escarped the paying 
of aluia. 

* he meant to say he was poor, 
and thus refuted the cburges brought 
agaiuBthim. 


« Thus they got 24*2, 343, 444c=lB. 
But the passjige is usually translated, 

* Marry whatever womeii ye'like, two, or 
three, or foiir( The Miijtabid who took 
nine unto himself, tnmslatod * two -f 
three 4 four,’ ss= 9. The question of the. 
eTfn>oror was most ticklisli, because, if tho 
lawyers adhei'ed to the number four, 
which they could not well avoid, the 
hardmzddagi of Akbar’s Jrtschom priu- 
ceasos was acknowledged. 






Tfc\Jied tHat to !had iiiei'ely w to point out io Aldmr that ft 
tliiferenc^ of opinion existed on tliis point among lawyers, but that ho 
had not given a fahmy in order to legaJisie irregular marriage proceedings, 
triiis annoyed His Majesty verj^ much. The Shaikh,’V he sEiid, ^Hold 
me at that time i very different thing from what he now tells me.’■ Ha 
never forgot thisw 

‘After much ctiseussion on this point, the ’Ulamfte, having collected every 
tCradition on the subject, decreed, firsts that by Mui'uh [not by mlidK] a 
man might marry any number of wives he pleased; and secondlyy that 
Mufah marriages were alloAved by Imftm Mftlik. The Shi’ahs, as was 
Well known, loved children born in Mufah wedlock more than those born 
hj nih&k wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl i Jamft’at. 

On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I woxild 
refer the reader to my work entitled JSfajdturrmMd [Fide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is hrtefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib lOiftn fetched a copy of the Muivatfa of Irn^ Mdlik, ancl pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imto had cited as a inoof against 
the legality of Mufah laarriages. 

Another nigh^ Ya’c|iih, Shaikh Abulfazl, Tl^ji Ihrdhim, and 

a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in th^ house near the 
Aniiptaldo tank. Shmkli Abulfazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid befoi^e the emperor several traditions regarding Mufah marriages, 
which his father (Shaikh Mubftrik) had collected, and the discussion 
eommencGd. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was en this 
subject. I said, ‘‘ The conclusion which must bo drawn from so many 
contradictoiy traditions and sectarian customs, is this Imto Mftlik and 
the Shi’ahs are unanimous in looking upon marriages as legal; 

Imto SMffi and the Great Imto (Hanifah) look upon Mufah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a Qto of the MaUki sect decide that 
is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for Shftiifs 
and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subjeot is idle talk.” This 
pleased His Majesty very much.” ^ 

The unfortunate Shaikh Ya’qub, however, went^on talking about 
the extent of the authority ofaG^zi. Ho tried to shift the ground; 
but when he saw that he w^as discomfited, he said, ^fYery well, 1 have 
nothing else to say,—-just as His Majesty pleases,” 

The emperor then said, I herewith appoint the M^liki QAzi Husain 
tArab as the Qto before whom I lay this case concerning my wives, and 
you, Ya’qub, are from to-day suspended.” This was immediately obeyed, and 
Qftzi Hasan, on the spot, gave a decree which made Mufah marriages legal. 


Tlie veteran lawyers, as Makidum nlmulk, Qdzi Ya^qdb, and 
made very long faces at tliese proceedings. 

■ This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf.^ 

The result was that, a few days later, Maiiland Jal^luddin of Mnltda 
a profomid and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, was 
ordered from Agrah (to Pathpur Sikiri,) and appointed Qdzi of the realm. 
Qdzi Ya’qub was sent to Gaur as District Qazi. ■ . 

(From tliis day henceforth, Hhe road of opposition and difCerenee px 
opinion’ lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed Mujtahid 
of the empire.” ) [Here follows the extract regarding the formula ' Alldhu 
Akbar^ given on p. 166, note 3.] 

[BaddonilT, p. 211.] 

(^‘During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abiilfath^) Hakim 
Humdyun (who subsequently changed his name to Hum^iyuu QuU, and 
lastly to Hfikim Humt^m,) and Nuruddin, who as poet is kiiowm under 
the name of Qardn. They were brothers, and came from GiUn, near tho 
Caspian Sea. The eldest brother,(jrhoso manners and address were exceed¬ 
ingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendancy over the Emperor ; » 
he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change in the religious i 
ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and thus became 
in a short time, a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

goon after there came fi’om Persia MulH Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yazidi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com¬ 
menced openly to revile the C^ahdhah (pei'sons who know Muliammad, except 
the twelve Imdms), told queer stories about them, and tried hard to make 
the emperor a Shf^i. .Btkt he was soon left behind by Bir Ba|-—that 
bastard !— and by Shaikh Abulfazl, and Hakim Abulfath, who success¬ 
fully turned the emperor from the IsHm, and led him to reject iuspiration, 
prophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, and even the 
whole law,|so that I could no longer hear their company. 

At the same time, His Majesty ordered C^zi Jol^uddin and sovei'al 
’tJlamds to write a commentary on the Qordn 5 but this led to great tows 
among them. 

Deb Chand Ihijah Manjlioluh— that fool— once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that AEah after all ha^l great respect for cows, else 
the cow would not have boon mentioned in the first chapter (Sdrat ul haqdmh) 
of the Qordn. 

(His Majesty had also the early history of tho Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Qakdbah. Soon after, tho ob¬ 
servance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in every thing 
connected with the prophet, were put do^vn as taqlidi^ or religious blindness, 



and man’s reason ATaia aclniwleclged to be tlio basis of all religion. Portu¬ 
guese |)ri<?sts also eame freqxiently j and His Majesty eiiqiured into tbo 
artieles of tlieir belief wlxieii aa^o based iipoii reason. 

; y [Batonin^p. 245.] ^ 

{‘Mn the beginning of tbe next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
I)ip^lj)ur in M4iwali, Bliarif of Anml aniyed.) Tliis apostate bad run 
from country to country, like a dog that has uni’iit its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on ^vi'angling till he became a perfect 
heretic. Eor some time i(lie had studied ^ufic nonsense in the school of 
Maul^n^ Muhammad Z^hid of Balkli, nephew of the groat Shaikh Husain 
of Khw^izm^nd had lived vnth derwishes. But as ho had little of a denvish 
in hiixiself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit, that they hunted 
hiui away. The Maulan^ also wrote a poem against him, in which the 
vei’se occurs : , 

There •was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

In his wanderings he had come to the Dak’hin, where he made him¬ 
self so notorious, that the king of the DiJk’hin w^anted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey aixd shewn about in the city. Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, -where anytiiing is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therc^fore made for 
Milwah, and settled at a xdacG live kos distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke, was fiill of venom, and beeam .0 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretics, (whom the 
Isklm casts out as people cast out luiirs which they find in dough—such 
heretics are called I^ahatk^ find are destined to be the foi'emost worslnppors 
‘' of Antichrist) gathered round him, and simead, at Ids order, (the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millenium. The sensation was immense. 
Ab ,soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long puayer room, which had been made of ? cloth, and in 
wiiich the etnperor with his suite used to say the five daily xnayersj^ Eidicxi- 
lous in his exterior, ugly in shajxe, witli his neck stooi>ing forward, lie* 
perform.ed his oheisaiiee, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you could 
scarcely see how his blue eye (which coloiu* is a sign of hostility to our 
prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy. There he stood for a long time, 
and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated him .self in wurshixT, 
and sat down dmdnii {vide p. 160, note 2), Uke an Indian camel. (^He talked 
privately to His Majesfy ;|jiQ one dared to draw near them, hut I some- 

^ ChasJimi i Eumpeans have I Hariii and the Crusades, 

blue eyes. The expression is as old as J 





times hoard from a distance the word '^ihn (knowledge) beeauBo he spoko 
pretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths,’ or ‘ the ground¬ 
work of things,’ 

A fettow igmpraut of things exteiiial and mterrial, 
hkoni silliness indulging idle'talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles—God forbid!—of truth eternal. 

. The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of Basakhwdn (a village in Gildn), who lived at the time of Timur. 
Mahanlrd had written thirteen treatises of diii^y hlth, full of such hypocrisy, 
as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing but titdl^ which 
name he had given to the ‘science of expressed and implied language,’ 
The chief work of this miserable wretch is entitled Bahr o Kii%ah (the Ocean 
and the Jug), and contains such loathsome nonsense, that on listduiriig to 
it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would have laughed into Ms face, if 
lie had heard it, and how he would have jumped for joy! And this Sharif^ 
that dirty thief—had also wntten a collection of nonsense, which he styled 
Tdrashskuhh i Zuhur^ in which ho blindly follows Mir ’A.bdulawwaL This 
book is witten in loose, deceptive aphorisms, each commencing with the 
words nnfarmiidcmd (the master said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass 
of ridiculous, sidy nonsense. But notwithstanding his ignorance, according 
to the proverb, ‘• Worthies will meet,’\^he has exerted such an influence 
on the spirit of the age, and on the peojde, that he is now pn 1004] u 
commander of One Thousand, and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, posses¬ 
sing the four degrees of faith, and calling, as the Lieutenant of the emperor, 
the faitliful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they hocaine more violent, in as far as the elenxentary 
principles of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the 
disputations had turned on single points. The "^Ulames even in the 
presence of the emperor, often lost their temper, and cialled each other 
Kafirs or acourmi, 

[Bad. II. p. 255.] 

“ Makhdum also wrote a pampMet against Shaikh ’Ahduiinabi, in 
which he accused liim of the murder of Khizr Kh^u of Bhirw^n, who was 
Smpected to have reviled the prophet, and of Mir Habshi, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet tliat it was 
wrong to say prayers with ’Abdiumabi, because he had been undiitiful 
towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. Upon this, Shaikh 


’Abdunnabi called Makhdimi a fool, and ciu’sed him. 
2d 


The ’Ulatnls now 


‘bro’ke ux> into two parties, like either 

roiind the Shaikh, or rouiui Makhddm uliaiilk; and the heretic innovators 
itsod this opportunity, to rnislead the emp6)ror hy their wicked opinions andl 
a^'persions, and tnrxi^ falsehood, and represented lies ns truth; 

His Miajesty MU note had shewn every mmerity^ and tca& ditigently 

searchtpy for tmth. But liu education had hcen much neglected; and sitrrounded 
as he urns hy men of low and heretic prindphs, he had been forced to doubt the 
trxdifaf the Islam, FalUny froni one peiphxity mtothe others he lost sight of 
Ms real ohjeet, the sem'ch of truth; and when the strong emban'kment of our elea/r 
l(m and owr esccelUnt faith had once been broken through,, His Majesty grew colder 
md colder,, till after the short space of five or six years not a trace of Muihmmadan 
feeling wm left in Ms hemt. Matters then becam very different 

[Bad. 7/, ^;. 239.] 

‘Qn 984, the news aiTived that Shall Tahmdsp of Persia had died, and 
8h^ IsmiiMl II. had succeeded him. The Tarikh of Ms accession is given 
in the first letters of the three w^ords and [ o -f- o P = 5 =^ 

984], Shdh Ismahl gave the order that any one who wished to go to 
Makkah could have his travoUing expenses paid from the royal exchequer. 
Thus thousands of peojde x>artook of the spiritual hlessing of pilgrimage, 


—j you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
• expose yourself to capital pimishment, if you were to ask leave from court 


whilst|liere; 
pxpose you] 

, for this junpoae.’^ ^ 

[Bad. JT; p. 241.] 

In 985, the news arrived that Sh^li Tsmji’ll, son of Sh^lh ]Vdim%> had 
heen murdered, mth the consent of the grandees, by Ms si steiv AH 
Khdnum. Mir Haidar, the riddle writer, found the Tirikli of his acceKSsion 
in the words ShaMmhdhi rid zamin [984,] a king of the face of the earth/ 
and the Tdrikh of his death m hihaMnshaM zer % za/oiin [085,] ^a. king below 
the face of the earth. At that time also there appeared in Persia the 
great comet which had been visible in India |p. 240), and the consternation 
was awful, especially as at the same time the Turks conquered Tabriz, 
ghirw^n, and Mdzandanm. Sultdn. Mulmmmad Khud^bUndah, son of Sh^li 
Tahnids}!, but by another mother, succeeded; and with him ended the time 
of reviling and eursihg the 

I But the hcteticat ideas had certainly entered Hindustan from PersiaF 


* As Tahiwasp in his short Memoirs 
(Pers, Ms. 782, As. Soc. Boimal) gives the 
word clip Ml [930] as the Tarikh of his 
accession, we have 
Tahniasp from 930 to 984. 


IsmaP II. 984 to 985. 

I'rinsop s Tables (IInd edition, p. 308) 
gJm 

Tahmasp, 932 to 983, 

Ismail II., from 983 to 985. 






( BADA'oifr'’S StTMMARY OJ THS) KEASONS WHICH LED AkBATv TO 




IVEKOimOE THE IseXm. ) 


[Bad. 266.] ■ 

/ This following are tlie priacipal leasons wWch led His MBijesty from 
tlie^rigM pati.) I shall not givo all, hut only some, according to the 
proverb, “That* wliich is small, guides to that which is great, and a sign 

of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

f The principal reason is the large number of leai-ned men .of all deno¬ 
minations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
rpceived personal intervietvs. Night and day people did nothing but 
enquire and investigate; profound points of Bcience, the subtleties of 
revelation, the'curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of evei-y ono, especially of such as wore 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting every¬ 
thing Avhich was against his disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. 
From his earliest ohadhood to liis manhood, and from his manhood to old 
age, His Majesty has passed through the most vai'ious phases, and through 
all sorts of religious practices and Boctariaii hehels, and has collected every 
thing which people can find in hooks, with a talent of selection peculiar 
to him, and a spii-it of enquiry opposed to every [Islamitic] principle. Thus 
a faith based on some elementary principles traced itself on "the miiTor of 
his heart, and as the result of aU tlie influences which were brought to heai' 

on His Majesty, there grew, gradually as the outline on a stone, the con¬ 
viction in his heart that there were eonsihlo men in all religions, and 
ahstemioiiB thinkers; and men endowed with miraculous powers, among* all 
nations. If some true knowledge was thus everywhere to he found, ivhy 
should ti'uth be confined to one religion, or to a creed like the Islam, which 
was comparatively new, and scai’cely a thousand years old; why should 
one sect assort what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 

without having superiority cpnfen*ed on itself. 

Moreover SumanlB^ and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they sm*pass other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and' on physical and religious sciences, and reach a high 
degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiiitual power and human 
pierfection, they hrouglit proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the 
truth of their o-wn, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated tlieir 


^ Explained in Arab. Dictionaries as 
a sect in Sind who believe in the trans- 
migration of souls {UmmuM,) Akbar, 
as will be seen froni the following, was 


convinced of the transmigration of souk, 
and therefore rejected the doctrine of 
resurrection. 








dotiti'ineM so firmly, and so skilfully represeuted & as quite self-evident 
whick respire consideration, that no man, by expressing hm doubts, could 
now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains were to ormnble to 
dust, ov tixe heavens were to tear astmder. 

Hence His Majesty east aside the IsHmitic revelations regarding 
rosuTweetioa, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as also 
all ordinanees based on the tradition of our prophet* He listened to every 
abase which the courtiers heaped on our gloiious and pure faith, which 
can bo so easily followed; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he shewed 
in w ords and gestures, liis satisfaction at the treatment which his original 
religion received at their hands.) 

How wise was the advice wliich the guardian gave a lovely being, 

Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at eveiy zjophyi.’’ ' 
When it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but brown, and hang down the head. 

Por Boine time His Miqesty called a Erahpin, whose name was Puzukho- 
tarn, author of a commentary on the ..whom he asked to invent particular 
Sausorit namos for all things in existence. At other times, a Brahmin of 
^he name of Debi w'as palled up the wall of the castle,’"* sitting on a chdrpdi, 
till he arrived neai’a balcony where the emperor used to sleep. WMM 
thus suBpouded, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets and legends of 
Hinduism, m the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and st^s, 
and of revering the chief gods of these imbelievers,,as Braliiua, MahMev,, 
Bishn, Kishn, E^tm, and Maham^if, who are supposed to Iiave been menj, 
but very likely never existed, though some, in their idle belief, look upon 
them as gods, and others as angels. His Majesty, on hearing further 
how much the people of tlxe country prked their institutions, commenced 
to look upon them with atfection. |il'he doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls especially took a deep root in his heart, and he approved of the saying, 
—‘‘ There is no religion in which the doctrine of transmigration has not 
taken firm root.’l Insincere flatterers composed treatises, in order to fi.x 
the evidence Wthis doctrine ^ and as His Majosly reHshed enqinries Into 
the sects of these infi<lelB (who cannot be counted, so numerous they are, 
and who have no end of revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to 
thei (lews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed, 
but a new fniit of this loathsome tree ripened into exdstonce. 


^ Just as. Akkar liked fho of 

enqniry into other religious systems. 
But zephyrs ai^e also destructive: they 
j^catter the petals of the rose. 


® Thetexthasafew unintclligikle words^ 
” Perhaps in order not to geipollated, 
or bi^ause the balcony belonged to the 
Harem, 







Bometiuies again, it waB 8haihh Tdjudd'tn of DDxli, who had to attend 
the ^einporor. Tliis Shaikh is tlie boh of Shaikh Zal?^any^ of Ajodhan. 
The priiKipal 'Ulamds of the age call liim TdpiVarifm, or crown of the 
^ufis. He had learned under Shaikh Zam^n of Pinipat, author of a 
commentary on the Lawaih, and of other very excellent works, was in ^ufisxn 
and pantheism second only to Shaikh Ihn ’Arahi, and had wiitten a 
comprehensive commentary on the ]ffu%hat nlarmdJdi like the preceding 
ho was drawn up the wall of the castle. (His Majesty listened whole nights 
to his trifles. AvS the Shaikh was not overstrict' in acting ac¬ 

cording to our religious law, he sjioke a great deal of the pantheistic 
presence, which idle 9'®® about, and wliich generally leads them 

to denial of the law and open heresy. He also introduced polemie matters, 
as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh—God’s cjirso be ux)on him!— 
which is inentioned in the or the excellence of hope over 

fear,® Und many other things to which men incline from weakness of dis¬ 
position, unmindful of cogent reasons, or distinct religious commands, to 
the contrary. The Bhaildi is therefore one of the principal culprits, who 
weakened His Majesty’'s faith in the orders of our religioi^ He also Baid 
that infidels would, of course, be kept for ever in hell, but it was not likely 
nor could it be proved, that the punisliment in hell was Gternal. ^ His 
explanations of some verses of the Qor^n, or of the Tradition of our prox>het,' 
were often far-fetched. Besides, he mentioned that the plirase i 

hdmil (perfect man) referred to the ruler of the age, from which he inferred 
that the nature of a king was holy. In tliis way, he said many agreeable 
things to the emperor, rarely expressing the proper meaning, but rather 
the opposite of what he knew to be correct. Even the sjjdah (pmstration), 
which x>eoplG mildly call (kissing the ground,) he allowed to bo 

due to the Ins^ i Kdmil; he looked upon the respect due to the king as 
a religious command, and called the face of the king iiVfoA i Murddaty 
the sanctum of desires, and Qihlak i IT.djdty the cynovsui'o of necessities. 
Such blaspbemies'^ other people supp>orteG(^y quoting stories of no credit, 
and by referring to the jiraotice followed by disciples of soino heads of Indian 


a true prophet. 

The Islam says, AUmdn haiim4 
Jchaiifi warrijdy ' stands between 
fear and hope.’ Hence it is sin to fear 
Gqd’s wrath more tlian to hope for God’s 
mercy ; and so reversely. 

^ As the zammboSf or the use of holy 
naTues m Kahah (the temple at Makkah) 
or qiblah (Makkah, in as far as people 
tiun to it their face when praying). 


’ As long as a ymx conforms to the 
Qoran, he is hut when he feels 

that ho has drawn nearer to God, and does 
no longer require the ordinances of the 
jprofarium vtilguSt he is azdct^ free, and 
becomes a heretic. 

® Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is there¬ 
fore Aw, accursed hy God. But ac¬ 
cording to some hooks, and among them 
the Pharaoh repented in the mo¬ 

ment of death, and acknowledged Moses 





Bectft, And after this, when r / 

Other great philosopMcal writei* *® of the age also; expressed opiiiion$, 
for which thex‘e is no anthorityv Thus Shaihh Ya^cj^uh of Kasiimir, 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in feiigious Emitters, 
mentioned some opinions held by ’Ain nlquzat of Hamaddn, that out 
prophet Muhammad was a perBonification of the divine ot MhMl 

(the guide), and the devil was the personihcation of G-od’s name of Almmill 
(the tempter),* that both names, thus personified, had appeared in this world, 
and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

| Mulhi Muhaimnad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle^ and 
uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Xhalifahs, called 
thewhole yahdbah, their followers and next followers, and the saints of past 
ages, mfidels and adulterers, slandered the Sumds and the AM i Javn(ia%^^ 
and represented every sect, except the Shf ah, as daiimed and leading men 
into damnation. 

The (lifiermices among the whom one called lawful what 

the oilier called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. Tlie omperor also believed that the ’TJlam^s of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to imam i Ohazzi^li and Imto i Itfizi,'’ and 
knowing fipotn experience the flimsiness of his ’Olamaa, he judged those 
great Jnen of the past by his contemporaries, and throw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Eiumxx^ who go by the name of FMre^ 
They have an infallibio head, called He can change any religious 

ordinancos as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to lus 
authority. l^'These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the emperor 
their proofs 'for the Trini^ His Majesty fiiTXily believed in the truth of 
the CJhristian religion, and wishing to spread tho doctrines of Jesus, ordered 
Prince Mur^d® to take a feW lessons in Chnstianity by way of auspicious- 


fr'n ^ The text has an unmtelligible sen- 
tencc. ■ 

® According to the Isldm, God leads 
(/A(M) men to salvation, hut also to sin 
and damnation. 0od created ‘also wicked*- 


neaSv 


* AM i jamd^at is a term wlfich is 

often joined with the word Sunnis. All 
religious oT’dinances are either based upon 
file Qoi-an ; or upon the TriuhtioU; or 
upon the opinion iqids) of famous (Ju- 
hdhis; or lastly, upon agTeeinent, 

or the custom generally followed during 
the first century of the Hijvah. Hence 
am ijamd'M comprises all such as be*- 
lievd//wd’binding. 

* Two fain0U8 authorities in religious 


matters. The most popular hopka oilrndm 
GhazzdU ^.re th(i I M/d M'uldm, and the 
Ktmii/d i Sa'ddati which,, according to 
p. lOfi, was one of the few Iwoks which 
Abkar liked. 

* The text has 

® Prince Murdd was then about eight 
years old. Jahangir (Salun) was born 
on Wednesday, the Kabinlawwal 977. 
Three months afb^r him,his sister Shahzd- 
d(ihKhdnumyfOBhoYn ; and after her (per¬ 
haps in year the 978) SMh Munid^ who 
got the nickname of FahdrF m ho was 
, born in tbe bilk of f'athpur Sikyi. Dan- 
y41 wa,s bom in Ajmii' during the night 
between Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
iOtli the Jumadaiawwal 979. 







iTe^ and charged Ahiilfazl to tranelate the Gospel. Instead of the usual 

^»;w»87?dA-twA«d»-jfrffAw»/the following lines were xised-- 

ndni i tu Jesm o Kinsto 4 

(0 tliou whose names a.J'e Jesus and Okfist)/ 
wMoH raeaiis/* 0 tkon whose namG is Radons and blessed ana Shaikb 
Faizl added another half, in order to complete the verse 
BtthMnalca Id dwdha Yd Ml. 

(We praise Tkee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) j 
/ These accrirsed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his (qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets—God^s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house !--a thing which even devils would not do. 

Bir Baj also impressed upon the emperor that the 51 m was the 
prima^ origin of every thing; The ripening of the gi*ain on the fields, 
of fruits and vegetables, the iUumination of the universe, and the lives 
of men* depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proper to worship 
and reverence this lumiimiy; and people in praying should face towards 
the place wb.ere he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar, should men pay regard to %e and 
water, stones, trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Bralmnnical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Coui't, but were in 
disgrace, made themselves busy in bringing proofs. They said, the sun 
was'the gi'eatest light,^ the soimoe of benefit for the whole world, the- 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of roy;d power. 

Tliis was also the cause why the Nauruz i Jal^i® was observed, on 
which day, Bince His Majesty’s accession, a great feast was given. His Majesty 
a:iso adopted ditferent suits of clothes of seven different colours, each of 
‘which was /worn on a particular day of the' week in honor of the seven 
colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus fornuileo^ to reduce 
the infiuenco of the sun to his subjection, and co^rmenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exorcise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cows, which the Hindus worship j he looked upon cow*' 
dung as pui' 8 , mterdicted the use of beef ,1 and killed beautiful men (?) 


^ The formula * Bis^nilMk^ &c/ is said 
1)^ every schoolboy before he commences 
to read from his text hook. 

Hie words 71 dm i iv, Jesus 0 Kiristo 
are taken from the Dabistaii; the edition 
of Badiiom has Ai ndmi mii zhazhQ 
Kiristoy which, though cornet in metre 
{vide mf ‘Protody of the Persians, p. 


33, Ko. 32,) is improbable. The formula 
as given in the Dabistdn ha>s a common: 
Masnawi metro, {^vide m j * Prosody,’ p. 
33, No. 31), .and speHs Jesus Jyjo demz. 
The verse as given by II. Wilson (Works 
II, p. 387) lias no metre. 

® Vide the Tdrikh i Mulkiy in the 
beginning of BcKik 111. 






instead of cowB. doctors coixfoned tko emperor in bis opinion, and 
told him, it was written in their books that beef was productive of all sorts 
of diseases, and was very indigestible. * 

also had come from Naua^l in Gnjrdt, and i>roved 
to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctiinos. They called tire-worship 
*’the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor bo favorably, that he 
/ learned from them the religious tenns and rites of the old Ptei's, and 
^ ordered Abulia^:! to make arrangements, that sacred lire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, aceording to the cilstoni of the 
ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually bimning j 
for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and ‘ a ray of His rays.’ 

His Majesty, from his youth, had also beeu accustomed to celebrate 
the kind of fire-woraliip), from his afiection towards the Hindu 

princesses of his Harem, 

Prom the New Tear’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fiLre hy prostrations ; and 
the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and lamps were lighted 
in the palace. On the festival of the eighth, day of Tirgo, he put on the 
mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience HjiU., 
when several Bralimins tied, by way of auspioiousxiess, a string with jeweb 
on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced these proceedings 
by bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls and jewels as presents. 

' The custom of Edk’hi (or tying pieces of clothes round the wrists as amulets) 
became (piite common. 

WTxen orders, in opposition to the Isbui, were quoted by people of 
other religions, they were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, whilst 
Hinduism is in reality a religion, in which every order is nonsehse. The 
Originator of our belief, the Arabian Saints, all were said to be adulterers, 
and highway robbers, and all the Muhammadans were declared worthy 
of reproof, till at length His Majesty belonged to those of whom the Qoj:*^n 
says (Sur. 61, 8:) They seek to extinguish God’s light with their mouths: 
but God will perfect hxB light, though the infidels be averse thereto.’^ In 
fact matters went 60 far, that proofs were no longer required when any- 
tiung connected with the IsMm was to be abolished.” 

Ahhar puUicly msumes ths spiritual haiership Qf the nation, 

[Bad. il, p. 268.]v 

In this year [987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the state and those of the Church; for he could not bear 
to be sxibordinate to any one. As be had heard that the prophet, his 
lawful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir tirnfir 
^aiibqir^n, and Mirza Ulugh Beg i Gurgan, and several others, had 
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tlhemselres read tke Friday prayer), lie resolved to do tKe 

Mine, apparently in order to itodtate tlieir example, but in reality to appear 
in pnbKc as the MujtaMd of tbo age. Accordingly, on Friday, tbe first 
Jumdda-lawwal 987, in the J^ii^ Masjid of Fatlipdr, which he had built 
near the palace, His Majesty commenced to read the Khiithah. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely road three verses of a poem, which Shaikh Faizi had composed, 
came quickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imdrh (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Oouirt Jihaf ib^ 
These ai’O the verses— 

The Lord has given me the empfre, 

And a mse heart, and a strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice, 

And hae removed from my thoughts eyer 3 rthmg bat justice. 

His praise surpasses man’s understanding, 

Great is His power, Allihu Akbar!” 

b- 269.] 

^ * * As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill ol the doctrine 
and orders of the Qoran, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham¬ 
madans openly reviled our prophet, irrehgiOus writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after say¬ 
ing something to the x>raise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor instead. 

It was impossible even to mention the name of the prophet, because these ! 
liars (as Abulfazl, Faizt, &c.) did not like it. This wicked innovation gave 
general offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout the country but 
notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows put piously on their| 
necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called themselves disciplos, eithet| 
from fear, or hope of promotion, though they thought it impossible to sayl 
our creed.” 

y. 270 to 272.] 

“ la tlie saare year [987], a document made its appearance, whicli bore 
the signature.^ and seals of Makhdtim nlmulk, of Shaikh ’Ahciunnabb 
^adrufj^udur, of Qi&zi Jal^luddin of Idult^n, of ^adr Jah^n, th,.^ 

muft! of the empire, of Shaikh Mubdrik, the deepest writer of the age, and 
of ahdzj Khdn of Badakhshte, who stood unrivalled in the various sciences. 


^ A.8 Abulfazl ba.*f done in the Afn. 
' But Faizi added the usual praise of the 
prophet («/^’^} to his ISfal Daman, a short 
time before his death, at the pressing 
request of some friends/ Baddom. 

B(^cauj?fe books were sure to be copied j 


hence many would see the iniidvatiqii 
and imitate it. As the formula ' 
Idhi^'c.'hdA been changed, to AD d A a 
Akhar, we also find AUdhu Ahharm 
the heading of books, as in tlie Ain. 
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object of the document was to settle tie superiority of the Imdm i 'ddU 
(just leader) over the which was proved by a reference to aniil- 

siipported authority. Ihe whole matter is a (juestion, regarding which 
people tliffei- in opinion ; but the document was to do away with the 
possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and 
was to bind the lawyers in spite of themselves!) But before the instrument 
was signed, a long discussion took place as to the meaning (yt ijUMi, and 
as to whom the term Mujtahid was applicable, and whether it really was the 
dnty oi a just Imdm who, from Iris acg^uaintanoe with polities, holds a! higher 
rauk than the Mujtahid, to decide, according to the requiremenfa of the 
times, and the Wants of the age, aU such legal questions on which there 
existed a diflterenee of opinion. (At last, however, all signed the document, 
some willingly, others against their convictions. 

I sliaU copy the docuiDent 

The JDocummt. 

‘ Whereas HindusUn has now become the centre of secm-ity and peace, 
and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, especi¬ 
ally learned men and la^vyers, have immigrated and chosen this country 
for their home. Now we, the principal ’Ulamds, who are not only well 
versed in the several departments of tlie law and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, and weU-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason or 
testimony, but are also Imown for our piety and honest intentions, have 
duly considered the deep raeauiag, of the vorso of the Qorda (Sur, IV, 
65, ) ‘ Ohey Crod, and oley the prophet, and time who have apthonity among you,” 
m^ogoondty, of the gemrine tradition, ‘^ Surely, the man who u d^ared 'to 
God on the day of judg^nent, u the I>mm i >A iil: whosoever oleye tJw Amir, 
obeys Me; and whosoever rebels against him, rebels against Mef and thirdly 
of several other proofe based on reasoning or testimony; and we have 
agreed that tlie rank of a Mtin i 'Add (a just ruler) is higher in the 
eyes of God than the rtmk of a Miftahid. Pui-ther we. declare that the 
king of the IsMm, Amir of the Faitliful, shadow of God in the world 
,M JMh Jddhddin Muhammad Aklar PMisJdh i gUti; whose kingdom 
God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most G od-fearing king. 
(Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, regarding which 
kthe opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His Majesty in Jus 
ponetratmg understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined to adopt,' for the 
benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflicting 
opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree to that effect, we 

do hereby agx-ee that such a decree shtdl bo binding- on us and on the whole 
jaationA 


misr^ 
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Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think lit to issue a now 
order, wo and the nation shall likewise foe bound by it, provided always 
that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of the Qoifiii, 
but also of real benefit for the nation; and further, that any opposition 
on the paii; of the subjects to ^ucli an order as passed by His Majesty, shall 
involve damnation in the world to comej and loss of religion and property 
in this life. 

Tills documGnt has been written with honest intentions, for the glory 
of God, and the propagation of the Islto, and is signed by ns, tlie principal 
HJlarafe and lawyers, in the month of Rajab of the year 987 of the Hijrah.^ 
0Dho draft of this document when presented to the emperor, was in the 
handwriting of Shaikh Mubririk^ The others had signed it against their 
will, but the Shaikh had added at the bottom that he had most w'illixigly 
signed his namo t was a matter, which, for Boveral years, he h id 

beem anxiously looking forward to. 

f No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
foaa pf deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of intellect 
of the Imam was established, and opposition was rendered i'mpossible. 
All orders regarding things which our law allows or disallows, were abolish¬ 
ed, and the superiority of intellect of the Imdm became lav^.^ 

But the state of Shaikh Abulfazl resembled tha,t of the poet MairM \ 
of Samarqand,^ who after having been annoyed by the coql and sober | 
people of M^waral-nahr (TurkisMn), joined the old foxes of SllJ/itic Persia, V 
and ciiose ‘ the roadless road.’ You might apply the proverb to liim, * He ^ 
prefers hell to sharpe on earth.’ 

^ ^ On the l>^th Rajab of this year, His Majesty , made a pilgrimage to 
A-jmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to that 
On the 5til Sha’b^n, at the distance of five from the towm, 


the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu’ax- 
uddtn). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith .in the Khwiljah of Ajmlr, ’whilst he 
rejected tho foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘ skirt’ 
hundreds of tliousands of saints of the highest degree had spmng.” 

Ip. 273.] 

After Makhdum ulmulk and Shaikh ’Abdunnabi had left for Makkah 


X' 


(9Sfff ihe eniperor examined people about the creation of the Qordn, elicited 


The bitthplace of the poet Mdira ti is 
not exactly known, though ho belongs to 
Turkiatun. It is said that he was a great 
wino-bibber, and travelled about in search 


of places where wiue-driiiking was con* 
nived at. At last he settled at Kaslian, 
and became a Shi’ah. He was murdered 
there by a robber in 961. 





' their belief, or otherwise, ia revelation, and I'aised doiibtB in them regard 
ing all things coixaectecl with the prophet and the imtos. He distinctly 
denied the existence of Jina^ of angels, and of all other beings of theinTOible 
world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and the saints; he rejected the 
isuccessive testimony of the witnesses of our faith, the proofs for the truths 
of the Qor^n as far as th ey agree with many’s reason,! the existence of the soul 
after the dissolution of the body, and futoe rewards and punishments in 
as far as they differed from metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qor^n, and a few old graves 

Ai ’0 left as witnesses for these blind men. 

Tlie gi’aves, unfortunately, are all silent, 

And no one searches for truth in the Qordn. 

An has come again, and bright days will come—like the face 
of the bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the Jar—rod like bfood. 

The reins of prayer and the mnzzle of fasting—once more 

Will fall from these asses—alas, alas P 

^His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, * There 
is no Hod but God, and Akbar is God’s repro8ontati\'e.^ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restrictod the use of the for¬ 
mula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words fitmhdi immat^ the ruin of the Ohuixi h)(987). The 
j W tried hard to convert Guthuddin Muhammad !Kh4n and Shahbdz; 
Khiin List of grandees, lid hook, Nos. 28 and 80), and several 
others. But they staunchly objected. Gutbuddin said, **What would 
the kings of the West, as the Sult^ of Constantinople, say, if he heard all 
this. Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad views.’* 

‘ HivS Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission from 
Oonstantinoplo, as he shewed so much opposition ; or if he wished to keep 
a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from India, and be a 
respectable man there: he might go at once. Shabby got excited, and 
took a part in the conversation j and when Eir Bar—that hellish dog-— 
made a sneering remark at our religion, Sha}ib^4 abused him roimdly, and 
said, “ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this manner ? It would not take me 
long to settle you.*’ It got quite uncomfortable, when His Majesty said 
to Shahhdz in particular, and to the others in general, Would that a shoe- 
full of excrements were thrown into your faces.** 


^ Badaoni bewails the blindness of I the means of grace of the Islam (prayers, 
Akbar, Abulfazl, &c., who threw away \ fasts). 




. ip, 27aq 

In tills j’^ear the Tamgha (inland tolls) and th6 Jazyah (taxon infidels), 
which brought in several Irrors of ddma^ were abolished, and edicts to this 
effect were sent over the whole empiro.” 

In the same yeai* a rebellion broke out at Jaunptir, headed by 
Muhammad Ma’^um of Kabul, Muhammad Ma’ciim Kh4n, Mu’izzul 
Mulk, ’Arab Bahddur, and other gi’andees. They objected to Akbar’s : ; 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a ! ? 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted MulU 
Muhanunad of Yazd {mle above, pp. 175, 182), who was (ifizi-lcj[uz4t 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, nndei* the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some 
tracts of land, and collected a large army. The course which this 
rebellion took, is known from general histories ; mle Elphinstone, p. 611. 
MuM Muhammad of Tazd, and Mu’izzulmulk, in the beginning of the 
rebellion, were called by the emperor to ^grah, and drowned, on the 
road, at the command of the emperor, in the Jamnah. 

In the same year the principal ’tllamas, as Makhdum ul mulk? Ik/ 
Shaikh Munawwar, MuUa ’Abdushshiikur, &o., were sent as exiles to * 
distant provinces. 1 

[/. 278.] 

Hdji lbi4him of Sm'hind (vide above, p. 105) brought to court an old, 
worm-eaten MS. in i^ueer characters, which, as he pretended, was mitten 
by Shaikh Ibn ’Arab!. In this book, it was said that QdMh i Zamwid- 
was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. Some of 
the characteristics mentioned in the book ias belonging to liini, were found 
to agree with the usages of Ilis Maj esty. He also brought a fabricated 
tradition that the son of a (one who knew Muhammad) had once 

come before the prophet with his beard out off, when the prophet had said ' 
that the inhabitants of Pai’adiso looked like that young man. But as the 
Hlji during discussions, beha\ed impudently towards Abulfazl, Hakim 
Abulfath, and Shdh Eathullah, he was sent to Hantaiibhur, where he 
died in 994. 

iEai‘m4ns were also sent to the leading Shaikhs and ^Ulam4s of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
enquire into their grants (vide Hd book, Ain 19) and their manner of 
liyi.ng. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 

* (^dkih i Zarndtif or ‘ Man of the Period,' is a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 






them private interviews^ and assigned to them some lands, ho thought 
fit. But wheii he got hold bf one who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled them, 
to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become quite common.*^ The poor 
Shaikhs who were, moreover, left to the merciBS of Hindu Financial Secre¬ 
taries, forgot in exile theii* spiritual soirees, and had no other j>lace where 
to Hve, except mouseholes.^^ | 

[^. 288.] 

In this year (988) low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
hut were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
gdhth i who would remove all difierenees of opinion among the 

seventy-two sects of the IsMm. Sharif of Xmul brought proofs from the 
Writings of Mahmud of Basakhw^n above, j). 177), who had said that, 
in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was wrong^‘^ / 
And Kliwdjtih Maul<xna of Shiriz, the heretic of Jafrd^ii, came with a 
pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in wdiich a tradition was 
quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as that time was 
now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would immediately 
take jdace. The Mauldnd also brought a pamphlet written by himself on 
the subject. The Shi’ahs mentioned similar nonsense connected with ’Ali, 
and some quoted the following Buh^’i, which is said to have been composed 
by M 9 ir i Khusrau,® or, according to some, by another poet :— 

In 989, according to tho decree of fato, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In tho year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of Qod will stand forth from behind the veil. 

V All thismade His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
: a prophet, perhaps I should say, the. dignity of,sofdething else.’^® 

L>. 291.] 

At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who wore present, to 
mention each the name of man Who ('euld be considered the wisest man 
of the age ; but they should not moiition kings, as they formed an exception. 
Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. Thus Hakim 
Humfim above, p. 175) mentioned himself, and Shaikh Abulfazl his 

own father. 


‘ The text here does not give a clear 
mcsnmg; 

® A Persian poet oi the fifth century of 
the Hijvah. As he was a free-thinker 
and 8hi’ah, his poems were luiich read at 


the time of Akbar. The Farkang i 
Jahdngiri is full of verses hom tliv} works 
of this ancient poet, 

• Ood. 





During tkis time, the foui- degi-ees of faith in His Majesty were definerl. i 
The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, ' ' 
life, honor, and religion. AYhoerer had sacrificed these four tilings, . 
possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed one of these four, i 
possessed one degree. 

All the coiu-tiers now put their names down as faithful disciples of the 
throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

A,t tills time (end of 989), His Majesty sent Shaikh Jam^ Bathtjrir 
to bring Shaikh Qutbuddin of Jalesar who, though a wicked man, protended 
to he ‘ attracted by Q-od.’ When Qutbuddin came, the emperor brought Idm 
to a conference with some Christian priests, and rationalists, and some other 
great authorities of to age. After a discussion, the Slmikh exclaimed, 

‘ Let us make a great fii-e, and in the presence of His Majesty I shall pass b' 
through it. And if any one else gets safely through, he proves by it the 
truth of Ms religion.” The fire was made. The Shaikh pulled one of 
the Christian priests by the coat, and said to Mm, “ Come on, ui the name • 
of God!” But none of the priests had the courage to g-o. 

Soon after the Shaikh was sent into exile to .Bh'ikkar, together with 
other fai^irs, as His Majesty was jealous of Ms triumph. 

A large number of Shaikhs and Faqirs were also sent to other places ; 
mostly to Qandah^, where they were exchanged for horses. About the ’' 
same time, the emperor captured a sect consisting of Shaildis and disoiidos, 
and known under tbe name of lUhU. They professed all sorts of nonsense, 
and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they repented 
of their vanities. They replied, “ Eepontance is our Maid.” And so they 
had invented Biinilar names for the laws and religious commands of thb 
Mam, and for the fast. At the command of His Majestj', they were sent 
to Bhakkar and Qandahfir, and were given to merchants in exchange for 
Turkish colts.” 

[i’- 301.] 

His Majesty was now (990) convinced that the Millennium of the 
Mkmitio disponsatiou was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, remained 
to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. The Shaikhs 
and ’IJhimas who, on account of their obstinacy and pride, had to he entirely 
discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to disprove the orders and 
principles of the Islam, and to rain the faith of the nation by making 
new and absurd regulations. The Mst order wliich was passed was, that 
the ooinago should shew the era of the Millennium, and that a Mstory of 
the one thousand years should be written, but commencing from llie death 


of the prophet. Othor extraordinary innovations vere devised as political 
fexperlieuts, and such orders were given that one’s senses got quite pei-plo^ed. 
iTius the or prostration, was ordered to he performed as heing 

proper for lungs ; but instead of the^ord mminhosvfm used.) Wine also 

was allowed, if used for strengthening the body, as recommended by doc¬ 
tors ; but no mischief or impropriety was to result from the usfe of it, and strict 
punishments were laid down for drunkenness, or gatherings, and uproars. 
For the sake of keeping everything within proper limits; His Majesty 
established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the wife- of the porter in 
charge of it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of 

wine was fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine mi 

Bonding his own name and the names of liis father and grandfather to, the 
clerk of the shop. Of course, people sent in flctitious names, and go* 
supplies of wine; for who could strictly enquire into such a matter ? It 
was in fact nothing else but licensing a shop for dmnkards. Some people 
even, said that pork formed a component part of this wine! Notwith¬ 
standing all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large 
number of people wei-e daily punished, there was no sufficient chock. 

Similarly, according to the proverb,’ < Upset, hut don’t spill,’ the pro¬ 
stitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be 
counted, so large was their number), had a separate quarter of the town 
assigned to them, whiohj, was called ShaitAwp&rah, or Dovilsvillo. A lliirogah 
and a clerk,idso were appointed for it, who,registered the names of such as 
went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to their houses. People 
might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll collectors knew of it. 
Put without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing girls to his 
l iouse. If any wellkno-wn ooui-tier wanted to have a vhgin, they should 
first apply to His Majesty, and get his permission. In the same way, boys 
jDrostitutod themselves, and drunkenness and ignorance soon led to Wood¬ 
shed. Though in some cases capital imnishment was inflicted, certain 
privileged courtiers walked about proudly and insolently doing what they 
liked. 

His Majesty himself (tailed some of the principal prostit utes and asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After liearing tlieir replies, 
some of the principal andmost renowned grandees were punished or censured, 

I or confined for a long time in .fortresses. Among them, His Majesty came 
; across one whose name was EAjah Bir Bar, a member of the Divine Faith, 


^ Raj (Ur oma/riz, wMcb is impovssible. 
Akbar's order was well meant; but ac¬ 
cording to Baclaoin, bis of Segregation 
was tinpiWvical The passage is re¬ 


markable, as it skews the open profligaoj 
atnopg the Grandees, which annoyed 
Akbar yerv much. For another instance, 
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wlio. had gone beyond the four decrees, |3|M cardmai;:,^ 

virtues.* At that time he happened to live in hm jigir in the Parganah ' 
of Karah; and when htT heard of the alfair, he ai)idied for permission, to 
turn Jogi; but him to come to Court, assuring him 

that he n^ed tiot he afraid. 

Beef was interdicted, and to touc)i beef was considered, defiling^ Th e rea¬ 
son of "this wa^ that, from his youth, His Majesty had been in company with 
Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow—which in their 
opinion is one of the reasons why the world still exists-r-as something holy. 
Besides, the Emperor was subject to the influence of tho numerous Hindu ^ 
princesses of the Harem, who liad gained so great an ascendancy over him, 
as to make Mm forswear beef, garlic, onions, and the wearing of a board,^ ' 
Vhich things H.is Majesty still avoids. lie had also introduced; though modified 
by Ms peculiar nsws, Hindu customs and heresies into tho eotirt aSsernbHes, * 
and intro duces them still, in order to please and wi n tho Hindus and thoir 
castes j he abstained from everytMng which they think repugnant to their 
nature, and looked upon shaving the beard as the highest sign of Mendship' * 
and affection for him. Hence this custom has become very general. Pan¬ 
dering pimps also expressed the opinion that the beard takes its nourish- 
1 montfronithe testicles; for no eunuch had a hoard; and one could not 
exactly see of what merit or importance it was to cultivate a beard. More¬ 
over, former ascetics had looked upon carelossnea# in* lettings the beard 
grow, as one way of mortifying one’s fiesh, because such carelessness expose 
ed them to the reproach of the world; and as, at present, the silly lawyers 
of tho IsMm looked upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was 
clear that shaving was now a way of mortifying the fiesh, and therefore 
praiseworthy, but not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers 
this argument calmly, ho will soon detect the faUaty.) Ljdng, cheating 
Muftis also quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated tlvat ‘some 
Qdziif of Persia had shaved their beards. Bat the words kmui yafalu 
hahulqumti (as some Qiizu have done), which occur in this tradition, 
are based upon a corrupt, reading, and should kamd yaf alu ha' 

(as some mched men have done). ^ 

^he ringing of bells as in use with the Christians, and the sh.oiving of 

■the figure of the cross, aiid^... and other childish playthings of theirs, 

were daily in practice. The words Kufr shdP shudy or Tieresy becamo com- 


^ Fan ail i arhaaky or the four virtues 
viz,^ hihmat wisdom; courage; 

‘ chastity ; 'addlat justice. Books 
on Ahhidq divide each into several 
kinds,. Compare the above with the car¬ 
dinal virtues of the ancient justice, pru¬ 
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dence, temperance, and fortitude. . 

® ‘The last three things are incon- 
vonient in kissing.' 

® The text has o halhalcUi (?) kik 
Ickushgdh i h%,d)iast, which I do not 
understand. 






nW, express .the (985). Ten or twelve years after the cotnmence- 

ineiit of these doings, matters had gone so far tlmt wretches like Jani, 

chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their coufessions on paper as 
follows I, such a one, son of snch a one, have willingly and cheerMly 
renounced and rejected theflsldm in all its phases, whether low or high, 
as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and hare joined the Divine Faith of 
Shah Aicbar, and declaro myself willing to sacrihce to him my property and 
IIie, my honor and religion.’ .And these papers—there could be no more eifecr^ 
tivo letters of damnation—were handed over to the Mujtalud (Abuifazl) of 
the new Creed, and were considered a soarce of confidence or promotion. 
The Heavens might have-parted asunder, and earth, miglit have opened her 
ahys8> and the mountains have crumbled to dust! 

In opposition to the IsKm, pigs and dogs were po longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kept in the Harem, and 
JH the vaults of the castle, and to Inspect them daily, was considered a ro- 
ligious exercise.^ The Hindus, who believe iii mcurnations, said tliat the 
hour belonged to the ten fornm which Ood Almighty had once assumed, 
f God is indeed Almighty—hut not what they say.’ 

The saying of some wise men tliat a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possess one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Oei-tain courtiers aud friends of His Majesty, who wore known for their 
excellence in every‘depariiinent, and proverbial as court poets,* used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, Per¬ 
sians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues of 
dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

Teh the Mir that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a^carcass.® 

A dog runs about iu front of the house ; don’t make him a messmate. 
The ceremonial ablution after emission of mnen^ was no longer con¬ 
sidered binding, and people quoted as proof that the essence of man was the 
(iperma gemtaley which was the origin of good and bad men. It was absurd 
that voiding urine and excrements should not require ceremonial ablutions, 
whilst the emission of so tender a fluid shoukl necessitate ablution ; ii 
wouid be far better, if people would first bathe, and then have connexion. 

f Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead pereon ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could, derive no pleasure from the toast. 
People should therefore make a grand feast on their birth-days.^ Such feasts 
were called .dV/i e food of life.* 

ITie flesli of the wild boar and .the tiger was also permitted, because the 

^ Faissi. 1 reqiiircd after yV/mb’and 

“ J. e., that yon are a, dog. " For the poor. 

" Aecorcling' to the law, bathing is i ‘ Provisions for the life to come. 




courage wliKili tkese two animals i)ossess, would be transferred to any one 
who fed on such meat. 

It was also foi’bidden to maiTy one’s cousins or near relations, bocanse 
such marriages are destructive of mutual love^ ^^7*^ were not to marry 
before tke age of 16, nor girls before 14, because tlie oifspriug of eiirly 
marriages was wealdy. The wearing of ornaments and silk dresses at the 
time of prayer was made obligatory.' ^ ^ 

(The prayers of the Isldm, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were’ 
henoeiorth forbidden. Some bastards, as the son of Mulla Miibdrik, a 
worthy disciple of Shaikh Abulfazl, wrote treatises, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious practices, of course with proofs. His Majesty liked such . 
productions, and promoted the authors. 

The ora of the Hijmh was now abolished, and a new era was intro- 
cTuceS, of which the first j^ear was the year of the emperor’s accession (966). 
The mbnths had the same names as at the time of the old Persian kings, 
and as given in the Miq61)xi(^i^ihy(xn.^ Fomteeii festivals also were introduced 
corresponding' to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts of the Mu- 
salmdns and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer alone being 
retained, because some old, decrepit, silly people® used to go to itr The 
new era was called Tdrikh i lUM, or ^ Divine Fra.’ On copper coins and gold 
muhurs, the era of the Milleninni'* was used, as indicating that the end of the 
religion of xMuhammad, which was to last one thousand years, was drawing 
hear. Eeading and learning Arabic was looked upon as a crime ; and 
Muliammedan law, the exegesis of the Qoran, and the Tradition, as also 
those Avho studied thorn, were considered bad and deserving of (psapprovaL 
Astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novels, 
were cultivated and thought necessary.) Even the loiters which are peculiar 
to the Arabic language, as the d., and ia, were mokled. 

'Ihan ^OT wrote Abdullah; for ^5*^^ 

AAadi, Ahadk All this pleased His Majesty: Two verses from 

tlie ghahridmah, which Firdausi gives as part of a story,, were, .fee- 
quently (quoted at court— 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The ikrabs have made such progress, 


* The Mubammadan law enioiiis Mns- 
Hms to go to the Mosques simply dressed. 
Silk is forbidden. Mubiinimadan.s dis¬ 
approve of our ^ Sunday dresses’ and 
powage. 

“ Vide p. 41, note 2. 


® The text has an nninteiKglblo 
sentence. 

That is, the word (t ff {one thousand) 
was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear that coins with alf on it 
(i;/d(?]MaTsdon,p.599) were struck about99I 




,v‘ ’ That they now wiBh to get hold of the kingdom of Persia, 

Fie upon Phte ! Fio upon Fate ! 

Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a calumny, 
as the verses from the in which the falling out of the teeth of our 

prophet is ahudecl to. 

fin the same manner, eveiy doctrine and command of the Islam, whether 
special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of the Islam with 
reason, the doctrines of Ri^yat^ Taklif, and Takicm^^ the detmls of the day 
of resurrection and judgment,^all were doubted and ridiculed. And if 
any one did object to this mode of arguing, his answer was not aceepjted. 
But it is well known how little chance a man has who cites jn'oofs against 
one who -will, reject them, especially when his opponent has the power of life 
and death in his hands'^ for equality in condition is a nine quA non in arguing. 

A man who will not listtm, if you bring the Qordn and the Tradition, 

Can only he replied to by not replying to liim. 

Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaps ^ dis¬ 
cussions’is not the correct name ; we should call them meetings for arro- 
gaiiee and defamation. Foojde who sold their religion, were busy to collect 
all kinds of exploded errors, and brought tliem to His Majesty, as if they 
were so many presents. Thus Latif Khw^ijah, who came from a noble family 
inTurkistin, made a frivolous remark on a passage in Tirinizi’s SJiamdil^^ and 
asked how in all the world the neck of the. prophet could be compared to the 
neck of an idol. Other remarks were passed on the steiying camel.^ Some 
again exx:)rpssed their astonishment, that the prophet, in the beginning of 
his cai.*eer, plundered tho caravans of Quraish ; that he had fourteen wives; 
that any manied w'oman vras no longer to belong to her husband, if the 
prophet thought her agreeable, &c. ^ ^ * At night, w^hen there were social 


^ The word in the text is ^ajardh (?). 
In an engagenieat Muhammad lost two 
of his teeth. 

' ® B/dyat, or diddr i IWd dar Jamiai, 

the actual seeing of God in Faradiso, is 
a doctrirje in high favour with the Suiy- 
nis- The SMfahs say, there will be no 
actual seeing. 

A man is called muhMaf hih 
57 /«rVboi.ind by the law, he bo* 

long to the Islam ; secondly, if he have 
*aqt or a sound mind \ thirdly, if‘he have 
reached buluyh, i <?., if he be of age. 

Takwm iiieaus existence between two 
non-existenees {'adamam). Thus a pre¬ 
sent event stands between a past and^ a 
future iion-existeuce. This, the Islam 


says, is the case with the world, whiidi 
will come to an etid. But Akbar denied it, 
as he did not believe in a day uf judg- 
ineiit. 

® Tlie book of the frniom Muhaddis 
(Collector of Traditions) Tirmizi, which 
contains all Triiditions regarding the 
figure and looks of the prophet. The 
word idol is oxpi’essive of great beauty ; 
but the courtiers lauglicd at the phrase 
as unsiiitod to Muhammad, who had abo¬ 
lished idols. 

This refers to the charge of adiilticry 
brou<|ht against 'Atshah, Muhammad s 
favorite wife. The whole story will be 
found in Side’s Qoran, Sur. 24, p. 28B. 





His told forty courtiers to sit down a>s ^ Tlie Foidy,* atid 

every one miglit say or ask wkat he liked. If tlien any one brouglit up a 
question connected with law or religion, they said, ‘‘ You had better ask the 
Mulids aboid that, as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason. ” 
But it is impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remarks which they 
made about the (^ahdbah^ wken historical books happened to he read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Khalifahs, and the 
quarrel about Fadak, the war of yillin,^ &o,,,—would that I w'ere, deaf ! The 
Shi’alis, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were defeated; the good were 
in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day a new order was given, and 
a new aspersion or a new doubt came up; and His Majesty saw in the 
discomfiture of one party a proof for his own infallibility, entirely forgetful 
of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders other’s, slanders himself.’*^* The ignorant 
vulgar had nothing on their tongues hut ^ AUdhu and they looked 

upon repeating this phi'ase, which created so much commotion, as a daily 
religious exercise. MuUd Sheri, at this time, composed a <j;ifaJi of ten Verses, 
in which the following occur 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

"Will over vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I thirtk that the following verso, in all its silliness. 

Will be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a jpi'ayer by the* poor; 

' This year the emperor has (daimed proplietship. 

Next year, if God will, he will bo God.’ 

At the new year’s day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the ’Xllamas 
and the pious, nay even the Qiizis and the Mufti of the realm, to drink 
wine,"^' And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Fiiith, especially 
Faizi, called out, ^^Hero is a bumper to the confusion of the lawyers!” 
On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth degree of 
Aries (a day called Sharafu-lsharaf, and considered particidarly holy by 
His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new j%ir8, or horses, 


* The Chdliil tandn^ or 40 Abddh, 
A:ft.er the death of Muhammad, the last/ 
of the long series of prophets, the earth 
complained to God, that henceforth she 
wontd no longer be honored by prophets 
walking on her surface. God promised 
her, that there shoiild always be on earth 
forti/ (aceordiijg: to some, seimity-two) 
holy Tuen, Ahaals, for whose sake Ho 
would let the o;i,rth remain. The chief of 
the fi'orty is called G-haus. 

J^i'adak is a. vilhigo not fax* from 


Makkali, which Fatimah olainied as her 
own ; but Abu Bakr would not let her 
have it. is a place near the Eu- 

. piuutes, where a battle took place between 
All and Mu’awiyah. 

Both aiiairs form, even nivw-a-da 3 % 
subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and 
Shi'ahs. Hence the author of the Dabi- 
stdn has also made use of tiomi in his 
Dialogues. The reader will find more 
particulars in the notes to the English 
translation of the Dabistan, 




or rlressGB of lionor, aecordmg* to tke rules of jiospitality, or iu proportion of 
tlie tribute tlioy bad brouglit.’^ 

^Iii this year Gtirbadaii Begmm [Ald)ax a axiot] and 
Sultan Bogiim retiirued from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after 
Shah Abu Turab also, and I'timM Kh4ii of Gujrat, returned irom the 
pilgrimage, and brought an inanxonse stone with them, which had to 
bo transported on an elephant. The stone contained, aooording to Abu 
Turdb, an impression of tl^ /oot of the prophet. Akhar*—though it is 
difficult to guess the motive—went four kos to meet it, and the grandees 
were ordered to carry the stone theiuselvea hy turns, and thus it was 
brought to town. ^ 

‘ IP‘ 

In tMs year, Shaikh Mubarik of Nagor said in the i)resence of the 
emperor to Brr Bar, Just as there are interpolations in your lioly books, 
so Ihei’e are many in ours (Qoi’4n ); hence it is impossible to trust either 

(*Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
at the approaching close of the Milloniiiam, he did not make use of the sword, 

* the most convincing proof,’ as Shah of Persia had done. But His 

Majesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader was a 
matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword/ And 
indeed, if His Majesty, insetting up his claims, and making his innovations, 
had spent a little money, ho would have easily got most of the ' courtiers, 
and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

The foUowitig Jiuhd’i of WdqiT i Khusrau was often quoted at couit 
I see in 992 two oorjunctions, 

I see the sign of Mahdi and that of Antichrist: 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the emp^ire, Ii4jah 
Bhagawan said, would willingly believe that Hindus and Musalmdiis 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is, and what 
opinion they hold, so that I may believe.” His Majesty rellected a little, 
vWd ceased to urge the Edjah. But the alteration of the orders of our 
glorious faith wak continued. The. was found in the words IMds i 

the innovation of heresy (990). 

ri)\mng those days also the public prayers and the azd7i, which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the stateliall, were 
aboliBhod. Names Vdio Ahmad, Aluhimmad^ &o,, becaine offensive 

to His Majesty, who thereby wished to please the infidels outside, and 
the princesses inside, the Harem, till, afior some time, those courtiers 
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yho had such names, changed tliera; and ' namos- as YAr Mulammai, 
MuJmnnml Khmi, were altered to Eahmaf.\ To cfill such ill-stfu-red wretelies 
by the name of oxir blessed prophet would indeed be wrong, and there wa»^ 
not only room for improvement by altering their names, but it was even 
necessary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It is wrong to put 
fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ . 

And tliis dostriiotive fire broke all out in A'grah, burnt down great and 
small families, and did not even spare them family tombs—May God forsake 
these wretches!” 

\j>. 315.] 

“ In .Sf/Jl jMsui'** 990, Mir Fathnllah came from the Hak’hlil (rid# above 
p. 33).* *** As he had boon an immediate pupil of Mir trhiasuddm 
Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religious matters. His 
Majesty thought that Pathnllah would only be too g-lad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Path allah was such a stanch Shi’ah, and at the 
same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of mamnion 
and of the nobility, that he would not give up a jot of the tittles of bigoted ■ 
Shi’ism. Even in the statehull he said, with the greatest epmposuro, his 
ShJ’ah prayers—a thing which no one eke would have dared to do. His • 
Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the bigots; but he connived 
at his practices, because he thought it desirable to encourage a man Of such ' 
attainments and practical knowledge. Once the emperor, in Pathullah’s 
presence,’ said to Bir Bay, “ I really wonder how any one in his senses can 
hebeve tliat a man, whose body has a certain weight, could, in the space of 
a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, there have 90,000 conversations 
with God, and yet on his return find his bed still warm'?” So also was the 
splitting of the moon ridiculed. “Why,” said His Majesty, lifting up ^ 
one foot, “it is really impossible for me to lift up the other foot! " 
What silly stories men will believe.” And that wretch (Blr Bar) and some 
other wretches — whose names be forgotten—said, “ Yea, we 'believe ! Tea, 
we trust!” This great foot-experiment was repeated over and Over again. 

But Fathullah—His Majesty had been every moment looking at him, because 
he wanted him to say something; for he was a new-oomer—looked sti-aight 
before liimself, and did not utter a ayUahle, though ho was all oar.” 

Here Baddoni mentions tlie transLations from Sanscrit into Persian 
whioh have been alluded to above, p. 104. It is not quite certain , 
whether the translations were made from Sanscrit, or Irorn Hindi traus- 


experiment with his foot, he would induce 
Fathullah, to make a remark on the 
prophet’s ascensiou (m’rdy). 


’ Aa Fathullah was a good mechanic, 
Ahhar thought that by referring to tho 
weight of a man, and tho following 








lations, or from both. Badaoni clearly states that for some traiislatioim, as 
as the ^t/'harban, Hinclas 'vyere -ased. as interpTOters. For other works as 
the Mahabharat, there may have been Hiudi translations or extracts, 
because Akbar kmxself (vide p. 105, note 1) translated passages to Naqib 
Khan. Almlfozl also states that be was assisted hy Pandits when writing 
the iottx'th book of the Ain. Compare Sir H. Elliott^s Index to the 
Historians of India, p. 259. 

V‘ In ihese days (991) new orders were given. The killing of aiiiinals 
^ on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun; during the first eighteen days of the month of Far ward in ; 

' the whole month of Abdn (the month in which His Majesty was born):; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 
i,, who acted against the commaud.y Many a family was ruined. During the 
time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether bom meat, m a 
religions penance, gradually extending the several fasts <h,iring a year over 
six months and even more, with the view of eventuallj discontinuing the use 
of meat altogether. 

(^ A second order was given that the Sun should be wwshippGcl four times 
yV a day, in tho morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun collected, 
and read them daily, devoxiily turning towards the stui; he theii used to get 
hold of both oars, and turning himseK quicldy round a bout, us^d to strike 
the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also adopted several other 
prneticoa connectocl with sim -worship. He used to weai* the Hindu mark on 
his forehead, and ordered the band to play at midnight and at break of day. 

I Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed into store rooms, or given to 
Alindii Chaulcidto. For the word (public prayer), His Afajesty 

used the term jmd' (copulation), and for ha^^/a^ ala^ ho said ^ahlct taldd. 
The cemetry within the town was ordered to be sequestered. 

[p. 324.] ; 

f '' In the same year (991), His'Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and Muhammadans, one of thorn being called 
Jihairpurah^ and the other DharmpiLrah. Some of Abxilfazl’s people wore 
put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding the poor. 
As an immense number of fXogis also flocked to tliis establishment, a tliird 


^ Mayya*ala ‘hayya ala-gyalah' 
[the W’ag/ fonn of ^Come quick 

to the prayer,’ is a phrase which ocoai-s 


in the Asdti. ITalala talald is a phrase 
used by drunkards in the height of mirth. 






place was built, wbicb got the name of Jogipkmlu (His Majesty also called 
some of the Jogis, and gave them at niglxt private interviews, enquiiing 
into abstruse tiniths ; their articles of faith ; their occupations ; the iirfluence , 
of pensiveness ; their several practices and Uvsages ; the power of being 
absent from the body; or into alchemy, physiognomy, and the power 
of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty efen learned alchemy, and 
showed in public some of the gold made by him. Once a year also during 
a night called Skrdi^ a gi’e'^t meeting was held of all Jogis of the empire, 
when the emperor ate and iraiik with the principal Jogis, who promised 
him that he should live three and four times as long as ordinary men. His 
Majesty fully heheved it, and connecting them promises with other inferences 
he had drawn, he got quite convinced of it. Fawning court doctors, wisely 
enough, fo\md proofs for the longevity of the emperor, and said that the 
cycle of the moon, during which the lives of men are short, was drawing 
to its close, and that the cycle of Saturn' was at hand, with which a 
new cycle of ages, and consequently the original longevity of mankind, 
would again commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy 
books th at men used to live rxp to the age of one thousand yeai's, whilst in 
Sanscrit books the ages of some men were put down aS ten thousand years; 
and in Thibet, there were even now a class of Xdmahfi^ or Mongolian, 
devotees, and recluses, fuid hermits, that live two hundred years, and 
more. For this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these 
L4mahs, limited the time he spent in the Hai-em, curtailed his food and 
drink, but especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the 
crown of his head, and let the hahs at the sides grow, because he believed 
that the soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the cro wn 
(which is the tenth opening^ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, wliieh the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
wall pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

His Majesty gave his religious system the name of TaulM i IMM, ox 
VDivine Monotheism.’ 


* Znhaly in Persian Kaiwartf Saturn. 
This planet is looked upon as the fountain 
of wisdom . Nizami says mwdd S safimh 
hahaiwdn supurd^ ‘He (Muhammad) gave 
Saturn the power of writing.' Ant\jdr 
SiihaiU, in praise of some physician, 
Zuhal shdgird i 4 dar nukhtahddni^ 
* Satiini in wisdojn is his pupil/ Hence 
•the famous astronomer Abulqasim has tho 
laqab (title) of G-hulim i Zuhal, Besides, 
there arc several cycles of years, over 
which each of the seven planets reigns. 
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Tlie first cycle was that of Satum, during 
which tlie ages of men were long. The 
last cycle is that of the moon, during 
which people do not attain a very old 
age. It existed already at the time of 
Hafiz, who says, Tn cJUk sho7*est kih dar 
dmir i qamar mibinim, ‘What misfortune 
is this which wo witness in the cycle of 
the moon.' 

® Vide my text edition, Fourth boolc, 

p.8,L9. 




Be also called, according to tlie manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special ciiscixjlegr (slaves),} A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 

who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to the 
window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the siin, and declaired, they, 
had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and diink, before they 
had seen the blessed , countenance of the emperor ; and everj^ evening, there 
was a regular coui’t assembly of needy Hindus and Muliamniadaus, all sorts 
of people, men and women, healthy and sick, a (|_‘ueer gathering, and a most 
terrible crowd, ( No sooner had His Majesty finished saying the 1001 names 
of the ' Greater Luminary’, and stepped out into the halcoiiy, than the whole 
orowd prostrated themselves.) Clmating,—thji^ling^ JBra collected 

anotiier set of 1001 nartms of ^ His Majesty the Sun,’ and told the emperor that 
he was an incarnation, like Bto, Kislm, and other infidel kings; and though 
Lord of the world, he had assumed his shape, in order to play with the 
people of our planet. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit 
verses, said to have been taken from the sayings of ancient sages, in which 
it was i^redicted that a great conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honor Brahmins and cows, and govern the eaith with justice. They also 
wrote this nonsense oii old looking paper, and shewed it to the emperor, 
who believed every word of it^ 

in this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cxihlt square of 
the Hanahs and the Qullaimn^ of the Shda’is and Shi’ahs were compared. 
The fliiid quantum of the Hanafis was greater than that of the others. 

His Majesty once ordered that the Sunnis should stand separately from 
the Shi’ahs, when the Hindustanis, without eiiception, went to the Sunni 
aide, and the Persians to the Shi’ah side.” 

[p, 336.] 

During this year [992], MuHd H^hddd of Amrohah and MulM Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to Eatter the emperor; for they had beon* 
appointed to (^ad^*^hips in the Du^b of the Panj^b. Mulld Sheri presented 
io His Majesty a poem made by liiin, entitled Mazdr 8Md% or ' The Thousand 
Bays,’ which contained 1,000 qifa'hs in praise of the Sun. His Majesty w as 
much pleased.” 

iAt the feast of the emperor-s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II. p, 338.] 


» QuUatam, two large jars mntaining 
1,200 rati i Hrdqi (iraqi pounds) of 
water. According to the Shiahs 
and the Shali’i sect, water does not 
become mjis, or soiled, from its being 
used, provided the ij^uantity of water 


weigh not less than 1,200 ntfl, or the cube 
of 3| spans. Hatiiifth fixed (10 
just deep enough that the hand, in passing ^ 
over it, do not touch the bottom. The 
experiment which Akbar made had for its, 
object to throw blame on the HauaiiSunnis. 
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“ They were admitted a« disciples in sets of tw^elvo, one set at a 
and declared their willingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow the 
iiew religion. Instead of the usual tree/ His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and the adTancemeht 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in 61oth studded witir 
jewels^ and wore it on the top of their tui’bans. The plirase * Allahu Akhaf 
was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing ^nth dice, 
and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was every thing else 
admitted which is fbrbidden in the IsUm. A play-house was even built at 
Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the players on interest 
(vide Second book, Ain 1*5). Int&re&t and (money given at the end 
of the play to the hy-stander^s) were looked upon as very satiefactoiy tilings. 

Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixteen, were not to 
many, and the story of the marriage night of the Prophet with qiddkqaK^ 
was totally disapproved of.^But why should I mention other hlasphemies--- 
May the attention which any one pays to them run away like Quicksilver*— 
really I do not know what human ears cannot bear to hear! 

The sins which all prophets are known to have corxiiaittcd, were cited 
as a reason, why people should not believe the words of the ixrophets, So 
especially in the case of David® and the story of Uriah. And if any one 
dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as fit to be 
killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was called a law'- 
yer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, * What people 
isow, that they shall reap,* they fheinselves became notonous in the whole 
world as the greatest heretics by their damnable innovations, and * the 
infallible authority* got the nick name of AliijaU.^ Yes, ' If the king is bad, 


% ^ Heads of vsccts give tbeir pivpih 
frees, not of genealogy, but of disiciple** 
ship, as, Ahmad, disciple of 'All, disciple 
;Of (Mu m, disciple of Bayaaid, <fec., endhig 
with their own name and the name of 
that disciple to wliom the tree (shajarah) 
is given, 

qiddtqah is the title of 'Aishah, the 
daugh ter of Abd Bakr. “ She was six 
years old, when she was engaged to 
Muhammad, who was then tiSy years 
old. The actual marriage took place, 
when she was nine years old. ‘ 1 aat,’ she 
relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, when 
my mother called me. I went to her, 
not knowng what she wanted- She 
took my hand, and led me to the door 
of the house. I now guessed what she 
wished to do with me : my heart throbbed, 
but I soon got again composed. I washed 
my lace and my head, and was taken 


inside, where several women were as¬ 
sembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done; 
they handed me over to the prophet.* 
As she was so young, she took her toys 
to the house of the prophet. The pm* 
pbet loved her so nfiuch, that even in the 
mosque, at the time of the service, he 
put his head under her veil, and caressed 
her, and played -with her hair (Tha’laM 
Tafsir 2,180); and he told the faithful that 
{?he would he his wife in Paradise.” Prom 
Sprenger*s Life of Muhammad ITT. p. 62. 

® David counts as a prophet. The* 
hook revealed to him is the zabur^ or the 
psalms. 

Ifroperly father of ignorance. Ba- 
daoni means Abulfazf, which name 
signifies father of wudom. Besides, 
Abulfa^lhad the tide{taX^kaUu<^) Alla^nf, 
the most learned, 









tlie Vizier is worse. ^ TjOoking; after worldly mattei's was*^ placed before reli¬ 
gious ooiieerna ; but of all things, these innovations were the most important, 
and m&Tj thing else accessory. 

In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, Jlis 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the J'ancyb^to, which are held on Hew 
year’s-day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment of the 
Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other married 
ladies. Ob such occasions, His Majesty spent much money; and the 
important affairs of Harem people, marriage-contracts, and betrothals of 
boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

I The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 
and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensible ; to them belongs half 
the army and half the land.. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls can 
point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselyes. But if 
others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any sacrifice, 
His Majesty reproved or punished them. Bor their honour and iseal he did 
not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with lus views or not ,’7 

[p, 340.] ^ 

this year Sidpffi ^^IOiwdjah died. He also belonged to the otect 
disciples of His Majesty, After biuying liim, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over liis mouth, but 
God hnows best,” 

During tho month of Qafar {the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusufzais. Baddom says (p. 350) 

‘^Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Ba^ idso, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
^ dogs in lieU, and thus got something for the abominahle deeds he had done 
during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grapdees and 
persons of renown were killed, as Hasim XMn, ^ and Khwdjah ’ilinb, 
paymaster (colonel) of lOian Jahdn, and Mulla Sheri, the poet, andmnny 
others whose names I cannot specify. The az Khivcfjah ^Arab haif^ 


* List of grandees, Text edition 
ofihe Am, p. 227, Ho, 220, where for 
Husain re^ Hasan* _ ^ In the^ MSS. of 
the Ain lie is called or My‘MS. 
of tW Tabaqat reads Fatanz 

and calls him a liazdri^ The 


edition of Badaoru has wrong His 
biography is not given in the "MaaMr 
ulumard* 

® The letters give 903; hence one 
more 094. 







express tli© T^irlkh of ilie defeat, by one less, Hakfm Abiilfatb and Zain 
IDi^i. 11 , on the 5th Eahfulawwal, reached with their defeated troops the fort of 
Atalv.* Blit His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee more than 
for that of Bir Bar. He said, Alas 1 they could not even, get his body out 
of the pass, that it might have been burned hut at last, he consoled 
himself witli the thought, that Bir Bar was now free and independent of all 
earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there was 
no necessity that he should be cleansed by fii-o.’’ 

^New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Fage 356.] 

!No one was to marry more than on© wife, except in eases of barren¬ 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule w’as, ‘ On© God, and one wife.’’ Women, [ 
on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, . 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, they • 
mighi. do so, though, this waa"^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A Hindu 
girl, wdioso husband had died before the marriage was consummated, should 
not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a hardship, they '■ 
should not be prevented (from, burning the girl); ^but then a Hindu widow 
should take the girl, ^ 

Again, if disciples meet each other, one should say ^ AUd/m Aklar^^ and j 
the other should respond ‘ Jolla Jddhhu.^ These formulas vrere to take the 
place of oiu’ saldrn, and the answer to the salcm^ The beginning of coimtihg 
Hindu months shoidd be the 2Bth day, and not' the 16th, because the latter 
was the invention and innovation of Eikram^ljit. The Hindu feasts, 
likewise, wore to take place in accordance with this rule. But the order 
was not obtByed, though farm^is to that effect, as early as 990, had been 
sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

^Common people should no longer leai’n Arahic, because such people' ^ 
were generally the cause of much mischief* Cases between Hindus should i. 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by Musalm^n H it were, 

necessary to have recourse to oaths, they should put heated irons into the" 
hands of the accused, who was g*^uilty if his hands were burnt, but. innocent 
if not j or they should put the hands of the accused into hot, licpiid butter; 
or the licensed should jump into water, and if lie came to the surface before 
an arrow' had returned to the ground, wliich had been shot off when the man 
jumped into the water, he was guilty. 




* The text has wasagainst the 
id^m of the Mmlus (?). 

* The text of the whole i)assago is 


clouhtful. The readings of the three 'MSS. 
which Maulawi Aghjfi Ahmad ’All had in 
editing Badaoni,, give xio sense. 
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/ i (people slioiild be buried witK their head« towards the eastj and thi^ir feet 
towards the west/ His Majesty even commaneed to sleep in this position.^^ 

[p. 368.] 

(*^ In the same year the prohibition of the etudy of Arabic was extended 
to aU. People should learn Astronomy, Alathematics, Medicine, and 
Philosophy. The Taiikh of this order is FasM i (996)/^ ^ ) 

’ ( On the 10th day of Muhan*am 996, His Majesty had invited the 

E'hdn Kli^nan, and Mdn Bingh (who had just been appointed govor- 
nor of Bahdr, IHjipur and Patna); and wliilst they were drinking, His 
(Majesty commenced to talk about the Hivine Faith, in oilier to test Mdn 
Singh. He said without reserve, '*If Your Majesty mean by the term cKf 
membership, wiUingnese to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty dear 
proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examming me ; but if the 
term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a Hindu. 
And if l am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to say so— 
but besides tlinduism and Isl^m, I know of no other religion.” The 
f^mporcit then gave up urging him .J 

During the month of Qa/cM- 996, Mirza Fiildd Beg BarHs managed 
to get on© iiight MxdU Ahmad of T’hat’hah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the MxiUd openly reviled [as Bhi’ahs 
do] the companions of the proi)het. The Tdrikh of this event is expressed 
hj woxiiii Fiildd^ ^ Hail, steel of Puldd,’^ or by Khkh i 

* hellish hog !’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his agony, 

1 saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig/ and others too 
witnessed it-—0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil which may 
befall us! His Maiesty had Mirzd PuM tied to the foot of an elephant 
and (hugged through the streets of Ldhor; for when Hakim Abulfath, at 
the roquest of the emperor, had asked the Mfrx^, whothor ho had stabbed 
at the Mulld horn religious hatred, he had said, If religious hatred had 
been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater one’* than the 
MullA”^ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, who said, 
This fellow is a scoundrel; he must not be allowed to remain alive,” and 
ordered Ms execution, though the people of the Harem asked/the emperor 
to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The MuUa outlived 


* This was an infiult, because the 
Mtihamniadans in India fact^ the west 
during prayer. Wide lournal Asiatic 
Society, JBengal for 1868, p. 56. 

® Sunnis assert that this, transfigura¬ 
tion into an animal i^mtsW) happens 
Tory oiteri to Shi ahs, because they revile 
the Qakdbah. Paizi, according to Ba- 


daoni, looked ami barked like a dog, 
when dying. Another thing which the 
Sunnis all ovir India quote as a great 
proof of the correctness of their mazha6, 
is that no Shi'ah can ever become a kdjiz, 
i, e., no Shfah can oommit the Qoran to 
memory. 

® KHher Akbar, or Abnlfazl. 





the Mirz6. tlir^pe or four days. The Shf ahs, at the time of waf^hmg 
corpse, Bay that, in conformity with their religion, they put a long nail into 
the anu8^ and plunged him Boyeral times into the river/ After his burial, 
Shaikh. Faizi and Shaikh AbulfazJ. put guards over his gtave ; but notwith¬ 
standing all precaution, during the year His Majesty went to Kashmir, the 
people of Labor, one night, took the hideous corpse of the MuU^i from the 
gime, and burned it.” 

Ipp. 375, 376, 380.] 

999, the desh of oxen, biiffaloes, goats, horses, and camehs, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, thoy^^ ' 
should not prevent her; but she should not bo forced.^ Circumcision was ■ 
forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the mU of ; 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher’s relations, the fingers whieli i 
he used in eating. r 

(in 1000, the custom of shaving od the beard was introduced.”} ' 

In 1002, special orders were given to the kotwdlH to carry out. r 
Akbar,’s commands. They will be found in the ‘Third book of the Ain, 

Am 5. The follow’ing ai’e new : 

If any of darmmijyah^ disciples died, whether man or woman, they 
should hang some uncooked grains and a bramt brick round the neck of the 
eoipse, and throw it into the river, arid then they should take out the corpsb^ 
and bum it at a place where no water was. But this, order is based upon a 
fimdainental rule, which His Majesty indicated, but which I cannot here 
mention. 

If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he slmiM 
not he with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, whether 
veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her husband, she 
should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there what she liked// 

391.] / ^ 

At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, hut they might again buy them, if they acquired means to repay 
their price. (Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become Muvsal- 
m^lns, were allowed to goba(3k to the faith of them fatliers. No man should 
be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should he 
allowed to change Ms religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in love, 
with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken from him ‘ 


* This was done to clean the intestines 
of fae-cesi which were thrown into the 
river from which the Sunnis got their 


water. 

® From darmn^ 
167,1.1. 


for which vide p. 





by force, and 1)0 givon bade to hev famil}’’. People eliould not be molestod, 
f if tkey wished to build eburohes and prayer rooms, or idol temples, or fire 
^ temples.” j 

[p. 398.] 

In this year A'zam Klian rotumed from Makltali, whore he had sitSered 
much harm at the hands of the Shailfs,'and throwing away the blessing 
wHch he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately on hj| 
retuin, the Divine Faith, porfonning the sijdah and following aU. other rules 
, nf discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at social meetings 
*and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith from the Iteverend 

Master Ahidfazl, and got Ghiizipiir and Hajipur as ^ 

[p. 404.] 

“ During Uie Muharram of 1004, 9adr Jahhi, mufti of the empire, who 
had heon promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined the Divine 
Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having taken the of 

the new ^igion, ho ran into the net like a fish, and got Ms Easdriship. He 
even asked His Majesty what he was to do with his beard, when he was told 
to let it bo. On the same day, Muha Taqi of Shushtar® joined, who looks 
upon himself as the loai-ned of all learned, and is just now engaged in 
rendering the Shiilmtoiah into prose, according to the wishes of the emperor, 
using the phrase jallat ^azmatvhu »» 'azza ahanuhti,* wherever the word 
occurs. Among others that joined were Bhaikhzddah Goshlah Ivh4n 
' ofBan^ras; MulM Shfih Muhammad of ghah4b4d;‘ and Alimaxl, who. 

(.daimed to belong to the progeny of the famous Muhammad G,hau8. They 
all accGi)ted the four degrees of faith, and received appointoents m 
Oemmiihders from One Hundred to Five Himdred, gave up their beards 
agi-eeably to the rules, and thus looked like the youths in Paradise. The 
words mditwdsh i ehmd, or ‘ several shavers’, express the tdrikh of this event 
(1004). The new candidates behaved like Hindus that turn Mtdmmmadai),® 
or like those who are dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards 
their relations, who say to them, “My dear little man, these rags will W' 
old to-morrow, hut the IsHm will still remain on your neck. Tliis Ahmad, 
‘the little is the same who claimed to be the pupil, or rather the perfect 

Buccesi^or, of Shaikh Ahmad of EgjTjt. He said that at tlie express desire of 
thM religious leader of the ago, he had come to India, mid the Shaikh 
had frequently told him, to assist tlie Sultan of India, should h© commit an 


* • This is the title of the tulers of Makkah. 
® fdiaft, which has been explained on 
p. 166, also means a fish hwh. 

» Ft* List of Grandees, Second Book, 
No. 362. 


* Because Mulianiiuadans use such 
phrases after the name of God. 

* Ft* j). 106, note 1. 

* That is, over-zealous. 







error, aiicl lead him l>aek Irom everlasting clamuation. But tlie opposite 
was the ease.” 


|So far Bad4oiii. We have, therefore, the follomtig Kst of mem¬ 
bers of the Dhine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all 
Muhamiriadans; but to judge from Badaoni^s remarks, the number of 
those that took the Sha<^ty must have been much lai’ger’. 

1. Abulfazl. 

2. Faizi, his brother, AJvbar’s court-poet. 

3. Shaikh Mubarik, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja’far Beg Acaf Khan, of (itizwin, a historian and poet. 

5. Qasim i Kahi, a poet. 

6. ’Abduc 9 araad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. AV.am, Khan Kokah, after his return from Makkah. 

8. Mxilla Sh4h Muhammad of Shahabcid, a historian. 

9. Ahmad. 

10 to 12. Jahan, the crown-lawyei', and his two vsons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwdjah, a cadr.’ 

15. Mirzd Jani, chief of T’hat’hah. 

16. Taqi of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shaiklnsadah Gosalah of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Nos. 4 fo 6 are taken from the Ain ; the others are mentioned in 
t]ie above extracts from Badaoni. The literary element is well 
represented in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbur’s views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Isldm to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of anew Faith combining the principal features of Hindu¬ 
ism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to 
the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer lU'ticle in the 
Habistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaoni, it will only 
be necessary to collect the few remarks which are new.^ 

The follovvlug two iniraolos are connected with Akbar’s birth, 
p. 390.*] 

‘ Vi4e also 8hctt and 7ko;t/ers* English Translation of the Dabistan, III, p. 49. 
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Mas’ildj eonof Kliwdjah Malimud, son of Khwajab Miirshid- 
nlhaq, wKo was a gifted (^SM i said to tlie writer of tliis book, 
My faftei' . related, he had hoard from great saints, tliat the Lord of the 
faith and the world ^ reveals himself.’' 1 did not know, whether that angnst 
personage had appeared or would appear, till, at last, one night I saw that 
event, and when I awoke, Isuddenly arrived at that place, where the blessed* 
Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the moiitli of Eajab of the year 949, 
tlio lord Jalaluddin Akbar, the august son of Huniajiin Pddishah and 
Hamidah B^u Begum.” 

The second miracle has beeli related above, on p. 163, note 3. 
These two noiracles make up the first of. the four chapters, into which 
the author of the Dabistdn has divided his article on the Divine Paith.’" 
TThe second , chapter contains religious dkilogues, and extracts from 
Bad4oni, wliichia^e rather conjeetmally rendered in Bhea’s Translation, 
The third chapter contains remarks on the w^orship of the sun and stai’s, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-woi‘ship of the T4tdrs.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth hooks of the Ain. 

jp. 410. His Majesty also sent money to li’dn, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of ArrLsher,”'* ^ 

.P. 412. AbuMaj;:! woto, as a mmterpart to Ms comme^vtary m the Ayatid- 
Jcuf fri (P- 169), a preface to the translation of the Mah^bharat {vide p. 105) 
of fcwoyw 2 . 

F. 413, *^*When SuMn Khw^jah,^ who belonged to the members of the 
Divin 0 Baith, was near his death, he said that he hoped^ IIu Majesty would not 
have him luried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a with a 
peculiar lw*fi and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater luminaiy, 
whoso light cleanses from all sins, might shino upon him.*^* 

l^hould a Hindu woman fall in love with a Mulianimadan, and be 
converted to the Isldin, she would betaken away by force and banded over 
to her family; hut so should also a Musalmdn u)oma% who had fallm in love 
with a Hindu, h prem7ited from joining HinduisniF’^ 

I\ 414. ** I hoard from MulK Tarsou of Badakhshan, who was a Hanafi 


" Tlde p l7hm)te2. 

® The author of the Dabistan gives 
much prominence to the idea that the 
power and success of the Tatars was in 
some way my si cnously con n ected with 
their sun and star worship, and that thoir 
conversion to the Islam waS looked xipoti 
as the beginning of their dexiline. It 
Iook4as if the writer wishwl to coiujcct 
this idea with Akbar’s successofs ttad sun-^ 
worshix:). 


® Eegarding this Ardsher, Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal for 1868, p. 14, 
Ald>ar’.s tire temple was la the Harem, 
above, p. 204, 

® The words in IbJics are not in 
Badaonl. The object of the order was 
evitiontly to prevent a woman from 
doing what she liked; for, according to 
the Muhammadans, women are looKod 
upon as 7idqip udaqL 






by sect, that once during the year 1058, ho had ^^one on a pilgrimage to 
gikandnih, the Imrial place,of Alcbi^*. “One of my eotnpanion6,^Mic said, 
declined to enter the pure mausoleoni, and even abused the [Representative 
of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ^*If Akbai* possesses hidden 
knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief/^ Soon after a piece of a 

broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe/^ ' 

jF\ 43L “IivMnlidn, I saw Shah Salamidlah, who has renouncGd the 
world, and is a mmhkid (Unitarian). He is yeiy rigid in diseiidine, and avoids 
the society of men. He said, he had often been in company with Jaldluddin 
Akbar, and had heard him frequently Bay,/‘Had I forineriy possessed 
the knowloclgo which I now have, I would never have* chosen a wife for 
myself'; for upon old women I look as mothere, on women af my age as 
sisters, and on girls as daughters.’*' A friend of mine said, he had heard 
Nawdb Abul Hasan, called Lashkar IQidn of Mashhad, report the same as 
having been said by Akbar. 

Saltoxillah also said that God’s Eepresentative (Akbar) had often 
W'ei)t and said, 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, so that 
the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other living animals/’ 
A sign of the sagacity of this king is this,, that he employed in his servico 
people of all classes,^ dews, Persians, Turanis, &:c., becaxise one class of people, 
if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause rebellions, as in tlie ease 
of the Uzbaks and Qkilbdshes (Persians), who used to dethrone their kings. 
Hence Shdh ’Abbds, son of Sultan IChudabandah i 9afiiWi, imitated the 
practice of Akbar, and favoured the Guijis (Georgians), Akbar paid 
likexvise no regard to hereditary power, or genealogy and fame, but favoured 
those whom ho thought to excel in knowledge and manners.” 

The» passages in the Ain which refer to Akbar’s religious views are 
the following :~p. HI; 11; 48; 49 ; 54; 57; 58, 1. 4 from below; 
Ain 26, p. 61; p. 90, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very 
likely those which w^ene alluded toby Baddoni, ude above p. 180, 1. 18 ; 
p. 91, note 3 ; p. 103, note 3 ; 104, 105, 106 ; p. 108 I 22, beeause the 
maldng of likenesses” is as much forbidden by the Islam, as it was 
interdicted by the Mosaic law ; Ain 72, p. 153 ; 159 ; Am 77, p. 162 ; 
Am 81, p. 216. In the Second .Book, Ams 18,19, 22, 23, 24, 25 ; in the 
IIIcl hook, eiid of Ain 1 (Tarikh Hahl); Ains 2, 5, 9/10 ; and lastly, 
the greater part of the fifth book. 

^It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar^s religious views do 
tiot extend beyond the year 1596, when the gToater i)rxi’t of the Ain , had 

'• Vide tlie notes to Am 30 of ike Second Book. 





been completed. Baddoaf s enck 'with A, H. 1004, or A. I). 

1595; blit liis remarks on Akhar’s religion become more and more 
‘ sparing towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir 
in his ‘ Memoii’s/ are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596, Ak'baa*, in all 
probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other pecti’- 
, liaiities of his monotteistio Parsi-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. TN 
story related in that edition of Jahingirk Memoirs which has been 
ti’iinslated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalin4n, and 
‘ repented^ on his, death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every other 
particular of that narrative.* 

’WitE Akbar’s death,the Bivine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood^ 
and had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we 
except the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses 
had remained passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 209, had 
died before Akbar; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took 


* The story of Akbar’s * converalon’ is 
S-lso repeahAl in Elphinstone's History, 
^.Berioiul edition, p. 531. The Miilli whom 
V' Altbar, according to Price's Memoirs, is 
said t0 called, is Jahan who, 

as remarked above on p, 209 was a mem¬ 
ber of the Divine Paith. This in itself is 
improbable. Besides, the Tuzuk i Ja- 
h/ingiii, as published by Sayyid Ahmad, 
says nothing about it.' Nor does the 
Iqbalnamah, a poor production {though 
written in beautiful Irani Persian), or 
Khali Khan, allude to the conversion, 
which,if it had taken place, would ceitamly 
hav e been mentioned. Kbafi Khan espe¬ 
cially would have meutiolied it, because 
he says of Badaoui, that he said and wrote 
about the religious views of the Kmporor 
things which he should not have related 
(mde Khdfi Khan, L, p. 196). The silence 
of the author of the Dabistau is still 
more conviiicing, whilst the story of Mulla 
Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his 
companion against Akbi^r (p. 210), 

aore proofs that Akbar did not ‘ repent.* 
To this we have to add that Jah4igi.r, 
in his Memoirs, adopts a respectful phrase- 
ology when mentioning the sun, which 
he calls Matirat Kanjyir i A'mm;; 
he also continued the sijdah^ though 
ohensivc to pious Muhammadans, and 
Akbar’s Solar Era, thouga it involved 


a loss to the revenue, because for 
eve^y 33 lunar yearn, the state only 
received taxes for 32 solar year^ ; ho 
allowed some Hindu customs at Court, 
as the ItdKhi {vids above p. ISd), and 
passed an order, not to force HindUxS to 
join the Mmn (Tit:ytih, p. 100). 

® Akbar died on the i Ohahir» 
sJiamhih, lith Jumddadukhra 1014 
A. H., which, accordmgto note 3 of p. 171, 
is our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, 
as ill Price, and all European Historians], 
the 15th October, 1605, old style. Hence 
Akbar would have died in the night 
which followed the day on which he cele¬ 
brated his 8i;xty4hii*d biifh-day, if we 
adopt our mode of reckoning ; vide p. 62, 
note 1. 

There is some confusion in the Histories 
regarding the exact day of Akbar’s death. 

Tlie P ddishdhndmah (VoL I, p, 60) says 
that Akbar died at the age of sixty-three 
(solar) years and one day, in the jught of 
the Ghahdrskambih (the night between 
Tuesday and Wednesday) of the 12th Ju* 
mddalukkra, corresponding to the 2d 
Abdn oi Akbar’s Era. I'he Mir-dt and 
KhdfiKhdn (I, p. 235) give the same; the 
latter adds that Akbar died at midnight. 

The Padishahnamah (p. 69) and Khafi 
^fhai) (p. 246) fix julus, or accession, 
of Jahangir for Thursday the 20th Juma- 





again to sophistry, and tried to create sensations under JahAngir.' A,s 
Jahangir did not trouble himself about any religion, Akbm’s siririt 
of toleration soon changed to iudiiferenoo, tod gradually died out, when 
a reaction in favoxir of bigotry set in under Aurangzeb. But people stiU 
talked of the Divine Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the 
Dahistdn collected his notes on Akbar’s rehgion.® 


j 


Am 78. 

the MUSTER OP ELEPH ANTS. 

The beginning of the inustbrs is made with this animal. Thd Khd^ah 
elephants vdth their furniture luid oniainents are tlie ttot whirii are daily 
brought before Hi.s Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the SdqaJi elephants are mustered according to their num¬ 
ber. On Tuesdays from ton to twenty are mustered. The Bitikehi, during the 
muster, niust bo ready to answer any cpiestions as to the name of each animal 
(there are more than five thousand elephants, each having a different name. 
His Majesty knows to wHch section most of the elephants bolong-~ten 
elephants form a section of ten {dah&i), and fue in charge of an esperiencedf 
officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the possession of His Majesty: 
the priTO; the quantity of food; the fige of the animal; where it. was bom; 
the period of heat, and the duration of that state each time; the date when 
an elephant was made khdi^ah,; its promotion, in the halqahs; the time when 


daluklira, or the lOth Iban, I e,, 8 days 
after Akbar's death. 

MubaiHrnttd Hadi, ill his preface to the ’ 
Ttmik i Jahdngvn, says that Akbar died 
on the Shah i Chahdrshamhih, l^th 
Jwnddaluhhra * and Sayyid Ahmad’s 
Edition of the Tu7;uk refei’s the to 
Thursday tha^jJ/A jumadalukhra; hut 
the word ig often coufbmlded in 

MSS, with 

Again the Mir-dt, and Sliarif i Irani 
in his IqhdlmimaJi^ mention the M4s as 
having taken place on Thursday, the 
Jiiinadaluklira. .Lastly, the pre¬ 
faces of the AWAa-wf/ i Jahdngvn refer 
ilio JuMb to the third Tlansday [ the 
twentieth day] of Jnmadalawwal fa mis¬ 
take for alukhra^, oorrosponding to the 
or tho <?/efri<?/iZ'//, of Alban. 

^ f ide Tnziik, p. 22. 
f Only one of Akbars innovations, the 
S'^dah, formally abolished by Shah- 
^‘During the reigns of 
shydni [Akhar], and Jh/wai? Mahdni 


[JaJuin^fr], it was customary for courtier 
on meeting their Majesties,or on receivinc 
a present, to prostrate themselves, plafnnt 
the torehead on tlie ground.* * * Thii 
custom had also obtained in antiquity 
hut had been abolished by the Islam * * 
When His Majesty [Shahjahan] moimtec 
the throne, he directed his imperial cain 
the automs o^ 
the Laithe strict ohsevrance of whicl 
had died away^ and turned his an'>*usj 
zeal to re-bitilding the edifice of tlie"la\* 
of the prophet, mhich had all hut decayed.. 
Hence on the very clay of aceession, His 
Majesty ordered that putting the forehead 
on the ground should he restricted to 
God. Majiabat KhAn, the Commander- 
m-Chiet; ohjected at finst, &e. HisMaiestv 
would not even allow the Zamimbos,at 
kissing the ground, and subsequently 
uitroduoed a fourth Tasliai [Akhiir hiwi 
fixed three, ysflle p. 158,1.5j.” JPddiisIidh^ 
namaMjf.llO. 
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the tusks ai*e cut;; how many times His Majesty has mounted it; how many 
timofiJ it was hroiight for riding out; the time of the last muster ; the 
* coiLdition of the keepers; the name of the Amir in chai’ge. For ail other 
elephants eight things are to he reported, viz.^ the change of its name (?) > 
the repetition of it; its price; Ixow it came into the possession of His 
Majesty; whether it is fit for ricling, or for carrying burdens; its rank; 
whether it has plain furniture or not; which rank the Faujdar has assigned 
to it* The rule is, that every Faujdar divides Ms elephants into fom* classes, 
separating those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are 
to remain with him, or whether he has to give some to other Faujddrs. 

Each day five ia-hwili (transferable) elephants are inspeotodby an experien- 
cedman. The following custom is observed: Wlien new elephants arrive for 
the government, they are handed over in fifties or liundreds to experienced 
officers, who fix their ranks* Such elephants are called elephants. 

“WTien, His Majesty inspects them, their rank is fi.rially settled, and the 
elephants are transferred to the proper sections. Eveiy Sunday one elephaixt 
is brought before His Majesty, to be given away as a present to some 
deserving servantv Several haJqahs are set apart for this purpose. The 
rank of the Ichdgah elephants formerly depended on the number of times 
they had been inspected by His Majesty; but now their precedence is fixed 
by the number of times His Majesty has mounted them. Jiixihe JiSqahs^ 
the precedence of elephants is determined by the price. When ail elephants 
have been mustered, the kh^Qah elex)haiits are again examined, ten every 
day. Then come the elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past 
themselves. After them come the hal.q[ahs. As they are arranged in 
sections according to the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their 
value either enhanced or lowered,, and are then put among their ecpials. 
For tins reason, many Paujd^irs are anxious to complete their sots, and 
place themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Eaujd'ar is found correct, some more are put 
in his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Faujdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, ai’e preferred, in making up the comple- 
monts, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Faujdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elejffiants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
Ofttablislunent, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
tlioir rank, and orders them, to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before Ilis Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 




THE MtrSTEE OE HOIiSES. 


Tliey begin with the stables of forty; then come the stables of the 
princes; then tho IcMqah courier horses; then the counti-y-brccl,- and all 
other stables. When the ten muhur horses haYe been in8j)eoted, they 
bring the G'h/s, Qisrrfys, the horses on which tho hunting leopards ride, and - 
the horses {mde p. 133, 1. 12 ; p. 135, 1. 10 from below, and ^in 64, 

p. 139). Ifre plaee of the horses at the musters, is determined by their 
value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the luecedenco is 
detonnined by tlie time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
thi -00 classes. 'When the ranh of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is idaoed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to the 
third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. If 
horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the frill complement of their horses, or at least 
a complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are 
daily fiUed up during the musters; or if not filled up, they are put in 
charge of separate keepers. Twenty horses are daOy mustered. On • 
Sundays, horses are the first that are mustered- Double the usual number 
are then inspeeted. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, ?/«., 
one fr-om each of the sixty to the forty muhur stables, and one more from 
each o| the thirty to the ten mnhur stables. They are given away 
as presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at inuster.s ofbSzar- 
horses is fixed aocording to the price. .According to tho number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the musters, 
experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced at the , 
time of the p.arades. Horses above thirty muhurs, have their value fixed v,'4 ' 
in tho presence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the State- 
ball is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to wait long 
for pajTiierit of their claims. Wlien horses have been bought, they are 
marked with a peculiar brand, ad that there may he no fraudulent exchange. 

^ From foresight, and on account of the largo profits of the horse-dealera, ' 

His Majesty enforces a tsix of three Eiipees for every ’Irdgi, Mtrjannm {vide 
p. 140, note 2 ), and Arab, imported fi-oin Mbul and Persia; two and a 
half Eupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from r hi nflaluir; 
and two for K&bul horses, and Indian Arab breed. 






A'm 80. 

THE MUSTEES OE CAMELS. 


The beginning is made with eoun try-bred camels, of which five qatdrk 
are daily inspected. Those (officers in charge of five hundred 

(camels) come fc'st who are oldest. The Head Dtogah has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qat4r of excellent Biighdis and Janonazahs. 
Then come the Biighdis, and after them the Jamiu^zahs, the (Ehnrds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the mustOrB takes place 
on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


Km 81 . 

THE MTJSTEB OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to theii* value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences ou Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the —an old festival of thiB coimti’y, on which the 

Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship—several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are very fond of this custom. 

j?- 


‘ , A'fN 82. 

THE MUSTEES OF MULES. 

The musters of Bus beast of burden conimence on Thursdays, when 
six qaprn are inspected in order of their value. Mtiles are mustered once 
a year, 

Foiunefly all mxtsters took x>Iaee as above - described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays; on Wednesdays, His Majosty transacts matters of 
Fiiaanco; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ^ Fi'idays His Majesty 
spends iu the Harem; on Saturdays, the elephants are mustered. 





AFN 83.' 

THE PA'GOSHT REGULATION/ 

His Majostj lias tauglit men sometliing now and practical, and lias 
made an oixeellent rule, wliieh protects the animal, gum^ds the stores, teaches 
equity, reveals the excellent, and stimnJfites the lazy man. Experienced 
people saw their wdsdom increased, and such as inquired into this secret, 
obtained their desires. 

His Majesty ilrst determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different quanhi 
of food produce in the strength of an animal. In hia practic^il wisdom and 
from his desire of teaching people, His Majesty classifies the dishonest 
practices of men. This is done by tlie Pdgoskt regulation. From time to 
time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these dumb creatures. He 
inspects them, and measures their fatness and leanness. At the time of the 
musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness are first examined into, and 
reports are made accordingly. His Majesty then inspects the animals himself, 
and decreases or increases the degrees of their fatness or iMnuess as re¬ 
ported, fixing at the same time the fine for leanness. If, for some reason, the 
allowance of grain or grass of an animal liad been lessened, proper account 
is taken of such a detuoase. The leanness of an elephant has been divided 
into thiiteen classes. ^ 


^ Tlie object of this curious reguLtion 
was t<> (letenuine the amount of the fines 
which Alcbar could justly inflict on the 
officers in charge of the animals belojiging 
to tlie ^^Oourt, if the condition of the 
animals did not correspond to his expect¬ 
ations. The daily quanta of food sup¬ 
plied to the animals had been fixed fy 
Biimite rule^^ (Ains 43, 51, 62, 67. 70), 
and the several Daroghahs (store-heepei’s) 
entered into theic rozndmohahs, or day- 
hoolvS> the quantum daily given to each 
aiximal. These day-hooks were pi'oduced 
at the musters, and special officers 
measured the fatness of each animal, and 
compared it with, the food it had been 
receiving since the last muster, as shewn 
in the day-book. Akhar rletenuincd ti 
maximum latness (A), which correspond¬ 
ed to a mauxiiuum quantity of daily food 
(«). 8iniilnrly, he determined a fatness (B), 
resulting from a daily quantity of food (6), 
though Abulfazl dote not specify how 
this was done. The quantities A, B, &c. 
were then divided into several fractions 


or degrees, as- 


.8A 
8 ^ 


8 ’ 
28 


6A 


> Thus 


in the ease of elephants, the maximum 
fatness (A) was divided into 13 degrees, 

Pd-gosht means a qxmri^r of 
and evidently expresses that the food 
a only produced f A, instetid Of iA. 
Th(3 name was then transfer! ed to the 
regulation. 

We do not know' how' the mustering 
offi(3ers applied Akbar’s rule, whether by 
measuring the circumference of an ani¬ 
mal, or by w'eighing them. The rule 
may appear fanciful and unpractical; 
but it shewB how determined Akbar 
was to fathom the dishom^sty of \m 
Daroghahs. Hence the carcfhlnoss which 
he shewed in assessing fines (Ains 48, 
57), in ordering frequent musters of 
animals and men, in reviving the re¬ 
gulations of branding animals IIS given 
by ’Alauddm Kbilji and Sher Bhah, in 
fixing the perquisites, in paying cash 
for all supplies, in allowing veterinary 
surgeons certain powers, <fec. 

^ The text (p. 163, 1.19) onukterates 
several fractions, or degrees of Ic mncss, 
but they give no sense. The confusion 
oi the is due to the want of inter- 
punctuation. 





For all other animals bosicle the elephant, six degrees have hem laid 
down, vit. the sex’ond, tliird, tifili, seventh, ninth, a,nd tenth [degrees of the 
thirteen for the elephant], ilnd m it is the cmstom of the Faujdirs, to 
mark, at the time of the musters of the halvahs, one halqah which is the 
best in their opinion, and to ptit separate tliat which is the worst, the oihoe.TS 
who inquire into the leanness and fatness, dedirct Mty per cent, from the 
degi'oe of the former, and count one half for the latter halqah* If the 
Faujddr works in ooneert with the B^oghah, and both sign the entries in the 
day-book, the Faujdtlr is responsible for one-fourth, and the Btoghah .tor 
the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old elephants is fixed by 
the condition of the whole haJqaJi. In the horse stables the grooms, water- 
caxTiers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth of the wages. In the case of 
camels, the Daroghah is fined the amount of the grain, and the driver for 
the share of the grass. Li the case of oxen used for carriages, the D^oghah 
is fined for the part, of the grass and the grain ; but the didver is not liable. 
In case of heavy carriages, half the fine is remitted. 


AIN 84. 

ON ANIMAL FIGHTS. EEGIJLATION8 FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of estnbiisliing harmony among people of 
dilferent classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of frieiidslup and union, so 
Guit Gver}^ thing may be done Mdth propriety and order. But as all men 
do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and as eveiy 
ear is not fit to listen to wisdom, His Majesty holds social meetings for 
amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through the 
careful arraugemonts of His Majesty, the court has been changed from a 
field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the egotism and 
conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. Even superficial, 
worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are induced by these 
gatherings to enquire after the road of .salvation/ 

Desr-figJiU. 

The manner of fighting of tins animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is .a source of great amuse¬ 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubbona and timid creature. Oiie himdred and 
one deer are Ihd^ah ; each has a name, and. some peculiar qualities. A 
keeper is phiced over every ten. There aie three kinds of fighting deer, 

^ To join Akbav's Divine Faith. 





fint, those wMeh fight with such as are horn in captivity and with wild ones; 
secondly, such as fight best with tame ones; and thirdly, such as fiercely 
attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different ways. First, 
according to number, the first fighting with the second, the thii-d with the 
fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the second go, the first fights with the 
third, the second wdth the fourth, and so on. If a doer runs away, it is 
placed last; and if it is known to have run away three times, it ceases to he 
kMqah. Betting on these fights is allowed; the stake does not exceed 5 _ 
d&ns. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. Five Iclidgah pair fight 
with each other, and aftoiwards, two klidsah pair from His Majesty’s 
hunting-ground; then five other Ihigah pair. At the same time two pair 
from the deer pai-k of His Majesty’s hunting-ground fight, and afterwards 
five ]ckd(;.ah deer engage with five deer of the eldest prince. Then fourteen 
Jchd^ah pair engage with each other, and fight afterwards with the deer of the 
prince, till the fight with the deer of the prince is finished. Uixm diis, the deer . 
of princes fight with each other, and then khdijah deer. The betting on such 
fights must not exceed one muhur. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one arid twenty sets. 'The 
first winners reeeira each thirty deer, and all others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,^. a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
yuehydr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, ai-e given. Fights between cows 
and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient times. Before the 
fightin g commences, two khdgah doer aau brought in trimmed up, and are set 
against two deer belonging to people of various sets. First, with a doer 
belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the fight takes place before 
His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, the fight may also 
take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One Thousand. The 
betting on hhdgah deer is eight muhurs, and on deer belonging to one of a ■ 
set, five muhurs, if it he an jL^kal; and four, if an A.nin, As deer have not 
equal strength and impefriosity of attack, the rule among deor-keei)ers k, 
once to select each of their deer in ton and take it to the arena. Such 
deer arc called Anin. Another then estimates its strength, and brixlgs a 
deer as opponent. The latter is called AtJcal. In case of Male, the betting 
is five muhurs; for water bufialoes and cocks, four ; for cows and fighting 
rams, and goats, two. A commander of One Thousand is allowed to bet 
six muhurs on a khdgah deer; and with one of his own rank,” 3| muhims, 
if the het is on an AfM; and three on an Anin; and so also in the same 


’ Jfa/. uccording to Ain 6 of the Second ! * Or perhaps with Ifis oppoueat in 

Book, is the name for a Qujrat wrestler. j the set (wm-f). .1 \ 






. -misr/f 



proportion on Jfrk, water^bulTaloGs, and oocto ; but on cows, figlitingf ramst, 
and goats, two. A commamiGr of Nine Hundred may bet on a khdc^ah deer 
50 Kupees; and with one of his own rank, H, on an Athal^ and 25 B. 
on mi Anin ; on. M(zl nmhurs; on a water-buffalo and a cock 3 J Jf.; 
and on all other aniraals, l M, A eomniancler of Eight Hundred is allowed 
to bet 48 E. on a khdgah doer; with one of his rank, 30 E, on an ; and 
24 It on an Anin ; on a Md 3 J If ,; on a water-biiifalo and cock, 2 ^ J/., 
and on other animals, as before. A commander of 8 even Hundred is 
allowed to bet E, on a Md^ah Aoon ; with one of his own. rank on an Afkd 
27-^ Jt ; on an Anin 22 Ji.; on. a Md 3 M ; on other animals as before. A 
Gommandcr of Six Hundred may bet 40 E. on a khdcah deer; with one of 
Ms own ranlc, 25 R, on an Afkd; 20 R. on an Anin; on other tunimals as 
before. A Commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 i^.] on a 
Mid^dh deer; with one of his own rank 2 | M, on an Aikdy and 2 if. on a 
Anin ; on other animals, as the preceding. A Commander of Four Hundrod 
may hot 34 B. on a khdcah deer; with one of his own rank 21 ^ JR,, on an 
Atkd; 17 R. on an Anin ; on a Md 2 | M ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 
2 M ,; on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M, A Commander ,of Three 
Hundred may bet 30 E, on a klidgah deer; with one of his own rank, 1 B| E, 
on an Atkd; lb R. on an Anin ; 2 J- M. on a Md; on other animals as the 
preceding. A Commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 i?. on a khdcah 
deer; with one of his own rank 15 if. on an Afkdj 12 E, on an Anin, and 
on other animals as before. A Oommandfii* of One Hundred may bet 2 M, 
on a Mdgah deer; wdth one of his own rank 1 ^ M. on an Atkd; 1 M, on an 
Anin ; and on other animals as before. A Commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R, on a klUigah deer; with one of his own rank 10 11. on an jUkd; 8 R. 
on an Anin; 17 if. on aMd; 1 -iV if. on a water-buffalo and a cock; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Forty may bet 12 B. on a kkdgah 
deer; With one of his own rank 7^^ R. on an Atkal; 6 R. on a Anin; on 
other animals as before. A Commander of Twenty may bet 10 It on a 
khdgak deer; 6 ^ R. with one of his own rank on an Afkd ; 5 E. on an Anin ; 
on oth er anim als as before, A Commander of Ten may bet 8 R. on a khdgdi 
deer, and 5 B. on an A tkal^ with one of his own rank; 4 i?. on an Anin ; on 
other animals as before. People who hold no mmgahs, bet 4 R. on a hhdgah 
deer; with one of their own rank, 2^ R. on an AtJcd; 2 11. on mi Anin; 
15 It. on a Mai; on other animals as before. 

But if the opponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter¬ 
mined according to the amount -which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anin. When the last pair comes, the betting is everywhere on the deer. 

A fourth part of what people take from each oth.er in Md fights, is given 
to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes on s^jch 
occasions, have no limits. 





The rule is that every one of such m keep animals brings on the fourfoenth 
night of the moon one deer to tlie fight. The Bitikehiof this dopiuimeut 
appoints half the number of deer as Antns, and the other half a.s AfMk. -He 
then writes the names ot the Atkals on paper slips, folds them up, and takes 
• them to His Mai’esty, who takes up one. The animal chosen has to fight 
with an Anin. As such nights are clear, fights are generally iumounced for 
tliat time* 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, htd, im(!L halfhoM. The - 
numher of each is fixed. As often the number of IMgah deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the Mai deer; and the deficiency hi the number 
of hotah is made up) from hcdf htaU. One pah* of kofals also is hrought 
to the fight, so that they may be triSd. Hunters supply continually wild 
deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. A fat sujierior 
deer costs 2 Jf.; a tlun superior one, 1 M. to 15 Ji.; a fat middh’ng one, 12 
R .; l)o. lean, 8 ; a third class fat one, 7 R.; Do. thin, 5 i?.; a foUi'th 

class fat one, 4 R.; Do. lean, 2^to2R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows: Khdgali dooi* selected for fighting 
before His Miyesty, get 2 s. gi*am, | s. boiled flour, i ». butter, and 1 d. for 
grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, Mak, and fight¬ 
ing deer of the sets, get If s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. The 
grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All khdgah, home-bred, kofal deer, 
and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one keeper. The 
fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the single last one 
has a keejier for itself. No thing is given for grass. Deer which are given 
to people to have them fattened, get If s. grain, and i d. for grass. They 
have one keeper for every four; hut one for eveiy two, if they are fit to 
become khdgah. Some deer are also sent to other towns; they get If s. 
grain, and have each one keejier. If deer are newly caught, they get no 
regular food for seven days, after which they got i s. of grain for a fort¬ 
night. They then get 1 and when one month is over, 1| s. 

In the deer park, JIamjabddrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff- 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is dso a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 1^ #. grain, . 
and id. for grass. A new born deer drinks the miUr of the dam for two 
months, which is reckoned as equivalent to «. of gi'ain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets tho same as its dam. For gxassj 
i d. is given from tho seventh to tho tenth month. Young male ones also 
get weaned after two months, when they get I *. of grain, which is increased 





by that quantity every second montli, so that, after two years, they get 2f s. 
iVoin the fifth to the eighth month, they get i d. for grass, ^ after which 
period they get | d, for grass; 

I liave given a short description of animal fights as annotineed for 
general assenihlies. His Majesty announces them also for day time j but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of Ood, and seeks for 
wisdom m seK'-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat; he spends 
tile time which others idle away in sleep, for tho welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


AfN 85. 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Eegxrktious for house-building in - general are necessary; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of sidendoxn* for 
the govemmeut. Peoxde that are attached to the world will collect in towns, 
without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty plans 
si>lendid edifices, and dresses tlie work of his mind and heart in the garment 
of stone asid day. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, which protect 
the timid, frighten the rebellious, end please the obedient. Delightful 
villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They alibrd excellent 
protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of the princesses 
of the Hai’em, and are conducive to tlxat dignity which is so necessary for 
worldly power. 

Ever^^here also Sardis have been built, which are the comfort of 
tTavellors and the asylujn of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells are being 
dug for the benefit of men and the imxxrovement of the soil. Schools and 
places of worship are being founded, and the triuiiqihal arch of knowledge 
is "newly adorned. 

His Majesty has enquired into every detail connected with this depart¬ 
ment, whieli is so dilhcuit to be managed, and requires such large sums. Ho 
has passed new’^ regidations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a stock 
of practical knowledge into the hands (»f simple and inexperienced nien. 


ATN 86. 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING MiiTERIAI., &c. 

Many peojde are desirous of building houses; hut honesty and 
conscieutiousnoss are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 





oarefully mq_iured into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
ai'tdoles in such a manner, that both parties ai-e satisfied. 

Bed sandstone costs 3 d. j)er man. It is obtainable in the hilla of 
Fathpdr Sikp, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocka 
at any len gth, or breadth. Clever -workmen chisel it so skilfully, as no 
turner could do with wnod; and their works -vie with the picture book of 
MM [the great painter of the gassanidos]. Pieces of rod standstone 
{sang i gnlulah), brokou from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the p'hari, 
■R'liieh means a heap of siich stones, without admixture of earth, 3 ga% long, 
2| g. broad, and 1 g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mam, and has a value 
of 260 d., i. e., at the rate of 1 d. 11 ^ j'. g>er man. 

Bricks are of three kinds : burnt, half burnt, imbumt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sera, -and cost 80 d. fsr mille. The second class cost 24 d., and the tliird 
10 d. per thousand.’ 

Wood. Eight kinds of w-ood are in general use. 1. Sham, umivaUed 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 IldM gas long, and 8 Tass&jes 
broad and high, costs 15 d. 6j. But if the height bo only 6 or 6 T., 11 d‘ 
lOfy. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. JVaM, called in 
Hindi Jidh.' A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gas 5 d. 13| y.; and 
a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs per gas 6 d. Sfj. 
3. Basang (?), called in Hindi KaH; a beam 3 T. broad, and 4 gas long, 
costs 6 d. 17J y. 4. Ber-,^ 1 f. broad andhigh, 4 gazlong, 5 d. 17^ j.; so also 
Tut, OT Mulbeiy. 6. MvgMUn (Babul), of the same cubic content as No. 4., 
6 d. 2j. 6 . Sira, size as before, 10 d. 4 j. 7. Bagdl, same size, first quality 
8 d. 221 j. ; second quality, 8 d. 6 j y. 8 . Bakdym, same size, 6 d. 2 j. 

Gag i Skirin, or sweet limestone. There is a quarry near Bahiralx. 
When a. merchant brings it, it costs 1 E. per three mam ; but if any ono 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. Sangtn gal’i, per man 5 d. 5 j. (]adafi 
6 d. Chiinah, or quick hme, 2 d. per man; it is mostly boiled out oikangnr, 
a kind a solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and TurSn, tinned; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 5^ d. ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 g. 

Gul Mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser. Bin&rinaik, 
6 d. per ser. Gogah, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 d.; smallest, 4 d. ' 


httle used,except for kingposts and tiebeams, 
as iiie direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
tlmtof Salvvood/’ fimher IHes 

of India. 
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Screws and nuts, eliiefly used, for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per s$r ; plain, Ad. 

Kings, tinned, 6 d. s«r ; plain,-4 d. 

K'haprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, tiro 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat and 
cold. Plain ones, d. per mille ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bam, or bamboo. It is used for spears. Pirst quality, 15 d. for 
twenty pieces; second quality, 12 d. for do.; third qna.lity, 10 d. for do. 
The price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kin d 
is sold at 8 Ashn^U [Muhnrs] per piece. They are used for making thi-ouos. 
Bamboo, at a rxipoeper piece, is common. Fatal is made of the reed which is 
used for qalame (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First quality, cleaned, 
1-1 Lper square y«s,- second quality, 1 d. Sometimes they BoQ.pafd a,i 2 d. 
for pieces 2 gas. long, and 1J g. broad. SirU is made of very qalam, reeds, 
looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold at the rote of 1J d. per pair, 1 g. 
long, qnd 16 girih broad. The ceilings and walls of houses are adorned 
with it. 

X'Jm is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass, which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, wliieh are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. Tins renders the air cool 
and perfumed. Fiioo, R. per man. 

Xdh i ehappar (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which ai-o called 
in Hbxdi pklah, per .ser from 100 to 10 d. 

BXes, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kt'A i BiiVh, straw, &c., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans: 

Mknj, the hark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man, 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropbs of it for well buckets, &c., 3 d. per man. 

Gum,, of au inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sir’ish i hdU, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luh is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
hirnn it, and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 
Qal'i. Price, \ R. per man. 

Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil i 
sxerlA, or red clay, called in Hindi geru, 40 d. per man. 'ITiere is a quany 
of it in the hills of Gwdliar. 

Glass is used for windows; price, 1 R. for 1J «., or one pane for 4 d. 




GilkaTB (workers in limo), first class workmen, 7 d ,; second class, 6 (h j 
tliird class, ^ d. 

Bangtarmh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 d. for each ga%; one 
who does plain work, 5 A lahourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he hreoks, 22 y. 

. Carpenters^ first class, 7 d. ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d.; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d, Por plain joh-work, a first class carpenter gets 1 d. 
17y. for toe gm; second class do., 1 d, ^j* j third class do., 21 y. 

Finjarah sd% (Lattice work and wicker work). Firetj when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 24 d. 
for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d. ; when 
hexagonal, 18 d.) when ja'fari (]or rhombus-like, one di^igonal being vertical 
the other horizontal], 16 d. ; when shatranfi [or square fields, as on a chess 
board], 12 d, for every square ga%. 

Secondly, when the work is ghair wagli (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, hut skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 48 tl, 
per square for second class do., 40 

Arrahkash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gm d., if 
sUaun wood; if wasM wood, 2 d. A. labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Mlddrs (bricklayers), first class, daily 3^- d.; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d, per 
gaz ; for laying foundations, 2^d.; for all other walls, 2 d. For digging 
ditches, ^ d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassdjes, 

Chdh-kan, or well diggers, first class work men, 2 d. per gaz ; second 
class do., IJ d ; third class do., d. 

Ghaut ah khur, or 'well-divers. They clean wells. In the cold season, 
4 d, per diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 H, for cleaTiing a depth 
of one gaz. 

Klmht tarhh, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 

SurJcMhh (pounders of old bricks), H d, for a heap of 8 mans. 

Glass-‘Cutters, 100 d. per gm, 

Bamhoo-cutterSy 2 d. per diem. 

Ghapparhand, or thatchers, 3 d. per diem; if done by the job, 24 d, for 
100 gaz, 

Fatalband {ride p. 224), 1 d. foi’ 4 gaz. 

LaFhirah, They varnish reeds, &c., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 

29 




V wa- First class, d, per diem ; second class do. j 

2 V/. SucK water-carrito as used for fiiimshiug house~biiil(lei's 
water for mortar aufFciuiclIiriie, get 2 


^fN 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILI)m^^ 

^ For 12 one p'ha (vide above Ain 86) is required j 

also 76 mam chiinah ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mam 
e/mm/i are Toqtdred per gaz; 

BriohbmJMngs, For every there are required 250 bricks of three 

each, 8 mam ehtinah^ and 2 m, 27 &. pounded brick (swrMd), 

Chyhuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick*mould 
contains 1 s. of earth and ^ s, of water. 

Adarhdri^soi^, For every yaz, 1 man chknahj 10 s, gaVl^ 14 e, ntrMA 
and I H. mn (vide p, 224) are re(iuired. 

CmickMiMri work. For every gazj 7 s. of qiiTi,' and S s, surkM arO 
required. 

SafldMri work. 10 s. of qa^ are required qm- 

Gajkdri work (white-washing). For walls and ceOiiigs, 10 8, per gm ; 
for pantries, 6 s .; eliimiieys, 10 «. 

Windows require 24 s, of lime, 2| s. of glass, 4 s, of sirish i MM (putty). 

Plaster ior dvddXe, for 14 ga% 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. earth j for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. Yor ceilings, and the inside of wfills, do. for U gaz. 

Lao (varximh work) used for cJiighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 
horisjontally, and joined by strings, w4th narrow interstices between the 
sticks.* They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s,' of lac, and 
1 s, of vermilion; if yellow, 4 s. of lac, 1 6% of zarnlkh (auripigniont). If 
green, i s, of indigo is mixed with the lac, ami zarnikh is added ; if black, 4 s. '' 
of lac and 8 of indigo. 


ATN 89. 

RULES FOR ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.^ 

One gaz =: 24 tassdjea , 

\ zzz 2i tasivamahs 

1 taswamsah = 24 hMms 

1 Mam. = 24 mrrahs. 

Whatever quantify of wood be used,' the ehippiugs (?) are reekonod at 
‘ I am not sure, whether this Ain hiiB been correctly translated. 








one-eightli (?). In Simun wood, per famy] 26^ idAi Babul wopcX 

23§ s. 5 d. *, Si}^ wood, 2V|r 15 tdnhs; Nazkk wood, 20 ; Ber wood, 

: JDm/dl wood, 17 .y, 20 tdnh. 


Am 90. 

THE WEIGHT OE DIEEEEENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

Hi8 Majesty, from Ms practical knowledge, has for several reaBOns 
experimented on tlie weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus adoriied 
the market place of tlie world. One cubic gaz of dry w’^ood of every kind has 
been w^eighed, and their differences have thus been GStabliehed. Jihanjah 
wood has been found to be the heaviest, and the lightest wpod, 

I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubio fjaz of 


Mmis. Sers. Tdnhs* 


1. Khanjak, ... 

2. Ambli {Tamarindm Indica) ... 


th Zaitun {Gyrocarpiis AB'laMcm^ 

4. Ealut (Oak),... *..., 

5. K’her {Acacia catechu) . 

0, K’hirni {ABmmops)^. .... 

7, Parsiddh,..... 

n .. 

.. • 1 21 24 — 

.. ) 

- 

8. Abnus (Ebony), .... 

9. Sain {Acacia Suma), . 



10. B&qqa.m {Caeealpina sappan), . 

11. K’harhar,.. 


12. MahwA {Bassia hdifolia)^ 

18. Ohandani, .. 


14. P’hulolii, ... 


• 18 20^ 10 

15. Bed Sandal, in Hindi liaU 

Santalinus)y .. 

16. Olianiri.. ... 

Chandan 

, {Pterocarpm 

17. Cliainar Mamri...... 


18. ^TJnn^b {Zizyphm satims)^ ... 

19. Sisaun Patang (?nd^j No. 40), . < 

20. Sdndan, , ...,,.... 



21. Shamsiiad {Bums Sempervirem^ 




* So acceding to Watsoifs Index. But i very light, and is used for boats. Abulfad 
Voigt, m hi8 IMm Benffalemu says, puts Zaitim aw^>ug the heaviest woods, 
the wood m Zaitim^ ox Gyrocarpitfi, is / 





























Mans. S&rs. Tanks. 


22. IVheLU {Grtslea tomentosa), ... ^ 

23. - Ainlak, i^nwlah, . . ^ 

24. 'Kaxil {iStercuIm feiida\ .^. 16 1 10 

25. Sandalwood, .. 1^ 

26. B(il {Bhorea rolmta)^ . . .-. ^ 1 ^ 

27. Banans. His Majesty calls this tree Bhdh Alit; but in 

Kabul and Persian it is called Alii. Bdlii (Cherry), 14 36 J 10 

28. KaiMs (Cherry tree).... 14 65^ — 

29. Ninb {A&addralchta Indica)^ .*. 14 32| 31 

30• Bdrhiird {Berhris aTutata)^ .. 14 32i 19 

31. Main,..) 14 22| — 

32. Babul {Acacia Arahica), .^ 

83, Sdgaun,. 14 10 20 

34. Bijais^, ..) j 3 34 _ 

35. lilu,.. .. *.-. • . . . .^ 

36. Mulberry,. .. 13 283r 15 

37. D’haman, .. 1^ 

38. B^ln Bar4s, . 1^ 1^ 

39. Bir& {Acacia odor atissima), . 12 88 21 

40. Bisfiim {Balherffia msoo; vide ISo. I9f) .. 12 34 J 5 

41. Findiiq,.,.. * .. 12 2^ > 

42. Chhaukar,.. ) 12 17| 22 

43. Dndd’hi, . ^ 

44 . Haldi... 12 13i 32 

45 . Kaini {Nmolea parvijlora)., .. .. . * .. 12 12^ 30 

46. J 5 man {Jamho%a\ .. \ 12 8 20 

47. Fards, . 1 

48. Bar {Fms Indtca), .... . . .. 12 3J 3 

49. K’handd, . ..| 29 — 

60. Chan^,...' 

! 51. Ch^rmaghz (Walnut tree), . ..) 11 gj | ^ 

52. Clxamj^^ {Michelia champaca)j . .. ' 

63. Ber {Zizyphus jujula), . .. .. .. 11 4 — 


54. Kwh Mangife^ra In^ .| 2 20 

55. P^pari (Ubaus), . ..v 

56. Diydr {Cedrm deodar), ... ) 20 — 

67. Bed (Willow), ..^ 

58 . Zivixhhiv {Gurihkkr { 9 ), | 1019 , 1 . 22 

69. Chidli {Pinus longifolia), ... ) 

60. Pipal The Brahmins worship this tree /y?%^bsfl5). 10 10^ 21 









































Mams* ^ers. Tanks. 


61. Kat’hal(Jacktj'ee,. |q 

62. Giirdai^t, .......^ 

63. l^nlrnii (Termmalta ieleric^^ . . .. 10 7 30 

64. Palds {Butea frmdmd), . 9 34 — 

65. Smlrli Bed, .... ....... 8 25 20 

66 . iWc {Oalotropis gigmtea)f >.•••**• . ^ lOi 25 

67* Senbal ( Cotton .. 8 13 34 

68 . l^Vkkk^m\M6 ... 8 9 30 

69. Lliasord {GorMa mixa)^ ....... | ^ ^ ,,0 

70. Padinak’h {Geras'm caproniam\ ... ; 

71. And, ... 7 7 31 

72. Safidar,. 6 7 22i 


In tlie above weights, the has been taken at 28 ddms* 


E]S7^ of the First Book, 


















book: SEcoisrx). 

THE AEMY. 


• ' Am 1 ., 

ipE DIYI8ION8 OE THE AEMT. 

His Majesty* guides the Iniperial Army hy his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in vmioua ways attempts at insubordination. He has 
divided the aimiy^ on account of the multitude of the men, into sevoral 
classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the coimtry. 

With some trihes, His Maje^sty is content, if they submit; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zaminddrs of the country fiu'nish more than four millions, foiu* 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book) 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses mth 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to musters. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of om commander. 
They are called A/iadi% because they are fit hr a, iiarmonious wiiify. His 
Majesty believes some capable of commanding, c|h(fcvappoints them as com¬ 
manders. :: 

hiiniber are worthy but poor; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Tdranis and 
Persians get 25 ; and Hindustanis, 20 If employed to collect the 

revenue, thty get 15 Such troopers are called B mdwa riVi, 

Some Oommanders who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiere as accept tlie Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called pdhhilis . 

In the contingGnt of a Commander (man^ahddr) of Ten Thousand, other 
man^aUdr^H as high as (Commanders of One Thousand) serve ; in the 

contingent ol a Commander of Eight Thousand, Maiujahdars up to Ila$kt<^adu 
(Oommanders of Eight Himdred) serve ; in the contingent of a Commander 
of Seven Thousand, Man^abdars up to Ha%adis (Commanders of Seven 






Hundred) serve; in the contingent of a Comniaiidor of Five Thousand, 
other Man^abddrs as high FangadCs (commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; 
and ill the contingent of a PmgaM^ Man^abdars as high as (Commanders 
of One Hundred) serve. Man 9 abdars of lower ranks do not serve in the 
contingents of high Man 9 aMdr 8 . 

Some Commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
KumaMs* 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to others. 
His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers firom borrowing horses 
(for the time of musters), or exchanging them for worse ones, and to make 
them take care of the Imperial liorses; for he knows that avarice makes 
men so short-sigh ted, that they look upon a loss as a gain. In the beginning 
of the present reign, when His Majesty was still ^behind the veil,’ many 
of Ids servants were given to dishonevst practices, lived without check, and 
indulged, from want .of honour, in the comforts of married life. Low, avain- 
. eious men sold their horses, and were content to serve as foot-soldiers, or 
brought instead of a superior horse, a tatoo tliat looked more like an ass. 
They were magniloquent in their dishonesty and greediness of pay, and even 
expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. Hence His Majesty had to introduce 
t he p escr i|>tiy e E oll and to make the issue of pay dependent upon 

the inspection of these rolls {vuU below Ain 7). This stopped, iiv a short 
time, much lawlessness, and regenerated the whole military system. But at 
that time the regulations regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His 
Majesty had adopted the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon 
branding an animal as an acjt of cruelty; heuce avaricious men (udio cannot 
distinguish that which is good from that which is had, having neither 
respect for themselves nor their m aster, and who think to promote a cause 
by ruining it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious 
practices, wlu<)h led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. (Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive Roll 
Syste:^ Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of discipline 
and became worthy men, wliilst importunate, lo w men were taught honorable¬ 
ness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious learned the luxury of 
magnanimity. The arnoy resembled a ne^dy irrigated garden. Even for the 
Treasury the new regulations proved beneficial. Such are the results which 
wisdom and practical knowledge can produce! Braiuling a horse may 
indeed inflict pain ; but when viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of 
much satisfaction to the thinking man. 






Al'N 2. ■ 

ON THE ANIMAIjS OF THE AEMY. 

In. the 18th year of hie reign, His Majesty introdueed the branding 
Bystotn \yid,e p. 140, note 1]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in ' 
the best manner, and tho classification of the animals belonging to the army 
was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and excellent 
regulations were issued. The maximum and rninimiun prices wore onquii-ed. 
into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A proper check by 
accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject were laid down. The 
Bakhshis were also freed from the heavy responsibility of bringing new' 
moa, and every thing went on smoothly. 

1 . Harm. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, Persian 
horses, Mujmnas, TnrM horses, Y&bus, TMs, and Janglah horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. TKey cost 720 ddms per mensem ;.and get daily 6 s. of gi-ain (the 
price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. per 
man), 2^ d. of g’hl, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for a jul, artak,' 
ydlposh, girth (His Majesty does not call it tang, but farukU), gaddi, 
nakUahband, qaitah (wLich the vulgar pronounces qdizah), magmrdn, cuxxy > 
comb, hatfM (a hag made of horse hair for washing the horse), towel* 
pdiband, mils, &c., {yidep. 136], 70 d.per mensem, which outlay is called 
kfimj i yardq i asp} (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 60 d. for 
the saddle, and an apehit^) every second month; 7 d. per ‘tnen.sem for shoes ; 
and 63 d. for a groom, who gets doiible this allowance, if hq. takes charge 
of two horses. Tobil, 4 79 d . But as His Majesty cares for the comfort of 
the army, and enquires into the satisfa/Jtory condition of the soldiers, he 
increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 479 d. by 81 d.; and , 
when the value of the Eupee was increased from 35 to 40 dam-, His Majesty 
granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. This coin [the Eupee] is 
always counted at 40 .d. in salaries. Afterwards, a third additional allowance 
of 2 S. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for each dass of horses, except 
Janglahs, whioh horses are now-a-days entirely left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia, or such as resemble Persian 
horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 458 d. aro 
necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, rtz, 10 d. for ^hc gardq, 
10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first increase whioh was 
given, amounted to 67 d. j the second, to < .5 d. ', the third., to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mujannm horses, resemble Persian horses [rids 
p. 140, note 2], and ai’e mostly Turki, or Persian geldings. Montlily cost 
30 



560 d. Of thisy 358 d. are for neeeBBaries. The allowance for those lioi’ses is 
100 (L less than the preceding, viz,, 30 r/. less for sugar; 30 less foi* 
fia.d(lle, bridle, ; 15 d, less in g hi; 3 d, less for the groom ; 2 d, less for 
shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d.; second, 50 d. ; 
third, SO d. 

The fouHh daas are horses imiiorfeed from Tiirdn ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 c?. Of this, 298 c?. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less than for 
Mujmmm horses, vk.y 30 d, less for sugar, less for grass ; 10 d. less for 
the yardq ; 4 d, less for the saddle, bridle, &c.; 2 d, less for shoeing; 2 d, loss 
for g’hi. But the daily allowance of grain was increased by 2 sers (which 
amounts to IS d, per meme^n), as the sugar had been left out. First increase 
52 ; second, 50 d, ; third 80 d, 

The class {ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength, and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are the 
offspring of Turk! horses with an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 ci Gf 
thm, 239 d, are for necessaries. The allowance is 59 d. less than tlie 
preceding ; viz,, 28 d, for g M; 15 d. less for the groom ; \0 d, less for the 
gdrdg ; and 6 d, leas for the saddle, bridle, &c. First increase, 41 d.; 
second increase, 40 d, ; third, SO d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called 'Mzh; middling onea, Janglaks; inferior ones, Tdtiis, 

Good mares are reckoned as 'Tdzis ; if no^, they are cmuited us Janglaks• 

1 . Tdzis, Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 flf. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 61 d, less than for the Ydhu, hz., 18 c ?, less for grain, as they 
only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d, less for grass ; 10 d. less for g'hi and sugar; 

8 d. less for gard^. First increase, 22 d,; second, 30 d.; third, 80 d, 

2 . Janglaks. Monthly cost, 240 d,, of which 145J^ d, are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42J d. less than for Tdzis, The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d, less for grass; 9 d, less 
for grain ; 6 i, less for gTii and molasses ; 4^ d. less for the gardg ; 2 d, 
less for shoeing. First increase, 29^ d, ; second 25 d. ; third, 40 e?. 

Formerly, mules were reckoned as Tdzi horses; hut now-a-days, as 
Jayiglahs, 

For TdiiU iha monthly expenditure is 160 r?.; but this animal is now 
a;!together thrown out. 

Note hy tKe Tramlaior, We may arrange AbnlfazVs items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Badaoni, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was strmtly 
probibifeed by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it; vide Bad, 11, p. B90,1. 6 
from below/ Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mcmgabddr, brought horses 



wjih thorn, for which the Man^abdar reooivod from tho Treasury an allowanc0 aooordiag 
to tlio following table. 



I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1 . 

j VII. 

nil. 

1 

4 
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To 
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Oram, ... 

O’faC, .... 

Sugar, ... ..... 

Grass, .... .. 

Yamq, ... 

Saddle, &c., . . 

Shoes, ... .. 

Groom, .... 

54 d. 
75 d. 
60 d, 
90 d, 
70 d: 
60 d. 
Id. 
63 d. 

54 d. 
75 d. 
60 d 
90 d. 
60 d. 
60 d 
6d 
63 d. 

64 d 
60 d 
30 d 
90 d 
40 d 
20 d. 
4d. 
60 d 

72 d 
^68 

60 d. 
30 d. 
16 d. 
2d. 
60 d 

72 d. 
30d 1 
60 d. 
20 d. 
10 d. 

2d. 
46 d. 

64 d. 
10 d 
10 d. 
45 d 
12 d. 
10 d. 

2 d. 
45 d 

45 d. 
4 d. 
4 d. 

30 d. 
7id. 
10 d. 

46 d. 

Not 

specified. 

Original Allowance,.. 

479 d 

468 d. 

358 ci. : 

298 d. 

339 d. j 

188 d. 

146J(j. 


Isfc Increase,... 

2tJd Ditto,..... 

3rd Ditto,.... 

81 d 
80 d 
80 d. 

67 d 
75 d. 
80 d. 

72 A. 
30 d. 
BOd. 

62 d 
60 d. 
80 d 

41 d. 
40 d, 

so d. 

22 d 
30 d 
80 d 

29id 
25 4 
40 d. 

Not 

fipecifi«id. 

Total monthly cost in ddms, 

720 d. 

680 d 

560 d. 1 

480 d. 

400 d. 

820 d. 

240 d. 

, 1C>0(J. 


The allowance of sugar,, or molasses, according to A bulfazl ceases from IV.; 
but as he goes on mentioning it iu tho inferior classes, 1 have made brackets. G’hi auri 
molasses were generally givSn together; iHdo p. 135. 


2 . MepJiants. The branded elephants of tho army are divided into' 
seven classes: MmU, Sherfir, Sddahy Manjhohhy Eivrkuy Pli(mdi(>rUy&^ and 
M^kaly elephants; but there are no subdivisions, as in Kis Majesty’s 
elephant stables p. 124, 1. 17], 

Tho montlily allowanco for Mad elephants is 1320 ddrns [33 Eupees], 
Daily allowance of grain, 2^ mans. No elephant has more than thi-ee 
servants, ^ MaMwaty a Bhoiy and a Methy of whom the first gets 120* r?., and 
the two last 90 d. An incjease of 120 d, was given. From tho beginning 
elephants were branded; but now certain differences are made. 

Bhergir Elephants. Monthly cost, 1100 d,^ which is 220 less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m, per dienty which makes 180 d, less memom ; also 
15 d, less for the Mah&wat and the Bhoi. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sddah Elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d,y which is 300 d, less than the 
preceding. Grain 1J m, per dieniy wliich gives IBO d: lessee/* wjowM. Besides 
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; 50 d. loss foi^ the Meth, and 15 less for the MaMwat and the Bhoi, An 

:,>V increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

, ■ MdnjJwlah Elephants. Monthly cost, 600 <1, Grain 1 m. The decrease 

IS the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
Sanctioned. 

< Jf^arha Elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d, Grain, 30 Hence there is a 
decrease of 30 d, on this account, and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No Bhoi 
is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

, Elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 15 5 . per dim j 

which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one sei^'ant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

elephants wore formerly not counted. Now fhey ai’e considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allow’^aiice, 280 (/. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are, taken, not rupees, so 
that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

3. Camels. MontJily cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. j ^ass, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 V/. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee vras fixed at 40 ddms^ 20 d. more were allowed. 

4. 'Monthly allowance, 120 rtf. Grain, 45.; grass 1 of. ,• furniture, 

6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of the rupee was 
raised, 10 d. more were given. 

5. Oxen for the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is 600 d,^ viz, ^ 480 d. for four oxen j 120 e?. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 

Elep^haiits and waggons are only allowed to Man^abdto, and to those 
wdio bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


AIN 3. 

THE MANgABDAES.^ 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present a.go do not dlflPer in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous bO not pervaded by a principle of 
hamiony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles of 
lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements : as long as the 
umting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of exhibiting tbo 
wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form unions among 

^ The Ara])ians say manfih; in Persia ddr, an oilicer ; but the word is generally 
and India> the word is pronounced 5, restricted to high ofiicials. 

It means a post, an onice, hence mangah^ 









themselves, and avoid wilful violence; hence they live -oomfortably, and 
watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But men, from t|ii 
wickednoBs of their passions, stand much more in need of a ju 8 tleader|j 
round whom they may rally; in fact their social existence depends upon their 
being tnled by a monmch ; for the extraordinary wickedness of men, and 
their inclination to that which is evil, teach their passions and lusts new 
ways of perversity, and even cause them to look upon committing bloodshed 
and doing harm as a religious command.^ To fbsperse this cloud of ignorance, 
God chooses one, whom he guides with perfect help and daily increasing 
favor. That man will quell the strife among men by his expexuence, 
intrepidity, and magnanimily, and thus infuse into them new vigour^ 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 
iindorta,king, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some excellent 
men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. ^ For this 
cause did Hie Ma-jesty establish the ranks of the Man^abdto, from the 
DahbdsU (Commander c^en) to the J)dh Ila%dH (Commander of Ten Thousand), 
limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand, to his august sons. = 
The deei)-sighted saw a sign, and enquirers got a hint from above, 
when they found the value of the letters of God^s holy name f they rend in 
it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a, most 
auspicious omen. The ntaiber of Man^abs is sixty-six, the same as tlie 
value oi the letters m the name, ol Mla\ which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 



^ ‘When the collector of the Diwan 
asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, 
they should pay it mih all humility and 
submission. And if the \^ollector wishes 
to spit into their lUouths, they should 
open their mouths without the 'slightest 
fear of eoiitamiriatioii (tagazmz)^ so that 
the Collector may do so. In this state 
[with thifr mouths open], they should 
stand before the Collector. The ob^ject 
of sucb humiliations and Hpitting mto 
their mouths is to prove the obedience of 
Infidel subjects under protection, and to 
promote the glory of the Ishini, the true 
religion, and to show contempt to false re¬ 
ligions, God himself orders us to d(#pisc 
them; for He says (Sur. 9, 29), ‘ Out of 
handjwhilst they are reduced low.'To treat 
the Hindus contemptuously is a religious 
duty, because they arc the greatest enemies 
of Mustafa (Muhammad),because Mustafa, 
regarding the killing, and plundering of 
Hindus, and ms,king slaves of them, has 
ordered, ‘ They must cither iiccept the 
Islam, or be killed or be made slaves, and 
their property must bo plunderedand 


with the exception of the Imam i A zam 
(Al)u Haiiifah), to whose sect we all 
b(?.long, there is no other authority for 
taking the Jazydh from Hindus ; but all 
other lawyers say, ‘ Either death or the 
Islam/ Tdrikh i Shdhi^ p, 2^). 

Akbar often reproached the Muhammadans 
for converting with the sword. This, he 
said, was inliuman. And yet, he allow¬ 
ed the suttee. 

® Jaldlah. This curious wOrd is, ac¬ 
cording to Bahdr i 'AJdm^ an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the phrase Jalla jaldlah% ' May 
His glory shine forth/ It uf then used in 
the sense of God ; Ihus tlie dual 
tain, saying Allah J Allah! \ and 
Jchatm ijaldlaJt saying the word 
125,000 times. {Similarly here; the 66 
inan^abs correspond to the value of the 
letters of! Jaldlah, L c. srs 1 + 30 -f 
30 + 5 =: 66. Abdfazl makes mucJ) of 
the coincidence ; for Akbar s name was 
Jaldl ucldm, and Akbar was a divinity, v 
Perhaps I should not say ooincMenoe, 
because of the sixty-six manyabs only 
one half existed. 







/ ' I'l selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his hiunrledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge ■which sheds a peculiar light on the jewel 
of his wisdom. His Majesty sees tlu-iuigh some men at the ftrst glance,* and 
confers upon them high rankj^^^Scmetimes he increases the mau^ab of a 
seryant, but decreases his contingeiit. He also fixes the number of the 
beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the Mamjabdirs vary according 
to the condition of their contingents. An ofidcor whose contingent comes up 
to his inanQab, is put into tlie first class of his rank ; if his contingent is one 
half and upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class; the 
third class contains those contingents which are still less, as is shewn in the 
table below. 

Yuzhdshu (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their mon-|hly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no 
troops of their own in accordance with the statement made above, that 
Ddlihili troops are now-a-d.ays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. 
J-he nine intermediate classes have montldy allowances decreasing fi’om 
700 Rupees by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they fiirnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Duhutis, the fixed number of IkirM 
and Janfiah horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. Jfor Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned, genBraHj MujannuS) rarely 
TAhus; and DaUdshia axB excused the 7 Wf horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note BY tiIe Translator ou the Manoabs. 

The sixty-six Man^ubs, detailed by Abulfazl iji the following table 
appear to be the result of a minute classification rather than a lepre- 
sentation of the Mancabs which actually existed at the time of Aibar. 
The table may represent Akbar’s plan ; but the list of grandees, as given 
by Abulfazl himself in the 30th Ain of this Book, only mentions fMrti/- 
thrce —^the three commands of the three Princes from 10000 to 
j ^dOO ; and tfiirty eominands of the Man^ahddrs, namely commands 
/ Of 5000, 4500, 4000, 3500, 3000, 2500,2000, 1500,1250, 1000,900 P, 
/ I 800, 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 2-50, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 
50, 40, 30, 20, 10. Of the last thirty commands, two are somewhat 
doubtful (the eomniands of 900 and 300), as not given in all MSS. of the 
Ain, though the List of Grandees of Sh4h Jahiln’s time {Pddishdhndmah, 
II. p. 717) mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a comniand 
of 300, because no Mancabs under 500 arc enumerated in that list. 

‘ Abulfazl often praises Akbar as a I Akbar learnt the art from the Jogis. 
good piiysiognomifcit. Badaonl says, [ 
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Abulfazl specifies below tbe names of all of Akbai-’s Oominandei’S 
up to the Man9abd4rB of 600 ; lie then gives the names of the Com¬ 
manders of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the 
Commands below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were 


alive, viz.. 


of Commanders of 


150 

120 


53 

1 


100 

{YiizbckMti) 250 

80 

. 91 

60 


50 

. .. 16 

40 


30 

.. 39 

20 , 

.250 

10 



in all, 1388 Commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Manfabdars from 6000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abulfazl made his list. 

As Abulfazl’s Xast (Am 30), according to the testimony of Niz4ui 
i Hai'awi is a complete list,^ it is certain that of the 66 Man 9 abs of the 
following table, only 33 .existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
83 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Sh4h- 
jah^n’s grandees in the Pddkhdhndmak, which likewise gives 18 com¬ 
mands to 500. ^ 

The commands as detailed in the Pdduhdhndmah are :—Four com¬ 
mands of tlie princes (DM Siiikoh, 20,000; Sh^ Shuj4, 15,000; 
Aurangzeb, 16,000; Murad Bakhsh, 12,000) and commands of 9000, 
7000, 6000, 5000, 4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, 1000, 900, 800, 700, 
600, 500. 

From the fact that Abulfazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the PdduMhndmah up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Man 9 ab 8 under 200, and at Shabjahdn’s time, Man 9 ab 8 
under 500, did not entitle the bolder to the title of Amir, To judge 
from .Ntzum’s Tcihciqat and the JUndstr t Pnhvni, Man9abd4r3 from the 
Haz4ri (Oommaader of 1000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard-i- 


' Nizam says in the introcluction to 
hia Liat of the principiil grandees of 
Akhar’s Conrt, that it was unnecessary 
&r him to specify all, becanse i 


asdmt i harynk ^fazilpand/t Shaikh 
A-hulfazt dar kitdh i Akh(trndin<ih mar- 
qdmi galam i baddi’raqam gartlanidah. 















kihar, or great Amirs; and I am. not quite sure whethfei* 

tie title of Amir is not restricted to Man 9 al)ddr 8 from, the IIazdrl» 
upwards. Nizam does restriot his phrases ha ^nartahah i inidrat rmM, or 
dar Jargak (or silk, or ztmrah) i umard immiazim gmht, fo. commanders 
from HazOTis. 

The title Amir ul Umard (the Amir of the Amirs, principal 
' Amir), which from its meaning would seem to he applicable to one at 
. the time, seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizto 
gives this title to Adham Khan, Khizr Khwajah Khan, Mir Muhammad 
KhAn Atkah, Muzaifar Kh^in, Guthuddin Muhammad Khan, and to 
the tlnee command ers-in-ohief, Bairdm Khfo, Mun’im Khan, and 
. Mirzd ’Abdurrahim, the three latter being styled Khan .Khdndny or 
Kh-dn .Khdndn o SipaliMldr. 

In the Padkhdlmamdh, however, the title of Amirul Umard 
restrieted to the first living grandee (hkli Harden Khdn). 

It is noticeable that Nizam only mentions commanders of 5000, 
4000, 3000, 2500, 2000, 1500, and 1000—for lower Man 5 abs he does 
iiot specify names. Abulfazl gives three intermediate Man 9 abs of 
4500, 3500, and 1250 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
t ranks, we may conclude that these Man 9 ab 8 were unusual. Tlds agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4500, 3500, and 1250, we have, according to Ain 30, 
twelve steps from 5000 to 500, and the roontldy salary of a commander 
of 500 (Rs. 2500) is the twelfth part of the salarv of a commander of 
6000 (Es. 80,000). The Fddishdhndmah gives/owrfem steps between the 
commanders of .TOOO and 500, and fi.ses the salary of a Comniandei 
of 7000 at one kror of ddms per anrnm, or 250000 Us., stating at the 
same time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian 
Dictionary, entitled Ghids ulhiyhat, states that the salary of a commander 
of 5000 is 1 k/ror^ or 250,000 Ps., and that the salary of & Pangadl, or 
commander of 500, is 20,000 Es. per anmm, the 12|th part of the former. 
m/' It would thus appear that the salaries of the MaE9abdfc, as given 
by Abulfazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pklvihdhndniah and the (r/wris, whatever may have been 
( the Source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to he unusually Irigli; but they would ho 

* For Khdn i Khdndn, the Klian of j hdfat is left out. 
the KMns. In such titles the Persian [ 









oonsiderably rediioed, if each Man 9 abdar had to keep np the establish- 
ment of horses, elephants, camels, carts, &c., %\’luoh A bulfazl specifies 
for each rank. Taking the preceding Am and the table in the note as 
a guide, the establishment of horses, &c., mentioned in the following 
table, would amount 

for a Commander of 5000 (monthly salary 30,000 R,) to 10637 JB. 

1000 ( ditto 8200 R) to 3015J li. 

100 ( ditto ■ 700 R) to 313 B. 

Tlie three classes which Abiilfazl mentions for each Man 9 ab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p, 238, 1. 7. 

A commander of 5000 was not necessarily at the head of a 
contingent of 5000 mem In fact, the numbers rarely even .approach 
the number expressed by the title of a Manyabddi*. Thus NmCim says 
of, Todar MaU and Qutbucldm Muhammad Khan, as if it was something 
worth mentionix\g, that the former had 4000 cavalry, and the latter 
5000 nmikm% or servants, i e., soldiers, though Todar Mall was a 
commandtir of 4000 (Nizdm says 5000), and dutbuddin a commander 
of 6000. Of ’Abdul .Miyid A 9 af Kli^n, a commander of 3000 {vide 
Am 30, No. 49), Nizfun says, ‘ he reached a point when he had 20,000.’ 
In the Padishalinamah, where more details are given regarding the 
number of men under each commander, we find that of the 115 Commanders 
of 500 under Shahjaliiin only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last 
had only 60 troopers* This also explains the use of the word oli sd/ 
after the titles of Man 9 nbdiOT m panj hdzdri i zdi sihhazdr mivdry^^B, 
Commander of 6006^, personally {zdt^ or by rank), and in actual command 
of 3000 cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the mea.mng 
of which will be explained below, Shdidak Khan panjhazdri, pmj 
hazdr mmdr i dtiaspah sihaspahy ‘‘ Shaistah Khan, a Commander of 5000, 
contingent 5000 cavalry, with two korse^Sy with three horses/^ A trooper 
is called if he has two horses, and sihaspahy if three, in order to 

change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. Bxit keeping’ dtimhpah 
8ihmpah troopers was a distinotion, as in the Bdduhdhndmah only the 
senior Man9abdar8 of some ranks are so designated, m., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris; 1 Ohah^rhazari; 2 Silihazari; 2 Dahazdri; 2 Hazar o 
paufadi; 1 HazSri; and 1 Haft 9 adi, 

The higher Manfabdirs were mostly govemoi*s of 9iibahs. The 
governors wwe at first called sipahmldvs ; towards the end of Akhar’s 
reign wo find them called IMkimSy and afterwards, i^ldhib Qhhah or 
31 





Qiihaliddr^^ and still later merely Qiibahs. The other Mancahd».rs held 
JdgirSy which after the times of Akhar were frequently changed. The 
Man^ahd^rs are also called tdindtvydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
theii" contingents are called (followers) hence iiihinhdf^kif 

Man 9 ahdiir himself, or ^xmBakhnM (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mancahddrs, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general, 
or the local treasuries; vide Ains 6, 7, 8. Akhar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reforai 
of the army dates from the time when Shahh^z; Khan {vide pp, 140, 188) 
was appointed 3fir BakhsthL The following passage from Badtoi (II, 
p. 190) is interestiDg : 

The whole country, with the exception of tlie JDidlt^ah lands (domains), 
was held hy the Aniirs as j%fr ; and as they were wicked and rehelUous, 
and spent large sums on thefr stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of the war; hut really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahhaz Khdn,® the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rale of the ddgh o mahalli^ which had been the rule of 
A’Muddin Khilji,^ and aftorvmrds the law under Sher Sh^h. It was settled 
that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty and be 

ready with his followers to mount guard and.as had been ordered; and 
when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses of his twenty troopers 
to be branded, he was then to he made a (^adi^ or Commander of 100 or more, 
They were likewise to keep elephants, horses, and camels, in proportion 
to their Manc^abs, according to the same rule. WTien they had brought to 
the musters their new contingent complete, they were to be promoted 
according to their merits and cfrcumstances to the post of Ilamrk, Bnhazdrk, 
and even Pmighazdrky which is the highest MauQab ^ but if they did not do 
well at the musters, they were to he put down. But notwithstanding this 
new regulation, the condition of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs 
did what they liked; for they put most of their own servants and mounted 


* e^LulLtid, pi. of 4^1^,horn idtn, 

the Indian pronunciation of 
to appoint, tdhln, to foliate; then 

as an aclj., one teho follows. This cor¬ 
rects the orronoons meanings of tdHn on 
p. of the Joui’nal A. S. of Bengal for 

im. 

® ^rhe passage in the piinted edition 
is frightfully unintelligible. For hth read 
JKamb'd ; for had dahanidah, we have per¬ 


haps tiO read ydd (lahdtMahf having 
brought to the niemoTy of (Akbar); for 
tdhtdn, read tdhindn; ioxpandh ILhuddi 
lead ^andh ha Khudd; for dn ham, read 
dn hamah. 

* The Tarikh i Fitnlz 8 k din sw but 
little re^irding it. The words aacfh & 
TTUikalU omuY very often together. 

OJdr 0 vcaljdr (?). For idr, a 
Turkish word, vide Yullers. 









attendants mto soldiers’ clothes i s^)(M)y brought them to ihe musters, 
and performed everything according to their duties. But when they got 
their j^girs, they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new 
emergenoy arose, they mustered as many ‘ boiTowed’ sokliers as were ret][uired, 
and sent them again away, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Man^abdar remained in statu 
^ dust foil into the platter of the helpless soldier/ so much so, that ho was 
no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came, a lot of low . 
tradespeople, weavers, and cottomcleaners {nadddf)^ carpenters, and green¬ 
grocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got them 
branded, and were appointed to a Man9ab, or were made Kroris {vide p. 13, 

L 5 fit'oin below), or Ahadis, or H^hilis to some one {vide p. 231); and when 
a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the imaginary horse and 
the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties on foot. * Many 
times it happened atdhe musters, before the emperor himself in the I)£wcin- 
khanah i Mi^9, that tliey were weighed in their clothes, with their hands and 
feet tied, when they were found to weigh from 2^ to 3 man^ more or less (?) 
and after iiiqmry, it was found that all were hired, and that their 
clothes and saddles were borji'owed articles. His Majesty then used to 
say, With my eyes thus open, I must give tlrese men pay, that they 
may have something to live on.” After some time had passed away, His 
Majesty divided the Ahaclis into duaspah, yahaapah (having one horse), and : 
nimaspafi (having half a share in a horse), in w^hich latter case two troopers 
kept one horse together, and shared the stipulated salary, which amouiitod 
to sLx rupees.'* 

Weigh well those facts, but put no question! 

Ihese were things of daily occurrence,. f but notwithstanding 

air tiiis, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers wore not so very necessaiy, and tho Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

* Hence the repeated musters wHoh AJ^^bar held, both of men, and 
of animals, carts, &o,; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the Ain; and the heavy fines imposed on uegleotfol servants (p, 217, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (kasrat)^ 
in order to understand the whole {wahdaf) —an unusual thing for rulers 
of foi-mer times—is the secret of his success,* 

We have not sidliciont data to form an exact estimate of the * 
strength of Akbar’s ai^my. We may, however, quote a statement in 

* 8o according to one MS, The passage * Here follows a sentence which T do not 
is not quite clear, know how to translate. 

® Vido^. 11, note. 





the regard^ the strengtli of ShdhjahsWs army; 

Pddishrxfm. il, 7 lo. ■ 

“The paid army of the preseat reign coasiste of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned, 
above. This is escluBive of the soldiers that are allowed to the latijdfirs, 
Xroris, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganalis. These* 
800,000 cavalry are made up as follows— 

8000 Mansabdhrs. 

7000 mounted Ahadis and mounted 

185,000 Cavalry, consisting of the contingents {tuUndn) of the 
Princes, the Chief gi'andees, and the other M an^abdfirs. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musheteers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the emperor, 
and the remaining 30,000' are in the 9ubahs and the forts.” 

The ‘ Rule of branding the foui-th part’ is described among the 
events of the yeiir 1056, as follows (II, p. 506) : 

“The following law was made during the present reign (SMhjahhn). 
If a Man^abd&p holds a j&gir in the same qubsh, in whicli he holds his 
man<jab, he has to muster 0 H€~thiTd of the force indicated bj his lank. 
Ai-oordingly a Sih Haz&rl i %dt sMazar smear (a Commander of 3000, personal 
rank; contingent, 3000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the brand) 1000 
cavalry. ■ But if he holds an appointment in another guhah, he has only to 
muster a Jrmrth part. Accordingly, a CkahdrhazAn ehihdrhazdr atmdr (a 
Commander of 4000; contingent, 4000) has only to muster 1000 cavalry. 

At the time when the Imperial army was ordered to take Balkh and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mangahdar should only muster one-lifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdry pmij- 
hazdr smedr (a commander of 5000; contingent, 5000) mustered only 1000, 
viz., 300 troopers, 600 Puaspah troopers, 100 troopers 

[f, «., 1000 men with 2200 horses], provided the income (/nlfjV) of liis j%ir 
was fixed at 12 months; or 250 Sihaspah troopers, 600 topa/i troopers, 
and 250 yakaspah troopers [C 1000 men with-2000 horses], provided the 
income of his j^ir was fixed at 11 months ; ov ducispah troopers, and 
200 yakaspah troopers [«• 1000 men and. 1800 horses], if the income of 

his jagir was fixed at 10 months; or 000 .iuaspah troopers aiid 400 yakaspah, 
if at 9 months ; or -150 dmspah and 650 yakaspah troopers, if at 3 months ; 


' The edition of the PddwM/tadiaa A I ers (troopers) to the brand (dagh) ac~ 
has wrongly 3000. cording to the third part. 

^ MU:va\\y,hehastobringhkfollmO‘ | 






Ot 2^0 dtmspah and 750 pakaspah trooyoTBf it at 7 monthi?; or 100 duaspa^^ii 
and 900 ^akaspah trooperB, if at 6 montlis ; or 1000 ijakaspah, if at 5 months. 


But if the troopers to a manc^al) had all been fixfed as sihmpah dumpah 
[in other words, if the Commahder was not a Panj ht/zarh, panj liazdr mtvdr^ : 
but a Fmj hazdri panj hazdr smcdr i dmspah siaspaJP)^ \i^ musters, as his 
proportion of duaspah and sihaspah troopers, double the number which he 
' would have to muster, if liis man^ab had been as in the i^reeeding. 
Accordingly, a Faiij ImzdA panj hmdr tamdm dumpah sihmpah (a Commander 
of 5000 ; contingent, only duaspah and sihaspah)^ would muster 600 troopers 
with three horses, 1200 troopers with two horses, and 200 troopers with 
one horse each p. 2000 men with 4400 horses], provided the income 
of his j^gir be iixed at 12 months, and bo on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Man^aMAr, 
was the aT^:TOge strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahan, 
Thus if a Commander of 1000 teoofers had the title of Hazdri hazdr 
the strength of his contingent = 250 men with 050 

horses, tlz. 75 siJmpah, 160 dumpah., and 25 yaliaspah ; and if his title 
was Hazdri hazdr suiodr i dumpah siasjjah, the strength of his contingent 
was 600 men with 1300 Horses, 150 >uhmpahy 300 duaspah, md 50 
ijaJcaspall, if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month 
of the year. The above passage also indicates that the proportions of 
sihaspah, and duaspah, and yakaspah troopers was for all man9abs as 
300: 600 : 100, or as 3 r 6:1. 

As the author of the PaxUshdknamdh does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Manfabdars drew the income, 
we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents 
mentioned after the name of each grandee depended on the value of their 
jdgirs. 

From an incidental remark {Pdclkdidh/ndmahyl, p. 113), we see 
that the pay of a Commander of sihashpah duaspah troopers was double 
the pay allowed to a Commander of yakaspahs. Tliis agrees with the 
fact that the former had double the niunber of men and horses of the 
latter. 

The strength aUo of Aurangzeb’s army, on a statement by Beraierf 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s History, 
Second Edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to eemput^) 
the strength of the contingents, which was oontinutdly fliictuatingj, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 


strength of Akhar’s stamlmj army. At the end of Ain 30, AhnMuzl 
states that there were alive at. the time he wrote the Ain 

250 Oommandera of lOO (YuzMshis) 

204 60 

260 40 

250 20 ' 

224 10 

As these munhers are very uniform, the regular army could 
not have been larger than 250 X 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, 
musketeers, and axtiUery). Tlie Imperial stables contained 12,000 
horses (wife p. 132,1. 6 from below), which were urulex the immediate 
charge of Mirs4 Abdirrrahim TDx&n' IQihn&n, Akbar’s Commander-in- 
Ohief. Hence there may have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. 
The rest were matchlock-hearers and artillery. In Ain 6, Ahulfazl states 
that there were 12,000 matchlock-hearers. The numher of Ahadis, of 
which Shahjahan had 7000, cannot have been very large. Many of 
them were on staff employ in the various offices, store houses, Imperial 
workshops; others were employed as a.djutants and oarriers of important 
orders. They were, at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common 
soldiers, as they had to buy their own horse on joining. Badaoni 
mentions an Ahadi of the name of Khwijah Ihr&him Husain as one of 
his Mends (II, p. 394). The numher of Man^abdars, which under 
SMhjali&n amounted to 8000, was also much less. Of the 415 Man- 
cahdars, whose names are given in Ain 30, about 150 were dead, 
when Abuliazl wrote it,‘ so that there woxdd be about 250 higher 
Man 5 ahdlirs, to which we have to add 1388 lower Maa 9 ahddr 8 , from 
the Commanders of 150 downwards; hence altogether ahoxxt 1600 
Manifahdars. 

But Akb ai-’a Mangahdfe. on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Man^ahddrsof the following reigns, 
diu'tug which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Man 5 abdar 8 had oven to 
famish men with four horses (chahdraspah). A DaMaM, or Commander 


^ TM list of grandees in Ain 30 is 
rmnted in l!irizam*s Tabaqat which do not 
pro heyond A. H- as the author died 
in October 1594 ; but it may be still 
U Nizam assigns to several Man^abddrs 
a, higher rank than the one mentioned 
by Alviilta/d. Ill fact, the list refers to 
{ihm pi'ior to the year 993, when the 


three princes {J3ad. II, p. 342) were ap¬ 
pointed Commanders of 12000, 9(.KX),^ and 
7000 respectively, whilst in Abulfazl’s 
List, Prince Salirn (Jahangir) is still put 
down as a Commander of 10000, .Mur^l 
as Commander of ($000, and Dany41 as 
of 7000, 
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of Ten, had to furniBh 10 men with 26 horses; but in later times 
■ K\u 5) the Chahdranpahs were discontinued, and a JDahh&sM fur¬ 
nished 10 men with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to fuanish 
horses in proportion, one of Akhar’^s Hay;iris would have had to bring 
1800 horses, whilst a Haz&ri at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 
, 650 , 

Of Non-Commissioned oflSicers a Mirdahak is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdahah of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7| to 6| J2. per memem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6| to 
2|jR. As they were standing (household) troops, Ahulfazl has put them 
into the first Book of this work (AIns 36 to 40); and generally, the reader 
will have to hear in mind that the second book, relating to the army, 
treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mancabdars. 

Badaoni, in the above extract, p. 243, speaks of a Uhw& i sipdM, or 
soldier’s uixiform (annoiirP). 

Tho distinctions conferred by the emperor on the Man 9 abddrs con¬ 
sisted in certain flags (mde p. 50, L 6, from below), and gkarydl 
or gong {vide in the beginning of the Fourth Book, Ahi i Ghari/di), 
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Am 4, 

THE AHADfS. 

There are mo^y brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not ■ 
appoint to a Maii 9 ab, but whom ho brees from being under the orders of any 
o^xe. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, and . 
are dignihod by their independence. They go through the school of learning 
their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim of His 
Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is externid, he c;dl» 
mioh persons Ahadis (fi‘om ahad^ one); They are thus reminded of the 
unity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a separata Diwdn and a 
j)ayBiaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is tlieh chief A fit 
person has also been selected to inti'odnce to His Majesty such As are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, J^e takes 
daily several before His Majesty, who examines them. When they have 
been approved of, they pass ihroagh the YddddM, the TaHiqah^ the descrip¬ 
tive roll, and accounts [vide Ain 10], The paymaster thou takes security, mid 
introduces the cmdidato a second time to His Majesty, who goneraliy 
32 
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increafles Mb pay from an eiglitli to tMee-fourtliB, or even to more than 
six-sevenths.^ Many Ahadis have indeed more than 500 Rupees per mensem,''^ 
He then gets the number nine as Ms brand [vide A(n 7]. In the beginning, 
when their ranlt was first established, some Ahadis mustered eight hoi’SuS 5 
but now, the limit is five. On his sarMaf [ride Ain 11 J each receives a 
/(wmanchah (rank and pay certificate), on which year after year the treasurer 
makes payments. 

. Ahadis are mustered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Diw^n and the Bakhshi, wMch is called now-a-days Ta^Mkah^'' the 
clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees, TMs the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month^s salary in advance. 
Jn the course of the year, he receives cash for ten inonths, after deducting 
|from it one-twentieth of the sum., the total stoppage being made on 
I account of Ms horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi genertdly finds Ms* own horse; hut afterwardf? he gets it from the 
Government; and if the certificate of tlie inspectors, which is called 
Saqatndrmhf'* explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming, he is 
held indemnified for Ms dead horse, hut does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqapmnah to 
shew, he is not aUowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses, are continually taken beforo His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as irmh money,® and the other half being deducted in foua,’ 
instalments at the subsequent four musters j or if the be in debt, in 

/eight instalments. 


Am 6. 


OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the ManQabddrs and the Ahadis, I 
; ' shall give .a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 




Or as we would say, by 75 or oven 
855^ 'per cent* Vide note 4 p. 88. 

* This agrees with a statement which 
I have seen in some historian of Akbar’.s 
reign that a senior Ahadi was promoted 
to a YHzhdMshipf as the next step. 
Vide p. 20, notel. 

* The Taghihah corresponds therefore 
to a ‘ lile ceitificate.' Arabic infinitives 
II. take iu modern Persian a final if ,* 
thus ialiqah [vide below Ain l(S\ri(thh* 


fffah [vide p. 96, note, 1], Sfc* 

® Prom saqa\.a he fell, 

® Ov armas money * The word 
may be Inf. T V.,orpluralof rams^ a grave. 
Badaoni evidently reads Mcause 

in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdl i 
dmhman the bulyiDL^ or destruction, of 
the foes, * which word the grandees used 
instead of ^alah i ajndjtf requesting stores, 
&e.' Hence iv'ma^, a request made for 
military supplies or for salary. 
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ITie horse-doaler fixes tlie quality of tlie horses, whif. h are carefiiliy 
inspected by the Baklisliis. The description of the man is then taken down 
in wn^itiiig. If a trooper has more than one horse, they add to liis establieh- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allawance usually ^ven 
to ti‘oopers of a superior class; or if this he not given, he gets an addition 
of ty/o-hffchs. 

A Talmpah trooper is paid according to the foUowiag rates. If his 
horse he an ’Ir^i, he gets 30 per mensem : if mujanmasy 25 E, / if Turkiy 
20 JK.; if a Ydbiiy 18 2?.; if a Toki, 15 jR.; if a Janglahy 12 jR. 

The Eevemie collectors of domain lauds got foimerly 25 E^y but now 
only 15 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now tho 
order is not to exceed three. 

Every BaMdsM had to muster 2 ckahdraspaihy 3 eiMspahy 3 dumpahy and 
2 yakmpali troopers [i. e.y 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mangahddrs in the same proportion. But now a Dohbdshfs contingent 
consists of 3 sihdspahy 4 duaspak, and 3 yakaspah troopers e.y 10 troopers 


with 18 horses]. 

Am 6. 


THE INFANTRY. 


As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a fewr 
romarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and poiTorm remarkable 
duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several ranks, 
and guides great and small in tho most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these.... * is the Awdrahiaiois. Inasmuch as they are of 
importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 ddim; the second 400 df.; 
tlie tliird, 300 (if.; the forirth, 240 d. 

The BandhficMs or Matchlock-hearer h. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-hearers. Attached to this semce 
is' an experienced Eitikchiy an honest treasurer, and an active .Ddi’og,ah, 
A few BandugchU axe selected for those offices ; the others hold the following 
ratike. Some are distinguished by their experience and zeal, and are 
therefore appointed over a certain number of others, so that uniformity 
may pervade the whole, and the duties he perfonned with propriety and 
understanding. Tlie pay of these [non-commissioned] officers is of four 
gradeS; 300 d *; second^ 280 d.\ thirdy 270 (if. j fourthy 260 of. 

^ The text has a wold which dees not suit. 




Commoti Bandiiqchh are divided into five ctoflee, and each class into 
tliree subilivisioiis. FirH class^ 250, 240, and 2S0 d, Seeond elam^ 220, 
210, 200 Third cla^s^ 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 

The JDarhdns, or Foriers, 

A thousand of tliese active men ai*e employed to guard the palace# 
The pay of the Mlrdeihah is hvefold, 200, 160, 140, 130, twid 120 d^ 
Common Fa/irhlim have from 100 to 120 d. 

The Khidmatiyyahe, 

The Khidmatiyyahs also belong to the infantry. They guard the environs 
of the palace, and see that certain orders are carried out. Fanjdhis to 
JBistk have 200 d. ; and a JDahldshi gets 180 and 140 d. The otbors 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery and 
theft; fonUer rulers were not able to keep them in check. The efective 
orders of His Majesty have led them to honesty: they are now famous for 
their trustworthiness. Tliey were formerly called Mdwh. Their chief has 
received the title of Khidmat Mdi, Being near the person of His Majesty, 
he lives in afiluenee. His men are called KMdmatiyyahs} 

The Mmcrahs.^ 

They are natives of Mewdt, and ore famous as rtmners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal any tiring that may be required. TJiey are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages are 
the same as the preceding. 

The Shamsherld^, or gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each performing astonishing feats. 
In fighting they shew much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lakrdit, Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only; tdiese are 
caUecl yak-hdt h. The former class come chiefiy from the Eastern districts, 
and use a somewhat smaller slxield, which they call chinaah. Those who 
come from the southern districts, make them shields large enough to conceal 
a horseman. This kind of shield they call iitwah. 


^ They are called in the Tir/ukiJa- 
\\k'a^\riFi}}ddodid iKhidviaiiyyah, The 
name of tboir chief* Tiiidor Jahangfr was 
FM Mdn. He once picked up the young 
Sh^ih Bhiija’, who had fhllon from an 
upper, window to the ground. Tumh 


i JahditgMy p. 303. 

® Among the innovations made by 
Akhar are the Ijak-Mewfahs, of whom 
some were stationed at eVery place/* 
Khdfi Khdn I, p. 243. Hence the 
Mewrahs were chietly postmen. 
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Another class goes hy the name of P^Imrdits. They ^ise a shield not 
quite so large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

Some again are called Bandits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gaz long, and seizing it with both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

Tlie class which goes by the name of Banhiilis are lilcewdao famous. 
They use a peculiar sword which, though bent towards the point, is straight 
near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. Tlxe skill wHch 
they exhibit passes all description. Others make various kinds of daggers 
and laiives, and perform with them tlie most extoaordinary feats. Each 
class of these men has a different name ; they also differ in their perform¬ 
ances, But it is really impossible to give a mere description of them; nor 
would mere listerdiig to my descriptions be sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Comt one 
thousand of them ai’e always in readiness. Their (^adi (commander of one 
hundred) holds the rarJc of an Ahadi, and even .a higher one. Their salaiiea 
vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwdns^ or Wrestlers. 

There ?ire many Persian and Tiir(\ni wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindiisffiu, clever Hals from Gujrat, and 
many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 rf- 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents are 
made to them on such occ' one. The following belong to the best wrestlers 
of the age—Mirzd lOian of QiMii; Muhammad Quli of Tabriz, to whom liis 
Majesty has given the name of Sher liamlahy or Lion-attackor; 

Bulchani; ’All of Tabriz ; Mur^id of Turkistan ; Muhammad ^AU of Tiirdn ; 
EuUd of Tabriz; Q^sim of Tabriz; Mirzd Kiihnahsuwrir of Tabriz j Shiili 
(iuli of Kurdistdn; HiUl of Abyssinia j Sadhd Dayal; ’ulii; Sri Bam ; 
Kanliya ; Mangol; Ganesh ; Anba ; Ndnka; Boibhadr j Bajrndtffi. 

The Chelahsy or Stems. 

His Majesty, jfroin religious motives, dislikes the name landahy or slave j 
for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God- He therefore 
calls tliis class of men Chelahsy which Hindi term signifies a faithful 
diHCAfh} Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have chosen the 
road to happiness.^ 


* The woid Chelah is the same as 
the Arab, murid, a disciple who places 
implicit belief in his mtirshid oi' piVy 
the head of Ihe sect, “And many of 
His Majesty*s special disciples, in 1)91, 
called thonxselvea chelaJis in imitation of 
the use of this term among Jogis.*' i?a- 
ddoni 11, p, 326. 


The author of the pretty Tazkirah, 
entitled lialimdtn^^'hshuard, which con¬ 
tains biographies of the ptieiis of the 
eleventh ceutiuy, was called Chdah. 
His real name is Mirza Muhammad 
Afzal; as a poet he is known as Sarkhush. 

* By joining the Divine Faith. 






Timims ixieanings attach to the term that which people 

in general mean by a slave. Some, iiien obtain power over such as do not 
Tbelong to dietr sect, and sell and bny^ thorn. The wise look upon tifiia 
as abominable^ Secondly^ he is called a slave, who leaves the path of 
selhslineBS, and chooses the road of spiritual obedience/ Thirdly^ one’s child. 
JFourfMy^ one who kills a man, in order to inherit Mb property. Fifthly^ a 
robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom ho had robbed. 

a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment of money, 
in which case the murderer becom es the slave of the man who releases 
him. Swenthly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as a slave. 

The pay of Chelahs varies from 1 B. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people, who give them instruction in several things. Thus 
they acquire knowledge, elevate tlieir position, and learn to perform their 
duties with propriety. 

His Majesty who encourages ever 3 dhing which is excellent, and knows 
the value of talent, honors people of various classes with appointments in the 
ranks of the arny ; and raises txxem fi'om the position of a common soldier 
to the dignity of a grandee. 

Ths Fuhdrs, or Pdlki 'hea/rers. 

They form a class of foot^servants peculiar to India. They carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and travel through raountains and valleys. With 
their pdlJcU, stnyhdmm, ohmdohj and duly, tlioy walk so evenly, that the 
man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are many in this 
country; but the best came from the BakTiin and Bengal. At Court, several 
thousands of them are kept. The pay ^of a head hearer varies frum 192 to 
B84 < 1 /. Common bearers get from 120 to IBj) d. 

DdhkHi troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Man^jabd^’s ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate these 
infantry soldiers in the descriptive rolls as nimah mwdrdn, or half troopers. 

The fourth part of Dakhili troops are matclilock-hearers; tlie others 
carry bows. 

Caipenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-ciommissioned officer of the matclilock-bearers receives 160 d., or 
4 ll .; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mirdahahs of the archers 


get from 120 to 180'^.; common archers from lOO to 120 d. 



* IiiasTniicIi as such a nian 

blindly follows his pir. 





m^ST^ 
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I could say much more on tliis subject, hut I must content mysolf with 
having' described the principal classes. I have als{3 given sonio details in 
speaking of the several w^orkshops and offices of the Household. 


7. 

EEGUI.ATIONS EEGAKDING THE BE.4NDING OF AJSHMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and enquired into 
the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright BiHkcMs shoxdd make out 
descriptive rolls of the soldiers and wiite doVn their peculiar marks. Their 
ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, were to be 
registered. A D^’Ogah also was appointed, whose duty it is to see that the 
men are not unnecessarily detained. They w^ero to perform their duties 
without taking bribes or asMng for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army, is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after Avlticli the clerks make out the 
TaHiqah {vide Kkx 10 ]. • 

DdkhiU troops are admitted on the signature of the Maii 9 abdto. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced ojfficers who have to 
loolc Jiftor the Condition of the men, their horses, and the stip^ilated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and receives 
the several descriptive rolls, when tlie men with their horses are handed 
over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then entered at 
the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is ooimtei'signed by those officers, 
which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. Each roll is 
then handed over to the inspecting I)4rogah. He takes them in the manner 
described above [vide Ain 4.] to His Majesty, who orders the pay to bo 
increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of a man by the 
lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or decrease his pay. 
Ho also distiiiguishea a tradesman by the look of his face from a soldier, 
so much so that experienced people are astonished, and refer His Majesty^s 
power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge.’ When the roU is thus 
certified, it is also signed by the WuqPah ^awis jAiii 10), the Mir ^Ar%, and 
the officer commanding the guards. On the strength of tliis ceHifleate, the 
Diirogah of the ddgh (brand) marks the horses. 

■When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the- 
head of the letter abi [?. e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two alijs 
inter so cti.tig at right angles, the heads of the being made heavy, as in this 
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figiiTO and put on the right thigh. For some time again, it was 

made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, mtmerals were 

introduced, wdiich plan best frustrates fp«.udxilent practices. They make 
iron nuiaoralB, by which all indistinctness is ayoided. These new signs are 
likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being mustered 
for the first time, was marked with a 1; the second time with a 2, and 
so on ; but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals should be 
used for the horses of the princes, the Man 9 ahdars, the governors of the 
provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court, 

The carefulness Avith which the system of marking horses was attended 
to, resulted at once in truthfid reports regarding dead horses j for when a 
soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks {mU next 
Ain), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand his pay 
from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi commenced 
to count from the day he brought his (exchanged) horse. But since the 
present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each horse with which, 
instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, should be desen bed, 
and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the Bakhshis, at tlie 
subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were to inspect it and 
go by the brand. Horses answering the description in the rolls were even 
liired, and substituted for the old ones; but as the mark was not forthcoming, 
the deception A\"as detected, and the soldiers thus leaimt to be honest. 


Am 8. 

ON THE EEPETITION OF THE MAEK. 

The servants (ManQabddrs) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and thus maintain the efficiency of the army, as by 
theix endeavours, unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Man^abd^r delays bringing his men to the muster, one-tenth of Ms 
j^igir (aqfd^y is withheld. Formerly when the markwjas repeated, they put 
the number on the muster of the horse, xriarkiiig, for example, a horse with a 
2, when it was mustered the second time, and so on j but now, as each class 
of soldiers has a particular mark, the mark is merely rej)eated at tfio 


^ Properly iqtd\ Inf. I V. of qataa ; 
but in India the word is mostly pro¬ 
nounced as aqtd,’ The king is there¬ 
fore called muqti\ one who confers lands 
on ^ the nobles j abst^ n. mugtit the 
mving of lands to noKes, of which the 
-Moghul Historians accuse Sher Shah. 
Wde end of Afii 10, Third Book. Mnqta\ 
pa;j?t pjirt., one on whom lands have been 


confeired; so often in the TdHkh i 
jFiruz 8hdM, From the times of Akbar 
the words aiq^dd and jdgir are tised as 
synonyms ; before his time we only hud 
aqta used ; hut ^dgir, or jdigh\ occui's 
in its etymological sense.' In later Hi s¬ 
torians the word aqtd’ is but rarely met 
with. 







mbsoqiiont imiste»s, In tlie case of AJiadis, ike former etistom was retained* 
8onie Bitilreliis, and near serrants of His Majestj?-wko have no leisnr© to 
look after reeeiye theii* montkiy salaries in cash, and master tkeir 

korses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jagirs are very remote, 
do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have elapsed ; but 
when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth of their income 
is retrtniched. And if a Mangabd^ir has been promoted to a higher Man^ab, 
and three years have olai)sed since he last presented bis horses^ a*t muster^ 
he receives a personal (ci^lo) increase of salary, but draws the allowance for 
the increased nimiber of his men. after the first muster. His old and his 
new men then get their assignments. If at the renewal of the mark at 
subsequent musters, any soldier brings a supoidor horse in exchange ibr 
liis old one, he is taken before His Majesty, who inspects and accepts it. 


ATN 9. 

KHLES ilBOUT MOUNTING GU^JaD. 

Mounting guard is called in chauht,^ There are three kinds of 

guards. The four divisioas of the army have been divided into seven parts, 
each of wdxich is appointed for one day, under the superintendence of a 
tnistworthy Man^abd^r. Another, fully acquainted with all ceremonies 
at Court, is appointed as Mir *Arz, All orders of His Majesty are made 
known through these two officers (the Jf irand the Commander of the 
Palace). They are day and night in attendance about the pialace, ready 
for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, the Imperial Qur 
{vide p. 110) is taken to the State hall. The mounting guards stand on 
the riglit; the ranks of the guards to be reHoved are drawn up on the 
other side. His Majesty generally inspects the guards himself^ and takes 
notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers- Both ranks salute Hm : 
Mkj esiy- If His Maj est^ be prevented by more important affairs from attend¬ 
ing, one of th .0 princes is ordered to inspect the guards. IVom predilection 
and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, as also from a regard to general 
efficiency, Flis Majesty j^ays much attention to the guards/ If any oho 
is absent without having a proper excuse, or horn laziness, he is fined one 
week’s pay, or xoooives a suitable reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of 
which molints guard for the space of one month. This gives all tr(.)opis, 
whether near or far, an opportunity to come to Coui-t,. anc#to partake of the 
liberality of His Majesty. But those who are stationed at the frontiers, or 
told o.ff for any imjjortaut duty, meroly send in reports of their exact - 
33 
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condition, and contimie to pei*form His Majesty’s special orders. On the first 
of everj^ solar montli, the guards ai*e drawn up to salute His Majesty, as is 
usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks of 
favoiu*. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 


Km 10 . 

EEGITLATIONS EEGAEDING THE WA'OrAHNAWrS.* 
Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government j it is even 
necessary for every rank of society . Though a trace of this office may have 
existed in ancient times, its higher objects were hut reec»gnized in the 
present reign. His Majesty has appointed fom-teen zealous, experienced, 
and impartifd clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that tlie 
turn of each comes after a fortnight.® Some other suitable men are selected 
as supernumeraries, each of whonx is ax>poiiited for one day; and if any 
of the fourteen be detamed by an important business, this additiomil person 
acts for him. Hence they are called kotal (supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to wnte dowu the orders and the doings of His Ma/jesty 
and whatever the heads of the d.ex>artmeuts repoi’t; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in the 
State hall; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem; wdxen he goes to 
the general and private assemblies; the nature of hxinting-parties; the 
slaying of animals;® when he marcihes, and when he halts; the acts of 
His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation; vows made to him; his 
remfxrks (vtck Fifth Book); what hooks he has read out to him ; what alms 
he bestows; what presents he makes; the daily and monthly exercises'* 
which he imx)oses on himself; appointments to man^ahs; contingents of 
troops; salaries; j^girs; Irmas money {^mde above, p*250, note 5); Baym'ghdh 
(rentfree land); the increase or decrease of taxes; contracts ; sales; money 
transfers; pesMash (tribute receix:)t8); despatch; the issue of orders; the 


* Frcmi 'wdqialt an event, and nawis 
a writer. Instead of wdqiah nawis we 
also tind majUs na wis. 

There was a WM'aknmvUt or recorder, 
in each ^tibah. From several places in 
the Tuzuh lahdn^Mj we see that the 
Bakhshis of the (^dhahs often held the 
posts of Wdqtahnawis at the same time. 
BWeTuziik, p. 121, i. 2.; p. 137, 1. 1.; 


p. 171,1.$. 

® Hence the arrangement must have 
been as follows—first day, first and 
second wiiters; second, day, seooxrd arid 
tldrd \mters; third day, thii’d and fourth 
writers, and so on. 

® Akbar wished to restrict the slaying 
of animals. Vide above, p. 200, d. 9. 

^ Especially fasts. 
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papers which are signed hy His Majest}"; the arrival of reports; the minutes 
thereon; the aiTivals of courtiers; their departures; the fixing* of periods; 
the inspection of the guards; battles, victories, and peace; ohitviai'ies of 
well-known persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them; the dying of 
horses; capital punishments; pardons granted by His Majesty; the proceed¬ 
ings of the general assembhes ; marriages, births; chcmgdn games (;Me 
Ain 29); chaupar, nm'd, chess, card games, &c.; extraordinary phenomena ; 
the harvests of the year; the reports on events, 

Aiter the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by bim. The clerk then makes 
a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who retxxiire it 
as a voncher, when it is also signed by the FarvidncM^ by the Mir ^Arz^ and 
by that pei’son wlio laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state 
is called memorand iuii . 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They I'eceive the yadd<i,M when completed, keep it with thorn- 
selves, and make a proper abridgment of it. After signing it, they return 
tins instead of the yddimU^ when the abridgment is signed and sealed 
by the Wdqt'ahnawh^ and the RudlaMdr^'* the Mkr ^Af% and the 
Fdroyak The abridgment, thus completed , is called and the writer 

is called TcCUqahmwis, 

The TaHiqah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of State. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed; that 
there be no undue increase, or decrease in any dejjartment; that dishonest 
people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem; and that 
active sorvants may work without fear, and negligent and forgetful men be 
held ill check. 


Am 11. 

ON SANAD8. 

Every money matter ■will be satisfactorily settled, w'hon the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen, and write down the statement 
in legible handwriting, ^very written statement of accounts . is called a 
mnad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 


^ Ta'in i fixing of period¬ 

ical inspections ; opp. beta ini dm adan 
to cuin (3 at times not appointed before 
hand, unexpectedly. 

* The text has run/d/*, which stands 


for risdlaiiddr, as, in later times, Qvhali 
for Quhaiiddr, k 
¥or Mir \Arz we find in the early 
Historians Ariz. 
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Tlie miml is i;lio vouolier whieli relieves the ireastirer of aU. reBponsibility, 
a.nd on whioii people receive pa;) 7 nent of their claims. Honest experienced 
oflicerSj upon whoso forehead tho stamp of coiTectness shines, write the 
agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the ti'ansaction cannot be 
forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sanads are entered, are called 
the Ihftar} 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this depaitment 
and brought it into proper worHng* order. He has appointed clever, 
lionest, incorruptible, experienced wiiters, and entrusts the ^aftar to 
impartial oflicers, w^ho are under his imine(b*ate conhol. 

The of the empire is divided into tliree parts;— 

1. The Abwdlmlmdly or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, 
&c.) 

2. The Arhuh uttalidwil,^ This paii: explains die manner in which the 
sums for the Household have been expended; it contains the debits and 
credits entered on account of the oashkeepers employed at Court; and lastly, 
contains the accounts of daily exqienditure, &c., for things bought or sold. 

i]. The Tauj'ih.^ This part contains all entries refumng to the pay 
of the army, and show's the manner in which the pay is given out* 

8ome are merely sealed with the Imjierial seal. Other samds 

aire first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. s'imads^ however, are only 

signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
in the foUowing. 

The Farukh i aabti. 
are issued for ilireo purposes : — 

1. For appointments to a Mauqab ; to tlio Vakilship; to the post of 
Sqyalisdldr (governor of a province and Commander-in-Chief); to the tutorship 
of the princes ; to the rank of Amiruhmard (vuk p. 240); to a NMudi, or 


* English wi*iters of the last century , 
often refer to this system of keeping all 
documents in loose sheets, instead of 
bouiKl books; The sheets were kept 
together by a sti'ing drawn through 
them. This custom, I am informed, Is 
still in use in Persia ; and suits eastern 
countries, the hot and damp climate of 
which soon destroys the binding of 
books. The word daftar is the Greek 
5 «/)ff^pa,a tfitined hide, parchment. (^Jdhib 
i daf tar, Minister of Mnancej the same 


p Biwdih and Tazir, Dqftari means 
in India a man kept in every office for 
mending pens, rnling paper and tbvras, &c. 

® The i^en loho get tranrfm* receipts 
on the Treasury. This part of the IMtar 
contained all Household a»3COunt8, ns 
specified above. Though all MSS. read 
Arldh, it is probable that ahcih is the 
more usual expression. 

^ Or, the g wing of wajh {pag) to the 
army; hence taujih military accounts. 
For tcmfih, some MSS. read Uujihak 





distnctship j to tho post of Tmir, or Financo Minister; to the 
skfp, (Pay master and Adjutant General); to the post of a qadr, or a judge. 

■2, For appointments to jdpirs, 'Without military service ;^ for taking 
charge of a ne^dy coiuKjuered territory; sometinoies,.. 

3. For conferring 19); for 

subsistence aLlo^^ahce ; and for grants for beneficent purposes, 

W'lien the h^dh has heen made out, the J)zwdi^ i Jdc/iT (who 
keeps the J%ir accounts) pays the stipulated grant. ' If the j%ir is 
given for miKtary services, with the order of bi’inging horses to the muster, 
the grant is once more sent to the BakMhU for inspection, when the folio wing 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the '^wpex—hhd(;ah^ o 
mardmn hardwatd mimdyand; hdryardn i 171 slmgJd chihmhimohUkm 
is special; the estimate for tlie salary may be made out The proper 
ofRcers are to i>repm.‘e the; descriptive roUs). When tlie horses are then 
branded at the time of the muster, the MdkhsMgemi'al takes the TaHlyuhf 
keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount of the 
monthly salary, duly signed and sealed. 

TJiis paper, which ilio BitkJishi grants instead of TaUiqah, is called 
Sarkhat. 

^ The Sarhhats are entered in the daftars of all Snh-B(ikhM.8, and arq 
distinguished by paidicular marks. The Bhodn then keeps the Barkhat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and moniMy salary duo on 
it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the order 
to confer a j^gir on the person specified in the Sarkimt, the foHowing words 
are entered on the top of the report: Ta^Uqah i tan qalamt (they 

are to write out a Td^lkjah i tan (certilioate of salary). Tliis order suffices 
for the clerks; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that effect. 
The di'aft is then inspected by the Biw4n, wlio verifies it by writing on it 
the words saU mmuUjand (ordered to be entered). The mark of the Daftar, 
and the seal of the Bfwan, the Bakhslii, and the Accountant the Biwan, are 
put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is wiitten on the outside. 
The draft time completed is sent for signatime to the Diwfui. 

The ^idiih i Taufih, ov keeps the former Ta%qah 

witli himself, writes its details on the Farmdn^ and seals and signs it. It is 


tJdf/ir^y to which 110 ii:l*ilitary service 
attaches, appear to be called heddqk o 
mahalhf i, <?., the holder had nothing to 
the army and the musters, at 
which the Maiiv‘abd^rs di’ow the salaries 
of their contingontfi, nor with the collec¬ 
tion of the taxes of the several Mahalls 
or ParganaLs. ThusFathuikh of Shiraz 
i^ide p, 199) received Baadwar ashis jagir 


bedash 0 mahallL Baddoni, p. 315. 
Badaoni also had a jagir of 1000 Bighas, 
at which he often griimhlea, calling 
himself by way of joke Ilazdi% or 
Commander of One Thousand. 

® The text has jde (sometimes ?) ha 
\mwdn i mulh {niilk ?) -which I 

do not understand. 








then inspected by the and is signed and sealed by him. After¬ 
wards the and Baklmlih do so likewise, when it is sealed by the 

Diwan, Ms Accountant, and the of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specifies a cash pa-yinent, the farmdn is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called Bar at (cheque). A statement 
of aeeoTints of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. After the NMir^ 
the signs it, and when it has passed through the hands of the 

Bakhshis and the D^w^^u, it is sealed and signed by i]i(d Khan Sdmdn, The 
receipts and expenditure of the Imperial workshops, the deposits and pa.y- 
ments of salaries to the workmen (of whom.some draw their pay on [military} 
descriptive rolls, and others according to the services performed by them, as 
the men engaged in the Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the 
■waggon department) are all made by ha^dts. The accountant of each work¬ 
shop (or stable) writes out annually two iardts, one for the six months from 
FarwarMn (Eebruary^—March) to Shahrk^ar, and the other from Iftlir (Septem¬ 
ber) to Kfundiyd/rniuz^ He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
gi'ass, &c., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the woikmen, 
and signs the statement. The Bmdn i Buyutdt inspects them, passes the 
order for payment, enquires into the increase or decrease, if any, and 
writes On the margin az tohwil i faldni hardt nawisandf ^Bet a hdjrat be made 
out shewing the amount to be deposited with such., and such a Mushdf.’ 
The Mushrif of the w’^orkshop or stable then takes it, writes out on order 
and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash payments, one-fourth is 
deducted, as another samd is given for this amount. The Dkvdn i BuyUdt 
then gives the order to have it entered. The Mushrif does so, signs and 
seals the hardt and the receipt. It then passes through the hands of 
the Military Accountant, the the Diwdn i Buyutat, the Biwan i 

Kill, tlielOife. S^imdn, the Mushiif of the I)iwan, and the Vakil, who 
sign and seal it. In every ease the estimate is sent along with it, so 
that there may bo no mistake. Wlien it has been laid before His Majesty, 
the Mushrif writes out the receipt, wMch is then in the same manner 
entered into the several daftars. The mode of payment also is detailed 
on the back of it, viz. one-fourth is to be paid in gold {afihrafks) ; one-half 
in silver {riipks) and one part in copper (dams), according to the fixed 
values of the coins. 

I'lie Farmdns in favor of Maneabddrs are made out in the same manner; 
they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops and stables. 

In case of Sayilrghah {vide Ain 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustaufi, are entered in the daftars of the JDkvdn i Sa'ddat 
{vide Ain 19); they are then signed and sealed by the and the B’twdn 
4 JKVfl. 





Ffinatos are Bome+imes -writtett in Tughra character; biit the two tirst 
linea are not made short. Such a Farunin i a called a Parw&achah. 


ParwAneMm are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and the 
princes; for tho stipends of people under the care of the Biiodn i Sa’ddat {vUe 
Am 19) ; the salaries of the Ahadis, Chelahs, and of some officers in the work- 
Bhops; and for the allowaaoes on account of the food of Bdrgir horses (vide 
p. 139, A£n 54). The treasurer does not annually demand a new smai, hut 
pays the allowances on the ^ '.’e receipt, signed and sealed By tho mioisters- 
of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) writes out the receipt, which is signed 
by thereoipient, andis then sent to the DiwSn for orders. It is then signed by 
the Mushrif, the Mustaufi, the Ndzir i Buyiitdt, the Diwdn i Kul, tlio Khdn- 
fedmda, tho Mushrif of the Diwdu. In the PwwdMhzJis given to ^Ihadis, 
the signature, seal, and orders of the A.ha4il>dshi, or Oomniander of the 
Ahadfs, are required after those of the Mustauff, the Diwdn, and the 
Bakhshis, because His Majesty, Aom motives of kindness, and from a desire to 
avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwdnckahs need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkha{ii, sale and purchase receipts, price¬ 
lists, 'arznd'mohaM (statements of sums forwarded to Couit by the coUeetors 
ol the Imperial domains) qardr ndmalie (which specify the revenue collections 
of tho colloctors on account of the ryots), and the tntKidsd (statements of 
aecoimt which IhhtvUdirs take from the Mustaufi, shoving that the sums 
which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 


A.rN 12. 

'’ THE OE.DEE OF THE 8EAL8. 

Farmans, Earwanchahs, and Barats, are made into several folds begin¬ 
ning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a place towards 
the edge where the paper is cut off, tjie Yakil puts his seal; opposite to it, 
but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwto puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner but a littlG lower, 
comes the seal of the fadr. But when Shaikh ’Abdunuabi and Sultan Khwtij all 
were ^adn (vide note to Afn 19), they used to put their seals opposite to that 
of the Vakil. In the middle of that fold is the place where that person puts 
his seal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as Atkiih Khan did at the 
time of Mun’im Kirin, and Adham Kirin. The Mir Mai. the Khan Saman, the 
Parwanohf, &c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwdn, and the 
Bakhshi donot go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Dhvan i 
ju 2 !, the Baklishi i juz, and tho Dfwau i Bnyutdt put their seals on tho thiid 



. fold; , Tlie Mustaiifi piits^ his seal on the fourth, and the i Taiijili on 
tho fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above Tugthrd liiu^ on 
the top of the Farmdn, where the pmnces also put their seals in Ta^Uqa^§ f 


AFN 13. 

THE FAEMAN I BAYAZf. 

Some matters connected with the Q-overniaent do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to everyone. Such an order receives only the, 
Imperial seal., and is called a Farmdn i Baydu,^ The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up, in such manner, that the eontents cannot be seen, The 
sealing wax is made of the gum of the Kim^, the liar, the Pipal, and 
other trees. Like wmx, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterw ards cool and hard. ‘When thus sealed, the farmiin is put into a 
golden cover ^ for His Majesty looks upon the use of external sigiis of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farmfins are carried by 
Mau^abddrs, Aliadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

AVhen an oiiicer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distanee to 
meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crowm of his head, 
makes the sijUi, and rewards the messenger according to the favour conferred 
xipcm himself, or according to his circmnstances. According to His Majesty^s 
wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in the same manner 
as a Farmdn i Bmjdzi, so that no alterations are possible. In consequence 
of this, much tronbl# is avoided, and dishonest practices are put a stop to. 


AfN 14. 

ON THE MANNEE IN WHICH 8ALAEIES AEE PAID. 

When any one has the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horses to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. AR accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of maldng out the estimate, he receives one half in rupees, reckoned at 
thirty-eight ddms^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at niue 
rupees each, aiid the last quarter is given in dams for stores. Wlien the 
value of the rupee was raised to forty d^ins, the soldiers, through His 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at, the sanre rate. Eveiy year one 
month’s pay is subtract ad on account of the horse, the value of which is 

* That is, a farman, [ ^ aiie MSS, have foity-eight.^ 








raised fifty per cent. abovOipviine cost, and for accoiitrements; but 0 S( innuJi 
cftre is sliewii in buying liorses^ tliis increase is not productxyp of any loss for ' 
the soldier. Besides, Ali|dia are eontinually employed for affairs of irnport- 
' ance, and are permitted to cany the orders of Hie Majesty; and whatever 
is given to them as an acknowledgment for their services by the recipients 
of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the Ahadis as a present,, if they bear 
a good character ; but if not, a part of it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing tlie stamp of baidness. 

His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guaid : an Ahadi loses fifteen 

days’pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (2afj>?W.s7d) is allowed to keep Hi 
lor liimself the twentieth part of the pay of his mon, which reimburses him 11 
for various expenses. 

'Am 15 . y 

MUSA’ADAT, OE LOANS TO OPFIOEES. • 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may oecasionalljr. y 
come into difficulties when it would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For thi.s reason His Majesty appointed a 
treasuver and a separate IIA ’Arz, and those who 'svish to borrow money, 
may now do so without prejudice to their honour, or anuoyanoo of 
delay. For the first year, notliing is charged; in the second, the loan 
is incroaBed by a sixteenth part of it; in the third year, by one-eighth ; in 
the foui-th year, by one-fourth ; fkim tho fifth to the seventh, by one-lmlf; 
from the eighth to tho tenth year, by tliroe-fouiths ; froin tire tenth year 
and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which there is no. , 
fuiidier incxease. 

His Majo.sty’e only object’is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men froin the uaturo of their 

mercantile aflairs. ■ ■ 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and , 
thus pre vented much impropriety. eV'J 


A.1N 16. 

ON DONxiTIONS. 

Ills Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but* in his heart, lie makes a present; 

» Itis noedlas's to remind the reader I the Muhammadan law. But Akbur was 
that cliaigmg iaterest on loans is against | a Hindu in Biuh matters. 

' 34 ■ • , 








. <)!tia loan, but nevor asks it back. Tlio and ne&r, tlie 
■ .richt an(3 poox'j .tsliai’e His Majesty’s liberality. He gives; awayj^lepk 

i^iid other valualblo articloa. The Baklisliis road out names 

of the gtifU'ds and other soldiers, mentioning such fiTst as have never received 
^i,>i:hiiig. His Majesty gives them horses. When a soldier has received a 
horse, he is not reconimonded. to His Majesty fox'* the siaxce of a yem for 
any other donation. ' 


Ansr 17. , 

ON ' ALMS. 


Ilis Majesty bestows xipon the needy money and neoesearies, vtihiiitig 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, moritldy, or yearly 
alk>wances, whirh jhey lucei^^^ without being kept waitin g. It is iiapossible 
f(.rr me to (hi ail the sums 'which some people receive in Cfmsequence of 
.■representations having been made of their (hrcumstances by such as stand near 
' the throne ; and it would take up too much time to describe the presents made 
.Jiaily to beggars, or tlio eating houses which have been estiiblished for the 
iyoor.* 

' . The re aJtre^rer always m ; and every begg^ir 

. .jivhom His Majesty sees, is sure to find relief. 


AIN 18. 

THE Cl!®EMONY OF WEIGBONG HLS MAJESTY; ' 

From reasons of auspiciousness, ^ind as an o2)portiimt;y of bestowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is w^eighed twice a yoaj\ Various 
articloB are put into tho scales. 

On the first day of the month of Ab^n [loth October], wliich is the 
eolai- anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weiglied twelve times 
against the following articles; gold, quicksilver, silk, poiTitmes, co 2 )per, 
riih i tiitiyri, drugs, g’hj, iron, riee^mrlk, seven, kinds of grain, salt ; the 
'Order of these articlos being determined by their costliness. According to 
iho number of years His Majesty haw lived, there is g-ivon away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fWwk, to people that breed tlieao an-imals! A. great 
' number of small animals are also sol at liberty. 

■JliB Majesty is w^cighed a second time on the 5th of -Hajab^* against 
eight articles, tm., silver, tin, cloth, lead, huits, mustard oil, and vegetables. 


^ Vide p. L fi. from below. 

® Vide p. 15, 1.1. ; 

® The lunar bhthdayof the emjieror. 


As this^ was the Mnljximma4an bi.rthday, 
the articles were of course fewer, and less 
vuluabie, 












On both orcf).?'ion 3 the fostival of SiH^irih (birthday) is .(^rjobmted,, 

■v^'hon donafioriM, or grants of j^ardon, aro hestowod upon pooplc ot afi ja'oks.' ' 
5;ii ■ The Iinporial princes, sons, and grandson^^ of His Majesty, airo weighed 
. ' once in every ijolar yonv. They are for the fii’st time weighed, when two 
yotivn old, but ojily against one thing. Every year, Iiowever, a new 
additional, thing is put on the scales. When grown they are generally 
woiglied against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
ATiiinals are .‘:ot free as usual ^ 

A separate treasurer and an accountant ai^e appointed for. this purpose, 

BO that the expentiiture ma^' be made with every propriety / 






^ According to the TiirAih i JahAngivi 
(p. 103) and FcidUhA.hnAmail (I, p. 243), 


tho wcigliiitg of the .Royal person was 
i ntrod m;ed by Akbar. It is au old Hindu 
costom. At first, tho weighing took 
place 000(3 a year, on tlic birthday of the 
ouAporov; but with tln^ introduction of 
Akhar 3 ]hri,u.‘ (solar) Era, we find in the 
.history of Civery year the record of a %ocmh 
i shamiil^ os!solar weighing, and a 'loazn i 
qamar% ox hinar w'cighing. There w.as, 
of course, a ' or ieiist, on vsuch 

occasions, and courthrs, on the same dfiy, 
wore promoted to higher or 

presented tlici.r peshkash. The feast Was 
. of speciiii irn portaner* for the Harem, 
It appeafN .PiiOiislAA'ilmikivah, p., 243) 
thiii. ibo Jirticlcs against which the royal 
•pci'Hon was weighed, were sent from the 
llai’Auu, or by the niotJuu' of the reigaiiv.j 
ovnporor. d’aliangir, accoj’ding to sevoval 
, remarks in the Tnzuk (pp. 09,70, 270, 
&c,) was even weigimd in the palacjo of 
his aagAAHl mother, to whom the 
gives the title of JMargaM Ztimdnif the 
Al.jrry (4"the age, an Ah])ar’s mother had 
beevi styled 'Margarn, MalcAiii (vide p. 48, 
note 1). Tlie solar wa7,n was even 
- retaiiu'd by Aurangzob; t7ie ’Alonigir- 
' iifmuih, p. 229. 

The birthday of the eniperor was of 
imporbinoe lor the Ibivem, as there the 
string was .Icept, which numherod a.s 
inany Icnols, as the e.Tnperoi’ niunbered 
years; heiK^c also sdlgirlJi (ot 
as the word is proi\ounced all over India) 
Miio year’s knot,’ or biifliday. 

Tying Imots, or bits of string or ribbon 
■ to tlio tombs (/ SiriDts is coiuuderod by 
barren women a xncans of obtaining* 
a son, and the tomb oi^SaMm i (JkMtt 
in Firlhpur Sikri, in whoRo house Jiihan- 
gir wu.s hoiii, is even now-a-days visited 
by Hindu and Alusalnuin womA?n, avIio 
ti<‘ bits of string to tho marble tr^'lUce 
snrvonudirig tin tomb, Simihir vows are 
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even placed on Akbar’s tombin Sikandrali, ' 
near Agrah. 

Akbar sregulation, as given In tho above 


Ain, appears to have been continued 
under Jaluingir. Shahj.alirin niiidosomo , 
alterations, in as fir as lie was weighed ou 
each fciist fivst against g^>hb o.ii4 silver, 
and thou against otliei’ artihvlos. T!io 
articles thomselvcs were given txway to 
tho courtiers, or to pious mem and beg* 
gars, as a nieaus of ke<^pi.ug the royAil 
person froni ;dl bodily and tncf.ital harm*. 
The g’old and the silver against which 
Jahangir was once weigluxd, amountad to 
Es. 33,0(X); hut ac(y>rding to the Tu:Ad\ 
the money was distributed aipu'ig tho 
women of the Harem. On anidhcr occa- 
.sion p. 163), Jahangir was fniiul 

to vreigb 6ol4 tolahs, Talcing the tolah 
at 186 grains (Prlnsep’s m^eful Tables, 
by E. Thoiuas, p. Jibhangb-, at the 
ago of forty-seveu, would liave woiglied 
21();Ubs Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with hi.s lliudii 
tciulencies, used to give the money to 
Ijrahmias. Ou the fiRh of Eajab 973, 
which is the diiy on which tlie .Emperor 
W*i3s born, tho feast of weighing Hist 
Majesty wus hold jit Ni/.dmabad, a ' 
town belonging to the Sirkar of Jaanpur; 
for according to eatablished- custom, tho 
emperor is Avoighed twice Ji yciir, on his 
aolai’ and lunar birthdays, <against gold, 
silver, Ac., wdiich is given as a. present 
to the Erahmins of ludux* and otluu\s. 
Poets used, and still use, sindi opportnnb 
ties for presenting nice poems.” JJadaovi, \ 

11, ,p. 81. ' 

Occasionally, courtiiu’s Avero weighed" 
for important petNonal sorvicos. Thus A a- 
hixnglr had once his Court doctor Edhiill ib 
weighed in silver (Ttay.tk, p. 283), the 
sum being ^dvou Him, ns a fee in addition 
to ilireo villages, which wei.’e bestowed 
upon hiui i^Jdgir. 
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AfN 10. 

ON ^jAYUlJOnA'LB.* 


rni Giiquii'ers arto:i‘ wlio have w'ithdrawn from all e. orlclly oi'Ci:iX>ation, 

and laake no differe^jce between iii^hi ajid daytime in seartaiter true 
hnowledgo; semwlhjj on .such as toil and j^raetiso self-denial, and while 
engaged in tie; struggl e seith tlu? solfish passions of human nut lire, ha ve 
n’onoiiiiced the society of men; tldrdhj^ on sra li as are weak ami poor, and 
ha^■0‘ no strength for enc|niiy ; fmrthly^ on iionorahle in on of gentle bii t h 
who from want of km) V 7 . 1 <,a:|g ty are unable to xDrovitle for tliemselvea hy taking 
UX) a. trade. j- 


Suhsistegeo allowances, paid in caeh^ are called JFazifah; lands 
cojd'oiTed aio |;^alle(:l. Muky or i ma*dsh. In this way, ki*ors are given 

awey, and y of the gi ants are .daily increasing in rnimher. 



at x>'^ace v/ith every party, and must bo kind t(;wards the peo^do at 
liii'ge in word and action, fsiieh an otTicer is iuiili'd The Qd/a and the 

jlf ir \A4l are under his ordcas. lie is assisi '! iu liis imxn.rrtaTii dndea by a 
(dork, who has to look aftor tlio linaiicial bTisincBs, aiul is uow-a-days stA'led 
jDkvdn i 8/d Mat, 

His Majesty, in his meroy, orders his servants to introdiico to him such 
as are worthy of grants, and a largo nuiuber receive the assistance they 
deeiro. 

When Ilis Majcidy commo'nced to enqiiire into tlriF It was 

(lict'uvvrod that the forTnor Fadn had been giiilty of bribiuy ami dish ones L 
jiractifcs. He tlierefore a|>j-ohited, at tlie I'CHicoiimcmdutis-u of near Mei.nls, 
g^a|kh ,,h4]x:^ to r] d;:> iinxiortant offico. The lands wdiich weI'C 

llicn beJd by Afghans and Oliaudris, ware taken awav, and became 
doiimin whit-t ml others that held grants w^erc refeiuod to 

th»? jSlniddi wh(,‘ oii(|iiired ir to, end couified, their grants, After some time 
it was i’ 0 ],)ortod that those <vlio lield grants, had not the lands in one and 
tlie same jdace, wdierf by the w uik whose grounds lay near khdti/^ah lands or 

^ Vide tin ;:l th<‘t-ud of tni.s A'in. 

This is the IndipC pj ominciation for the Arabii’ and Persiain khM^uik, 



nefir tho of wore exposed to vexations, and wot^o erieroafdiod 

upon by unprincipled nieti. His Majesty tb.on ordered tllat-they slo-dld gel 
lauds on one spot, widoli they niiglit <‘hoose. This order proved beiieueial 
foi' both partiosy The ofRcers of the^governmont, on roceiving tliis order, 
told odV certain viHages for this purpose: those who were weak wore 
protected, aiid the enoroaclmieuts of the unprincipled w ere put a stop to. 

Bi;it when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tool’ tho veil of 
secr^vts, rumours also regarding this (^ad/r [’Abduiiiiabi] came tothe ears of His 
Majesty. An order was therefore given that all those who held more than 
live hundred big’hahs should fay theirporao before His 
Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. Ashhowever, tho practices 
of these grant-holders tlicl not come up to the wise eouusols of Hia 
Mhjesty, the order wns passedj that the (^^xcess of all lauds above ono 
hiiadrod big’Iialis, if left unspoeiiied in the farmans, should bo reduced to 
two-liiths of it, tluee-hfthe of tlie excess being annexed to the dotuuia lands. 
Irani and Tiirdni women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avancious people ur^ed to louvo' 
their old giwunds, and take possession of new places, it W“as ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, sliould lose one-fourth of his hindii^ 
and receive a new grant. , ■ '' 

Agiiin, when His Majesty discovered that the Qaxis Were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of obtaining 
God\s favour, to place no further reliance on these moii fthe Qazisj, lyho weax* 
at urban as a sign of re ^p>ect ability, but are bad at heart, and wlio wear long 
sloovos, l)ut fall diOid in sense. He examined into the whole matter, and dis¬ 
missed all Qazis, except those who had been appointed during the CadriiMp of 
^Itau rrard and Turani women also were convicted C)f h'uud, 

and tie) order was passed tlnit every excess of land aboye one lumdred bfg’hah,^ 
held by them, should be eiupiired into, whether it w'as correctly held or not. 

During of Ay ndu (hi aula } ^J [M Pailiullah of Slnraz] tho 

following order was given If"IlnjTdhe held a Sayiirghdl together with a 

partner, and Ihe fanndn contained no reference to tho share possessed by 
each partner, the. ijadr should, in the event of due of the partners 
pi'ocoed without further enquiiy to a division, the share of the <h}ceasod 
parttier lajising to the Crown and remaiuing domain land, till tho heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new was at the same. , 
time prevented from granting, without x>rovious reference to His Majoety, 
onozMii than fifteen 

Dn account of the general peace and secimtyiu the emj)ire, the 
grant-holders ('ommf3iicod to lay otit their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much x>roiit, that it t(,nnptecl Hio greediness o.t the Gc vei’innent 




who ho.d (‘OTiain Tiotioi\,s of how mnch was Miffioicnt fio’ Sayiiirglail- 
iiohlors, to doamii.<i revenue taxes; but thi^ d’sploased UU Majesty, svlu.» 
ooiaiiianded that suoli profits should not bo interfered i^ ith. 

Again, when it was fomid out that holdovR of one hiuKlred LigMiahs 
and even loss were guilty of briljor}^, the order was given that jAUr Cadr 
tfabarj eii(:>nld bring these pooplo befoi^e His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
^v■■ls doterniined that tlie padr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either incroa.se or decrease the grants. TJie ride now folloAvod 
is this, that all Sayiirghdl land should consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-ha'dof land capable of enltivation; if the latter half bp not so [V. e,, 
if the whole be tilled land], one-fourth of the whole tehould be taken away 
ar.d a now' grant bo issued for the romnindor, 

Thf; revenue derived from oa(?h bSg’hah varies in tho several distiicts, 
but is never loss than one rupee. 

His ktajesty, with th(‘. view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piofy, pays miudi attention to tMs depaidmout, and appoints disit iterostf-ul 
mm as (prfdrs of districtsS and ^adr of the realm. ; / ’ ^ 


' ]!^oie hj the Ttmishim' on the (p^drs of A/dff-ir^s reign, 
i Tn this Ain—one of the most interoKsti ng in the whole work—the 
;:Chagatai word sa//ur(/hdl is translated hy tlio ikrabic madad \d maddi^ 
in I'crsian madad i mefekh^ for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
mfddv. The latter term signifies ^ assistance of livelihood,’ an«l, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent pur- 
' pasvH, as specified bj" Ahulfazl. Such Lands were hereditary, and differ 
for this reason from yV/r/h’or lands, •wiiicli wire conferred, fora 

. specified time, on Mam;abdS,rs in lieu of salaries. 

This Ain proves that Akbar considerably interfered with Saymnjhdl 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands ho lik('d, and im3roasing the 
domain, or hhdlii;ahP lands to the ruin of many a Muhammadan (Afghan) 
foinily. Ho also completely broke the power of tlxe ^'adr, whose dignity, 
especially before the kfoglui] dynasty, had been verj^ great. It was the; 
(padr, ov a'l he was then geaerally styled, pa dr i JaJian, whose edict 
legalized ilio or acoosslon, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar; 
also, lio*ranked as the fourth officer of the empire {ride end of Ain t 30 ): 
Tlioir power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had 
the iDowevs which Administrators-Geaeral have among us; they wore in 


* the turning out of 

iamghd iind Madad i ma'dsh hokleiv.. 


vide Elliot’s Olossarv, under Altawqhd 

p. 18, 




cliai'ge of all lands devoted to eoolesiastioal and bojievolent piupodos, 
and posvsossofl an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
nidepeiidontly of the king. They wore also the highest ecclcsiabtical : 
law-.oflieers, and might exercise the powers of High InquisitorKS. Thus 
’i\.hdunnit]j>, during his fV«/rsMp, ordered two- men to be killed for 
heresy [mde p. 177, 1. 4 from below). 

In tho times before the Moghuls, the terms idrdidt, icazdif, milky [ 
in'drii, t dehhd, in’dm i zamiuha, %g., occur for the word sayiirghdl (or 
s«y«rr/d/, or as sorae dictionaries spell it.) 

Among the former kings, ’Alauddin i Ehilji is notorious for the ' 
disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madacl i rnd’dsh tenures, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the tlignity of the (^adr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office {Tdrikh i FirdzuAdid, p. 853). tiutb- 
uddiii Mubdrilcshah, however, during the fom’ years and foxu- months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ’AMnddin had deinived (r. F, 
p. 382). Firuj>: Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (.T,.H,jj, 




That Shar Shah has often been accused by Moghul HistorisiUs for 


his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 250, 
note); and this may have boen one of the reasons why Akbar shewed 
sueli an une.xpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Bach VAhah had a (^adr ijuz, or Provincial d^adr, who was under 
the orders of ths Chief padr [gudri Jahdn, at gaclr i Kul, or gadr i . 

gudilt'). ' 


As in every other department, bribery was extensively earned oil 
in the offices of fixe gadrs. The land speoffied in. the farnidn of a liolder 
rarely corresponded in ©.xtept to the land which he actually held; or the 
language of the faniian was ambiguously worded, to enable tho holdox; 
to take possession of as much as he could, and keep it as long as he 
bribed the Qasis and provincial gadrs. Henco Alcbar had every reatou, 
after re])eated encpiiries, to cancel grants confen'ed by former rnlcrs. 

. The religious views of the emperOr p. 167), and the hatred 
wldch he shewed to the ’IJlama, most of whom held lands, fiu-.cislit,'d 
him with a personal, and tlxorefore stronger, reason to r<;sujue theu' 
gKints, and drivp them away to Bhakkar in Sind, or ' to Bong,A, tho 
climate of which, in those days, was as notorious as, in later days, tliat 
of Gombroon. After the fall of ’Abdunnahi—-aman whom Alfoar used 
' once to honor by holding the slippers before his foci,—Sultan Ehwaiah, 


M 

..'M 


■>te 



c/. the lJmne Faith, {mlo 204) was appointod as ^adr ; and 
after iiira ‘wore so limited in eonfeiriiig lauds m 
o.f viiidjar, and liad so few grants to look 'afterj as to tempt Bad^jui to 
.indulge in sai'castical romai^ks. The fallowing 

ippointed at the recomihendation 


were Akhar’s Qadrs 


1. Shaikh Gadai, a 

of Bairam Khan, till 908. 

2. Khwdjah Muhammad falih, till 971. 

3. Shaikh ^4.bdunn.al)i, till 986. 

4. Sultaai Khwajiib, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Pathullah of Shiraz, till 997. 

(). yadr Jahan, whose I’aino com'ddes with tiro title of Ms 
office. 

Alvnlfazl also mentions a MauMna ’Abdul Bacp.; but I do 
not .Icnow when he held office. 

I e;:traot a few short passages from Badaoni. 

29. Sliaikh Gadai oaacolled x\i^ Mad(d i iim' dsh la-mis, and took 
away tb.e legacies* of the Khdnzddahs and gave a Sayiaghjdto any 

one that woidd bear up with humiliating treatment, but not otherwise. 
Novortheh 8s; in comparison witli the present time, wdieii obata-clos are 
raised to tho ptr^^iession of GYeryy^rn?> of ground,* nay, even loss, you may 
call the Shaikh an ’AlmnhaJchh (one who gives away a world), 

I*a^e 52. After Shaikh Gadai, IChiijagi IMuliammad yalili was, in 968, 
apx^^>hited ^adr ; but lie did not possess such extensive jio’wers in conferring 
lands as madadi niAdsh, because ho was dependent on the Diwuns. 

JPage 71. in 972, or XK)rhax>s more correctly in 971, Shaikh’AbdiiTmabf 
was made yiadr. In giving av ay lands, lie was to consult MuzafFar Khixn, 
at that time Vazir and Vakil But soon after, the Shaikh acquired such 
a!i>solute powers, that ho confeired on deserving people whole v’^orlds of 
subBistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so much so that if you place the 
grants of all former kings of Hindiistan in one scale, and those of the 
Shaikh into the other, Ms scale Avouhl weigh moi-e. But sev!.)ral years 
later the s^alo went up, as it Iiad been xuider former kings, and matters 
took an adverse iu.:rii. 

Puyv 204. In 988, His AIujoBty gave the order that the Aimahs of the 
whole empiro should not he let oil'by the Icror’ts of each Porganah, unless 
they brought the farmans in wliicli their grants, subsistence fdlowancos, 
and pousions Avere described, to the ^adr for iiisxxectioii and veriheation. 
For this reason, a large number oi v orthy people, from the eastern districts 


Auq(\f> The of Badiiom has wrongly a uqdt. For I dr n\Ahd rah. 






up to Bhal'kar ou tho Iiidu«, came to Court. If any of them had a pOTverfuI 
protector in one of the ^andees or near friends of His Majesty, ho could 
manage to have his affair settled; but those who were destitute of such 
recommendations, had to bribe Sayyid ’Abdurrasiil, the Shaikh’s head man, 
or make presents to his farrdshes, darbdns (porters), syces (grooms), and 
mehters (sweepers), ‘ in order to get their blanket out of the mire.’ Unless, 
however, they had either strong recommendations, or had recoui’se to 
bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the Ahnahs, without obtaining 
their object, died from the heat caused by the crowding of the multitudes. 
Though a report of this came to the ears of His Majesty, no one dared to 
take these unfortunate people before the emperor. And when the Shaikh, 
in all Ms pride and haughtiness, sat upon his masnad (cushion), and 
influential grandees introduced to him, in his office, scientiflc or pious men, 
the Shaikh recoived them in liis filthy way, paid rospect to no one/ and 
after much asking, begging, and exaggerating, he allowed, for example, a 
teacher of the Hiddyah (a book on law) and other college books 100 Big’hahs, 
more or less ; and thoxigh such a man might have been for a long time in 
possession of more extensive lands, the Shaikh took them away. But to men 
of no renown, to low f ellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks® 
of personal favor. Honee science and scientific men fell in estimation.'*^ 

At no time had ^adr^ for so long a time, exercised more tyi*anical pow'^ers. 

The fate of Abduimabi has been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When lie 
came ba{ 3 k, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
aud murdered ‘ by some sooundrer in 992. 

The next ^adr was Sultan IDiwdjah. Matters relating to Sayui> 
ghals now took a very different course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new who had just returned from Makkah,® become a member 
of the Dhdne Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty enquired personally into all 
grants p. 189, last The lands were now steadily with- 

di^wn, and according to Baddoni, who had managed to get 1000 


Badaoirf says that even in the State 
hall, when belbre the time of prayer ho 
washed his hands and feet, he took care 
to spirt water on the grandees standing 
near him. 

® Tor batafzil in the text (^. 205), 
one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin i ihtiddi 
hatafazztd az hhud middd. 

* The same happened afterwai’ds to 
35 


Mu’z4 ’Aziz Kokah. In fact, several 
examples are on record that devout 
pilgrims returned so disappointed and 
‘fleeced’ from Makkah as to assume h 
hostile position to the Islam. There is a 
proverb current in tho East, AUshaiidn 
fi lharamain t 'The Devil dwells in Mak¬ 
kah aud Madmah.’ 
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b3g’hahs, at first to tlio great disgust of ’Abduniiabi, mauy a Mubam- 
madan family was impoverished or utterly rained. 

In 993, Fathiillali of Shirdz {vide p. 38) was appointed As 

the SmjiirgMl duties, and with them the dignity of the liaxl 

dwindled down to nothing, Fathnilah, though ^adr^ could be spared for 
missions to the Dah^hin, Bad. p. 343, 

His Shiraai servant Kamdl officiated for him. dtuing his absence, and 
looked affcer these lacklands of Aimahdars,* who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the padi* had approached \.i9,liamlil (perfection). 
Fathnllah had not even the power of conferring five big’hahs : in fact he 
was an imaginary ^Aid/r^ as ah lands had been withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dw^eUing-plaees of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Awzakddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the (^(rdr, though of the office of the ^adr iho name only is left. 

Bage 368. Fathullali [the ^adr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Hs. 1,000, which his collector by means of oppression, 
or under the pretext that en .Aimahddr was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunato orphans of the Parganah of 
Baaawar [which was his j%ir], and said, My collectors have tliis much 
collected from the Aimakddn as a Icifdyat {L e. because the collectors thought 
the S^ydrgh^ holders had more than sufficient to live npon).” But the 
emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next ^adr^ fadr Jahdn, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed ^adr immediately after the death of Fathullah, 
Badaoni continues ca llin g him Mufti i uamdlih i mahrusah^ the Mufti of 
the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for the f^jojrship. padr Jahfc 
continued to serve mider Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Sayurghal lands is specified by Abulfazl in 
the geograplucal tables of the Third Book. 


^ MaqpVnla^dzif a pun reminding of 
nuqta" (past part. IV), one on whom 
lands have been conferred, and muqti' 
(part. act. TV) ore who confers lands, 
dbserve that Ba<Moni uses the word 
amah not only in the plural sense of 
aimaliddrs^ but as an equivalent of tho&e 


who hold a Sayurghdl. 

Eegarding the punishments which 

g rasping padrs were subject to, 'oide 
lliot’s Index, p. 253, note, of which, 
however, the first para, ought to he 
expimged as unhistorical. 





ATN 20. 

ON THE CAEEIAGES, &c., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

, His Majesty has invented an extraordinary carriage, wMeh. has proved 
0 . Bonrce of much comfort for variouB people* When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.* 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made snlHcienfly large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
serves as a travelling hath. It is also easily di’aTO by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built eaniagos arc called 
bahals^ ; if used on even ground, several may sit together and. travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructed, that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four-such wheels at the 
same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys watei' from, a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 


KIN 21. 

THE TEN SEE TAX (DAHSEEI'). 

His Majesty takes from each big’hah of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Storehouses have been constructed, in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never bought 
in the b^^s. These stores prove at the same time of great use for the 
people; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing parj)OS 0 S, or 
people may buy cheax^ grain at the time of famines. But the stores are 
only iLsed to supply necessities. They are also used for benevolent purjioses; 
for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses® for the x*^t)r, 
where indigent people may get something to eat. . He also appoints 
everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, and selects 
for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch the receipts 
and charges. 


* This was, according to Nizam s 
Tahaqat, an invention oi TathuUah of 
Shiraz (w/t'p. 38, note). Nizam says, 
He constructed a millstone wliich was 
placed on a cart. It turned itsehaud 
ground corn. He also xuveute<l a looking- 
glass vrliroh, whether soon near or at a dis¬ 
tance, showed all sorts of curious ligures. 


Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The la.st mentioned wheel 
also is ascribed by Abulfazl to Akhar ; 
vide Book I. Ain 3*8, p. 115. 

^ liegardiiig English carriages (rafh 
i angnzi) hrought to India under Jahan¬ 
gir, vide Tuzuk pp. 167, 168. 

® Vide pp. 200 and 201. 








RpiiliSfii”' 
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; Km 22 . 

• ■ ON FEASTS. 

^ His Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages^ and 
^vithont iooldiig to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
Avhieh ia proper, though he have to pay a high juice for it. He beshvws 
his IbsteriBg care iipen men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
niake presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, aaid the festivals of the P^rsi priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring bonefits- The following are the 
most important feasts, 1. The JVhw Yearh day fea^t} It commences on 
the day when the 8nn in his splendoui* moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month [Farwardin]. Two days of this period are 
considered gx’eat festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents : the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the !Shamf, Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held hanqiiets on those 
days the names of which coincided witli.the name of a month.The following 
are the days wliich have the same name as a month: 19th Farwardin; 
3rd IJrdibihisht; 6th Kduirddd ; 1 3th Tir; 7th AimirdM ; 4th Shahriwar; 
16th Mihr; 10th Abdn ; 9th Azar; 8th, 15th; 23rd, Hai: 2nd Bahman; 
5th Isfanddi’inuz, Feasts, are actually and ideally, held on each of these days. 
People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. In the beginning 
of each pahriliQ nayqdrahs (v/efej p. 51 , 1. 1.) are beaten, when the singers 
and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts coloured lamps are 
used for three nights : on the second for one night, and the joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars in the first Book (Ain 18). 


AIN 23. 

THE KHUSIIEOZ OE DAY OF FANCY BAZAES. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a laige assembly 
for thopurpose of enquiringinto the many wonderful thingsfound in this world. 
The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and lay out articles from all 
coimtries. The people of His M^jesty^s Harem come, and the women of 
other men also are invited, and buying and selling is quite general. His 
Majesty uses such days to select any aiiicles which ho wishes to buy, or to 


* Biidaoni generally calls this day 
Naurdz i Jdlali; vide p. 183, note 2. 

® Thus A'hdn Wiis the name of the 


eighth month (October-November) : bu< 
the tenth day also of ever}/ tnonth had 
the same name. 







fix the price of things, and thus add to his knowledge. Tlie secrets of the 
empii’e, the character of the people, the good and bad qualities of each 
office.,and workshop, will then appear. His Majesty gives to such day 
the name of Klmshr^tj or the joyful day, as they ai’e a source of much 
enjoyment. 

After the P’ancy bizte for women, bazdi’s for the men are held. Merchants 
of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty watches the transactions,' 
and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure of buying. Bazar - 
people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances befdre His Majesty, 
without being prevented by the maee-hGarers, and may use the opportunity 
of laymg out their stores, in order to explain their circumstances. For those 
who are good, the dawn of success rises, whilst wicked bazar people are called 
to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this puipose a separate treasurer and an 
aocouiitant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. Tiio p.rofit 
made by tradosmon on such occasions is very great. ^ 


Am, 24. 

_ EEaULATIONS EEGAEDHSTG MABEIAGES. 

7 Every care bestowed upon this wondeiful tie between men'is a means | 
of preserving tlio stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress ' 
of the world; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and ' 
leads to the establishment of homos. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as; 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his ■ 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. Ho abhors marriages winch take place between man and womaiii 
before the ago of puberty. They bring forth fruit, and His Majesty! 
thinks them even hurtful ,* for afterwards, when such a couple ripens intc^ 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. ; 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to, whom he 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles; but His Majesty maintains that thd 
consent of the bride and bridegi’oom, and the permission of the parental | 
are absolutely necessary in Miarriage contracts. . ^ 

Mai’riago between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper, ^ 
He says, “ The tact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given to her 
twin brother, ought to silence those who are fond of histoneal proof^i. 
Mai’mge betw'^een fi^'st, cousins, however, does not stiike the bigoted’ 

^ Kegarding those .Fancy bazlirs, vide above Badtionf s remarks on p. 204, 1. 4 








followers of Miihammad^s religion as wrong; for the heginning of h religion 
reseiDides/in this regard, the heginning of the creation of mankind.’’ 

His Majesty disapproves of high dowries; for as they are rately evey^aid, 
they are mere aham; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries is a pre* 
vehtive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of every one 
mariying more than on© wife ; for this ruins a man^s health, and disturbs the 
peace of the home. He censures old women that take young husbands, and 
says that doing so is against till modesty 

Ho has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
enquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into those 
I of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tidhegi, or masters of 
mariiages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one and the same 
officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both, parties, to enable them to 
I shew their platitude. The payment of this tax is looked upon as auspicious. 
Manqabd^rs commanding from five to one thousand, pay 10 Muhiirs j do. 
from one thousand to five himdred, 4 M; do. to Oommanders of one 
hundred, 2 J/1 j do. to Commanders of forty, 1 if.; do. to Oommanders of 
ten, 4 i?. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. The middle classes 
pay 1 B., and common people 1 In dera,anding this tax, the officers 

have to pay regard to the circumstances of the father of the bride. 


j^IN 25. 


EEaiTTATIONS REGfAEDINH EBIJOATION. 

In every couiltry, but especially in Hiiiddstdn, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A gi'eat 
pprtion of the life of the students is wasted by making theni read many 
liooks. His Majesty ordervS that every school boy should first learn to write 
tlio letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several forms. ^ 
He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may be done 
in two days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined letters. They 
may practised for a week, after which the boy shoidd learn some prose 
and poetry by heart, and then commit to memory some verses to the praise 
of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. Car© is to be taken 


’ ** The sous and daughters of common 
people were not allowed to many, uules.s 
theycam© to the office of the kotw41, and 
jivere stai'ed at by the kotwal’s men, who 
hud to take down their respective ages; 
and you may imagine what advantages 
and fine opportunities the officers thus 


had, especially the people of the IcotwaJ, 
and the hhand i haldl (P), and their 
other low assistants outside.” Bad. II, 
p, 391. Vide also Third .Book, Ain 5. 

® Boys in the East generally learn to 
write by running their pens over the 
characters of the copyslips 






that he leai'ns to understand everything himself; but i:he teacher may assist 
him a little. He then ought for some time be daily x>ractised in writing 
a hoinistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a cuiTent hand. The 
teacher ought especially to look after five tilings : knowledge of the letters ; 
meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse; the former lesson. ’If this 
method of teacMug be adopted, a boy will learn in a month, or even in a 
day, what it took others years to understand, so much so that people %rill 
get quite astoiiishod. Every boy ought to read books on morals, aiithmotio, 
the notation peculiar to arithmetic, agric\ilture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronc^my, j)hy8iognomy, household matters, the niles of government, 
medicine, logic, the riyd%’t, and ildhi, sciences,^ and history; all of 

which may be gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niydi, 
'Bodanta, and P^tanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those tilings 
which the present time requires. 

Tliese regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lusti'e over Madrasahs. 


AfN 26, 

THE ADMIRALTY. 

Tliis department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of x)ower, kec|)s four 
objects in view, and looks uxion promoting the efficiency of this dejxirtment 
as an act of divine worship. 

First —The fitting out of sti'ong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the lionquest 
of strong forts. Experienced officens look upon ships as if they were houses 
and dromedaries, and use thorn as excellent moans of conquest. So especially 
in Turkey, Zanrihar, and Eurox>o. In every part of His Majesty’s* empire, 
ships are numerous; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and T’hat’hah (Sind) 
they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had tho sterns of 
the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus oomhines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, ahd 
beautiful flower-beds, have likewise been constimcted on the rivers* Along 


^ This is the threefold division of 
srieriooS. or sciences com¬ 

prise everything connGcted with theo- 
logy and the means of acqairing a know¬ 
ledge of God. Jttiydzi sciences treat of 


quantity, and comprise mathematics, 
astvonoiny, music, mechanics. Tahti 
sciences compreheiid physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the hist class of 
sciences taha i, instead of tahi*£. 





tlio co;ast8 c>f tli 0 ocean, in the west, east, amisontli of India, large feMps ara 
huilt, which are suitable for vojages. The harbours have been put into 
exoelleiit condition, and the experience of seamen has much improved* 
Large ships are also built at Hididbas and I/ihor, und are then sent to the 
coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which was much admired. 

appoint experienced seamen, aeqiiainted with the tides, ^ 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
hanks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swinimer, 
hind hearted, hard worhing, capable of bearing fatigue, patient j in fact he 
must possess ail good q^iialities. Men of such character* can only be found 
after much trouble. The best seamen come from Malibdr (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. , 

The number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The m: o^vnor of the 

ship. This word is evidently a short form of NdvMmdd, He fixes the eoiirse 
of the ship. 2. The Mu^aHim^ or Captain. He must he acquainted with 
the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know astronomy. 
It is he who guides the sliip to her destination, and prevents her from fahiiig 
into dangers, 3. The Tandily or chief of the hhali^U, or sailors. Sailors, 
in seamen’s language, are called khaldgls or MdrwaJi^,. 4. The Ndhhudd- 
hJmhffdi. He supplies the passengers with firewood and straw, and assists 
iiTL; sliipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The Ha/i'hmg^ or mate, superintends 
the docking and landing of the shit^, and often acts for the MiCallmi, 
fi. The Bhmddri has the charge of the stores. 7. The Karrdni^ is a widtor 
who keeps the accounts of the ship, and seiwes out water to the passengers, 
8. The SukMngir^ or helmsman. Ho steers the ship according to the orders 
of the Midallim. Some ships carry several helmsmen, hut never more than 
twenty. 9. The Fanjari looks out froin the top of the mast, and gives notice 
when he sees land, or a ship, ora coming stortu, &c. 10. The Omndi 

belongB to the class of JchaUgis, He throws out the water which has leaked 
thi'ough the ship. 11. The Topanddz, or gpunerj required in naval fights ; 
their number depends on the size of the ship. 12, The JS^kdnoah, ov common 
sailor. They set and furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of 
divers, fuid stoj^ lealm, or set the anchor free when it sticks fast, The 
amount of their wages varies, and depends on the voyage, or hush^ as seamen 
call it. In the harbour of SAtgdnw {IlughVt) SiNdlchudd gets 400 R ,; besides 

’ Hiis word is iiow-a-days pronounced I word is often used couteniptuously. 
and is applied to tiny The | 



liG 23 iilluAvod iowv ox cabins, whiol^ lie fills with wtiros for Ms owjj 

pi-ofifc. .tiveiy sliip is divided into soveral diyisions, for the aceommorlalioa 
of passengers and the stowago of goods, each of the cUvisions being culled a 
■ mai/tk^L alUm M, miiiwo maimH ; the Tand'il, V20li,; tlio 

Aan^ani, 50 B. and one maidh ; the NdhhM Idui&Mh^ SO B ,; the .8(whan(jy 
25 B ,; xho 8uMcdnfir, Bdnjari md.BIiandd)% each 15 iS. j each KMnrcfh, or 
eoriunon s/iilor, 40 JS., and his daily food iu addition ; tlio Bujanddz, or 
gunner, 12 Jl. 

In KumhUyat (Cambay), a NaJdmdd gets 800 and the other men in 
i' the same proportion. 

In Lahmd^ a ndkMidd gets SOO JZ., and the rest in proportion. 

Tn' Aehhh 'li^ gets half as iruich again as in southern harbours; m 
Portugal, two and a half as much again; and in Malacm, twice as niiich 
again. In. 1 egu, andDahnasari, he gets halt* as much again as in. Gam 1-ay. 
All thosc^rateswary accorchng and the length of tlio yoyage. 

But it woidd take me too long to giyo nioro detaOs. 

Boatmen on rivers haye wages varjiiig £i‘om 100 to 500 d.jptTmmseu. 

; Thirdly, an oxperioneed man has been ai^xifdated to look affco tho 
: rivers. He must be an imposing and feaidess mai\ must have a loud voioo, 

' must be capable of bearMg fatiguie^ srealous, kind, fond of travelii 

a. good swimmer. As he possesses experience, ho settles evoiy difficiiity 
whi(h arises regarding takes care that such places are not 

overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or- hiU of mud. Ho feguIatG>s 
the .niimber of passo-ngers which a feny may cariy ; he mus^^ notallow, 
t.i a V oilers to be delayed| and .sees that poor people are passed oyot yralif. 
He ought not to allow people M swim across, or wares to bo deposited 
aiyvvdicro else but at fonlmg^ places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at liight, Uido.'Vs iji cases of necessity. ■ - 

Fourthly, the remissio.n of duties. His Majesty, in his mercy, has 
.remitted, many tolls, though tiie income de3:ivod from them ecpialled the 
fevonuo of a W'lu.do country. He only mshes that boafmen should got thou' 
wages. I'iio state takes certala taxes in harbour places; but they never 
exceed two and a half per which is so l.ttle cotiipared with the titxos 
formerly levied, that nierchants lot;^ upon harbour taxes as totally romitted. ' 

Ihe hdlowing sums are levied aS river Por every boat, 1 R. per 
X'o,v at th<3 rate of 1000 provided the boat men. belong to one 

and the sarao owner. But if the boat belouga to aibtlier man and evoiy thing 
ih the boid to the man who lias hired it, the tax m 1 B, for every 2^- kos. At 
ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 for crosring ; a laden carf, 4 d, ; 
do. empty, 2 r/.; a laden camel, 1 d,^, empty oamels, horses, cattle with 
Ihoir tiiiiigs, h d .; do. empty, I d. Other beasts of burden pay which ' 
80 









people pay for cnwing.; 

arc, o£t-exi taken ■'' '■ 

^tfke riile IS A tkat otiOrii.aH oae-tlik'^ tlio tolls thus collocteclr^o to 
;^”aie (tlLa oiker half goes to tkc bo^ ^ ^ 

^M^chautB ai^ therefore wellfroateck and tho articles of foreign ooiiutrios 
,;!kBpprtocl in laa-ge quantities. ' 


f.,, 'g^perticiaIJ worldly obsorrers see iu killing an animal a sort of 
|k;| pleasure, and in their ignorauce stride aboittj.as if senseless, on. tlie held of 
i |hoir passions. But deeji enquirers see in hunting a means; of aeqrdsition of 
I ;khowiedge, anddho tomplo of fheir worship derives from it a xieculiai* lustre. 
'h )' 'this is the case with His Majesty. lie always makes hunting a means of 
increajsing Ms kuowiedge, and besides, uses iiiu/tiug parties as occasions to 
enquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into the (condition 
|i;|, of tho people and the army, hfe’travels incognito, and examines into matters 
'I referring to taxation, or to Bayiirghdl lands, or to a/dairs connected Avitii the 
' v' household* He lifts up such as are oppressed, and puJiishes tlic iippressoi^s. 

' I 'On accotmt of these higher reasons His Majesty Indulges in the chase, and 
j shews liimseK quite enamourod of it. Short-sighted and sMtilow observers 
f\ | thihk that His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting; but the 
i ,1 wise and experienced know that ho jmrsues higher aims* 

' ' When His Majesty start.^ on a hunting party, active Q.ardwah [raen 
©mplojed by the Mir ShiUr, or Master of Hunting] surround the huiitiug 
if r- '^ound, the Qur (p. 110) remaining at a distance of about live hn from it. 
II,.; Hoar the Qttr^ tho giundees and othcir people aw ait tlie firiival of His Majesty. 
■,S tihe men who look after the things sit dmvn and wuitcdi. About a yaid 
k ;’ behind them the Mir Tozah stands ready for service, and about a/rAs-. and 
. behind tlioin stand some of Mklmcdiy^^ and other 

servants of His Majesty. The JOmlmany yah arc told off to Avateh at that 
place. A.t about the saiie distmice, there stands a vigilant officer with 
I' j»biae ,oi .His Majestj'’s serva.nts. He advances voiy sloA\dy, and guards the 
, private hunting ground. BeMnd them an experienced officer is stationed 
> ■, to superiiitoiid the Avliole. SeA’crnl near smwants of His Majesty have 
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arK/tlior ^listunt'C, iiG gunoTHlly goes alone, ar acc^oinpanTod I>y one or two. 

/;,''When tlio iio'ir <>£ rost t’orncB, botii purtles wlJLi(;a hu 1 boon left UehuKl, 
ngain join Hifci Majosty. ' ' ' ' ' . 

Ah I luu'e statoJ the viowfl of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
luna» written, doAvn some remarlcs on tlio arraiigenients whieli are inade during 
],urn ting jnirtios, I shall give a few partionlare as to the several modos of 




chasing, and the Avonderfiil contrivances which people have recourse to, 
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Tiger Imnting, . 

They make a largo cage, and Iiaviiig fastened it (on the ' ground) with* 
strong iron ties, they put it in places ftequeiited by tigers. . The door is loft 
open; hat it is arranged in such a mamier that the slightest will 

(faase it to dosov Witliiii the cage they j)ut a goat, which, is }^>rote(.1od by a 
srreon so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, bat not get hold of it. 
Hunger will load the tiger to the cage. As soon as lie enters, he is caught, : 

Another nieiJiod, They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted gTuon, 
in svcli a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. /l - 
The bow ia lumg upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shahes it aiA 
. little, the arrow ndll hit the animal and kill jt. |(|| 

Another method. They tie a slieep to u place in a road frocpiented by tigers^ ' 
putt ing round about tlie sheep on the gioiind sin till stalks of hay covered . 
with ,giue. The tiger comes rusMng forward, and gets his claws full of the * ,^5 
glue. Tlie more he tries to got xH it, the inore will the glue stick to his | 
feet, and when ho is tpiite senseless and exhausted, the hunters como from 
the ambush and kill him. Or they cateh Min filive, and taiuo^ 

His Majesty, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having roconrse 
io such trichs, and prefers -with bows or matclilocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Amther methoiL An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo, and makes it attack the tiger. Tlio bulfulo will quicldy get 
hold of the tiger with its liorns, and fling him violently upAvards, so that 
ho dies. It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of 
hunting the tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of , 
the rider, or Ids skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the LulTalo. 

Ono day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made itigf 
appearance in the district of Bari. His Majesty got pn the elephant iVdAir 
Ji 'hdn^ and Avont into the jungle. The biaito was stirred up ; and striking its 
claws into the forehead of tlie elephant, it pulled the head of the animal 
to the gp.‘ound, when the tiger was killed by the men. This o(;currouco 
, astonished the most intrepid and expei’icnced huntf^rs, ^ ‘ 

On another occasion, His Majosly himfcod near Todoh. The tiger had 
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it, and tiius jp^y^d tihG lii© of tit 0 :maa;r^ ' , 

Si’^^iv'-'^t^cG (Inriiig a a larger tiger ; iTOs ,^ 5 tixre,d ii|>.'' ,. Tbe,, 

attacked Ris ACajesty, wlxen^^ it inr tiin©> t tho liead^ 

tilled it. 

Once a tiger fitmok lue cdaws into a man. AH wlio witnessed it, deis- 
of ki3 life. His Alajeety shot the bmi© right through tho body, ' and 
w^leasod the unfortunatO man. 

: A remaihabl© seeno took place in the forest of Miit’lu'a. SHij^'at 

. Ain 30, No. 51), who had advanced V(3ry far, got siiddeuly . 
ti^d. 'Rjs Majesty remained standing wlxero he was, and looked fnriousiy 
tiger. The hruto cowered® down before that divine glance, and turned 
^’■ ieight about trembling ah over. In a short time it was killed- 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined f much 
loss can a IlinduBt^ni, ae I am,, describe them 


dignified style. 

He slays lions, but would not hurt an ant. 

, ,He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion drops liis claws from lear.® 

ISlepliani-lmnU. 

y^\ ^e(rt) 

aro several modes of hunting elephants, 
ii/ ^ ^ • K^hedahJ^ The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
/'’ go’ (luring stuunier to the gi-aziag .places cif tWs wonrleiful animal, aad 
( / coronujace to beat drums and blow tho pipes, the noise of whi(;h maikes 
,olepbants quite frightened. They commenoe to rush about, till from 

1 in thorn. They are then 
some experienced himters throw 
or iiecks, and thus tie them 
company with some trained 
One-fourth of the value of an elephant 


their heaviness and exertions no strong-ih is 
^ ,^•^0 to run under a tree for shade, when 
a rope, made of hemxx or baric, round their feet 
to, the trof They are afterward 
and gradually get tame, 

/thus caught is given to the hunters as ^.ragos, 

,, / w 2'. Ohor WleMi, They take a tamo female elephant to the grazing pi 
oy wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the el^^jiha 
■ Vitkmt moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elopha 
M Iheu commence to fight, when the driver manages to see,me one by throwi 
». rope round the foot. 

A ■ : ^‘enstnictecl in a place frequented by elexfiaan 

is covered up with grass. As soon ae the elephants come near 


Qmnarghth is a ebase for 


.verses are taketj 
JS'al .DdmaM; vide y. 106, ; 
lieaoo om elephant Jeheddas, 


drivers are employed. 

^ This is one of Akbar s miracles, 









the mid ele;>baitis from all paxdft of the 
jungle near the place where the empoTW 
Hat, 80 that he might enjoy the .sight </t' 
tills exciting sieno. ' Whoa the drivem 
clpsod up from all indew of tlie jungle, 
their ring unfortunately broke on account; 
of the density and imponetralhUty ol'(ho 
wood, and the afiungoinoiits of the dvivOiV 
partially tailed. The \vild oleph^aiiU ran. 
about as if mad; but twelve male and, 
female elepbania were caught Indore the 
eyas of the emperor.'* Iqbdliuimah, 


whivn, on a smjd! empty 8pl4(x^ ti throne 
nuudf^ of Avood had been put on a ti'ee, as 
I a seat for the emperor [yahungir], and on 
t the neighbour iug trees beams bad bt'cn 
put, upon which the courtiers were to sit 
an d imj oy th e s I <i' lit. A bo at two hiiadrecl 
male elephants with strong tiooses, and 
rnaiiy females were in readiness. Upon each 
elephant there sat^ two men of the 
.yaA caste; Avho chleh^ occupy themselves 
in. this part oi India [GiijiAt] with ele- 
phaxit hunting., The plan was to drive 
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the trunk. ' Bomul about the tree, iJicy dopofiit tlieli* oxcrementfe, w]ik;h 
ruM failed in HiluVi <i/; 7 w. ' ’ ■ ' 

.Fonnerl}', iiunters used to make doti'p liotee and cover tlieru Asitli grass. 
These pits -wt^ve called odi. Tlio leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom; but they often brolm their feot in pieces, cr managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catdi more than one in each pit. 
Idis Majesty tliereforG invented a now method, which has astonished tlio most 
expurierioed hunters. iJo made a pit only two or tlu-ee ^az doo}), and 
cnnstructed a peculiar trapdoor, which ciosoB wheli the leopard falls into tlie 
h'oie- The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go into tlio 
ti'up. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught At the 
time of their heat, which takes place in tviuter, a female leopard had boon 
walking about on the held, and six male leopards were after her. Accident-* 
ally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to lot her off, 
dit)pp(xl in one after the other,—a nice scene, 

^ ffi AtojeKty also CMatdies leopards by tiring them out, wdiieh is very 
mteresting to look at. 

Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above moutioilecl 
tree. *WTjen the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Mnjetdy generally hunts leopards thirty or forty Los from ' Agrah, 
especially in the districtp of Ban, Sundivali, xAl^pdr, Siuuiijn, .Bhatindah, 
Bhaliiir, Palan in thePanj-^b, Pathpdr, Jhinjhanu, Nagor, MirtTia, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalrnh*, Amrsfirniyin; but soveral other more remote spots have been 
selected afe hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leo|>{xrds that had fallen into a J>it, and hand 
them over to the koop€3rs. He would often travel over ^ great distances, and 
W'as perhaps just on tho pioint ox resting a little ; Ilipit before he had done so, 
good news were broiigh-t from some other hunting groand, when he hastened 
away on a fleot courser. 

In, fo.rjner times, people managed to train a newly caught leopard, 
for the chavso in. tiie space <,)f three months, or if they exerted themstlvcs, 
in tw^o months. Prom the attention wliich His Majesty pays to this araauil, 
leopards arc now trained, in an oxeollent manner, in the short spaco o.f 
eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such results, 
and extolled. tliG charm of His Majesty's knowledge. .From good motives, 
and from a desire to add splendour to liis court, His Majesty used to tako 
it ripon liimsolf to keep and train leopards, aBtonishing the most exporionood 
bj his sacecfts, 

A ratlier remarkrible case is the folio>ymg. Once a leopard liad been ; 
<}aught, and witliout previous, training, on a mere Iiint by His Majesty, it 
brought in tho prey like trained leopa.r(ls. Those Avhp were X)rcKeiit luul 




misr/f 
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their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing* of prostrating' 
tliemselvG'5 in belief on His Majesty.* 

Attracted by the vyouxlorfiil influoMce of the loving heart of 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imporial suito without collar or eliaia, 
and lihe a sejodblo human being, obeyed every command, and at ^very 
leopard chase enjoyed it very to have its skill, bi'ought to the test. 

There are two hundred beepers in charge of the hhdgah leopards. A 
proper system oftimini ug has beoii laid do win 


ATTST 2b. 

THE POOD ALLOWED TO LEOPAEDS. THE -WAGES OF THE 

KEEPEES. 

First class leopards get 5 5, of meat evei'y day; second class, 4 i ; 
third class, 4 ^.; ibinth class, 3 f 6 *.; iifth elass, s. ; sixth class, 3 ]-; 
seventh class, S s. ; eighth class, 2 f The meat is given in a lump ; and as 
on Sundays no animals are killed,double the daily portion is given on 
Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, win'eli prevents itclr, 
Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard; 
but now there are liiroo men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for sxich as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 ii'. to5iL^/:r 
; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle whicdi 
draw the leopard caiis. The servants who look after the oattlo, are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into hvo di visions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 200 d, 220 d, 200 d,, and 180 d, which is the 
lowest aliowauco; the juniors got 160 d., 140 f/., 120 d,, IM d., and 100 rl 
For the sake of show, the leopards gc.t 'n’ocnded saddle cloths, chains 
studded w.ifch jewels, and coai'sc blankets, and G^iuddimiAj.arpeis to sit on. 
Graiidees of tlie court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take car<> that the animals are nicely ch*ess<.^d, 
and that now ones are added to the ostablislimenl. E/u*h le(.*])ard has a 
naino which indicates some of his quditios. Every ton leopards idrm a 
Mu/^ or y araj (set) ; they are also divided according to them rank as follows. 








* Two more miracles of Akhav’s. 

Tb 

Is .should 


p. 200, 1. 10,*^ 

* In lay text edition, p. 208, L 8. 




r/o.dUdm^ Goshkau, (i’a Arabia Jon/Kjdn}^ 
boiaig ii tow.n in frdn, iainoUsS for iis 
carpets. 







Ono t}iouf?and" loopnrdB nro kept m Ills park, aial an interesting 

onefiiirpiiiovU' (lioy foriu. '.riu) terco fjrst sote ai’O lihara] ; tliey aro kept at 
Court togetiier witli hro otlioj. sets. For tiiob; c‘».';)veTance t^yo litters 
iniiUnffah) are hung over tlie back of an olepliunk ouo litter 03 i each side 
On each litter one Irc^peaal sits, looki-ig out for u prey. Litters are al'o 
put on camels, Ijorses, and. lunles. Oarr^ c^aui ar':> made for the leopards, 
and are drawn hy horses or cattle ; or they arc luado to sit on horses ; 
and sc/:uiel:ruos they are carried Ly irieu in doclies. The l)est leopard 
h'i(3]i His IVlajesL^v has, grx.'S l)y ih(.' ■.uiiuo oi uiunik' ; in;: is tairried 

on a Ckauifol, and proceeds with minJi praup. Tli.s servants, fully cspiipped, 
inin nt tds sine; the najj.ijdrah (a large driun) is Inoro-n in front, aial 
sometimes ho is carried i^y two men ,.u Jcu'sol/ack, the two ends of tho 
pole of the i ko.iulol reefing' on. tije necdvs of. h'.ieir Ik.).}’.- es. Jc'>r'.D 0 r]y two 
Jiorsos Avero Impt tor ovsny h'.yr;ril; hm now tln-oe horses a.is,; given to 
two leo]»a.rd.s. Others he « ' a <h>ely, or a. eart uavvn by ILiir oxen. Many 
travel aln.-ie on ono nun '.'lo sroue <io^)'r. A tanie, trninod leopard luis tho 
doo.iy eurriod by three re n, or,luos ]y *wo. 

fdhll i'-riubu d III hunhrHj leopards, 

Loc»pards will go agiomst the and thus tin.:;/ gt'.t 8{ ent e.f a j>rey, 

or eo-mo to Kea,r its voj.ce. d^hey fln.ai plan an attack, wi id. .give tlu^. ha.ntors 
- notico W' 0.010 tliu prey is. dlie imnters .koe]> th.o aniiual near thoin.soivos,. 
and proceed to catch prey, d.'.liis is d.<'iic in tJires.: wu-ys. 

L.- Vi>as (dhaH, Tito ].u'uin'is let eif t he leopard tr.) the right from the 

place wliore the deor was scon. The Ic^'pard swiftly seizes itwith his 

claws. 2. jd.j dni. Tlio leopard lies concealed, and is shewn tho dwr from 
adistaTice- Ihe collar is tl ion hike a off, wdien the loopaish with ])orfe(.t 
skid, wiU<.insh uif, juiupaig Iroiti ambush to •wiibvis.h '.11 ho cahdKw the 

deor. 3. Muhdrl TIk.^ h.'o})a:rd is jmt in an andnsli, having t]ic wind 

towards limiself. Tiie cart is then tirkmi away to hie oppontc dircohon. 
l.his jjeipdexes tlio deer, ^^ilon tlie looyKncl will sud,denly niuks.' iihi ivay near 
it, ai'd cateli it, 

It is i liox>ssihl(; to (loscribe the syomh. ;Ad IV-a I- of this nidinal; imiguawe 


^ ‘‘iiUiCiiy tlu,' oiriciw ('V'-'iiOs wliuh. 
ba]>])eiir‘d dnr.' whh ' };resrst 'Vhihaa.giv’s 
ri'kon 1 w.fb--. th::,.' a Icoc.ir 

in enptivi fy i a, tkaaiie li'opn; !. 

which ;:y..vc biish io (lo'ce cues. Tho 
emperer i Ak had, esring ids yoirily 
•wes passa*n;U.cly iend ol’ U:e)>ar(ls luje 
huuiiiig v/jMj icoparO.-i. .lie iuid abem 
i'joparci.-'. < ctlocf cJ ihiriijg a is n ign, 
aed hied naic].t io pau ’.lunn, so as 


lA eu!)s, l.,i' in vniii.. llo cvcmi 

i' “’yS s.:),',: to T<u, 

in 111... ..-ii'di ii:; v.'i (■(.Ihi-s, 

il'-in ..vCk Ul, ...inl '.cni yJk'!' iloiv 
■ .C' 'vim'iil nol ■jK'.ii-. 

y-Viriag i: ... _ .-tr ur);0 Ic.ipard freke 
■' y'*" svd :! h iiKds, welch 

atn.u ;y sp;i. e si l -.yo raojithh aiul u half 
ga\o. Iiij'ni iv.» Ic.'f'o cnb.-:. f'liov went <m 
weU, and grev hgf’ I^ldlrdmak, p. 70. 


failsj io express his skill and ciuming. Thus lie mil raise up the cUist with 
his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal liirnMolf; or he will Uo down 
m ilat, that you distiriguisli Ixiin from the siu-iace of the grounds 

formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deei* at one and the 
iBamo chase; hut now he will hunt as many as twelyo- 

His Majesty has also invented a method called ckMrnimidaL Thehuiitfirs 
lie in amhusli near a place frequented by deer, and commeiioo the cliasofrom 
this plaeoj as if it was a qmnarghah hunt (in which drivers are ukohI), Tlio 
, leopards are then let off in all directions, and many doer are thus caught. - 
If ,- The men employeclto train and keep) the imperial leopards, rooeivo 
presents on all occasions when the animals exlubiv skill, as an encouragoiaoni 
to further exertions. A sp^ecial piresent has been fixed for each animal, hut 
I cannot specify this, , , - 

Once, from the kindness shewn by His Majesty, a deer laadfi 
friendship) mth a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s 
comp)any. The most remarkahle thing was this, that tlie h30p>ard when let 
off against other deer, would p)ounce upon them as any other leop)ar(l. , Jr; 

In former times leop)ard8 were never allowed to remain looso towards 
the close of the clay ; for people were afraid of their stubboriiuoss and anxiety 
to run away. But now, in consecpuence of the praotical redes made by His 
Majesty, they are let Ioobo in tlie Gvenings, and yet remain obediont. 
Bormerly leo]>ards were also kept blimhfolded, excep)t at the time of the 
chase; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if laad. But 
novr-a-days they are kept without covex's for their heads. The Grandees of 
the court are,allowed to bet on forty leopards; whoever wins takes the 

amount of his bet from the otJxers. If ajeoparvl is hr^t in bringing tw'eniy 
doer, his .DoriyaK'^ gets five rupees from his equaJs. The Grandee in charge 
of the ]{hiu;ah leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Bdrha,® gets oho mxilmr from each 
het, whic'ii he makes a good deal of money, As often as a Grandee lays 
before His Majesfy tweiity pair of deer horns,® he takes an ABhrafi hom 
each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and Qurchoals'^ hot; in fact every 


* Tlio man who holds the ohaiu h) 
whicl.'. the leopard is fastened. 

^ Ho ii Zhekazdri; vide Ain 30, 

'No. 9i. 

® Akbar recpiired the horns of deer, 
tliis year {981) , IP is Majesty built 
several^ edifices and castles on the road 
from Agrah to xljmir. The reason was 
this. He thought it incumbent upon 
hi)n once a year to make a pilgiimago to 
the tomb of Mu in iHhi.shti at 

Ajmh ; he therefore had houses built at 
every stage on the road to that town. 
He also erected at every koa a lower 


(memdrah)^ and bad n well made near it. 
The towers w'ere studded with several 
hundred thonsaud horns of deer whiclf 
His Majesty had killed diiiing his Ule- 
time. Ihe words contain 

the Tdrikh (981). I wished His Majesty 
had made gardens and for tra-, 

vellers instead.” JBadmnt, Ih p* 

Vide also Elliot's Index, j), 2:13, note. 

Tara/ddrSf the men in charge oi’ a 
which word Abnlfazl above Used In 
the v^ame sense as misK or ^et. TcmyHdr 
sneaus also a Za})UndiU'. A Q^ardimi is 
driver. 










one rilieV(-s Wy y.oal in trying to get as nuiiiy deat as possilde. The skins of 
ik»3 deer often given U) jioor i>(H>pie paj*t of money presents. 

It, is Timarkablo that IBs MajT>st/ etui ni oneo tell hy seeing a hide to 
whet hunting groinid the deer belonged. 

His Majesty, in lullilDient of a vow made by hiin , before, the birth, of 
tlxo oldest prime, iiov'^n* hnntH on Fridays.^ , ' . 

His Majesty is Voiy fond of using this plucky liltle animul for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare ora fox; but now It 
kills black door. It cats daily 1 of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
r^duj gois 100 S. pj^r 

DogSi 

f. IHs klajesty likes this animal very much foi* hie excellent qualities, 

I and imports dogs from all comitries. Excellent dogs come from. KM'uil, 
especially from the Ham'ah district [north of Ediil Pindi]. They oven 
oraaiueiit dogs, and give them naines.^ Dogs will attack oveiy kind of 
aiumals, and niore remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also woTl 
join, and hunt down the etieinj. dot^B daily 2 5 . of meat; 

others get li s., There is one keeper for every two (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 


'il 








^ It was at; this time, [1027 A. H. or 
A. I). 1018] that yiuihzadah Shuja', 
Siiou cf' yhalijalijui, fell ill, and as I*ain. 
soiiiuoh attacluxl toLihi, and the doctors 
could Ttotcuiv him of the inyensil)ility in 
which he had Iain for several days, I 
humlily yrayocl to God, and fiskcd Him a 
;;fay<)r. Paring the ])r{iy(!r, it occurred to 
■ hie th.at.1 had ahead}-’' made a coiitrjict with 
,my God and had promisedHixn to give up 
hoTil ing lifter reii^dni^g the age of 0%. not 
- to touch atler tliat au arrow or a gun. and 
never again to wluy an an,iiiial with my own 
hands ; and T thought that if I Bhould 
carry .into i.ay forn-ei’ vow from the 
present tiroe, which would prove,ut si) 

, mau}/ aiiiiiiais froiu htvirig killed, God 
might grant my prayer for tlif) prince’s 
veyovery. 1 thtui this coatract, 

wdlh God, aiid pfomiBcd, in all shigleuess 

of inte.\'tioii and trvio helief. nfi\r«'v 


of intention and true belief, never again 
to harm, an animal with my o wn hatKi. 
Tfbrough God’s mercy the sufferings of 
tlio prince wore t iitirely allayed. W).u)n 
,I was hi the womb of my mother, 
it liappened one day that I did not 
,<j[uicken as usual. T^he servants of the 
Harem grew alnmod, and reporh^l the 
fact to my august .father [AkbarJ. la 
those da^'s my father was coTifcmua% 
hunting with leojiurds. That day ha-p- 


pened to he Friday. My father tlieu, 
with a view of making God inclined to . , , , 
preserve me, made a vow never again,. , .;- ; 
to the end (.(this life, to hunt on Fridays. 

I have followed the practice of my father, 
and have never hunted with leopards on 
a Fiiday.’’ i Jahtingiri, p. 2'Jd. 

yJahangirs soif-deiiia.] w.us not great;' 
for when the prince was sick, Jaliangm ' 
was iifty years of age! ' ^ 

^ Oi* blade ear. the Persian trans* 

lation of t)m Turkish qara-qolag^ whouco - . 

our ,id3//.5f 

Ibis Avould not stiike us as some¬ 
thing worth mentioning. But as dogs 
are considered tmolean animals by 'M,u- 
liaTuinadan-s, they are not looked upon 
as domestic. bTow-'a-daya we hear occa¬ 
sionally names, as ba/bf, hadiJiu; or 
English names as /W (Fa-imv), hddAq 
(hull dog), &c. - 

Eoropean bloodliounds- wore early ■ cK 
imported hy the idrtriguese. Jahangir ik 
once said to Boe ‘ X only desire 3'Ou to 
help me to a-horse of tho greatest sizej 
and a loale and feme, lo of mastilfes, and 
the tall Irish grey hounds, and such other 
dogges as hunt in your .lands.’ !Regard~ 

Ixig European dogs lu India, also 
Timt'h, p. 138, 1. 3 Irony below. : 
















Ilimting Dm' 'W 

This tlinid animal also luay he tamed and trained. They put a not 
O’S'er liiH horns, and let it off against wild deer, which from foar will iigli^ 
with tliem. Diadng the striig-gdc, the horn, or the foot, or the oars of thp 
wild deer will got entangled in. the not ; hunters, who have hoeu lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and carch it. T.bo deer thus caught 
pusses, througdi ti course of instrxiction, and gets tame. If the net slioaid 
break, or the dmu' g‘et tireti du,ring tlie struggio, it will return to the }v 0 < per, 
^yho either puts a now net ou it, or sonch: out a fre.sh de<n\ 

Sulto hTru;i i Khilji used to indulge in this sjxort; bxit His ITajcsty 
reduced iliis manner of hunting' to a proper syste;iii. 

Sometimes it haj)])Gns tliat a wild deer will cany ou the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as foiu'tamed, deer; but at last it 
will succumb to the fifth. Deer are no\r -a-days rentlei'od so perfectly 
obedient to huiiit at night; of their own accord they will ret urn to thuii’ 
Iceepors, should the net break, or the wild de!.u‘ i iiii away ; on hearing the 
eall, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again o.tigag‘o, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former tinios deer were never let loose at Jiighttinio; for people 
wero Jifraid, lest fhey should j iin awiiy. Ilonce ib.ey attached a hf3avy bali 
to one of their ('set, when the doer were let loose. 

Many st(>vi( 3 s are related of tho 5^Mgacity and fiithfulness of trained do(’<i'. ' 

Only late.!}- a deer created mueli sensation. It luad run dnvmy from 
l.kihi\bHcl, and after bra,vely (tossing rivers and plains, .r(.rtui*n'Ml to the Ihinpib, 
its homo, and .rojo.ined its forimn* kieeper. 

Itx former tun os, two persons at most enjoyed togetlim- the plea uircs 
of deer lumting. They would evon, from fear of tho tiniidity of tlie doer, 
alter the style of their dress, oml lie conc(?aIod among shi-ubs. No.i' iv*.'uld 
they emjdoy otaor than wild deer ; they canght them somcliovv, ami (:might 
them to hunt. His Majesty ha.s intros I \iced it view way, ac(;ov'ding to which 
.more than two hundred may at the same lime go deer hunting. Tlmy 
drive slowly about forty cattle towa.uh; a }.dae(3 whoi^x d(xn* are ; i i.io hitiitors 
are fJiiis concealed, and xvhen. arrived enjo^y tlio clniso. 

Tiiere are iiovv-a-days also deor-studs; the deoj' Ixorri in. eapdivitj are 
employ ed m hunting dcaw. 

The keeporB w^il] also bend fbwvard, and allow the traixuHl doer to' 
juni]:) on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, wifi tlnuk that 
tli.ey fu’e in tho acd of copiilatioii, and come noax' to fight., liins \Ktiy 
o;f hunting is diaapproved of by His Majesty, who ir es female deer as a 
mtmns of maldxig wild deer fight. . 



■' On<‘o a (leer a leoj^ard, whoso fool IuhI got onraDg-lod in tho not. J, 

Butli woi’o brougiit togotlior from G-ujrfit, an moutiOTiecl above (?). , 

CPhcmUiharah bs tlie name given to tlie following* mode oT Imnting. The 
hnntev takes a febield, or a l)asl5:et, the eoiioave side being turned from him. 
p!''' lie thou lights a lamp, which being put in. the oonwivity of tho sMoId, will 
conceal him, and commences to ring bellB. Other hunters lie at the sa,me 
time in wait. Tlie light of the lamp, and tl-ie sound of the bells, will 
Bij! attract the aniiD/ils towards ciie place, when they are shot by the hunters 
, in ainbxv^h. Tlio sound of musical instruiiients will so enchant deor, 

' that they are easily caught; or sometimes hunters will charm, them 

8 ^/ with a song, and when the doer approach, will rise up, and cruelly slay 
From a long time His Majesty has disapproyed of those two 

T’Mmjfi. The hunter manages to get oj)posite a wild deer; and 
^ from a distance, ho commences to throw himself into odd 

attitudes. The deer then mistakes liun for a mad man, and from cuidosity 
w approach him. At this moraont the hunters come from the amhusli 
and kill it. 

JB<mkdrah. Tho hunters lie in ambush, against the Boent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each ' v'; 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above Ills head." The deer naturally , ; 
will tak(? frig.ht, and run towuirds the hunters in ambush, who kill th(uu. 

’' Btuliman, Two .good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of ,, 
Imnting yichls much amusement, as the doer get quite perplexed. 

Ajdrah. Tho hunters tie green twigs round fchoii* hodies from head to ';:ri - 
foot, and similarly conceal their bow's and arrows. Tiiey then move boldly . 
to a 2 >h.ico where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chaso. Or they make 
ropes of deerskin, and attach them to trees, or let them hong downi from 
poles all roemd about the place where wild deer sleep. Tiicy then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the xvind, , Wlien the hunters shew . "f v 
themselves from the side, the dear are compeUed to run towards the spot 
whore the uoosee lie, and thus get caught, Sometimes tlio hunter will take 
5 h place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soo.a as deer 
approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in a 
p-laiii; or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with ihoir feet. , " 

Thagi, The hunter... .^ walks about bareheaded as if mad; his 
clothes are stained all over with^a'4 juice, and the man himself acts as if he 


® Tho text has dar hlimuik i zm, in the hollow of a saddle (?). 



were, 'Vroitnded. Wild aJiimak aod otliors will soon iotind , 

'raiting for his death; Imt thoir greefliuess and dosire lead theW to ,;' 
destrnotion. ■'./■■■>; 


.Buffalo Himts. 

At a place whoro bufialoos sleep, a rope is laid in the ground; 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attaeheci to it; 
IV) this they tie a female buLffalo that wants the male. A courageous acti\;o ^ 
man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes te the 
and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, and fasten^"’ i 
the foot of the male ; hut it iieq[Uentlj happens that the man loses courage, 
and has to pay for the attem 2 }t •^vith his life. ' 

Anothor mode of catching them is to go neai^ the ponds which they 
frecpient. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitthig on tame buffaloea, c 
die hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloeci \ 
are then killed ivith epoara, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adox^ted, when buifaloes are attacked on their jmstures. 


On Hmting with li'awh. 

ITis Majesty is veiy fond of these remarkable animals, and often-uses 
them for hunting purposes. Though he trains the skdhm^ and 

hurlcai falcons, and makes thera perform wonderful deeds, His Mhjesty 
prefers the hhhah^ to which class of havrks he gives various names. ; 

x\s I am compelled to huiTy on, and must restrict myself to summary 
acconnts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the skill 
of the several birds, oapeeially as I know little about it, being by nature 
averse to destroying liie^ I sliall, however, give a few details, and lead 
enquirers to the retired sx)ot of know’lcdge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are iiispoctod; after this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The coniineiicement is made 
with the khd^ah falcons which are inspected iti the order iu w^'ldch 

they have been bought. The precedence of jtuirahs is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come tlie hdehuM^ the fthdhhiHy the 
Bhelah.} the chappak Idslmhs^ the hahriSy the young hahris, the ahikiwaM^ the 
chappah shikarahsy the turmatis, tlie reMs, the hm'ak% the dhoUs, the chargM^ 
the ehargilofhs, the lag an ^ and ilx^jhagm's (which His Majesty cal}.s i\\^<}happak 
kind of the lagar). The Mohhim also aro inspected—the mohhm is an 
animal rGseinbliiig the sparrow, of yellowish plumage, like the ; 

it will kill a kiilang crane. People say that, whilst tlying, it will break 
the wing of the kukng, and others maintain that it x^i<^i‘cos its eyes ; 








■... ./-alsfo;: .are troiig|iib;^^ fit)a:n'. 

lias, a bltdeh {^(^&) coiou-r axL<l is smaller thaa a p,a:^ot; its beak 
aad long ; , its tail is ratlier elongated. It brings dowb winall 
retnrn^ to tke band of tlio keeper. , 

atlier birds can be trained for the chase, thongli I eanhot sp* (Ify 
/|I^u/i.tbo crcm^, the tiio hodmh, and uio learn to 


IfaJesiv, .from rnoti v6h of.generosity and from a wish to add splendour 
bis 'Oourt, is fond Of buntin^^ falcons, though supeifrcial bbsorvera 
;merelyliunting\.ls M 

' In tMs departio.ent luaiiy Mangabdiirs, Abadis, and other soldiers are 
^d'be footTnen are mostly Kiashmiris or Hindustanis. Their pay 
fpllo'^vs. Fkd elms o.f the former, tii'st grade, V J R, ; second, 7 F. ; 
()f Second vlass, lirst grade, 61 R; second, GJ F,; tMrd/bf J?. 
lirst grade, 5 J IL ; ,s«jconci, 5 IL ; third, 4^ M. dm$ o^ih^ 

jpltfccr (Hmdustam), lirst grade, 5 second dj ,B,; tliird, 4^- Secon d 
^foafw, £rst grade, 4;] jK, y secatid, 4 i?, j third 3|- M, Third first grade, 

; second, 31 j thirci, 3 /i!. ^ 

Allowance of Food, 

and in the aviaries oflrulian amateurs, the birds are gonorully 
feel once a day: but at Oourt they aro fed tvviee. "A hdz fa 
<jnahilty of meat weighing 7 ; t\B jurrafi, 6 d. ; the Imhn, i 

Ffwlaih^ 5 d, \ the hdshah, 3 d, ] the cliaj^y/mk hdshak, shikdT(^F, cJuifpc 
Immh^ dhothf ko,., ^Id, Towards the dose of everyday, tJiey 
js|iaiTow8, of which the hdz, Jurrahy and laJm, g6it each seven; 

■five ; the hdshahf tliree ; others, two. Oharghs and lagars get at the 
'meat. Shmiqdrs^ shahbmm, hurkatSj got one On the liniitin 
th6y feed them on the game thej take. 

Frices of FalcmiH. 

From ©agernefis to and fi*om inexperience, people 

for fah^^ His Majesty allows dealers every roasoirible proih but 
from, motive of equity, be has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, but buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing hilcoiis 
people ehoiild see to wliich of the Ibllowing three classes birds belono^. 


grounds 


. * The name of tiriy bird is douldfuL 
It is not to be found among the Tiaif^LCg o.i' 








^oiptiired. Fird clms^ H mj^erior costs 12 mtJmrs ; '^fjcouil 
6 M .; tliM do., ,6 3L Seomid class, first, 10 ; seoOfid, 1 ; tlik*'; 

iAi ihird doss bdz is Boinoivliat cheaper than second class ones. 

JurraJis^ First class, 8 5, 2, 1 M, Second alass, 0, ;4, I J, 1 o' 
Bmhahs. First class, 3, 2, 1 If., 4 id Second class, 2, 1 J/., ^5 B, 


Bahrk, 2, I J, 1 IL Yoitng Bahru a little lesj 

Charffhi^ 2^ It, 2, l-J- 

Ohapjxik hhhahs, 1 i2.; i i?. 

l|-JR., 1, I i?. 

Besrahs, 2 id, li, 1 id 
€happaL' shikarahs, lagars, jliagars. 

Their x>rices i\x& not classified. 

Hi a Majesty rewards the Mir S/w/'drs (suporintendoUts of 
according to the.lr ranks, witli suitable presents. There "ar^ also, 
donations for each gain(5 brought in, varying I'rom 1 .M. to I If th'4 
falcoiM bring the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill which it; 
exliibited, and to the size of the prey. The man who keeps the Moon gets 
one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty hmits liiinself, fifty ,>«'of 


tiinnatis, rekis, 1 IL 




^:Ariot;h;or water biiftaloes go into between 

wjWrb thf^ hunter coMceals himself, and thus cntohes the birds. 

Durraj hunting. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
end traiti it till it obe 3 ’^s every c^dl. It will light with other birdB. They 
■ put it into a cage, and plarje hair-nets round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird comiuonoes to sing, 


s''--,' 


I'- 


when wild ones eome nof^ it either 
&om.friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

. Mdnah, The hunter makes a olaypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, wjiioh produces a noise like an o^Ts ciy. Tiie 
Udnahs, frightened hy the noise, come together. Another man then lights a 
hiindle of straw, and swings it dhout, so that the eyes of the birds -get 
dazzled. The fowlers thcweupon seize the Idrds, and put them into cages. 

They resemble ehargks: in body they are as large, 

, hang nets (about the body of a trained %«/*), and put birds’ feathers 
■mto its elaws. It is then allowed to fly up. Tlie birds think that it has got 
hold of a prey, and when they gel entangled in the nets, they ccmmence 
, to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Qkaufjhm, They fasten together on a cross-atick au owl and a ghati^hdiy 
and hang hair nets round about them. The owl will soon get restless; 
‘the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and comiuence to cry out. 
f)tlior ghaughm and owls will come to then* assistance ; and get entangled 
in the nets. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders light, and amuses 
himseli in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their foe. 

I am in tlie power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

' And in truth, His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an, example of 
the power of love,* and an instance of his \vonclorM iiLsight 

It wotdd take mo too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


' The Historian may thank Abulfazl 
for having preseived thi^ little trait of 
Akbar’s charnctor. In several places of 
the xHn. Ahultazl tries hard to ascribe to 
Hi 5 Maiesty higher motives, in orclor to 
bring the cLuperor’s pasfiion for hunting 
in hm raon}' wHh his charaxiter as the 
spiritual guwlu of the nation. But as 


‘ higher motives’ were iusulficient to 
explain the fancy which Akbar took in 
frog and spidorr lights, Abulfazl has 
t(i recognize thu? that pticuliar 

leanings will lead oven a sensible man to 
oddities and to actlon.i opposed to the 
general tenor of his character. 
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V-' ^ Am.;29. ‘;/■-,)■ 

r''',"''::v:''' ‘' ON AMUSEMENTS. ':■ 

’ . filS Mo^fesily , devises means of amusement, and makes his plerusureS 

means of testing tlie 'chairacter of meu. " 

’ \ There i^e -gefe# Mnda of amusements, of wMcli 1 shall give a feV'iJfi 
■■details. '■ ' ■■■ ^ ■' ^ ■' :. 

/I'U gm^ of Chm4,[j4n- (hookey)/ , 

Superficial obeerrer^i look upon this game as a mere amusement, artd 
consider it .mere play; but men of more exalted viewB see in it a 
m^ans of learning promptitude and decision. J t tests the value of a man, and' 
atrongthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the aft; of riding; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to , 
obey 'tho rem^ Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. ^Ixternally, 


or Superintendent o.f tlie gatiae of chau^ 
gmii vide Bad. 11, p. B68, In the 
beginning of Akbark reign, after 970, 
G’hariwmi, which lies a far^ang frorb 
Agriih, wai? the favorite spot for ckmujAn 
playing. Bad. If. p. 70. 

® The pillars which mark the end of 
the playground, 


' There is soai'eoly a Muhammadan 
Historian that does not allude to this 
game. Bahar says, it is playeil all o ver 
Thibet. In th^ Bast of India, the people 
pf Muiuiipore (Assaxu) are looked upoii ns 
clove,r hockeyr-playOT, Vigni’s 

Travels in Ca»'%hniir, II, p. 289, 

' Sayyid ’Aiidullah Kh an, son of Mir 
Khwaadah, was Akbars cAaugci7ihe(/i/ 







" ^ from behind tbo feet of the h or^e or from below itB bod^^^ 

^ rider may spit it, when the ball is in front of the hors© ; or he may 

ft hiTXii^olf upon thJ bach leather of the horse and propel the ball from 
b^^een the fret of the anlm 

& Majesty is imrivalled for the shill which he shews in thiJ^variou^ 
the ball; he cfren manages to strike the ball while in the 
and astonisheB all. When a ball is driven to the Mly they beat the 
so that all that are far and neaj; may hear it. In order to increase 
mdteniont, betting* is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
>;^ho brought the ball to the hS wins most. If a ball bo caught in 
nir, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (me7), the gam (3 is 
xipon a.s hurd (d.rawn). At such tiTnes, tlie players will engage in a 
ia'ljt'egldar .tight, about the ball, and jjorform a,dii:irable feats of shill. 

chmigdn in dark nights, which eaas(.*d inuch 
||^|||bmshnaont even among clever players. 


Tho bails which are used at night. 
Bet on fr’e. * Ib'or this purpose, faldi^ wood is used which is very light, 
'"' and burns for a long time. .For the sake of adding splendour to the games, 
which, is necossary in worblly matters, llis Majesty has knobB of gold and 
Bjlver fixed to the tops ^)f the chaicgdn Bticks. If one of them breaks, any 
player tliat gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to doseribe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
r am, T Ciin say but little about it. 

^Jshqbazi (pigeon-hying), 

,His Majesty calls pigeon flying ^ishqhhi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement; but; His 
Majesty, in Ids wusdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a way of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obodiouce, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds of the eestacy and transport of enthusiastic dervishes : 

; ' praises Crod for the wonders of creation. It is therefore from higher 
motives that be pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The pigeons of the present ago have reached a high sbte of perfection. 
Hfo^ents of pigeons are sent by the Icings of Irdn and Tiir^n ; but .merchants 
also bri ij g very excellent ones in large numb ere. 




^ Wgiiiuiiigof974(July 1506), 

the; cinpcror vctiirriod (from Jauupu.r) to 
Agtah, and passed his time in amiisoments. 
He went to ^NagareMn, a new town which 
he had built near Agrah, and enjoyed 
the chmgdn game, dog-hunting, and 


pweon-flying. ffe also invented a fire 
ball witlt which he could ])lay at chait,* 
gdn diudiig da.rk nights.” JBad. II, p, 48. 

The town of NagatcMn -was subse* 
'jueutly deserti^d. 









His ]\[ajepty was very young, lio was fond of ilm amusement; 
but afterwards, wbeil lie grew older and wiscn*, - he clisoontinned {ngeon* 
flying altogether. But since Iben, on mature consideration, ho has again 
taken it 'up. v, , .r 

A well trained pig’co;) of hluisli colour, formerly belonging* to the 
1 A’zam Kokaltjiah (’Aziz, Akbar’s foster-brother) fell into His Majesty’s 
ininds. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it liai 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known tinder the naiUO 
i-)^Mohanah. From it descended several excellent pigeons as AshU (the weeper), 
Farhad (the fairy), AlmaB (the diamond), and Bhith ^4di (Aloe Eoyal). 
Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons in the \tholo 
world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ’Umar Shaikh Mirih 
(father of Babar), Sul{hi Husain Mirzfl p. 101, note 4) into oblivion^ 
iSuch improvcrnient, in fact, fo made in the art of training, as'tp 

astonish the amatours of Irdn and Turdn, who had to learn th(3 art fiom they 
begiimiug. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds ’vvere allowed to couple ; Imt His 
Majesty thiiiks eqtiality in gracefulness and performancG a necessary condition 
in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is to keep a 
nude and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, for tivo or 
six days together, when they become so fainiHar, that even after a long 
S(q)ariit ion, they will again recognize each other. The hen gtuiGraliy lays 
her eggs iioin eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be sm ' ill 
, or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September—October), and .soparate ill 
Fammrdiii (February—March), A hen lays two eggs, but sometimos OfJy 
OTiG. The cock will sit upon the eggs by daytime, ajid the hoii during the 
, nigld, and thus they keep them wmrin and soft. In winter they hatch for 
twenty-oriG days j but if the air be warm, they ojily take seven teen or) 
eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed theiiv young Ones with 
falakf wdiich means grain reduced to pap in the crops of Iho old oiicst 
Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their caops, which they bring 
up before it is fully digested. This they continue for aboid a moidh, and 
as soon as they see that the yoiiiig ones can pick up their-own grain, thd 
<dd ones u ill go away. Fggs, or even young ones, are sometimes given to 
other pigeons to take care of. Hoiae bred young ones are trained. Some 
are kept in a tor (?) till they get stronger, and get acquainted witli the ' 
place. As soon as these two things have been athiined, the pigeons only 
get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When they 
have got a little accastomecl to iiimgor, tlie^?- are gradutdly allowed to take 
flights. They take daily about tmfy (air), forty flights. At, 

this period, the trainers pay no regard to what is called c/UrM arid UA 



{ride Ibolotr). Of feathers, they coutii tow, and if eight of thoBi have fallen, 
out, tiu^ keepers no longer allow the pigeons to but keep them at rest 
' . ; {M/iharddm). After two months, thepigeoris get now feathers, and beoomo 
vojy strong. They ure then again let olt‘. This is the best time for showing 




I tlieir skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to pexforiu the luzi and the elmrkh^ 


;\ are sent to His Majesty ior inBp<.^ctioTi, and are kept for four iDonths in 

re?.(dinoss, to exiiildt their skills C/iarM is e, lusty movement ending with 
the pngeon thi-owiag itself over in a fiiU circle. If this o’ii’‘cular Him bo not 
' co.injdetely carried oiit, the movement is called (shoulder), and is held 
,; ’ , in no esteem. JSdzi M the same as m%dallaq sadan (iyirg on the back 
•with the feel; upwards, and quicMy turning round, in Iliad. Raid), 
Borne thoiiglit that tiio two wdng'S {katif) meet, which appears to the 
, oki^^orver as if it ti^ere a mu^alUq; but His Majosty had one wing of a 
■ pigeon blackened, when the erroneousnoss of that opinion became evident, 
pigeons get coiifu&ed during the and and eonie stupifiecl 

to the gTOimd, T.hiB is called and is disliked. Sometimes pigeouB 

^ liurt. thomselvos and faD. down ; but often they get all right agmii when 
they eonie near tlie ground; and taking oottrage and collecting tlioir steuigthy 
tivey ily up again. A pigeon of the pigeon cots will porform fifteen 

charhhs and seventy hdzU^ a feat wliich will certainly astonish the specie tors. 
In fomier times, they let eleven or twenty-one pigeons £y at a time ; but , 


ffi|‘.i;UOW-'a“days they off as many - as one hundi'od and one. Erom tho 




IP^f attontioii wliich His Alajesty haH bestowed upon pigeons, they axe now so ' 
f‘ carefully trained as to he let fly at night, eve:ii to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking up of the camp, the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (X’?4u'r). Sometimes they will 
, alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It woidd be difficult to count the pigeons at Coimt; but there are more 
than twmty thousand. Eive hundred of them are hha^ah. They have a 
great reputation, and renmrkable stdiies are told of their skin. • ' 

Pigeon trainers of forrner times, in order to determine the value of a 
. pigeon, used to tw ist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the openmgs 
on tiiG top of the bill; but they ;failedto discover more signs of the value of 
a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and fixing the value of a 
pigeon, in former times a matter of great diffieulty, has now become 

His Majesty subdivided the three signs of formor trainers as 
follows t the two eyes, and their upper and lower signs; the eight claws; 
the Hvo sides of the beak, above and bdow. The .umtual comparison oi 
these signs has led to many ad(lHio.iual means of foxing tho value of a pigeon* 
Secondly. Ilis Majesty looks to the variety and the colour of tho annular 
protuberaucos on the feet of pigeons. A book has been made, in which \ 
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the Bj'ftematic orclor of tlios^> rigns has 1)0011 laid down. According to ilrom* 


Majest}^ disfingiiishes ten ol isses, for each, of which separate aviunefei' 
have hcen ttonstructed. The pidco of pigeons in the first house‘has not 
boon limited. Many a poor man aiixious to make his way, has found in 
the traiiimg of superior pigeons a moans of getting rich. A j)air of second 
class pigeons Jm a value of a hf. ; third class, It.:; fourth^ class, 2 E ,; 
filth (dasa, U} E .; sixth class, 1 if.; seventh class, f if .; eighth class, I IL ; 

■ ninth and tenth ciasses, I if. 

When liiBpections are hold, the stock of Molimdh drat pass in review'*; 
tlien the young ones of Though tho latter belong to the forr/^ir, 

are now; separately counted. Then come the four pigeons; they 

are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to Haji hAli, of 8an;iEr<j[fnid, which 
coupled wo*tJ». an * (hii hen, of which I do not know the owner; their sto^dc 
Inis t.>eccirie fainous. The precedence of all other pigeons is determined by , 



lain blue); (grey like na^}hta); shafaqi (yioloi); ^ticU (aloowood colourod)} 
mncii (dark grey, like powder of antimony); (dark brown, like 

(3ur,rant8); hdwdi sweetmeat); gandali (liglit-browm, , 

hke sandehvmod)f (brown); nahdti (greyish white) ; duyhi. (bhiich? ;: 

wdiite, like sour inilk) ^ meshkt (of the same eoloniv as the gum called wudiki) 
jildni {QhiUuii?); kunii (browm, like a new earthen pot ? )j (bluish-' 

V, -white); (a colour betw^een yellow and browm; His Majesty applies 

thia name in this sense) StasM (black bro vm) ; ^ (peach coloaro<l) ; 

eoloiirod (?); yeUoW'^ (yellowish, like- native paper); zdgh: 

(grey like a crow); (a colour between white and browm)^?., muJmrraqi (a 
dirty black)) colour between greenish and ^diU)\ dhi (\N'atei* 

coloured) (a nain invented by His Majesty hi express a colour 

■betAveen and ' 

Pigo'UKs of those colours have often difierent names, as (jnlmr (w’hoso 
head resembles a flovw); ] yakrany (of one colour) ; 

JiaiqxmHafid (white^ w halkih (big head) ; 

(jlwzghizh (wild clric^^^^ (name of an aquatic bird); huhariQ); 

(red wmg ?); l'v'o7aA (short wing); (moonto^^ iauqddr (ring- 

bearer) y msrwh'idmr (pearl hondi)} masE (torchtail.); &c. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indiento 
their colours. Sis Majesty rather calls them according to their qiialitios, ae 
Uglm (V), (with black oyolids) ; uhjdri; qjalmigmydn; rekfMi pm 




There are also many pjgeons which do not perform eharl'hs and 
hat are distinguislied by their coloursj or bytricks. TJius the 
Jkokah pii^eon, the voice of ^4ich sounds call to prayer, ‘b '.riie 

Baghali^ \dxieh litters a pecaHeir voice in the mornm Vake u*p people, 
ih The which stru ; about proiicH^^ bead, neck, and 

talk 4, Thrx LofAm* They turn it about, and let it oil on th(? ground, whan 
it vill go through iiH the motions whMi a half killed tbw I goes tliimigb^ 
Some pigeons will do sO when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will shew the' same restlessness, when on leaving the; 
eago their beak is made to touch/the ground, o. T\i(^ IPkerm. The cock 
shew s a remarkable attachment to to Though he ily up so high, as 

to be no longer visible, if the hen be eTcposed in a cage, ho will get ro.stkss 
kl and dr< >p himself instantly down to join her. This is very remarkable, Some 
V' of them como down with both wings siu’cad, others close ono; some close 
both; or they cha.ij,g0 alternately the wing w^hick they close in dying. 
6. The liafh pigcun is chiedy used lor emrying letters, though any other 
kind .maybe trained to bring letters even from great (iistances. 7. Tlio 
' WuMwari pigco.a will, tly up, and follow its cage to wiiatevor place it bo 
takon. It :uiil fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down, and reiuains in its cage. 8. The (having feet covered 

with feathers) ’.vill inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

xSome pigeons are merely kept for to beauty of their plumage, the 
coloi-irs of wdiich receive peculiar names. Thus some are (called f?hirdu^ 
jogitjah^ r/imkdakany migad^ Wild pigeons are 

called ffoUh, If fcioine of them are caught, they will be joined Ixy a thousand 
others ; tlvey spon get dqinesticated. They retaim daily to the iiehlH, andg%t 
onthoir rehirrl salt water to drink. This iii.akes them vomit the grain nT-hion 
they liad eaten on the lielda. The grain is collected and given as food to 
other pig cons. , 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Eour sen. of gi^ain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as ? 
are made to fly; hut for other pigeons, [Ive^i&rs arc required ; or seven and a 
half, if toy pigeons get miHet, not mixed with other 

grain; to otherB get a mixtnte of the seven kinds of grain, rice, dtli 
mikhud (gram), millet, karar^ lahdaraJiy 63). Though 

knoBt servants of His Majesty keep pigeonB and .shew much skill m training 
them, ther<r risen to emiimnce, as Qhl ’Ali of Ilulduirfi, 

Masti of Samarqand, Mullazddah, Pur i ^ M Cliand, Muqbil 

Khku Chelah, Khwajah Randal Chclah, Murnin of Harat, ’Abduliatif of 
3-lukhard, HYiji Ois.im of Ealkh, Kabib of Shahrsabz, Sikaudar Chelali, 
Mfdtu, Maeppid of Samarqand, Ivhwajah PTiul, Gholah Hiraiiand. 


-'dl 



Tlie soTvante attaolied to tho'pij^'oon bonses draw thoir pcay on the li^^t 
oi.’ the army, Tlie pay of a foot soldier varies from, 2 M. to 48 R. per 

, . mi'.nmih, _ ' ' ' 

The (fame of Chaupar. " 'V, ,, ■ 

i 3?rom times of old, tlio people of Hmddst4ii liavo been fond of this g'ariie’. 
r’ It is played with Bixteen pioces of the same shat^e ; but every four of them 
iiiiist have the samo colour. The pieoGEiall move in the samo direction. 
Tlie plciyers tise thi'ee dico. Four of the six siries ot eatdi di,cG are gTeatoi* 
than the rGinaiiiiixg two, the foiir Idijg sides hei^^^^ markod with one, two,.. 

' ,fivo, and six clots r(';SpGotively, The players draw two sots of two, parallel ' 
.lines, (.)f . wliioh one set bisects the other at right angles. Tiiese parallel linos 
are of jjqiial length. . The small square which ia foriiiod by the intersection 
of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is; but the four 
rectangles adjoining the sides of tho square are each divided into twenty-fom* i 
equal spaces in three rows, each of'eight equal spaces, as slieum in figure^, 
' (XY) If The game is geBer^lly played by four |)iayer 8 , of whom two play 
. against the other twm Each player has four pieces, of which, he puts two 
in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row of the parallellogTatn. 

^ before him, and the other t\\m in thq seventh and eighth spaces of the right 
TOW. The left row remains empty, 'Each player moves his pieces, accord¬ 
ing to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping to tko right, till he 
arrives at the outer left row of .the parallolograia from which ho suix^ted ; 
and from there he moves to the middle row. When arrived at rlio latter 
; place, lio mpiihhtah (ripe), and fi-om here, he must throw for each of his 
‘ pieces the exact nuTiiber which will carry them to the eiiipiy square hi: the 
eontre’of the figui‘ 0 .. He h now rasidahj or arrived. 

"Wheix a player i&pidldah 'OT ran daJt^ h^ may commence to j>lay from 
the beginxiing, which leads to amusing* combinations. As long as a player * 
keeps two of his. pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throw's a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve spaces, 
provided the two pieces stand together on one field 5 but be is aHovved t<v 
move them only six fields onwoi'da, should he prefer doing so. A siniilar 
'T ile holds for double fives, &c. A throw consisting of a six, a five, and 
a one, is called (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, provid(Ki they are 
together on the same field, may each he moved six fi dds forwuirds. and 
evexy single piece twelve fields. If a player throws three sixtrs, and three.' 
of his fbxu* pieces happen to stand on one field, bo may move each of them 
over twelve fields. A amid holds, if a player throw three twos, or 

tliree ones. Tbex^o are many otlior rules for particular cases. If a player 
has brought hiB four pieces into the ceTitral square, ho tlirows, when his 
luirn c'oines, foj: his companion, to get him out too. Formerly the custom 





’prfis that VJion'.a piece had come to tlie liwt rtw, ancli... Ilisi Mnjosty 
p'k: v ' it proporto do «o ji’oiii the very oig'litli field. If tlio flu'ows cd* twp 

’ - ■ ' playcrH are the same as tlio throw of the precodiag players, His Majesty 
/,,, coTiuis theai as or standing. Formerly lie (Hd not allow such erpuil 

*^'■6 pieces of .an opponent are and he yot lose his 

wife®' the other jdajors are entitlod to double the amcnmt of the bet. Should 
^ playepB leave tlio game for some I'eason, ho appoint auj- 

one to plaj'for liim; ]>ut he wiH liavo to be the botfing of 

^ -ill feu})jHtltute. Of tiJl winnings, tlio substitute is entitled to tV^o //er cmi; 
iM'k ii a plawor loses u bet, bis SHbstituto has to pay one per cent. Jf a jdayer 
drops one of bis pieces, or any of tbe players be late or inattentive, be is 
lined one rupee. But a fine of a miibur is exacted if any one prompts tbe 
i;l, ■ or moves bis pieces over too many beldvS, or tries to get two throws, 

‘ ^formerly niaiiy grandeoB took part in tliis game; there were often as 

many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home b(5,fore bo 
t ad £.11 i sh ed six teon games, which insome cases lasted three m().ni } is , If any 
of th()m lost his patience and got restless, he had to di'ink a cap of wine. 

8 uporlj.daJ.ly considered, all this is mere play | His Majesty has 
P'ip weighs the talents of a.man, and teaches kiiidmhss, 

* ^'Ae^ame of Chmdcd Mandal. ' ' 

;;;' This game was invented by His Majesty. The %uro, or board, ’v^hioh 

is required, consists of sixteen parallelograrns, arranged in a d.rculai* form 
; i;.. - round a centre. Each paralielogriira is divided into t^YeTl.ty-four fioldKS, 
'A eight of which form a row ; mdo Figure XYIII. The number of pieces 

'Iplf- is sixty door, and four dice are ixb eel, of which the four longor sides aro 
■' w. merkod with one, two, ten, and twelve pointB respectively. The number 
of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are jdaced in the middle, 
in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass throtigh the whole 
fjf;’ circles The player who is out fi.r6t, is entitled to receive the stixndated 
fromdho other hiteeu players ; the second that is out, from fourtoen 
||fe. first player, thereibre, wins most, and the last loses 

' must j the other players both lose and win. His Majesty plays this game 
in several waiys ; one way in which the pieces are xaoved as if the fields 
•wore squares of a chess board, is x^ory often played. I shall give a few 
particulars end directiouB how to play the ditferent Idndg of this gome, 
t, hind, no piece can tlmow^ out another piece, but moves on by itself. 


w^ay, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 


^ ThoMSS. have r | dmddcth (n 

,p,(n/dH shawad) hoi^n^dw i hhdm clmdan ] clear to mo, 




, thus beeti fchrown out, commencies agaia from his starting, poini 
way, at eaeh throw two pieces are moved at a time^ eithm*'with or without 
the permission of thro';nng out pieces. w^ayj"the preceding rule is 

applied to tluree or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and fooi* pieces are moved at each tlu'OW. These diherent ways 
may, moreover, he varied hy some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction, Bixth way, a player is out when ho 
con es to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of tlie hoard. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour oommoiiced to play. Sm&ntk 
way, each player puts his pieces before l|imself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of Ms pieces; at the second, one of Ms own. 
pieces and one belonging t6 his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece ot his own, and abovrs his left hand neighbour to move 
one of Ms pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of Ms neighbours j and when the game is in full swicg, he allows each piece 
w hich happous to come into the row in which ho is, to move according to his 
own thro>Y, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eighth two pieces when 
together may throw out another set of two pieces; but single pieces do not 
throw out each other, Winih way, four pieces togethei: may thi'ow out three 
together; three together, sets of two; and two together, single ones but single 
pieces do not tlirow out each other. Tmtth way, each player niovos''hiB pieces 
according to the number of points wMch he* throws ; but at the saxne time, 
the player who siis opposite to him moves his pieces according to the 
number of points on the reverse sides of the dice, whilst the two playerei to 
the right and left of the jilayer who threw the (lice, move their pieces 
according to the number of points on the right and left; sides of the dice. 
MUventh way, the players use fi.ve dice and four pieces. E^icK player, in his 
turn, throws tite five dice, and moves his pieces according to the sum of the 
two highest points of his throw. The next Mghest point is tak^nbyhis 
and the two lowest points by Ms right and left hand neighbours. 
Twelfth way, tlie players have each five dice and five pieces. At every 
throw, he gives the points of one die to his right haaid. neighbour, and uses 
the others for Mmself. Sometimes the thrower mentlorie beforehand the 
names of four players to whom he wishes to give the points of four dice, he 
Mmself taking the points of the fifth die. And when a player requires orfly 
a few points, to get he must give the remaining points to those 

near whom the dice fall, 

The game may also be played by fifteen'or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be increased 
or deci;oased. 



>l^!>'^r'‘''' This is a well imown game. His Majesty has made some altoraiioiis iit 
tue ojirda, Anciout sag\)3 took the .mniiber twelve as the baeiJ^f axid loade iKe 
mii to amsist of twelve cards ; bat they t’orgot that the twelve kings shordd 
bo of twelve diireront kinds. His Majesty plays with the following siflts of 
, cards. 'Utp the lord of horses* The highest card represents a 

® kM)g on horseback, rGsombling the king of Diklif with tlie innbreLla {cMair)^ tho 
standard (^af(m)y and other imperial ensigns. Hi© second highest card of tho 
•same Sint repreJ^ont/i,a ,horseback; add after this card come tcu 

Wily sa-ir.e suit with joictures of horses, from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati^ 

h' ^ ' the king whose power lies in the munher of Ms elephants, as tho ruler of 
( , Orisali. Tli(^ other eleven. cardKS represent, as before, tlie vazir, and elephants 
from ton to one. 3rd, Warpati, a king whose power lies in Ms infantry, m 
'g:i, is liio case with the rulers of Bijaitiir. The card roprosents a idngt sitting on 
Ms throne in imporiM splendour; the vazir sits on a foot %ioo\ {^andal^)^ 
and the ten carduS coixipleting this suit liave foot soldiers, from one to ton. 
Athy GadhjmtL The card Bhews a man sitting on a throne over a fort; tho 
yazir sits on a, ^mdak' over a fort; and tho remainmg ten cards have forts 
' from oiioto ten, as before, DlKmpaU, tho lord of txuasures. Tlio Host card 
■ I of tMs suit shews a man, sitting on a throne, and gold and silver lioop>s; the 
' V , - vazir sits upon a as if ho took account of the Treasury, and the 

| i, ( remaining cards show jars full of gold and silver, h'om one to ten* Balpati^ 

I ' the hero of battle. The first card of tlus suit shews a king iu armour, sitting 
' on his throne and hunoiiuded by warriors in coats of mail. The vazir sitB On 
wears a jaihak .(breast armour); the. .ten' .Other;': cards;.;"shuiy,: 
^^p':i|'^viduals: ■ clad'; ;in 'armo'ux. ^' lihy Nmodpati, .the ' hu'd of. , the; fi©.et.; The ' 
V card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship; the vazir sits, a© usual, 
oxi a (jmUiyli, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ton, 8^4, 2^paidj 
a queen sitting on tho throue, siirrouiided by h The second card 

xsliews a woinmi m on a ^andaM, and the other ten curds liave pictures of 
women, fi’om one to ten. Surapati, the king of the divinities (deolcJi), aJvSO 
called Indar, on a throne, dlio vazir sits on r.i gandaU, and the ton other 
have pictures of divinities from one to ten. \0ih, AfifjjaH, the lovd 
card represe.ntg Sulaimau, eon of D^iid, on tlic throne.’ 



The first six of are efillod UMar (powerful^, and the 

mx ]:Lst,(weak). 

llis Majesty lia^i also made some suitable altoratioos in the cards. 
TimstL.)orlovd of timBiTOs, isropresentc^^^^ as -i nian distribiitin^ 
money. The vazir sits on i\, pMtdi^ mA inspects the Treasury; hat \;ho 
ten other cards of this suit aro representations of the ton clas^ofs of work** 
,oanm .employed in the Troa8u:|jr, m., the jeweller^ the melter, the picco-cutter 
{mutalk^-8az)^ the wei^i^hmah, the oom^ counter, the fmAcM 

(winter) of pieces fr/rfe p. 30, the hitilicM of mmi pieces (vide 

p. 30, No. 20), the dealer, the l^'i)* His Maje:;>ty 

had also the king of a;ssignnient8 painted on the cards, who inspects 
grants, and the leaves of the (laftar (I'ide p, ^60); the vazir sits on a 
fjandali with the daftar l^efore him ; the other cards show officers etnpio 3 "ed 
in the Pinanoial .Department, as the paper maker, the miMar maker (vnh 
p. 52, Nof<> 5), the clerk who makes the entries m the the illuminator 

{mn^awpyir)^ the naqqdsh (who ornaments the pages), tho Jadwcdhinh (who 
draws hi no and gold lines on the pages), the farmdn w^riter, the mujallid 
(hookhinder), the ramfrad (who stains the paper with difierent colours). 
The Tddkhdh i qiimnli eiso, or king of manufactures, is painted in great stat(^ 
looking at diiToront things, as Thibetan yaks, silk, silken st-ufls. Tlio vazir 
sits near him on a ^andaU^ on<iniring into former proceedings. Tho other 
ten cards represent hensts of burden. Again, the FddishdJii Chang^ or 
lord of tho lyre, is painted sitting on a throne, and listening to music; 
the vjizir sits before lum, ouquirhig into tho circumstances of tho 
perfonners, of whom pictures, are given on tho remainhig cards. Next,, 
tho FddkMh i zeir i fta/idy or king of silver, who is painted distributing, 
rupees and other silver coins; the vuzir sits on a gandalt, and inakos, 
enquiries rogarding donations. On the otlier cards, the workmen of iL.e 
silver mint are depicted, as .before those of the gold mint. Then comes the 
Fddishdh iiih(m8ker, or king of the sword, who is painted tiying the sted 
of a Bword, The vazLr sits upon a gandall, and inspects tlio arBentu ; the 
other cards confcmn pictures of mnourers, polishers, &c. After him comes 
tho Fddklmh i Tdj,^ or king of the diadom. He cjonfers royni insignia, and 
the ^ganchiH upon. whi(di the va-zir sits, is the last of the iiisiguia. The ten 
other cards contain pictures of workmen, as t.ailors, quilt-ers, xc. .LuvStlj, 
the Fddkhdh % Ghuldmdn, or Idng of the slaves, sits on an elophant> and 
thevaz^lTona cart. Tho other cards are ropresentations of servants, some 
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^ Thifi is the Hindustani corruption of 
tliB Persian ningraz, 

® Tdj is often tjinmlated by a evotrn ; 
hut tdj is a vu'p worn by orientai kings 


instead of the crown'of occidental kingjJ. 
Hence the word diadt^m does not express 
the meaning of tdj either. 
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®rh,pm-:Sit, some,'lie on ;: the grOBitfl: 

^ber„ ;&o* . ' ■■ ■' \ ■, ■ 

:, ..Besides these ordMa^’J gamjea of His Majesty also playa^l^ 

to test the Tolue of nienv 


and two-handed. His chief object 
|ffcb:<|'to establish harmony and good fellow-feeliTig at Court. 

ifcir', ' ain so: ■ ■ : ■ V 

Mr;';v,vV, THE'Q-EAKDEES OF THi^:.EMPIEE.‘ 

I intendod, in speaMrig of the Grandoes of the Court, to record 
Uhc deeds wfceh raised them to their exalted positions, to describo their quali-' 
'ties, and to say somothlng of thcdr experience. But I am unwilling to bestow 
:■ mere upraise j in fact, it does not become the encomiast of Hk Majesty to 
■praise others, and X should act against my sense of truthfulness, were I 
bnt to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in Bilenc© over that 
which etmnofc be approved of. I shall thereff)re mei^ely record, in forin. of a 
fable, their nameB and the titles which have been conferred upon them. 

' I. Co7nmander8 of Ten TJwtmmd. , ^ 

,', 1.! Shah'ssa'dah Sidta'n Sali^m, eldest son of His Majesty. 

; ' IT Commanders, oj Might Thoitsand, 

2. Sha'hz'adah Sulta'n Mtira'd, second son of His Majesty. 
m\\ III, Commanders of Seven Thottsaud. 

, 3. Sha'hza'dah Sutita'n Ba'nya'l, third son of His Majesiy. 

2* ' Husriu} Habf I, 972. They only lived one month, 

r 3. Sult.iu Salim [Jahangir], 

Sidthi Murad, 
k - Sidt^: Danyal. 

daughters, 1 fiud three mentioned—(n.) Shahzadah Jfhanum, born three 
aftei’Salim, in 977.. (5.) Shiiknimdsa Begum, who in 1001 wa& mairicd io, 


tho' fact that A.balfiizl mentions 
01 Grandees Prince K'lnisraii, 
4i) wbo waa bom in 995, but 
Parwi'/., who was born in 997, 
conclude that the table was cora- 
ifeor to 997. But from iny note to 
'@?vp. '24^it would appear that the begin ning 
M tbe list refers to a time^ prior to 993, 
■'t'- .Afihd nia,y bare ol'Lerward i)dded 

JSJhtmraus 11010 ^;, though it is difficult 
why he diti not add tho naniep. of 
FaiV'k and Shahjahan, both of whom 
born, before the Ain was completed. 
SyV' ' Ag^in,'Mfr/i- ShahrikJ^ (Ko. 7) and 
Jiusfiin (Ko. 8) are men- 
CoitimanderH of Pivo Thousand, 
,(;^*Vd'^ough’were appointed iu 1001 and 


r<;“speciively, L e. 






Mirz4 Shakralcli (No. 7, Wow, p. 312); and. (e.) Aram Baaii Bv.gum j botli Loth aflier 
Sultan Banjul. Eogarding the deiitli of the last Begum, mde Tviziik, }). 386. 

Of AkLar’s wives tlie following are mentioned o—1. Siiltnri Eaqiyah Begnm 
(a daughter of Mirza f-Iiadal), who died 84 years old, 7t,h Jumada I, 1035, {'Tuzu/i\ 
p. 401), She was Akbar’s first wife {zan i 'kaldn), ]>ut had no child by him. She tended 
Shahjahan, Niir Jahan (Jahangir’s wife) also stayed with lier alLer tho murder of 
Sher Mkan. 2. Sultan Salimah Beg im. She was d daughter of Gulrukh (P) Beguie* 
(a daughter of Baba]*) and Mirza Niiruddin M ubammad. llumavnn had, destined 
her for Bairam Khan, who married her iji the beginning of Akbar's reign. After the 
'death of Bairarn, Akbar, in 9(-'8, married lier. She died 10th Zi Qa’dah, 1021. As a 
poetess, ^l:e is Iwiiowir under the name Maklifl (concealed), and must iiotb-j confounded 
w^ith Zolnmnisa^ (a daughter of Anrangzeb’s), who has the same poetical Jiame. 3. TJic 
daughter of Eajah Bihari Mai and sifter of Eajjili Bhagawan Das. Akba?* niiorii.'d her 
in 968, at Sanbbav. A Tlio beautiiUl wife of 'Abdulw/ki’, niniTied in 070, (idde Bad. 
II, 61). 6. Jodh Bai, or Princess of Jodhjjur, the mother of Jalnlngir. Her 
name is not mentioned by any Miibammadan historian. .As Akbar s mother had th ] 
Htle of HO was Jodh Bai calh3d Maryap.i v.zmmdni. She died in 

the month of Rnjab 30lh2, A. IL (Ttizak, p. 301). Tuzuk expresses a hope MKat 
God will receive her in His mercy ; for JahaDgir’s mother, though a Hmdu, coilld not 
well ‘ be sent to hell." 6, Itibi Diudat Sluki, iiu.»ther of (h.) and (<?.) ; vid^ Tuzuk,-p. 16. 
7. A daughter o),' Abdullah Khan Mughnl (964). 8. A danglitor of Miritn MrK; 

bdrik Shaii oJ' Khandiis ; ''Idc ]). 13, note. ' 

Sidtaa Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title alder death, Janncitmikdm,y. 
Born at Fatlipdr Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Kabi’1, 977, or 18th Shahri'war of tha 
14th year of Akbar’s lira. He was (*.a.]l;d Solkn, b<!t:anse he was boru ia the house of 
Shaikh Salim I Pliishti. .Akba..:r used to call him S/iai/r/m JJdhd (e’d/6'Tuznk, p. 1). Box* 
his wives ard chiidren, vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28tb futhr 103/(28th 
()ctol>er, 1627) near Ihijor on the Ka.shadr Irontier. Yh-e nvy article ou Jahangir in the 
Calcutta. .Review for Oclober, 1869. ;,e 

Sultan Mvirad. A.khar s four!h son, was horn on Thursday, Brd Muharm.m, 1)7^,' 
and died of ddiri.i'm cretueus'm K.V 0, at Jahuipiir in Bnrar (Tirzak, p. 15; AkhaW 
namah 11, p. 443 ; Khali Khan. p. 212). lie. was uicknaiTied Puhdrl (Bad. I], 37^)[V. 
He wm sitbzradg (of a livid coiyq)lexi('n), thin, aiul tall (Twz;^»'/c). A tianghfcer ofg 
■wm married to .Prince Parwiz, Jahangir’s son {Tuzidc}, p. o8.) kS 

Sidfon Danyal was born at Ajmir, on tJie lOtJi Jinnada I., 979, and died 
A. .H. 1013. Khali Ivhaii, I. p. 232, say;-:, the news of his death reached 
in the bcgimiing of 1014. .He was called Dan;yai] in reinembrance of Shoikli Ddnyal,- a 
(oUower of Mifin i Olvishti, to whose tomh c.t Ajmu* .Akbar, in tlio l)egi?jui.og of 
his reign, o.aor) made pilgnamages. k)aayal niarried, in ihe beginning of 1002, the 
daughter of Qulij Kliaa (No. 4(2), and toAvardo the mul of 1006, Janan Bcgnm, a 
daughter of Mima, "Abdurraldm, Khan Khanan (Khali ’Klidu, p. 213), a:ad was 
betrothed to a daiigliter of Ibrahim AailshiiJi of Bnapur; hid !;e died befoi'e .tho 


* Kegarding her, vide Journal, A. S. 
of Bengal for 1869, p. 136, not e. 

^ Her charming Dlwan was litho* 


graplied a-t ,Lucknow, A. IL 1284. She 
vvms the eldest daughter of Aui*angzeb 
and was born in 1048, A. H. 








||!Mt 


ra,a coiijSa'piWJitefL lie lia.d three sons :—1. 'rahmurjis, who wt\^* n^arrled to 
8ult4u liabaT Ik-gami a daughter of Jahangir. 2. Bayaaanghar 3, 

Hosliatig, who wa:t? married to Hod.'inaiid Bfiuu Begum, a daughter oC Kinwrau. 
Besides, fie > had ibur daughters whose nanuis jwe iiot mention'd. One of them, 
Begum, was married to Mhzil Wali {Tuz., p, 272). Tahinth’as and B.(;hharig 
were killed by Khan after th(r death of Jahangiiv Ih’occedings, As. 

Society of .Beng,il, for Aiiguid. 1869). .Nothiog appears to be kuowR regardiug the late 


' of Bayasaughar* Vide Calcutta Eeview for October, 1869. 




l)4r)yal. is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and elephants, 

fi ■ IV* '. Commanders of Five Thousand* ^ j r; ' 

h: Bultu'n KTiuiiraUj oldest srm of PiiwCO Salim [Jahangir]. 

J'aUniffirif vdvos (Tnztthi p. 84, and Preface, p. 0). A thuighU^r of E/iJnh Bhagawaii 
J)As, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Salfcamiurisa Begura [Khdfi Klidn^ 

■ Snlt/io Begum j, and in 995 to Fiince Khusran. She poit.oD.od herself with opium in 
a fit of inadnoss apparently brought on by the behaviour of Kluisrau luid her younger 
broiln.T Madhil Sirygb, in 1011 (Khafi Khan, p. 227). 2. A. daughter of liai Kai 
Singh, sou of K/d Kalyvan jMal of Bikanir, married lOfh Kajab 994. Bad. II, p. 3o3. 
Sbo is not meiYtioned in tlie TukuIv among Jahangirs wives. 3. A daughter of Odai 
Singh, [Mot’ll Kajah], son. of 'Rajalj iVIahloo, roarried in 994. The Tmuk (p. »5) calls her 
Jagat Cosayini. She is t).ie mother of Shahjaban, and died in 1028, (Tuzuk, p, 2{)8). 

4, A daug-hher of Khwajah Hasan, the uncle of Zaiii KkaJi Kcilfah. She is tlui niotlior 
of Priuce Porwdx. She <lied 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Eajah .Keshii Has of 
'Ual’hor. She is the mother of Bahar Barm Begum (born 23rd Shahn war 998). 6. and 
7. The mothers of Jahtcadur and Shahiyar. 8. A daughter of ’All Rai, ruler of liitlo 
Thibet iI, 376), luanhd in 099. '9. A daughter of J.igat Singh, eldest son of / 

Kiijah Man Singh {Tuzuhy p. 68). 10. I^LlliruiinHa Khanum, the widow of Shor Afkaii, . 
On her rmirriagc wich Jahangir she rf'C<‘ived the title of Niir JVIahall, aiul was hder 
oalled Nur Jahan. [Tuz* p. 156). Jahangir does not.appear to have had children by 
Kiir Jahfin, 

> r)uM‘ngirs children. 1. SuMu Klnisrau. ‘2. Sultan Panviz. 3. Sultau / 
I'Khuirain (Shahjaluin). 4 SnMn Jahindar. 5. SuKdin ^Sh^\hry7ly^. IVo daugbtem^^, 


are nientiom'd >—(a) Sultan iVism* ; fi,)’Sultdu .Baluir Jktnu B ^giou, • There 


w< ro ‘ several children* alter Parwix; j hut the Tuzuk (p. 8) does lud give their names. 
They appear to have died soon aftet tlfeir 

; Snkidn Khvsraa was bom on the 241h Auim’dad 995, (-'ZVz/</;, lAvfaoe); but' 
Khafi Khan says 997. He was luaiTiedto a’daughter of Azam Khan Kokah, ilis 
sons -1. Balarul Akhtar, who died wheu young, Tazuh,^* 73. 2. Dawar Bidthah, 
(itlwo JhdoAfd^' whose daughter, Hoshmand Bami Begum,-, was numded to 

Bushfiog, son of Dhnyal. 3. Garshasp. 

KniL-.v/au died on the 18th Isfandiyarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in ihe Klmsrau 
rui-rcleu.5 ill Alldjabad. Ihiwar Bakhsh waS proclaimed Emperor by Ad;al* Khau after 


^ Tho MSS. spoil this name 











tlio deatli of but at tlie order of he was hnioil, tog^^tlier with 

hia brother Garj^h^usp, by Kban, 

Siil^dn Fanvh, bom 19th Aban, 997, He was xnarj'ied to a datighler of Mir/A 
Be.stam i ^aiawi (No, 9) and had a son. v/lio died when yonag (Tuz. p. 282). A diur:;iiter 
of Parwfe was married to Bara Shikoh. Parwiz died of ddirium tremens \\\ 1036. 

AViwrmm [Sha^^^ was born at Labor on the 30tb llahf I, lOOO 
A. H. Eegarcling Ms family, vide l^roceedings A. S/ of Bengal, for Aogtist 1B69, p. 219. 

He was Akbav 8 favorite. 

>Sw//d,a brwl no He and Sultan Skatmy dr were born about' 

tbe same time, a lew months before Akbar’s death Preface, p, 17), Bhahryar , 

was married, ii,i the lOtli year of Jahangir, to Mihriinnisa, the daughter of Ntir Jahan 
by Sher Afkan, and bad a daughter by her, Arzanl Begvmi {Tuzuh, p, 370). The Lihdl-^ 
ndmak (p. 306) calls her Prom his want of abilities, he got the uickn.ame 

IdiiHliudani for notliing). Kiuisran, I^arwlz, and Jahanclar died beibre their fafclier, 

■ Sbahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proolahned himsolf Eiiij[x.*ror at Ldhor 
a few days aftcu' the death of Jahangir. He xvas killed either at the order of Dawar 
Bakhsh or of A^af IChan ; vide Proceedings A. S. Bengal for August 1869, p. 218. 

6. Mi'rza' Sulaima'n, aon of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Slahmibl^ scm of 
Abu Sa’id. 

6, MPrza'Ilbra'liim, son of Mirza SiilaiinSn (No. 5.) . \ 

S'ul<i’i7)ian \vii& born in 920, and died at Labor in 9974 Ho genoiYcIlyv**'*!^ 
called dll i Badal tididn. As grandson of Abil Ba’id Mirza, he in the sixth descen* 
dant froui Timur, Abii Said killed Sultan Muhammad of Badakhslian, the last of a ^ 
series of kings who traced their descent to Alexander the Great, and took jM)&'session of •; > 
Badakiishari, which after his death fell to his son, Saltan Mahmud, who had three 
sons, BuyaBanghar Mirzfi, 'AK Mirza,* KhAn MirzA mc?n Mahmiid died, Amir ’ < 

Kli'usrau Khiin, one of his nobles, blinded Bayasanghaf, killed the second princo, and 
iiiled HfS usiu'pcr. He submitted to Babar in '910. When Babai* took Qauduhar, in 
912, from Shah jia governor to B^ldakhshan^. 

Mir/A Snhdman is the 8071 of this Ivhan Mi^^^ 

After the doatb of Khan Mivzh, BadakliJihau was governed for Babar hy Prince 
Humayiin, Sultan thyais (Mirza BulaimAivs father-in-law). Prince Hiiidiil, and lastly^ 
by Mirza. Siilaimdn, who held Badakbshdn till 17 JuiriMa 11, 948, when he had to sur¬ 
render hiniselt and his son, Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They w'cre rehoused b}' 
Hiiniayun in 952, and took again iiossession of Badakliahaiv. When Humayun had 
taken Kabul, he miMe war upon and defeatecl Mirza once in possessiou 






of his ooujitsy, had reliised to submit j ' but when the return ofilvainra 


aran fi.‘om SinJ 


obliged llmuAyun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the Mxrza, who hold Biidokbslnijt^ tili 


983. Bent on making conqiiests, he invadod in 967 Balkh, Imt had to 
son, Mu za I hiuhim, lyas killed im 


n. 




the 


* The Madsir ul TBmrd calls 
tjecond son, iVHrza Masncl. 

^ Ihe il/<7cfv,'C sny.s, Khan Mirza died 
ivupossible, as hUr/Ji 
Sulaiinan was born in 92(h the Tdrllch of 




his birth being the wo3*d 

® Hence he never was a gmhdee ' 
of.Akbar's Court, and has been pet on 
the list according to the rv\U\, of eti¬ 
quette. 
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In tlie''Oiglith yoav vvlion Mli*z4 MuhaiuTnad Ilakiirt’ts (Akba%*s brother) moib^ 


^0S 


il' 







liful been killed by Shah Abul Ma'am/Alirza 3 went to Kabul, and had Abiil MPIfa’ 
■hang'eclj ho then married his own daught-et to M. M. .tlakim, and appointed TJiued 
'^Ali il Badakhsbun noble, M. M. Hakim's Vakil (970), l^at M. M. Hakim did not 
go on well with Mirza Sulaimdn, who returned m*xt year to Kabul with hostile inteii> 
fcioriB; butM. Hakim, Jed and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Mirza S., though 
he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakbshaio He returned to Kabul in 9/3, 
when Akbar's troops iiad left that county, bnt I'etreated on being promised tribute. 

Mii’za Sulaimuii. 8 wdfe was 'Khnnam Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. She was 
clever and had her husband so much in her power, that ho did nothing without her 
ndvieo. Her enemy 'was Aluhtaritn Khanuin, tbe^idow of Prince Kainran. M. Suhdmdn 
want.xl to marry her; but KJvurram Begum got her married, against hei' will, to 
Mivza Ibrahim, hy whom she had a soil, Mirza Shahmkh (Ko. 7). When Mivzd 
IbraluTii ibll in tlio war with Baikh, Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khanum to 
her ilither, Shah Muhammad of Kashgar ; but she refused to go. As soon as Shahrukh 
had gTOwm up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles excited him to rebel against his 
graiulfatlier M. Sulainian, This he did/alternately rebelling and again making peace. 
Khurram Begum then died.. Shahrukh took away thoso pru'ts of Badiikhslnln which his 
father had held, and found so many adherents, that M. Sukiiman, pretending to go on a , 
pllgriraage to Makkah, ieil Badakhshaii for K41)ul, and crossing tho JNildb went to 
India (983). K han Jahan, governor of the Panjab, received orders to invade Badakh- 
rh4n, but was suddenly ordered to go to Bengal, as Mua’ini Khan had died and Miiza 
Bulaimau did not care for the governorship of Bengal, 'i/hich Akbar had given him, 

M, Sidaiman then went to Isma'il II. of Persia. When the death of that inonarch - 
dc}>tived him of the assistance which he had just receiveti, he went to Aluzitttar Husain ;j 
Alirzri. (No. 8) at Qandaliar, and then to M. AI. Hakim at KiLbul. Not succeeding in ; 
raising disvurbances in Kabul, he made for the frontier of Badakhshan, and luckily 
lindiug some adborenis, bo managed to get from his giundson the territory between 
Td'iqdn and the liradii Kush. Soon after Muhtarim Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by Shahrukh, M. xSulaiman applied for help to 'Abdullah Khan tlzbak, king of 
Tur/iii, who had long wished to annex Badakhshan. He invaded and took the country 
m 992; Shahrukh lied to Hiiidiistan, and K. Sukuman to Kabul, As he could not 
rccfvvev Bodaklish/tn, and rendered de.stitate by the death of At, At. Hakim, ho followed < 
the example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar v/ho made him a 
Commander of six thousand. ' 




lill 


A few years later, he died at L^hor, at the ago of seventy-sevea. 


7. HPrza' SAa/hrxiklj., son of MirzA Ibrahira. 

VirUe Nos. 5 and 6, Akbar, in 1001, gave hun his daughter RhukTuniiisa Bepum, 
and foade him governoi' of Malwah, and he dklinguishod himself in the conquest of the 
y)a.k’uin. Towards the end of Aklwrs reign, he waa made a Commander of Moven 
tlmus^uul, and was continued in his Manf.ah by Jahangir. 

Ho died at Ujfun in 1010. Ills wife, .fa, was a daughter of Alirza 

, Muhammad Haldim 3 lo wanted to take lus body to Madinah/but was robbed }>y the 
Eiidawis ; and after handing over the h()dy to some ^ Basrah, 

and then to Shiraz. In 102:3, Shall 'Abb-us married her to MirzA Sultan *Ali, hi9 uncle, 


il 


whom‘ho had bimded ; but the Begum dbl not like her new haj=^bi<.ud. 
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ShdhriMiVCAi'ldi-cn. 1. Hasan and Hit.win, twins. Hasuii fled with Kiiusrait 
' “and was imprisonod by Jaluin^Ir. 2. Bndi’u/.aii;in.ii (or Mir/,a Fathpin i), • a bimdb; 
of wickevl bones,’ murdered by Ins brot'iers in Ibdaii (Gnjrnt). 3. IVtrzd S/tiijA’ rose 
to ’loiiours under Sliabjaban, who called him br/ij.abafc Ivhan. 4 . Mu-j.6, Mii!ianmi;i.d 

Zuiititi. Ho held a town in Badakhshaii, and foil against the Uziwk.s. 5. J'Urna, 
hulpni, a favorita of Jahuafpir. He had many wives, and Jahangir Would have giveii 
bnn his own daughter in marriago, if he had not puvjnredhimself in tryhigto conceal the 
number of his a'dves. He fell in disgrace, was appointed governor of tvhiizipur, whore 
he died. 6. Mirasi Miighnl, who did not distingiiiah himself either. The Tumk 
(p. 65) Hays that after the death of Shtihrukh, Jahaugir took charge of lour of hi,s sons, 
and three of his danghters, ‘ whom Ak'oar had not known.’ ‘SJiahnikh, though 'i 
twfcaty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.’ '■ 

8. Mirza Mussafifar Husain, soa of Bahrfim MirzS, son ol'Sliah Istah’ii 

i pafawi. 

In 966 , Shdh 'Tahmfep of Persia (930 to 984 ) conquered Qandahiir, which wa.- 
given, together with Daivar and Garmsir as far as tho fivci Hirmand, to Sultan fiusain 
Mlrad, his nephew. SuMa Husain M. died in OHl, when Shah Ismd'il II (984 to 
^, 980 ) was king of Persia,and left five children, Muhammad Husain Mirzti, Mozaf.'ar 
Husain Mirza, ftiistam Mirza, Abu Sa’id Mirza, avid Sivnjar Mirzd. The first was idilcd 
by Shah Isinailin Iidn. The other four in Qandahar had also bben doomed'; but tbe, 
arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shiih .saved their lives. The now Sbuh, 
Kliiidfibandab, gave Qaiidabai to Muzafliir HuiiaiB Mirzii,, and Diiwar as far as the 
lliimaud to liustiiun Mirzn, who was accompanied by his two younger bnithers, their 
Vakil beingiJamzah Beg Zul Qadr, or KorHamzah, an old servant of their father. Tbe 
tirbitvaiy behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzalfar Husain Miraii to take up arras ngaiurf ' 
him, and after some alternate fighting and pcace-making, Muzaffar bad the Vakil uiur- 
dored. This led to lights, hetween Muzaflivr and Mirza, Kustam who, however, returned 
to .Ddwar, 

, ' Not long afteiv the invasion of Khui'fisan by the Uzbaks under Din Mnliammad 
Sulffiii ami lUqi ,Sn.U.in (a sister’s son of 'Abdullah Kibiin of Tiir.in) took place, ami 
the timidaliur territory being coutiuualiy exposed to incursions, tlio ooiintiy was iiit 
settled, hlost Qizdlmsli grandees fell in tho everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia 
proiiiised as.si.stiince, but rendered none ;: Mirza, Eustam who had gone to Hiudimtan, was 
uppoiiited by Akbar Governor of Lalior, and kept Qaiidaliai in amacty ; stidMu/.aft’ii • 
bcsitafmgdy resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, though ’Abdullah Khan of Tiirllft 
advised him not hi join tlie Chagatai kings (the Mughuls of India). At that time Q ani. 
Jiog (an (fld servaivt of Muzaffar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed 
Jtif i ushde^i by Akbai) leturned.to Qandahar, and pirovailed upon. Muz,!.ifar’8 mother' 
and eldest son to bring about tba aimexation of Qindabilr to India. 

. Akbar .sent Hog Kluin Arghiin, Governor of Bangish, to take prompt posses-sion of 
Qanilahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, Muzafl'ar wavered tho last roouumt 
and had iwourso to triokeiy, ho was obliged by tho firm 'ind prudent behaviour of Begit 
Khan, in 1603, to go to Akbar. lie iwoivcd tho title of FarzanJ (son), was made 

C.<)mmand(!r<.l'fivotlioiisiuia, endroceivodSamblml as Jaglr, " which is mom worth ' 
than all Qa,udab.ii.r.” . 1,. h 
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, ; But ihe ryots of Ms jfigfr preferred complaiuts Dgainst his grasping coik-otofs, and 

I Ai;' Muriiffar. annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No swner had Akhai- gi-anted 
it' ■ this request than Muzaffar repented. He was reinstated, but as new oompkints were 
’ preferred, Akhar took away the jagu, and paid him a salary in cash (lOOo). Mmntlar 
‘ then went to Makkah, hut returned after reaeiiing the &st stage, which displeased 

Akhar so much, that he refused to have any tiling to do with him. 

Miizaffar found everything in India had, and sometimes resolved to go to Persia; 
and sometimes to Makkah. Prom, grief and disappointment, and a hodUy hurt, he 

dic'd in 1008, • / . 

diiiigliter, callfid QandaMr all, was in .1018 married to SktojaliJin, and 

gave lirtb, in 1020, to Nawab Parlicz Banu Begum. ^ , 

Tlireo sonn of his romaiued in India, Balinim Mir/.a, Haidar Mirzii/Cwlio rose to 
diirmiy under Bnabjabiiii, and died in 1041), and IsniuO Mirza, . The Mndnr men- 
tions two other 80 im, Alqiis IVlIrz/i and Tahinas ^ ^ 

■ Muzailar’w younger brothers, Miiv.a Abu Said, and Mirza Sanjar, died iti lOOo* 

ft’ i)j behl oominands of Three hundred and fifty. {Vide Nor. 271 and 272.) 

I ■ ' ' Mlraa Hufitam.—Ho in the younger, but more talented brother ot the pre- 

' ceding. As the rcveiuie of Dnwar was insufficient for him and hie two younger 
, , brotherf;, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of Sistan. Muzaffiir Husain a^ssistod 

fH';' him at first, but having maiTied Malik Mahnuid s daughter, be turned against 

, liusiani* This Ot^used a rupture betwcf*ri the hrothers. Assisted by L^lah (guardian) 

llamzah M. Hustam invaded Qaudahar, but wltliout .During tho 

' ;■!' inva.-jxon ITzbaks into Khura.^an, he conquertjd the town ot Farilh, and bravely 

rtViib held hi^,.oxvu. Some iimo after, he again attacked .Malik Mahmud, Ibo latter wik^h*' 
to (settle matter y amicably. During an interview, KuHtani seized him, and killed 
hunl, •^vhon JalaluJdin, Mahmud’s son, took up arms. Hiislam 'was defeated, and 
heariDg that his brother JMuzaflar bad occupied Da war, ho cjuiokly took the town of 
'' ' Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting exi>edition, he nearly lost the town, and 

c,; ■ ihongli he took revenge on the conyi)iva.tors who had also killed his mother, he 

■ felt himself sp insecure, that he resolved to join Akbar. Accompanied by his brothexi 

Hanjiir Alirza, and his own four sons Murad, Bhabrukli, Kasttti, and Ihrahim, he went 
lif ';': in 1001 to India. Akbar made him a l\injJiaz>dri, and gave him Multan as jagii’? 
'1 '/mV,;,** wbi-ch hi more than Qaudahar.’' His inferiors Ixjing too oppressive, Akbar, in 
\/y>, 'V.1003, wished to give him Cbitor, but recalled liim from Barliind, gave bin), l^at’han as 
' ( '‘'"'nvyU, and sent him, together’ with A\*af Kb fin against Ilajah Basil. .But as both 
did not get on wcU together, Akbar called iVl. Buntam to court, appointing Jagat 
•Singh, eon of .’Rajah Man Singh, in his stead. In 1()(J(3, M. Bustam got Rai.stn as 
jiigir. Ho then served under rrinco Dunyai in tho Dakliiu. In 1021, Jahangir 
appointed him (Governor of T'luitlidi,.biit recalled him as he illdroiited the Arghunw. 

, Ai'ter 1 be marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangu* inade him 
>' ^ IwMtU mid appointed him Governor of Allaluibud. He Jicld the fort jigainsl ’Abdullah 

Khilii whom Shahjalian, after taking possession ot Bengal and Bibar, had sent against 
Allaliabdd, and forci'id ’.Abdullaji to retire to Jliosi. In tho 21st year, 'he was appoi.ntcd 
Governor of Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shabjahan at 1201)W Bs. per- 
4 ,;,. m/iurn^ and retired to A'grah. In the sixth year, M. Bustam laaniod his daugliter to- 
fc;, , Prince Durfv ShikoJu Ho died, in 1051, at Agrah, 72 years old. 










: As n poofc ho is Inowu tinkler ^ho talch'dhx^ ^ilPulAi. Ho rn'i a raaiv of the worltt 
‘ ,ajid 0.11 del’stoocl tlu; s)>irit; of the ;igo. All liis hoos held ^>ubsetpientiy postii of distinction, 
K.ts fir’frt «on Murdd got irnrn «/ali;Migir the tille K>i I ft}fdt Khan, He wn'r m&r- 
Tied to a daughter of ‘Atxlnrfahiui Khan Khandn. Murad's son, Miixd Mukrani 
Khdii, also disiitig'in’shed himself; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirzd Ilaaan f (^afawi^ a Kiizdr o pan(}aMxmdQf 
G-overnox* oi Kuck; died 1050. Hasan s son, of 

.Tessore in Bengal, retired, and diedin 1073. yafshikan s son, iSVi i 
accepted the title of .Kbd 11 under Aurangzeb. 

10. Bairam Khan, the fifth in clescoiit from Mir ^ AM Bhukr l3eg*HahdTiu. 
IS^xhdrltl is the iiarno of a principal clan of the Qaraqiliiii Turks, During* the time 
of their ascendiincy, under Qard Yusuf, and hji^j sons Qard Sikandar and Hir/.a Jahan 
Shah, rulers of Iraq i "Arab and Azal’huijin, ’All Siiukr Beg hold Daintir, Haina*Uin, 
tuuL Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called the territory of "AU Sliitkj-.” His son 
Pir All lk‘g stayed some tiine with Sult4n Mahimid Mlrza, arid attacked afterwards 
|he tTOVornor of 8huAz, hut was defeated. Ho was killed by some of the Amirs of 
Sultiin H iisain MirzA, Pir All Beg’s son, in the reign of Siiah Isma’ll i Cafawf, left 
'Iraq, sottledin Badaklishan, and entered the service of Aniir Khusvau Bhah 
p. 311,1. 20) at Quiidiiz. Ke then joined, with his son Saif AM Beg, Babar’s army 
as Amir JChusrau had been deposed* Saif AM Beg is Bairarnk fathe.r, 

Bainlm KKiii was born at Badakhsh^n. After the death of his father he Aveiit to 
.Balkh to study. When sixteen years old,,he entered Huniayune a.rmy, fought iu the 
battle of Qanauj (10th Mu.harram, 04.7), and fled to the Pvnjah of Lalfhnor (SainhliaJ).* 
Shor Shiili met Bairam in Malwah, and tried to wn him over. But Oairnni fled fVoia,, 
.Barhatnpur Avith Abnl Qfislnt^ governor of Gwalldr, to Giijrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, b}^ an ambassador of Sber Shah who just returned from Gujrat. Abul Qasim, 
a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for Bairam, the latter stepped forwiU'd and 
said In a manly voice, I am Bairam.” ^^ISTo,” said Abul Qasim, "’ho is my attond- 
aiit, and brave and faithful iwj ho is, ht- wii^hes to sacrifice himself for mo. 8o let 

him oil.” Abu] Qasim was then IdMiiU and Bairam e.scapod to Sul Jan Mahmud, of 
GujnU. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, Bainini cmlm'ked at Surat for 
Sindh. He joined HumayLln on the 7tli MuhaiTuiu, 1)50, Avbeii the Emperor, after ; 

passing through the territory of Bajali Miildeo, was pressed by the- Arg.hnns at 
don. On the march to Persia, he proved the most faithful attend aid. The King* of 
Persia also liked him, and made him a Khan. On HaratiyiiAs rotarn, Iiaimm was 
sent on a rnission to Prince K«4mran. Wiion Hurnfiyiin imirched to Kabul, he took 
Qandahar by force and treachery from tlic Qizilbasho.s, and making Ibiirani governor' 
of the district, he inibnaed the Slnih that iio had done so as Bairam w.-m ‘ a faithful 
servant of both,’ Subsequently nimmii’S regarding .Bairain’s duplicity reached 
Hnmayim vbut when in 301, the Emperor returned to Qandaluir, tin' rumoars turhed 
ovdrfalse.; ' ■ 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bairam. He gained tho battle of 
Mardihiwaruh, and rocoivod Sambhab?a«5 jagii. In 903, he was appointed afdUq 
(guardian) ofPrinco Akbar, wy^li whom jm w^ent to the ihinjab against Sikandar Khan, 
On yVkbar’s accession (2nd Rabi 7T, i)03) at Kahinm^ he was appointed Wahil md 
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Fhibi Efnhuin, Jiu<1 reoeiv^nl the title of Bahd. On the yecond ofShawwal, OCAt, 

♦iliorilv ai'ter the suf'm\der of M>inkot, when Akhar returned to Luhor, an iiiipcrlat 
ijlepiiiiiit r,m a^‘iiinbt Bairnins tent, and Ikunm bluiued Khan (No. 15), 

xvho iK vei h.ul boon his friend, for this riecideu^ The Atgali, after andvai at L^ihor, 
wont witlj lus whole familj to Binuiin, and attowted his innocence by an oath upon .the’, 
Qoran.' hi iHlh, Ilaimni married Salnnah Multan Bo^^uin fp, 309, noiej and ;«<<>on 
a<‘ter, tlui eslrangeniont conHnenceil between Akbor and him.. Badaoin (ll, p. 3C) 
atti’ibiites the (all of Bairdm to the ilHreatment of Pir Dfuhammad (No. 20) and the 
inlhicijoeof Ad ham Khan, and his mother Maluim Aaa^^’.ih (Akbaa*» murseh ^idcliq 
Muliaiumad Kh/m, ?ihiliabuddiii Alimad, &c., who olfcctualiy compkined of the 
wretchvdiu'ss of their and the einjitiiioss of the Treasury, whilst Baham Kluhds 

triei^ds lived in uilUience. Tho fahaqdt i Ahhari says that lu) less than twenty-five 
oi' JBairani s iiinids reached tho dignity of Panjhaxaris—rathiir a proof of Bairarii's 
gift of selecting proper men. Bairnirds fall is known irom the Histories. Akbar’s 
tri(‘i; resembles exactly thai. which wSultau Abu Said i ]Mugiu4* adopted towards his 
minister Anur Chauban. (Bad.) 

(h? hearing the news t-hat Akbar had assumod the reigns of the govevnmenh 
Bairmn left A'grab, and sent bis friends who had advised him to go to AkhaJ, to Court. 
He hhnself went under the pretext ot going h) IWakkah to Mewat and Nagor, Irom 
'where he loiurned his which ixacbed Akhar at dhujhar; tor Akbar was on 

his W'ay to iho Punjab, wliich Bail am, as it was said, wished to invade. i The in^vjnUi 
were conferred on Pir i’vluliamiuad Khan, Ikiirunvk old and ho was ordered 

to see him embark for Mn.kk..di. Baiiam felt much irritated at this; and finding the 
road to Gujrat occupied by Iliijab hlaldeo,. bis onomy, he proceeded to Bikarur to his 
friend Kalyau Eal (No. 03). But unable to restrain himself any longer, ho entrusted 
hirt property, his finiily, and Ids young son Alidnrrabivn (No. 29)toSlierMuha,m- 
vuad Diwdiiah, his adopted son and j a gir holder of Tabari i in dab, and broke out in 
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„ ■» So Bad. IT, H). The story in 

Eipbinctoiio (.filth edition), p.^497, dot's 
not agree with tlio sourecs. Tlio Ak])ar- 
namah says, Bairam was on board a ship 
on tho Jamnah, when one of iVkbar s 
’ elephants ran iutu tho wafer and nearly 
upset the bout. Abnlfazb moreover, refers 
it'lo a later period than 9t)4. The author 
oFibe iSawdrjfh i Akhori has a tine critical 
note on AbuliazVs accou^it. T would ro- 
•mark here that as long we have no trau-s- 
bition of all the- .sources for a history 
oi‘ A]fbar‘s reig.i, Knropean lii:doriaii» 
should make the Smvimh i Akhari ih^ 
])asiB of their labours. This work is a 
modern ^'-oir jiilation dedicated to William 
Klrkpalnck, and was compiled by 
Aiiiir Haidar of^ Belgram IVoto the 
Akbanuiinah, iho T-iba<pit, Dadaonl, Fi- 
risbtah, Akbantd'inah hy Shaikh 

JMhddd of Sarhutd (poetically called 
't'ahi; vide Journal Boo. Bengal tor 


18(18, p. 10) and dbulfazVs of 

which the- <‘,oiupiler had 'four books. 
The «ouree.s in italics liave never been 
used by preceding historians. This work 
in perliappi the only critical hi.stoiic;d 
work -written by a nativ^^ and cou- 
hna.s an vipinlon which I have else¬ 
where exfu'essed, tlmi those portions of 
Indian History for which we have sovera-l 
sonvecs, au* lull of tho most astounding 
discrepancies jjts to details. 

Belgrnni w’U-s a great seat of Mfiliain- 
mutlan learning from the times of Akbar 
to the present century. For tuo ll/ecafi 
of the towii-iivV^e the Tazkirah by (Hiulam 
"Ali Az4d, eiititled Siuw i ~fz>ad. 

The aul hor of the Sanodmih i Ahdniri 
states that Abulfr/l does ih)t shew imich 
rviendluK'^s to Bairam, whiLsi E’'skino 
(Elphinslonc, p. 495, note) rf'presents 
Abulfazi a;^'* Ikiiramb waiin panegylist.” 





opfifi i^el>el!toTi. At Dfpitlpur, on his way to the Fatijjib, he lietuyl th^t Bi^van ib had 
wquarulerocl ibe propel,iy left in his charge, had insulted his family, and bad > eiit 
iVluzaflar 'All (whom Eairojn haci despatched to Diwanah to settle mutters) to Court a 
prisoner. Afortified at tlik, Bairam resolved to take dulindluir. Akhar now moved agamst 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard ihat Bairdm had been defeated^ by Atgah Kb/iitv 
{h3p„ 15), Bairam fled to Fort Tilwarab on the banks of the Bayah, followed by Akhar. 
Fighting ensued. In the very beginning, Sultd-n Husain Jalair Was killc<l; and when 
his bead was brought to Bairam,^ he was so soiTy, that he sent to Akbar and asked for¬ 
giveness. This Was granted, and Bairam, accompanied by the prine,ipal grandees, vrent to 
AldmFs tent, and was pardoned. After staying for two days longer with Miiti’iin 
iHidn, he received a sutul of moiiGy, and was sent to Makkah. The whole camp iiDido 
Haji MuviamiDad of Sistan (I^o. 55) accompanied Bairam over 
Kagor to Patan (ISrahrwduih) in Gnjrat, where he was hospitably ivooived by MusA 
Khan Fdladi, the governor. On Fiiday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while alighting from 
a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bairam was stal)hi.^l by a Loiiani A%h4n 
of tho name of Mubarik, whose father had been killed in the battle of Mficddiiwarah. r 
“ With an AUdhu Ahlxir on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarik Khan is said 
tf> have merely been revenge. Another reason is Tuentioned. The Kaslimi'd wife of 
^ Bid 1111 Sliah with hoivdaugliter had attriched herself to .Bairam's suite, in order to go 
to Hija7>, and it hod been settled that Bairamfs son slioidd he betrothed to her, ivhich 
annoyed the Aighans. Sinne beggars lifted iiplmram's body, and look it to the tond.i of: 
Bhaikh Iliisnmuddin. Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at 
Mashbad. ■ , ' 

A];ku’ todk chargo of /Abdunnlnm, Bainim's son {vide No. 29), and Bf^iried soon 
afte Saljmrfh Sultan Bv^gnm, Bairarn’s widow. 

. For|#(jAJ often find the spelHng Firishtah generally 

calls I;im Bairam Khan Turkman. Bairslm was a Sluah, and a poet of no mean pro*^ 

; . tensions Baddoni III, p. 190). 

* 11, , Maiii^im Khaii, son of Bairaxn® Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances o.f his father. Alnrfim lOnin w^as 
a gniiKlec of UunKiyiiiTs Comt, as also his brother Fazil Bog. When Kumayun, ou 
his (light to Persia, was hard pressed by Mirzd Slidh Husain of T'hat’hah, one grandee 
, after another went ipuiodly away. AL and Fazil lk‘g also were on the point of doing so, 
when .llinnayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of prudence and 
policy with several other xvoblcs. M. did not, however, accompany Hum^yun to Persia. 
He rejoined h:im. amnediately on his .return, and rose at once to high dignity- He reje-ct- 
ed the govemorslrip of Qandah4r, which was given to Bairam Khan. In B61, ho was 
appointed addlfy of Prince Akbar; and wlicii Humayiin inviuied India., M. \vas kit as 
governor of Kabul in charge of Mirzfi .Aluba-mmad Ilakiin, Akbar s brother, thou aboiifc 
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a old. Tn Kalm] M. reinainecl till Bainmi loll into disgi'uoe. He joined, Akbu* 
in Zi ILijjah, 967. at Lnclluanali, wlioiv Akbav encamped, on hisS expedition. Mgaiinst 
Bair/im. M. wns thou appointed Ixlidn Khdndfi and Vahtl. 

, Jn the seveiitli year of Akbar s roI{;^n, wlien Adham Kh4.ii (jN'o. 19) killed Atguh Klifin 
(No. L>\ A'htn’iin who had been tlie instigatfir, Hod twice Irom Court., but w.'iy caught llie 
second tiiue in Saror (Sirk/ir ot‘ Qanauj) by the collector oftl.ui' district, and was bri)nglit 
in by Sayyid ^rahnviid .Khau of Biirha (No. 75). Akbar restored i\I. to bis fonrer honors- 

Muu’iin Khan’s S'mi, Gliani Klitiii, whom bis lather bed left in charge ot KdhtiI, 
cautfiid disturhanccs from want of tact. Alah Jajak Begum, Prince M.'. Muliami.>.nKi 
.Hakim’s mother, advised by Pazil Beg and his son ’Abdullath, who hated Ghaiii KIimuv 
clo.icd the doors of Kabul, when Ohani Khan was once temporarily absent at Paliz/ 
(rhaiu .Khan, not, finding adherents to oimose her, went to India. MaK Jiijak Bogimi 
then appointed Pazil Bt?g‘ as Vakil and’Ahdul Path as iVd'/.ft,* but bung dissatisfied 
with them, slio killed the.m both, at the advice of Shah Waif, one of her nobles. On. 
account of 1 hose disturbances, A.khm’, in the eighth year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinkiil|? 
'he could .rely on ihe Kubulis, M. h-ft before his contingent was quite ready, He wuis 
Uttacked near dalalahad by 31 Ah Jujak B(.<gum (who in the meantime had killed Shah 
Wall and had takiui up, apparently criminally, with Ilaidiir Qasiin Koh*bar, whom 
^:«he liad m?i.do VahU) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghak’hars, and ashamed and hesitating 
ho joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the Fort of Agrali., 

In the 12th yeai', after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), 31'. was ap¬ 
pointed to his jagirs in Jaunpiir (Bad. II, 101), and then concluded peiice with 
Suhnuhin KararAni of Bengal, who promised to read the K hut bah and strike coins 
in 7Vkbar’s name. 

In 982, Akbar, at 3I.’s^request, went with a dotilla from Agrah to Bihar, and took 
'Hcjipni’ and Patna Jroin Daucl, Sulaiman’s son. 31. was then appointed Governor of 
Bihar, and was ordered to follow DAiid into .Bengal. 31. moved to Tandah (opposite 
Gam, on the right sido of the Gauges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit 
to jAluhanmiad Quit .Khan BarlAs (No, 31). But as the latter soon Jil'ter died, 31., at 
the advice of Todar 3Iall, left Tandafi, and followed up I)aud, who aiber his defeat at 
«uburitted at Katak. In ^afar 983, 31. returned, and though, his army had 
tornbly sulferod from epidemics on the march through Southern Bengal, be quartered 
them against the advice of his Ineiids at Gaur, where 31. soon after tlied of fever. 

The givat bridge of lJuunpilr was built by 3Iuu'ir,n Khan in 981. Its/ab’/M b 
hyo. AL’s son, Ghfuu Khan, went to ’Adilsbah of Bijapur, where he died. 
12. Tardi Beg Khan, of TiirkiatAa. 

A iioblo of Ilumayun’s Court. After the conquest of GujrAt, he was made 
Governor of Cliampiiiur (i’^Awangarh). On 3IjLr7.A Askarfs defeat by Suit An BabAclur,; 
Tkirdi Bt^ al^o succumbed to him and retreated to Humaydn, During the emperor’s 
iJigbt iVom India, Tardi Beg distinguished himsolf as one of tho most ikithlesfs^ com¬ 
panions. When passing through tho teriltory of Rajali 3IAldeo, he even refused 
Humayiiti a horse, and at Arnarkot, he declined to assi.st the emperor with a j^ortion of 
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tbo \voa(ti5 lie had collected while at court. Honco Kai Parsad advised Id. to iTnprl<^oi3 
A^ome of Ids'nobles and take away part of tlieir propeidy l\y force. It. how evor retn.ru od 
afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Taixli lleg .left the emperor atid joined ]\l‘f.vA;l 
>Askan.. Eut Mirzd "Aslcari put most of them on the rack, and forced also Taj'dl ’ ■ 
lk^!g to give Idni a large Hum as ransorn. ' , 

On Humayiin's return from 'Iraq, Tardi Beg tiskcd pardon for his former ' 
faitlilessDess, was restored to favour, and was sent, ia 9ot>, affc(3r the death of Mfrza - ^ 

UIngh Beg, son of Miry.a Suliain, to Dawaun During the conquest of India, T. disj 

tinguislied lumsdf and received Mew/it at Jagir. In 963, when Humayun died (7th’' 
Bahr I), T. read thi^ .Kluthah m Akbar’a name, and sent the ci'ovcn-jnslgriia with ]\r. ^ 
Abid Qadm, son of IhiiJC<e Kamran, to Akhar in the Panjab. Akbav made T. 
Commander of Five Thousand and appointed 1dm goveitior of Dihlf. T, drove away 
Hijji .Khan, an officer of Sber .Shah, from hfarnaiil, On IleniiPs appro?ich, after some 
uiLsucceH^tid fighting, T. too rashly evacuated Dihli, and jomrid Akbar at Siirhtnd* 
Bairam Khan, who did not like T. from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and 
obtaining from Akliar “ a Bort of permissioi).’' (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (cud of 
<', 063). Akbar was displeased. Bamim’s hasty act was one of tho chief causes of the , ;v 

^ distrust with which the Chogatai nobles looked upon him. Tardl Beg was a Sunnk 

13. Kha'n Zama'ri i Shaiba'nP, 

ICis father Haidar Bultaii Ifsibak i jSbaibaivf had been made an Amir in the Jam \v»i.v 
> wdth the Qizilbasbea. When Hiimayun .returned from Persia, Ilnidar joined him, to-* , 
geihe.r with his two sons 'All Quii Khan [Khan Zanian] and Buliauur Klniu (Xo. 22,^ (' 

and distinguished himself in the conquest of Qandahar. On the iviurch to Kabul, an ' 
epidemic broke out in Huniayun’s camp, during which Haidar Sultan died. 

. 'AH Qull Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and ip the conquest dlktlindustaig 
' w^as made Amir and sent to tlie Duab aiul Bainbhal, vviicr^ he defeated the Aighaus. ^ ' 
At the time of Akbar’s accession ’AH QiiH Kluiii fought with SluIxH Khan, an ‘Afglian 
noble ; but wiien he heard that Hemu had gone to Dihli,he,thought fighting with thif 
new enemy more important; but before *Al.i Qull arrived at I)ihll, Tardi Deg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akj.)ar at SarluiKb 'AH QuH was sent ' 
in advance with 10,000 troopers, mot Hemu near Fanipat and . defeated him. Though 
Akbar and Bairdm were near, they took no part in this battle. Wli QuK received llio 
] title of JKhdn ZamdiK Next to Bairam, the re.storation of the Mnghul Dyimsty may bo 
justly imeribed to him. Khdn Zamau then got Sambhal again a.a jagir, cleared the ivliolc 
north of India up to Lak’hnau of tJie Afghans, and acHpiirini an imTnense ibrfune by 
plunder, Xu 9(>4, lie held Jaunpur as Qdm for tin- l.-d terhafi 

surreiidercd Mankot. In the third year of Akbar s reign, .Khan Zaman beemae the talk 
of the whole country iii conshcpienco of a love scandal with - Slidham Beg, a page of 
, Humuyuii, and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akb;ir took away some of 
ICban Zanian’s tuj/dk^ which led him to rebel* .Bainim from generosity did not iiitrilciv ; . , 
but when Pi'r Muhammad, Khau Zaman's enemy, had been appointed 'Vakil, he look ^ 
away, in the-’tth year, the whole of his mahalU, and liad him oppointed commander ’/''f- 
against the, Afghans who threatened the Jaunp.ur District. Pir Muhammad hml also 
Buvj All thrown from tlie w^alls of FiiUizAbad, whom Khan Zaman had sent to him to ' ) 

sotlle matters, Khan, Zaiuan now thought, it was lugh time to Scuid away Bhaharn 



Be',?;, v/cnt t^o Jftunpur. and drove away the Upon the fall of Bairani* 

they appeami aj2:fiiu luuler Bhor Slifilij »on of *AdU, wiib a lar;i;o army and 500? 
ilephanis. jvluin Zamae, liov^emv dfdeatod tliein, in the atreotn of daunpur, and caiTiodir 
oif immense pinnder and nuineroiis elephants, which he retrJned for himself. » 

In Zi Qa'dali of the Ofcti year, Akhar moved personally against him.; but at Kaj-ah 
(on the G-angeSj) Khan Zamaa and his brother Bahadur submitted and deliveroil tliu 
booty and the elephants. They were pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Soon ailtjr, 
he defeated the Atghans, who bad attacked him in a fortified position near the ISon. > 
l.'i the lOth year, Kh^,n .Zamati rebelled again In concert -vvitb the Uzbaks, and 
hittacked the Tuyuldars of the province. As soon, as an imperial army mitrcbed agidnst 
him, iio went to Giuizipdr, and Akbaron arrival at Jauu})ur sent Aluii’iin .Ivhun against 
hinn Being a friend of Khan Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But 
a body of impmul troops under Mu’izzulrauik and Kajah Todar Mall having been do- 
feaied by-Bahadur and Isknudar Uzbak, (Ko. 48) the rebellion contiiuied, tholigl) repeated 
iittc.mpts were made to bring about a eonciliation, Iiav.ing at last svvprn to he faitliful, 
Khfhv Zamau was left in possession of lus jagirs, andAkbaa* rotunied to Agrali. But 
wh(;r.i the emperor, on tliO Srd Jumada l, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim* 
Khao Zanian rebelled again, read the lilmthali at Jaimpiu' in M. Muliaimnad' Halvjufs 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanauj): Akbar waj? now roKolved no longiu* 
to pardon V ho hdt the PanjiVb, 12th Ivarnazan 974, and Agrah on the 26th ISbawna]. 
xVt Sak,{fc, east of A’giuh, Akbar heard that Khan Zamau had tied .from Shergarh 
to Mdmkpiu* whore ■ Biihadur was, and from there mareliing along the Ganges, 
had over-bridged the river near the frontier of Singror (Kawdhgarg, between M'atii.k- 
pilr and Allahhbnd). Akbar sent a deUchineut of 60(X) trooper^ auder AlubamT/^ 
mad Quli Khdn .Badjls and Todar Mali to Audh to oppose Iskao(lar Khan L'zbak, ivod ' 
ruarclied over Ral BarcH to M4n.ikpur, crossed the Ganges with a)»out 109 nu7i, and 
slept, at iiip;ht Bca.i: the bankvS of tlio river, at a shcab di.\danco from Kl:/in Zaniari k 
camp, who must have gone from Nawabga,nj back again (ni the right side of the river 
to Karah- Next inoriiing, 1st Zi H.njjali, 974, Akbur with some roiuforeeiaentH 
attii(jke<l Khan Zainan. .Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he bad 
scarcely been despatched, when I'^ian Zaman’s head was brought in. He had bc‘eii half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was call(4 Soinmit, when u soldier cut oil his head; 
for Akiiar had proinihcd a louliur for every Mug-hufs head. But anotlier soldier 
BiuitcluHl away tlui head and took it to Akbor. llie light took place dar \j.r{;ah i 
Saferdw(d [in Baduoni, Mu^ffjarwdl] “'whkU place has since been called ddikp-ur. 
•The Trig. S. imips shew a small village Pathpur aboid 10 or 12 niiles south-east of 
Kuph, not far from the river. 

On the samo day, • tliough the lieat was terrible, Akbar started for and reached, 
.Alluhubad. , 

,, Kiiau Za.mfin as a poot styled himself Sultan (vide TVoooodings Asiatic Society, i^op- 
;t6mbc?* 1808.)^ Zam/mipd (now a station on the E. L Kailway) was founded by lihn. 
:;Thougli an Uzb ik, Khaa Zaman, Irom Jiis long I’csidence in Persia w?,is a stauncli Shj,‘a,h. 
|i,i,iKliitn Zanian must not be confounded with No. 121. 

' ‘'1^14,' : ’AbdtilJnK Khan Uzbak. , ■ . y, 

A u<Me ol‘ HumayLUik Court. After the defeat of Hemu, he leccived the title of 
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Bhuja’at KiUpf as. tui/tll, and served uuderAdbiun KliAn (UTo/ 10 ) in 

feC^Wluai Baz Habilduiv alter the donth of Pit Mnhamroad, had taken porfHe«sioa of 
' j ialwah, ’A’bdullah was made^\,P(tnj/mmrt^ and was sent to M4]\vali with almost railijuitod, 
-autlioritj-. He re-couquored the province, and ^ reigned in Maudti like a king/ Akbar 
fomid it necessary to move against birn. 'Abdallah, «after some unsuc'cessful fighting^ 
fled to Gnjviit, pursaed by QH^dui Khan of Nivshapur (Ho. 40). Leaving his wives in 
the hands of his enemies, he fled with his young son to Change Khan, an officer 
o/ Sultan Mahmild of Gnjmt. Hakim ’Ainalriiidk vviis despatched to Changiz with 
the request to deliver np ’Abdullah, or to dismiss him. Chaugiz Klian did the latter, 
’Abdallah again appeared itt Malvvah, and was hotly pursued by Shihnhuddm Ahmad 
Khan (Ho. 26), who nearly captured him. With great difficulties he eluded his 
pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunptir, where ho died i 
rebellion of Khan Zam/in (Ho. Ifl). 

16 . Shamsuddi'a Muhammad Atgah Xha'n. 

Bon of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghaziu, a. simple farmer, 

V' twenty years old, once drean).ed that he hold the moon under his arm, which dream \Jiis 
justifled by the unparalleled luck which luv owed to a little deed of kindness. 
Shamsuddin entered Prince KamiAn’s service as a common soldier, and was lu'osenfe 
in the fatal battle of Qanaui (10th Miiharram, 947). B.um%'un, after the defeat 
, crossed the river- * on an elephant,’ and dismounted on the other side, where a soldier 
who had es<*-aped death in the current, stretched out his hand to assist the oniporor to 
jump on the high bank. This soldier was Shanisuddin. Hunaayiin attached Ikim to lus 
service, and subsequently aii|K>iiited his wihr wet to Prince Akbar at 

Amajkot, conferring Upon her the title of Jf Ji Anaf/ah. Shamsuddln I'omalnod with 
, the young prince, whikt Ilunuiyim was in Persia, and received after the emperor’s 
restoration the title of AigUh (foster lather) ^ Humayihi sent him to lii^ar, 

which Blrkar had been set aside for Prince Akbar s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atgah Kluiu wfl-s despatch(?d to Kabul to bring to India 
the Empress mother ancl the other Begums. S(>on alt.er, on the inarch from Mankotto 
/Labor, the elephant affair took place, which has been related midex Bairdni Khdn^ 
p. ‘dlG. He held Khushdb in the Punjab as j^u’i and received, alter Bairam’s iall, the 
.hisignia of tKat cdiief. also appointed Governor of the PanjaK He defeated ' 

Bairam Khan near JMincThar, before Akbar cxjuld coiue up, for which victory Akbar I 
honored him with the title of A'zaih Khdn. In the sixtli. year, he came from Labor ) 
to the Court, and acted ns Takil either in Bupersession ofMun’im Khan, or by 
> * usnr])atioTi/at which Akbar connived. Mui/iru Khan and Shih^h Khan (N 04 26) 
dclt miujli annoyed at this, and instigated Adham {vldt No, 19) to kill Atgah Khdn/ 
i2tii liamazan, 969, 

/I'or Atgah Khan’s brothers Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons, Nos. 18 and 21 , 
The fajoillj is often called in Histories AUjah K/ially \ the foster father battolion.* 
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^ He'slabbed at the and ordered 

one of hto own servants, an Uzbak, of the 
name of 7 vhush,un Beg, to kill him. 
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JDaddoni (p. 62) and Elphinstone (p. 
602, 1 . 1 ), si\y that Adham himself killed 
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f' 16* Klia n i Mix Mubammad, oklir bTotbor of A.tgah Kliibt 

He sor^i'd imdei Kanirfir and llau ayiln, and lone to dic;‘nifcy diiring the vclgil: 
ft' Akl^ar. (Tovurnor of ilic Punjab, \\ber<3 niofet ui'tlie Atgahs {Afgah 'h.kail) 

bad jat,dvH, lie cUstiiiginshcd biioseir m the war with tlio Or’hakkars, the exUrp^doii 
<d t^ultun y^'dani, and in lvee])inm' down Kannil JOinii, In ibe ninth year he 
ndHL'Jtod lljr/a Idnlianmiad Kiikmi Alir/ii Snlaiinan (N«). 6) reyfcorod him to 

ihe throno of Kabul, tlio country, and sent back tho imperial troopB under his 

l>roi,her Qntluiddm (No. 28), though Akl)ar htul appointed the latter Afdltq oi the 
ik'inc-o. But Khun i Krildu did not get on well with 'M. M. Uakim, efipociahy wbeTi 
tJu; J Vmcc had given his sister Fakhrimnisa B(*g’um (a daugliter of Huiiifiyun by Jnjuk 
Bcgiari, and widow of bifr Shah ^Abdul Makuli) to Khwnjah Hasan Naqshhandi la 
To acoid quarrels, Kb.iu i ivfihin left one night Kabul and returned to 
L/ihor*", , 

In the 13th year (bTB) the Afgah Mlia'd was removed from thoPaTijab, and Oidercd 
torepair to Agrali. Khan i Kabin received 8.imbhal as whilst Husain QuK Khan 

(No. 21) was <appoiutod to the Paujub. In 1>81, he was sent by Akbar in advance, lor 
the reconques^t of (lujvut (Bad. U, 105). On the Tn:u-ch, near Sarohi (Ajmif), ho was 
wounded by aKajput;appnroui]y witluuit emse ; but he recovc'i’od. After the coiuiuest, 
he was made governor of Patari (Nahrwiihih). He died at Patiin in 1)83. 

Ho was a poet iTid wrote under the ta {'hctlhtQ of Hlhaznavvi,” in allusion to hjs birth- 
pWc. Bad-ioni 287) praises hin» for his learning. 

His eldcttt ^son. Fn.dl Khan (No. 15G) vras a Ihtzdri, and was killed w^hen Mfrza 
*A?iz Jvokali (No. 21), was shut up in Ahjnaclnaj.;;ir. 'His second son, Earrukh 
Khan (No. 232) w’as a Fimjcadi. Nothing else is known of him, ' j 

17. Mi'rjsa' Si)arafaddin Husai'n, son of Khw^jali Mu’in. 

He was a niau of noble descont, ilis i^her, Khwajah Mu’lii was the son of 
KlHwiud Mahmiid, second sou of Khwajah Kabin (kt*own as Khwajagdn Khwiijnh), 
oldest son of the n’liowned saint Khwajah Na^iruddm HJbaiduUah *Ahrdr. Hence 
lilir/.n Shurafudddn Unsoin is generally called AJirdri^ 

His grandfather, Khawind MaJimiid went to India, was honorably received by 
Jlmnnyun, and died at Kabul. ' 

His father, Khvvfij ah Mu’iu, was a rich, hut avaricious man; he held the tract of 
land, called ‘ 'Kudkhanah i Nasheb/ and ^served under ‘Abdullah Khan, ruler of Ivashghar, 
Ho was maiTiod to Kijak Eegum, daught^m of iMir‘Alanlnuilk of Tinniz, who is a 
.da\ighter of Eakhr Jalian Begum, daughter of Sultan Ahu »Said Mirza. ^ lienee tlxo 
blood of Ttmiir also flowed in the veins of MirvA Sbarafuddin Husain/ As the son did 
not get on well with hif- father, he went to Akbar. Through ilux powerful influence of 
Muhiun, Akbar s nurse, and AfUnim Khan, her fion (No. 39) Mirza Shnraf vvais 
appointed Fiinjlm^d/^u In the 5tli year, Akbar gave hun his sister Bakbsln fkanii 
B(\gum in imiraago, and made him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 960, when 
AkbiO' went to Ajiulr, Muv.a Sharaf joined the emperor, and distiiignished ])iu'tseii‘in 
the oiege of Miri’ha, which was dofendcicl by flagnial and Devidas, the latter of -w^hoai 
was killed in an oiig^agemetit subsequent to ilieir retreat from the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Bharafs father came to Ag-rah and was received with ^i^reat honors 
by Akbar. In the same year, Mirza Shavaf, from iriotivey of suspicion, fled irom 



ov"or the Trontioi^ purnixotl by Husain Quli Kliaii (No, 24) and other g'randeOFr 
ILk latWr, ashamed of his sou h k'haviour, left/for HijazjMd died'at Carabay. .Tho 
silicon which hishod^^ was, foundered, jVI'jrza f^haraf stayed for sora'o time wilh Changiz 
Khfin, a Gujrat Doble, and then juiued the rebellion of the Mirzao. When Girjrat was, 
eouquored, he fled to the Dakdiin, and passing; through Baghraah, was ea/>t;ured by 
■, the Zaitundar of the place, who after the coi.K|nest of Surat lian<h.d Kim om* to Ahhav. 
To frighten him, Akbar ordered him to bo put under the feet of a. tame elepluiai/ and 
after ha\ing kept him tbr some, time unpiisoncd, he sent him to .MnzjdTar Khun, 
Governor of Bengal {Ko, 37), who was to give liini a jiiglr, should he find that the Mir/ii 
shewed signs of repentance; but if not, to send hiai to Mahkah. Muzafla*’ ■was waiting 
for the proper sojuson to hitve him at off, when Hft Hayun i-Kalmll roholled ir 
, Bihar. Joined hy Baba Khan Qaqshal, the rebels besieged Muzalhiv Kb an in Tdridah 
and overpowered h'im. Mirza Sharaf fled to them, after having, takea possession cd* 
the hidden treasures of Huz^iflar. But siibsequoiitly he became One 

was waiting for an opportunity to kill the other. Ma\nini at last bribed a hoy of (:ho 
name of Maliuiud, whom Mirz.a Sharaf liked, and bad hi^ enemy j^oisoned. Mirza 
Slmrafs death took place in 988. He is wrougiy called ^ief^iddeetn, iu Stewart’s History , 
of Bengal (p. 108). 

18. Yvi'siif Muhammad Kha'n, eldest son of Atgah Khan (No. 15), 

He was Akbar’s fo.ster brotber {kohaJi or MtaUdsky When twelve years old, be 
distinguished himself in tho %ht with B.iintm (p. 317, h 5,) and was omde Khun. 
When his tather*had’bem killed by Adliam Khan. (No, 19), Akbat took care of him 
and hh younger brother, ’Aiiiz Kokau (N'o. 21). He distinguished himself daring Iho 
. several rehdlions of Khan Zarnan (No, 13). 
b He died from excessi ve drinking iu 973. II, p. 84. 
f 19. Adham Klxa'nA son of Mahum Anagak. 

The name of his father is unkaown; he iu^ evidently a royal bastard. .1.1 js mother 
Blahum Avas oi^e of Akbar s nurses («w^ayu/f^),'attd sittcnded on Akbar ' from the cradle 
til} after his accession,’ She appears to have had nuboundod influence .in the Harom 
and ovi)r AkbuivhimsolfviUid M^u (No. 11), who after Bairatns’s fail had been 

appointed was subject to her counsel She also played,a considerable pad in 

bringing about lMru.m^'H fall; II, p* 36» - • 

Adham Khan wm sx Wmyhai:idn, and distiTiguishod himself in tKo siege of Maukot,^ 

, Balram Khan, la the third year, gave him Hatkaut’b,* South-Eii,sfc of Agrah,. as jogfr, to 
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d Gerierdly called irj European bistorces 
/lun Khaa; but bm iiauio is |♦^0(, not 




-w » ■ t ' ' 

^ 'rhts is the pronunciation given in 
10 Calcutta Cbagut/li Diciionary, 3\[iK- 
d by the printed editions of l.ladnoiu, 
'hiblitfih, Khati Khan, Ae„ I put on p. 
23 of Joy Text edition of the Ahiu Md- 
itm Ahjjt/if as if it was the name of a 
lan. F<de Jvhafi KIiuti 1, p, 132,1 0 
om below. ’ 

“ The JL^d.rir gives a sbo>t history 


of this fork pn’-tly takeu from fchr .AJtbar-. 
inknob. 

llatk.^Tit’li w^as held by .llaj putf?' 
ibe .Biuidauriyah clan. Fide 
, edition of Elliots Glossary, .IT. p 80, 
and 1, 27, where tho ivord^^S^ i.siioubt- 
ful, tbougb -it is certinnjy u(,;t Lahore; foi" 
the old s];>(?llinir Mubawar/ for * Labor," 
bad ceased when Uio duthor of the' 
MaM-zifu i AJljhdnl wrote. , Besides, % 



]>la;(?o in Gwaliar is meant, 
the Sindh river, For 


not far from 


tho two otIL 






check fche rebels of the Bliadauriyah clan, who even durin^jf the pteccdltig* had 

givt'ai inno]i trouble, 'riiongh lie accused Bairam. of partiality in bestowing bad jaglra 
upon jjiucb as be did not like, Adhuin did hisf best to keep down tbo Bliadauriyahs. 

. After Bainim’iti tail, ho was .sent, in 908, togetlier with Fir Mahammiid Kbaii, to 
Malwab,, defeated Biiz Bahadur near Stirangpur, and took po^stvssion of Buhadav’s* 
.treasures and dancing girls. His sudden fortune made him refractory; he did not 
send the b(X)ty to Agrah, and Akbai'thought it necessary to pay him an unexpected 
visit; when Mabum Aiiagah fotiud means to bring hor son to ids senses. ^ Akbav left 
athu’ four days. On Lis departure, Adhain prevailed on his mother to send back two 
beautiful dajicing girls; but when Akoar heard of it, Adliam turned thoui away. They 
■were captaredy and killed by Mdhuai’s orders. Akbar knew the wholly but said nothing 
about it. On his retarri to Agrah, however, he rwnilled Adbam, and appointed Plr 
M'uhiunmad governor of I^Ialwah. ^ 

Ac Oourty Ad ham met fvgain Atgah Khan, whoin botli he and Miinim TGuin envied 
and haU^d. On tbe i2th Eamazan 900, when ifun’iin Khan, Atgah Jvluin, and 'severed 
other gi'andeeSy^^jiiad a nightly meeting in the stale hall at Agrah, Adham Khan with 
soine followers, suddenly ontei’pd. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atgah 
•with Ms dagger, and told one of his companions p. B2l note), to kill him. He 
then went with the dagger iii his hand tow.uds the sleeping apartments of Akbar, who 
had bt'on awakened by the noise in the state hall. Booking out from a window, 
he saw what had happoned, ruslied forward sword in hand, and met Adham on a 
high archway {aiiodn) near nhe harem, “ Why have you killed my’*foster tatlnr, yon 
son of a bitch P” {hachah i Iddah), cried Akbar, Stop a ?aoinent, majesty/’ replied 
Ad’nam, soiling Akbar’s arm.s, “ first inquire,” Akbar drew away his hands and .struck 
Adhaia a blow ill the face, which sent himspinning” to the ground. W])at a-ro 
you rttaridiug hero gaping,” said Akbar to (me of his atiendunts of the name of 
Farlmt KhAu, / bind this man.” Tliis was done, and at Akbar’s orders Adham Khnu 
was twice thrown down fi'om the dais (gnffal.) of the Aiwdn to the ground, with hi.s 
head foremost. The corpses of Adham and Atgah were then sent to DiliK. 

Mabum Anagah heard of the matter, and thinking tliat her sou had been mcToly 
imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from DiliU to A'grah, Oo seeing her, Akbnr 
said, “Tie has killed niy foster father, and I have taken his life.” “Your Majesty 
has done well,” replied hlalnim. tTirning p.ale, and loll the hall. Forty cla.ys after, ^he, 
died from grief, and wa-s buried with l\«r son in l>ihli in. a tomb which Akbar lisid 
built for them. For Adham’s brother, Ko. GO, ' 

20. Pi'r Muhammad Kha'n of Sliinvan.^ ' 

; Nothiug b known of his father. Pir Muhammad was a Mulla, and attacliod 
himsell* to Bairam in Qaudahar. Tiirmigh Ealrums iniluonce ho was raised to tho ' 


tions of B,.Mldoui ; Dorn has 

BcUaiv; Briggs has Ychar; the 
Luch.novv edition oi’ Firi.shtah lia,s 
There is a town and ParganaK of tho 
' TOame of in Sirkar Rantanbhiir, 

"V, The passage in the Akhariiainah re- 
. gardiwg Adham Khan quoted by Elliot 
may be found among the eve.uis of the 
ihmi 


Another nest of robiHirs \\as the eight 
villugcs,^ called At’hgah, near 8aiiifc,, in 
the K%’kar of Qanauj. 

^ Ju niy Text edition, p. 228, No. 20, 
birth-place 

of Ivhaqani. The spelling SJuwwdn- given 
in tho Mujam, dues not appear to Ixt 
usual. 






dignity of Amir on Al{])in('s occession. He vli.-,ihignishod liiiinielf in the wm* ivlth 
He mu, and reoeiv-ed subse^.|uenUy the iVdpm/ww/ilv His pride oOended 

Chagatai nobles and, at hxst. XJaimm bimsolf, to whom bo onco retuRcd adiuittanci* 
when he called on him at a time he was sick, 

Bairdm subsequently ordcre/l him to retire, sent him, at the instigation of Sb rikh 
Gadai {vide p. 27^) to the Fort of Ihjanah, aad then forced him to go on a 
pilgrimage, Whilst on. his w.ay to Giijrat, .Pir Muhammad received letters from. 
Adharn Khan (No; 19) asking him to delay. He stayed £(>i’ a short time at Ra..ji,iar.bii u.r 3 
bat being jyursued by Bairam’s men, lie continued his journey to GnjvHt. This Jiarsh 
trcaunent annoyed Akbar, and accelerated Bairains fall. WhiLst in Oujvat, P. .M. 
heard (d’ Bairkn’s disgmee, and returned at once to Akbar who made ium a Ivhrin. 
In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khdn to conquer Mdlwah, rd which he v/as 
made sole governor after Adham’s recall. In 969, ho defeated Baz Bahadur who Lad 
invaded the country, drove him away, and took B\jagar'll froUi Ifinuid Khan, Ba/. 
BahMur's general. He then made a raid into Khandes, w^hich was governed by 
Miran Muhammad Shilh, sacked the capital .Burhanpiir, skughtei’ed most unmercifully 
the inlmbitants, and Cfu-ided off immense booty, when he was attacked l)y Baz BahUdur 
and defeated. Arriving at night on his diglit ai the hank of the Karbaddah, ho 
insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 


^ Akbar left Agrah on tho 4th Rabi^ 
L, and attacked the IMivzas on the ninth 
day alter his dt'paiture. The dislauce 


betw'^eon .Ag]*ah and Patan being 
Akhar’s foi'ced in;u'(jh has oVt 
admired. Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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In tlio year Alcbar iiitrcKiiiced the ,Ddgh UHv 1), which j)rovod a nonrce of 
great dissatipiiictlon among the Amirs. Mirzil ’Aziz especially shewed lumsclf sa 
di 8 oliedi( 3 nt, that Akbai* * was conipeliod to deprive him temporarily of his J'ank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 2 drd year, M. ’Az remained uneinployed 
till the liotli year ( 988 ), when disturbariceshadhroken out in Bert and Eihi-r {vio v M uzaf* 
ihrKlum, JS^o. 37 ). ’Aziz was proirtpted to a coinina.nd of Five Thousand, got the tith' of 
^ A’zam Kluin, and was despatched with a large amsy to quell the rebellion, time was 

fully occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 2 r)<h year, lie 
rejoined the tnnperor, who had Tetnrned Irom ivabui to Fathpiir 8 ikri. DuJ’ing ’Aziz’s 
absence Prom Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied Hajipur, opposite and ’A/iz, 

in ihc 27 th wuis again sent to Bih 6 .r, with .orders to move into Bengal. After 
collecting the Tuyuldars of llabahaii, Audh, ai,\d Ifihar, he occupied Ga.rhi, tbe ‘'key’ of 
Bengflk After several, minor fights with the rebels under Ata ^uiri i KabnU, and Alajinm 
Khan Qaqsluil, ’Aziz succeeded in gaining over the latter, which forced Ala’t^^u to with¬ 
draw. The im))erial troops tlien commenced to operate agauist Qathi, a Lohiiiu 
Afghdn, who during these disturbances had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal, 
*AzlZ; however, took ill, and handing over the command to Shahbaz Khan i Kanfmi, 
returned to his lands in Bihdr. Soon after, he joined Akbar at Ilaiuibad, and was 
transferred to Oaiha and Baism ( 993 ). 

J\x the 31 .st year ( 994 ), M. ’A 4 z^^ Dakliin; but as the 

opendions wore frustrated through the envy of Shihabuddm Ahirmd (Flo. 26 ) and 
other grandees,’AziZ withdrew^ - plundered Ilichpxtr in Barar, and thcri retreated to 
Gujrat, xvhorcthc Khfiii Kh 4 iian was (J 3 nggs, 11 , 257 j. * . 

In the 32 iid year, IMnce Muvdfl inaiTicd a daughter of M.’Aziz. Toward.^ the ' 
end of the 34 tb year, ’Aziz was appointed Guveruor of Gnjrat in succession to the Khau 
■Khanan. In the 30 th year, ho moved against Sultan Muzaffar, and defeated him in 
the following year. He then reduced Jam and othei- zamlndars of Kacbb to obedience, 
and conquered Somn 4 t and sixteen other harbour towns ( 37 tli year). Junagarb also, 
tiio capital of the ndor of Surat, submitted to him ( 5 th Z 1 Qaclah 999 ), and Aliyau 
Khan and TAj Khan, '{^bns of Daulat KbAu ibn i A;mn Khan i Gboil, joined the 
Aluohuls. 'Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He hixd now leisure to linut down 
Siilt/ni Aluzidfar, who had taken refuge with a Zammdar of Bwarka. In a fight the 
lattuf lost bis life, and Aluzafiar fied to dlachli, ^ There also the 

Zamhidiirs submitted, and soon after delivered Sultan Alirzafrar into bis hands. No 
Booner had he been brought to the MirzA than he ask^.'d for permission to step asido to 
porforrii a call of nature, and cut his throat vdtli a razor. 

lu the 39 tb. year Akbar recalled M. ’Aziz, as be had not been at CoTj^rt for ' 
Beveral years; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations at Court/mvjre lied 
UfudTi.st Diu under the prfiteXt of Conquering it. He made, howevdr,- ]>eaoo wbh the 

liarbour town near Somnat, 


Firiugi ’ and embarked for Hijriz at Baliiwal, a 
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at. ’Aziz ridiciihd Akhar’s tenden¬ 
cies to' Hiiuluism and tbe orders of the 

* Divine Faith.’ Ho used to^ call Faizi 
and Abultezl ' Umdn and \ilL = ,His dis¬ 


paraging remarks led to liis disgrace on 
the acccssiou of .Jaliangb', as related 
below* 
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., ' ' accoiBpstnied by kis sis yoUTicrer sdns (KkurraJii, Anwar, 'AMnllaii, ’AbdulLatfr 
, Murtaaa,, ^'AMiilghafur), 8i,x daug-litery, iincl about one li>andv(*cl attendants. Akbar 
fcdt sorry for lus sudden cle.pai*ture, and with his usual nfiagnanimity, promoted the 
two oldest HOBS of tho Mivza (M. Slnimsi and M. Shadm/in). 

M. ’Aza7^ spent a great deal of money in Itakkah; in fiict he was so‘fleeced/ 
that hia attachment to Islam was much cooled down;, and being assuvod of iUtbar’s 
good wishes for his wehare, he embarked for Iinhar Innded ^ at B.-Jawa,], aiul 

joined Akbar in the heginning of 100<?, Ho now became a meni her of tlio * Divine 
Faiil/ {vide p, ‘/OS, 1. 4,) was appointed Governor of Bih4r, was made Va^R ia lODl-, and 
R%M;lved Multrlr as Jagir. 

In the 4jth year (1008) he accompanied Akbar to Asir. Hia mother died about 
the same.,time, and Akl^ar himself assisted in carrying the coffin. Throtigh the 
A, mediation of the Mirza, Bahkliir Kluin, ruler of, Koandesv ceded Aisir to Akbar 
to\ra,rds the end of the same year. Soon after, Priuco Khusrau married one of lA/ix’s 
d:mghfers. ''i 

At Akhar s death, Mari Singh and M. ’Aiiz were anxious to proclaim j\b.ugiM.a 
successor; but the attempt tailed, as Sliaikh Faiud i Bukhari and others had procbviined 
J ahangir before Akbar had closed his eyes. Man Singh left the Fort of Agrtili wiiii 
Khusrau, in order to go to Bengal. ’A-tiz wislied to accompany him, sent his whole 
family to the Rajah, and siiperintended the burial of the deceased uioTim*ch. Ho 
comitenanced Khusrau^s rebellion, and escaped capital punishment through the 
intercession of several courtiers, and of SaKimih Sultan Begum and other prijjoesses of 
Akbar's Harem. Kot long after, Khwajah Abul Hasan laid bclbve Jahangir a 
' J_ • letter written some years ago by- ’Aziz to Rajah ’Ali Khun of Khandes, in sv,liich 
hV/iz hftd ridiculed Akbar in very strong laiiguag*e. Jahangir gave ‘Aziz the lettrr 
and asked him to read it, heforo the whole Court, which he did, without the Rlightcirt 
heHitation, thus incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahaugir deprived 
ik him of Ids honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

,, In the 3rd yem- of Jahangir’s reign (1017), M. ’Aziz was restored to his rank, imd 
ppl?/ appointed (nominally) to the coiamaud of Gujrat, his eldest son, Jahangir Qu’li Khan, 
being lih ndih. In the 5th year, when matters did not go on well in the Dak’hin, ho 
was sent t here with 11,),000 men. In the 8tli year (1,022), J uhtingir went to Ajiuir, 
and appointed, at the request of ’A.zw, Shahjahan to the command of the Dak’in’n 
IbrcGH, wiiilst ho was to remain as, adviser. But Shulgahaii did not like III, ’Aziz 
on account of his partiality tor Khiisvau, and Mahhbat .Kliaa was clospatohed from 
Court to accompany ’Aziz Aom Udaipur to A'grah. In the Pi li year, ’Aziz wns again 
iuiprisoned, and put under the charge of A^af Khan in the Fort of GwMihr (ruzuk, 
p. 127). He was set fme a year Inter, and soon alheiUrestored to his In the 

18th year, ho was apiioiiitcd Aidliq to IVuioe Dawar Bakhsh, wdio had been imulc 
Governor of Gujrat. AI. ’Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadaiiad. 

’Aziz was remavkahle for ease of addreos, intelligence, and his knovvdedge of 
I history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the follovnngv apJiorisin froin liis 
i ‘pjt.hy’ savings. ‘ A man should many four -wives—a Persian woman to have eomc- 
j, body to talk to ; a Klitmasaru woman, for bis housewerk; a.Hindu woman, for luming 
\hiH chib iron; and a ^voman iVoin Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip .iwsi a 
' warning for the other three’. Fit/c Iqi/dnAinab, p.'/JO, 



'; 'Kolha.h inefttts ‘ foster brother,* and is the as tbo; 

^^ilLtash, '' . 

sons- 1. Mtrzd Skaniisi (Ifa, 163). He haj< beotr 
' JDurinj^tbe reign of Jahangir ho rsjso to itnportanco, and reoeivofl the feilo 
QuH Khan, 

' ’-f.' Mr»d . SUdmdn (No. 233), 


He received tlie title of ShM IJlian, 

' ■ ■ ■ 

3. Mlrzd KJmrrim {No. 1^7). He was made by Akhar. governor of Junagayli in 
the title of Kamil Khan under J ahl;, vi“j and accompanied l?iiiic^ 
I\luiTTain (JSliahjalum ' 

' .4. Mirzd 'AbduMah (No. 267) received under JcWwiiglr the title of Sardar KMtIv 
'H e accompanied his father to Port GwalMr. 

Mirzd Anwar (No, *2,0^ niarned to 
»V^|; {No. 84h 

' :;' - All of them were promoted to commandershipti of Five and Two Tbousaiida. Aziz’s 
other HOr.s have hcea menrioncd above. > 

' ‘ A sister of M. Aziz, Mah .Baud, was inavried to ’AbduiTahuu Khan IClukiau. 

; ' (No*29,)-' 

,V. d . 32. Baha'dur Kha'n i Shaiba'ni", (yoimger) brother of dOila Zam^n. 

gf:'(No.;n.) ^ 

His real name is Muhammad Said. Hiimjijim ou his return from Persia put 
in' charge - of the District of Da war, He tlion phunied a rebellion and made 
to take Qandahar, whicih was commanded by'Shah Muho.aimad IChdn of 
The latter, however, fortified the town and applied to the king of 
lor help, as he could not expect Hiimayun to send him assistance. A party of 
P ,,t|iJ5i.lha9hos attacked Balnidur, wdio escaped. > 

IfeijM Xa the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the request of Bairam 
ivas pardoned, and .received Multan as jagir. In the 3rd year, heasi^i^ded in tho 
^ conquest of IM ulwah. After Bairam’s fall, throngh the influence of Malmm Anagah (vide 
^ p. 323), he was made Vakils and was soon after appointed to Itflwa'i (iSirkar of A'grah): 

5 ■ . ' Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his elder brother 

'1,' ' ■* p. 320). Alter his capture, 8hahbaz Kbin i Kambu (No. 80) kiiled Mm at 
^ g'>s Akbar s order. ■ 

' ' .'yV : Like his brother ho was a man of letters [Bad. Ill, 239), 
q ' , 23. Ea^jah Bxha'ri'Mali) son of PriDluiaj Kachliwdliali. 

J.,' In some! historical MhrS. he is called BUidrd Mall, There were two kinds o.f 

jiji' : vKachhwahas, Hajawat and Shaikhfiv'-at, to the former of which Bi.bhri Mall belonged. 
fll 'ipieir aucient family seat was Amber in the ^ubah of Ajniir. Tliougli not so oxterisive 
' fti^ Aiarvvar, tho rovcmies of A.mbor were larger. 

7*1, ' Biliari Mall was the first Eajpilt that joined Akhar’s Court. The flight^ of Hunia- 
yun from India had been the cause of several disturbances. Hajl Khan, a servant of Sher 
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ler of Zain Khan yokhh 


able event,’ or r'Mat (departure), 
dtnadan i Slier Rhdu, the coimti! 
Slier Kh:m {not Sher 8hah), Slo, 








, Klifin, ifiadaitiickr^l Xaniaal, ttie jiign* of Majnun Khan Q.^wisbal (No. oO), wkoLapponwd 
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to be II friend ofthe Eajab'a. Gl’hvoiigh liis iiibjrcesHionboth camolo an amicable 
,V ' and jMajr.uu Ivban, after flic detoat of Jicmu, (-^(> 3 ) brought Ihhari Mall’^ soAdccH to the 
pi'fe notice of the e.mpei’Oiv The Htfepdi wa» invited to comii to court, wlu’fc he was 
JIj,, prefierited before the end of the hist year of i\kb‘irs reign. At the interview 
f^^|j|jAkbar was Beatodon a wild elephant, and us the animal got restive and ran abont, 

’' the people made way ; only Ihhari Alail’s .Kajpdt alteiKhinis, to the surprise <xi Ahoar, 
<itood firm. ^ 

Ill the 6 th year of h <iigii ( 900 ), Akhar made a pilgrimage to tho foiiih .of , 
M'u’iri i Chislitf at Ajmfr, ai t Kalfili, Chaghia Khan reported io the Emperor, that 
tiio lidjali liad fortified him?.teli m the passes, as Shavafuddhi Husain (.No, 17 ), Oovernur 
of ,Mal\v;tii> had made war upon him. chioiiy at the instigation of Soja, son of Purali 
Mall, elder bi'othoc of tlio .Uajah. Sharafuddin bad also got hold of dag,'aatdi (No. 69 ), 
son of Iho Hnjah, R;i.j Singh i'N^>. 147 ), son of Askaran, and Karigav, son of Jagmhll 
(.No. 1 J)H>, his chief ohjoet being to get ])osscssion of ATn])er ifsoli*. At Dcosali, 40 miles 
east of Jaipur, Jaiiiiall, son of RCipsi (No. 118 ), Bihdri Mall’s brother wlio was the 
'Chief of the coimfry, joim-d Alchar, and brought afterwards, at the reipiost of tlie 
emperor, hi«? father Eiipsi. AtiSankanir, at last, ihhdn Alall wdih his'whfde fuinily,^ 
attcuidcd, and was ,me^*t honorably received. His request to enter into Akhur s service 
and to strengthen the tics of , tViendship hy a luatrinionia! alliance was granWh On 
his tetuni from Ajinir, ,Ak])iT received the Ihajah s daughter at bunibhar, and W:i4 
joined, at Ratan, bj’'the Ruj ah him self, and his son Bhngawant Das, a,ud his grand*- 
aoti ICunwar Mail'Singh. They accompanied Akbar to Agrah, where Bihiiri Mall 
was made a OoBitn.^i'ider of .Five Tbousaiid. Soon after, Hihari .Mall returned cp 
Auibeiv He died at Agrah (Tiihaqat). 

Amber is Buid to iiavo been founded A. D. 067 by Dhohi Eai, son of Sora, of 
S,vhoin Biluiri Mall was the 18 th dviscendant.* , 

The Akbornamah mentions tlie names of four brothers of Biluiri Mall. ' % PdrAn 
IMuIl j 2 . Eapsi (No. 118 ); 3 . .Askanm {r?de No. 174 ); 4 . Jagmall (No. 134 ). 'HihAvi , 
Mall is srdd to have he on younger than Purau .Mall, but ohlt.v than Die pther throe. 

Throe sous of .Pilm-ri JMall were in Akbar s service— 1 . Bhagwau l)ds (No. 27 ); 
2 . Jagunnqfeh (No. 69 ); and 3 . Saihadi (No* 207 ). 

24 . Kha'n Jaha'ii Husain QulP Klia^n^s of Wall Beg Ztikpadr, 

He is the son of Bairum Kluui’s sister.^ His hUhor Midi Beg Zniqadr wo-s much - 
attaclLod to Bairmu, and was {'aptur-id in the fight in Ihe Pavgan.di. (Jaiindhari^ 

vido p. 3 ]. 7 fel 5 ,) Imt died immediately afVrwards^, from the wmunds rt^eived In bat-th^. 
Akhar looked ilpoti him as the chief instigator of Bairdm’s rel.tdlion, and ordered, .his 
bond io oiHiolf, \vhich was sent all over Jliiulustan. When it was brought to It-dwah, 
Bahadur Kbiin (No. 22 ) killed tho foot soldiers (Unvdchh) that carried it, Kh 4 h 
Johan had brought Bainim’s from Mewat to Akbar, and aw he was a near 
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* The preaeat .Maliariljah of Jaipui: is 
the 3 ttb descendant; vide kSeleotions 
Ooveruiixeut of India, .No. LXY, , 1868 . 
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Ambe/* wns (le.-crtcd in 17:?S, W'hon Jat 
Singh ri. founded the modern .Tuipur. 
llu.suhi (J.iih B‘ 'g- Mudsir, 
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of tlie relsel, he was cHetained and left under charge of A'^^aflChrm ^Abclulrartjtdj, 
Cvamcandcr of DiVilX Wlion Bairiiiri luid been parck iied, Khan J ahdn Wilts rcicatsud* 
Htj atta<died liiinself hfnieef&iib, to 

In the 8th year (end of 971), lie wa-a made a Khan, and received orders to follow 
Tip Shanifuadin Husain (No. 17). Ajirur and ISagorwere given liirn as iv:y41* Ho 
took, the Ifort of J odhpur from Chaud«ar Son, son of jiai Maldeo, and dktiug'oished 
himself in the pumiit of ITdai Singh during the siege of CLitor. 

In the iJth year (9/9), be was traiisferred to the i'anjdb, whither he Tvenii after 
assisting in the conquest of liantanbhuT, 

; III the 17th year, he was ordered to take Kagarkot, which had belonged to.Kajuh 
Jai Chand. Badaonf says (tl, p, IGl), that the w'ar we.'’? merely undertaken to 
provide Eir Bay with a jdgir, Akbar had Jal Ch and imprisoned, and Budi Chaiid, his 
that his father was dead, rebolle?!. Kban Jahaii, on his way, conquoi’od 
Kotlah, reached Kagarkot in the beginning of I^,ajab 980, aud took the famous 
I>i.i:)wa.u temple outside of the h’rM. The siege was progressing and the town jL’pduccd 
lo extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahmi Husain Mirxa and Mas dd Mirza 
had invaded the Paiijab. .Khaii Jaban thoretove accepted a< payment of five maM o[ 
gold and some valoaldes, and raised the sioge. He is also said to have erected a Miisiid 
in front of Jai Cbands palace in the Port, and to have read the RhutJ)ah in Akbax’s 
name (b’riday/niiddle of Shawwal 980). 

Accoinpanicd by Isma’il Qnji Khan and Mirza Yusuf Khan i Hizawi (J7o. 35), Khan 
Janaii marched against the Mirzas, sufprised them in tlie Parganah of Talbanah, 40 kM 
from Mxiltim, and defeated them, Ibrahim Husain Mirza escaped to Multan, but 
Mas nd Husain and several other Alivzas of note were taken prisoners* 

In tho j.Sih year (.981), when Ab.bar returned to Agrah after the conquost of - 
Onjrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jah4u also came wit;h Im X 
prisuiuTS, whom he had put into cow skina wdth horns on, with their eyelashes sewn '' 
' together* Akbar had their eyes immediately opened, aiul even pardoned some of the 
prisoners. The victorious general received the title of Khan Jahan, ‘ a title in 
reputation next to thai of Khan Khiman.' About the same time Snlainum, rukv of 
: Brukklishan fp. dTi) had come to India, driven away By his grandson Sbahrukh 
(No. 7), and Khan Jalian was ordered to asidst him in recovering his kingdom, 
But as in 983 Mun'im Khan Khaii/m died, and Bengal was unsettled, Khan Jahan 
was reca.l,led from the Pat) jab, before ho had moved into Bad akhshdn, and was appointed ’ 
to Bengal, 3:l^yah Todar Mall being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan 
.;,.wa8 met by the Amurs of Bengal, and as most of them were Cliaghtm^ he hath 

if/ojB Qizilbish, to contend with the same difficulties as Bairam Khan hac? had. Ho 
repulsed the Afgh.4us who had come up as far as Oaplu and Tandah; but he met 
with more decided opposition at AikkMahall, wlu-^re DaiH Kh^^ fortified himsoffi 
Inqicrialists suffered nmcli from the constant fiallios of the Afghans. Khan 
Jtdiun complained of iho wilful neglect of his AmirS, and when Akbar heard of Iho 
death of Kbwajah Abdullalj. Nnqshbandi, who Lad beea purposely left unauppoited •' 
in a skirmish, he ordered Muzallar Khan, Goveriior of Bihar (No. 37) to collect ]u» ' 
Jagirdars and join KIkui Jahan (084). The fights near Ak MaliaU were now resumed 
with new vigour. During a skunuffi a cannon ball wounded Junaid i Kararaiu, 
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(Woundody aw jth© 0 ^xitro un4er I)4M waa defeated by Kh4a Jab dn* .Dadd himself 
ilvaa ea^pturedi aBd hroiight to Khdu Jaixfo) who sent his bead to Akbar, 

After this great victory, Khan Jahdn despatohod Todar Mall to court, and 
moved to S^tg^iiw (HdgK),, where Daud*s family lived, Here he defeated the 
remnant of Dadd’s adhorente under Jamshed and Mittf, and reannexed S^tgd^iw, which 
since the days of bid had been calhd to the Mughnl enipiro<^ 

DMd’s mother came to Khan Jahan as a suppliant, ^ ^ / 

Soon after Ma&d SMn. Eajah pf Kiloli Bihar seni ;|^huto and d 4 elephants, 
which Khdn JaMu despatched to Coui’t. " . ; 

With the defeat and death o Dadd, Bengal was by no means (Hjnquered. ^ Neiv 
troubles broke out in Bhdti,® where the Afghans had cojjpcted under Karim Dd4* » 
Ibrahim, and the inch Zamiud^t* Tsa With great difficulties Khan JaJi^n 

occupied that district, assisted by a party of Afghans Avho had joined him together 
with Dniid’s mother at Doas ; and returned to ^ilihatpui’, a town which he had founded 
•pear Tdudahv Soon after, he took ill, and died after a sickness of six weeks'in tl^ , 
ifeame year (19th Shawwal 986(. " ■ ^ 

Abultaxl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the immense plundbV" . 
collected by Khdn Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the verge of rebellion. , , • 1 1 

Khdtt^ Jahan s son, Biza QuH (Ko. 274) is mentioned bolow among tlie Com* ! 
manders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47t/h yeai- Jio was made a CommandPr 
.of Fivo, Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another son, liiihim (iuli, w'as a 
Commander of T wo H undred and Fifty, (No, 33S). For Khan Ja.h4a’s broth or 
No.46. • ^ . '’v' 

25. Safd Kha'n, son of Ya’qub Beg, son of Ibiulifm Jabiiq. - . 

He is also called Sa’id Khan i Ch ightai. His family had long been sorVing , •>; 

under the Tmulrides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg Jabuq was an Amir of, 
IHimdydn s and distinguished himself in the Bengal Avars. His, son Yiisuf Beg^ ' i - 
was attacked near Jaunpurby Jalal Khan (i a, Salim Shah), and killed. His other’ ,, • 
son also, Ya’qiib, Sa’id’s father, distinguished himself under Humayun. According to 
the he was the son of the brother of Jahangir Qidi Beg, governor of Bengal -' 

under Humaynu. ? 

Sa’id rose to the highest honors under Akbar. He aa'os for some time Goveruci? : 
of IMtAn, and was appointed, in the 22 iKVyeai’, aldUq of Frinco Banyal, Some time 
after, he Avas made ^ubahddr of the Ikinjab, in supercession to Shah Quli Huhriin 
(No* 4b ), of whom the inhabitants of the Fanjab had successfully complained. Sa’ld 
again was succeeded in tho gOA^eriiorship by ftajah Bhagwaii Das (No. 27), and 
redeived Sambhai as iuyut In the 28th yoai*, ho was called to Court, was made a 




^ The Ed. Bibl. Indica of JBaddont 
(II, 238) lias by mistake covun. Badaoai 
says that the battle took place near 
Oolgong (KhalgdnAV 
“This nick name of Satgduw is evi¬ 
dently old. Even the vfOvA hulghdk 


(rebellion), which may bo found on almost 
eveiy page of thv^ Tcirikh 1 Fim» BMM, 
is scarcely over met with in Historical 
works from the lOth century. It i)s now 
quite obsolete. 

® For Bha\{, vide below under No. 321 
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-(^(vmriiaiKler oi* Tlireo' T)u>iwaud,, aiicl was sent to ITajipnv (Patna) sncmsor ' io 
Mjv/a- ’Azjz E'olcah (>h'o. 21), In the 32nd yeaa*, ‘vviieo Vazlr Khdn (No» d»l) had 
du><l in Pengul, Sa’id was i.iado (-TOTernov of Bengal, which office he held tilt the 10th 
; yea:n lie wh 8 also pa’omotod to the rank of Ihtjrjlmzdru In the dOtli year, Man 
^^ingh (No. iiO) being appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in tbe 
following year, again irindo Cov<Tnor of Biiifir. Iti the 48th year (lOll), when 
Gluizi rebelled in T’liat'hah after the death of his lather Mum Jaiu Beg 
(iVTo, 47), t^anl was appointed, to Mnltan and Bhakkar, and brought about the, 
sjulnuission of the rebel. 

AIUt the aocessiou of Jahangir, he was officivd the Governorship of the T'huijab 
on tho condition that lie should prevent his eunuchs from coimnitting oppressions, 
ivhk'h lieiuondved to do. (Tuzuky^]), Q, 2), He died, however, before joining his 
pobL and was biahd ' in the garden of Sarhind.^ 

^1/ His affairs during his lifetiino Avere transacted h}?* a Hliidd of the iiatno of Chetf 
^ 'Bhoj, 8 :ik 1 had a passion for I'lnuiohs, of whom he had One of tliese KhwajaU- 

saras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s service ; bo built Hildfehad, six N. W,.: 
IVoin Agnih., near Jhiakaitah,'^ regarding Avhich tho Macmr tells an amusing incident, h 
Another eunuch, Ikhtiyar Khau Avas Ivis Vakil, and another, ..J’tibur Khan, the 
PfMijdm'of his jagir. For Sard’s brother, A/No. 70 , > , 

2b. S'hiha'ta Klia'n, a. Suyyid of Nishapdr. 

Ills tiill name is Sluhalniddui Ahmad Kliaiu He was a relation niid friend of 
Mahuiu Auagali (p. J23) and was iustrunAcntal in bringing about Bairiim s fall. 
From the beginiung of Akbus reign, hv was Coramandef'of Dilhi. When.Akbar, 
at tho roquesi, of Mahniu, turned from J^ikandavabad to Dilili to see his sick mother, 
Shiliab Kini told him that his journey, imdertakon as it was without tho kiiowdodgo 
of Ikunim Jvhau, might puove disastrous to such graudoes as Avere not Bairairfs 
iriends ; and tho Chaghtai nobles t(>ok this opportunity of reiterating their oomplaiuts, 
which led to iHiram’s disgrace. ' ^ ^ \ 

As remarked on p. 321, Sluhab served in Malwah against ’Abdullah Khan. 

In tho 12th year (OTh), lie Avas appointed Governor of jMalwah, and was ordered to 
clriv) thoMirzas from that province. In tho 13fch year, he was put in charge of tho 
Imperial domain lands, as IMuzafiur Khan (No. 37) had too nmoh to do with huanciai 
matters..'. 

In the 21st year, he Avas pijpuiotcd to a command of Five Thousand, and AA^as 
again appoioted to'Malwah ; but he Avas transferred, iu the folloAviiig year, to Giijiut, 
as, Vazir Khan. (No. 41) had given no satistketion. Ho was, in . the 28th year, 
jnKJceeded by lWid IHian (No. 119 ), and intended to go to Court; but no so<).T>or 
had he leit Ahina-dabad than he Avas deserted by his servants, who in. a body joino<l 
Soitsii IMuzaffiar. Tlie events of the Gujrdt relndiiou are’ known from tho liistoim.s. 
.Wlien MiivA Khdu IHinnan 29) anlved, Shihab Avas attached to Qulij Khan 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, thlH pre¬ 
dilection could not have been better 
satisfied elseAvhcro. The eummhs of 
Bengal and Sillrat Avere renowned; for 
interesting passage*? vide below, Third 


Book, ^11 bah of Bengal, and Tuziih i 
pp. 72^ 

® Si kandrali (or .Bihishtabad), Avhere 
Akl»ar'a tomb is, lies half way between 
•Agrah and Rankattah. 







(54filwal». CoTjys), He clistingalshecl hiirtsolf in the conquest of Balironch (1)92), and 
recoivecl that district as tuyul. Irv the iO lth year (997), he v/as agaia made Crov&uior 
of Malwah, in sn'ccession to M. ’Aziz Kekah (iS"o. 21). 


81iihab diou in .Mahv^ah (ITjain, Talxzqat) in 999. His Bahii Agha wa>i 
relate d to Akbar’s mother; she died in lOOo, 

During the time Biiihab was Governor of Jlihl'i, lio repaired the caual which . 
Mniz Shah had cut from the Parganah. of Khizrvibad to Safidiin ; and called it 
Nahr i Shill ah. This canal was again repaired, at the order of Shahjalian, hy the- 
renowiied Makraniat Ivban, and called JS^akry (20tli year of Shahjahaii). 
DuTing tlie reign of Aui’angzeb it was again obstructed, but has now again been 
repaired und enlarged by the ‘English. {Asart'^irahculvL) 

27. Ba'jab. Bhagwa'n Da's, .son of Ihijali Diluu’i Afall. 

In the iiifttorios we tiiid the spellings Bhar/wanl, jBha.fnodnt, and lihigiodii. 
He joined Akbar’s service with bis fa-lIuT (iSbi. 23 ). In 980, in the light with 
Ibraiiini Hiisaln near Sarinil Bartal), he saved Akhat’s life..- Ho 

aisc* dialinglushod hirriseh against tlie Ihina (;f Tdar, whose* son, Ainr Singh, lie 
bnuighi to Oouv't, When, in the 23rd year, the .Kachw ahahs had their tuyvdn 
Iransterred to the Panjab, Kajah Eh. 1), ^\’as appointed Governor of the pirovincc. 

.Tti the 29th year, Db.’s daughter was mari’uai to Prince Saliiu. of which marnago 
X’‘rinco,lvhusra!i was t)i.e oflsprlng. In tlie 3v>th 3 ’ear, Dh. J). vnis inade a. coinuianderof 
Jivo l.hoi.i^a'nd, aud (xoverjior ot Zabidistan, as iVhui iSinga tvas sent against the 
\ nsufzais. But Akhar for some reason detained bini, In Khairabdd, Bb. T). 
had a fit of madness, and wouaued liimselt W’th a dagger ; bub be recovered, soon 
nUicr, in tlio hands o! tlio Court Doctors. In. the 32n.d year, tlie jdgirs of the Kajah 
and hii', family were transfciu’ed i;o B’lIi'U', Main Singli talcing the command of bho 
pro video. 

Itajuli Bh, D. died in the beginning’of 998 at Lali 'r, a short time after Itajah 
Todar ddai.l. (No, 39). People so, y that on returning irom Todar ]\Iall’s funeral, he bad an 
attack ol strangnavy, of wldcli. he died. Tic had ti\o title of A/ui/' ul Uiimvii, 

The darni BM asjid of La her w as 1)inltl\') him. 

LVog-arding his sons, xr'aU Nos. 30, iOf, 330. 

28. QutfouddPn Kha'n, yoimgost lu-ofchc.T of Atgah. Kiiau (15). 

As he belonged to the Atyah .RJuiil {vide p. 321), his tuynl was in the Panjab. 

He founded .several mosques, &c., at Labor, 

In the 9th year (912), Akbar sent liim to Kabul. During liis stay there, ho 
built a villa at Glur/ioh), hia birth place. On the transfer J the ' Atgah KbaiF irom tho 
Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malvvah, After tlie cent(neat of Gujvat, .ho received a.s 
jagii: the Birkar o.t Bahronch. (Broach), “ wliich lies sontl) of Ahma<hibAd, and has a ' 
Ibit on the hank ot the Narbudda near its nuyutli.” biihscviucntiy bo returned to Courts 
•and Ava.s made a co.mmande.v of .Five Thtuisand. 

In the 2'lfch year (12tl) .Rajab, 987), ho was appointed aldUq to .Prince SalnU; 
received a, and the title ot Beylar Begi, Akbar also iionoiircd him by plaeio'g 

at a tivi.st liinco Salim on his shouulora. Afterwards Q. Avas^ again appointed to 

A kind of Avarai mantle-—a great distinction under the ^hinviil.ics. 




Batendi * as fat* as Kaztbar/ In tlie, 28th year (991), Muzafc 
' ' to huttsolf iixdepondmt. Q. did not act in concert with the other and in 

coiBeqtience of his delay and timidity, he was attacked and def(?ated hy M near 

Barodab. Q/s servants even joined .Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Barodali. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Mirzafiar, who dtad 
immised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of a Zamindar, Muzaffar 
went to Bahronch, opcnpied the Fort in which Q/s family lived, and confiscated 
Ins immen^o property (10 krors of rupees), as also 14 lacs of imperial money. 
Immediately after, MuzafFar had Q. murdered. 

Hi« son ISraumng’ Khdn served under Mirza Kh/in Edianan (He. 29) in Gnjrat 
(902), receive4^a jagirin Malwah and subsequently in CJujrit. He died in 909. 

The MSS. of the Taha(j[dt, which I consulted,, contain the reipark that Hhurang 
Hhan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in .1001, governor of Jun^gayh. 

His second son, Gujar Khtin, was a Haft^adi (Ho. 193), ana served chiefly unclci* 
M. A/zam IChan Kokah (No. 21). He also had a tuyulin Gujrat. - 

Kha'n Klia'na^a Mi'rza' ’Abdurrahfjii, sou of Bair^ito Kh^n. 

Hi«: mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewdt-^ In 961, when Hunniytln 
returned to India, he etjjoined his nobles to enter into matnmo.uial alliances with the 
Zannnddrs of the country, and alter marrying the elder daughter of Jam&l Hhan, 
he asked Bairam Khan to marry the younger one. 

M. ’AbclniTahim was born at Labor, 14th pofar 964. When Bairam Khaii was 
murdered at Patau in Gnjrat (p. 317), his camp was plundered by some Afghans; 
hut Muhammad Amin Diwdnah and Babd Zambdr managed to remove the child 
and his mother from the scene of plunder, and bring ihoin to Ahmaddbad, fighting 
on the road with the Afghan robheis. From Abmadab4d, AI. AbdurraM^^^^ was 
taken to Akbar (969), who notwithstanding the insinuations of raalicioiis courtiers 
took charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirzd M.hdn^ and marned him. 
subsequently to Mah Barm, sister of M. Aziz Kokah. (Ho. 21). 

In 981, AT. AhduiTrahlm a<.*oompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan 
(p. 325). In 984, AT. A. was appointed to Gfujrat, Vazir Kh.4n having the manage¬ 
ment ol the province. In the 25th year’, he was made AiVV ’.d/iz;, and three years ^ 
later, Prince Salim, ' Soon after* he was sent against Sultan IVIuzaffar of 

GTijrat. Muzaffiir, during the first Guj rati war, had Mon into the hands of Akbar:8 
pfljcers. He was committed tAhe^ charge of Mumlm KIi4n (Hp. 11), and after his 
death, to the care of Shah Man^^r the Blwau (Ho, 122). But Muzaflar mah aged, 
in tlie23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the KAt’his of JiMgaph, 
noticed or Oared for by Akbar's officers. But when I’timad Khan was sent -to Gujr4t 
to tvlieve Bhih4bucldin (Ho. 26), the servants of the latter joiiied AIuzafFai-, pud tho 
GujrAt rebeUion commenced. Aluzaffar took Ahmadabad, and reiyruiied, with the 
treasures that fell into his hands^ {Dide Q^buddin, Ho. 28), an army of 40,000 
troopers. Mirza AMurrahiuii had only 10,000 troopers to oppose hini, and though 
his officers advised him to wait for the m^rival Of Qulij Khan and the Mvalwah 

® He Was the nephew of Hasan K^ r that the Khnn/iidabs of Mew.atwere 


of Alewdt, {Bad, 1, 361). In the I chiefi}'^ converted Januhah K/uputs. 

fourth Book, of the Am, Abitlfazl says ' 





coiii.inf'tiiit, DostKli5,n Lodf, M. ’A.’« j'J/jV S/iams/;;’/', remindwl him not to Hpuil Iiia 
ttiirclu and claims to tlie Kh&u Khaiiansliip. ]\1,’A. then attacked Muzuffar and 
dcicatnd him io the reiuarlcable battle of Sarkg, tlireo i!o.y ironi Ahwadabml. Oh the 
arnval of the Malvfnh contingent, M. ’A. defeated htuzatfiir a second time ncarlSh'tdot, 
JVI ulcaftUr coiiocaKwl liimsvlf in Ea jpqilah. 

For tliwo two. Tictories AUbar made M.’A, a comtnander of Five aijousand, and 
ifit: j him tno ,coveted tiole of Ivhan Ifhanan> tor this reason Jlistoi'iaiie yeuerally 
y.’ call him Muy.a Khan Khanan. 

When Gujritt was finally conquered, M. Khan Khdnan gave his tvbole property 
to his soldiers, even his inlotand, which was given to a soldier who eamo last mid 
said,^ he had not received anya.ing. The internal alf-drs of Gujrat being settled, 
QuliJ IClian y\a.s left in the province, and lVf.*A. i'<*ioincd the Conrt,, '■!!' 

^ In the J-lth year he jnesented to Akbar a copy yf his Persian tranelatiqii 'of 
•Bnbar’s Chaghtai Memoirs { Wdqi’df i Bdhart).^ 

'I’o wards the end of the same year he was appointed Fai:!!., and received Jannimr 
ns bnt in i'l.i9 his jagir was transferred to Multan, and ho received ovden, 

to take T’hat'bah (Hind). Passing by the Fort of Snhwan,® he took the Port of hnk’U, 
wiiivdi was considered the key ot the country, just as Gadhi is in Pengal and Barak- - 
nmlah in Kashmir.” After a great deal of fighting, Mirzd Jcfnl Beg (hlo, 4?), ruler 
of T’hat’hah, made peace, which M.’A., being bard proH.sed for provision?, willingly 
accepted. 8ahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. J/uu Beg was to Tisittha 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza I'rieh, M.’A.’s elde.st .son, was to marry JUni Beg’s 
daughter. But as M. Janf Beg after the rains, delayed to carry out tlio stipulations. 
M. A. moved to T’hat’hah, and prepared himself to take it by assault, when M. Jilui 
Beg submitted and accompanied M.’A. to Court.” Thus Sindh was annexed. s 

Wlien Sultan Murad assembled, at Balironch (Bi-oach), his troops for the conquest ” 
of the Duk’hiu, Akbar despatched M.’A. to his assistance, giving him Bbibsa, as jdgfr. 
After delaying there for some time, M.’A. went to Pjain, which annoyed the Prince, 
Oimigh M.’A. wrote him that Kfyah ’Ah' KbaiB of Kluiudes was oil tho point of 
jenuug the Imperialists, and that he would come with liim. When M.'A., at last 
.joined head quarters at Fort Chdndor, 30 Jeos from Ahmuduagar, he was slighted by tho 
Pnnee ; and, in cousequonco of it, he hesitated to take liu active part iu the one rations, 
leaving tho command of his detachment chictly in tho hands of M. Slifibrukh (i\o. 7), 
Only on one occasion after MniAd’s departure fi-om Abrnadnagar, he took a prominent 

partm the war. Mu’feiuidnddaulah Snhail Khun tferiggs, IT, 371; Ill, 3.18) threatened ' 

I rince Murrid, nho had been persuaded by Ids officers not to engage with him. M. 
A., Rujah ’All Klmn, and M. Slidhrukb, therefore took it upon' themselves to fight 
. 10 tnemy. Moving in Jnmada 11,1005 from Hh.ilqiur, M.’A. met Suhail near tho 
town of^ Ashti, 12 kos from Pathrf. The fight was unusually severe, Elijah ’All 
Khan with fi ve of his principal officers and five huudred troopers were killerl (Briggs 

. V ;Jt7. 105^^ 

" AL.o calledSiwi.^l-aij,on tho hank 

of the Indus. Lak'iii (Lukkee) lies a 
little aontb ot SaluviiiK 

Ihe coiiqucyt oi Siiidli forms tho 


enhjecfc of a M'asnawi by Mulhi Shikcbi, 
wli/.mi Abulfazl iiieiitions below lunong’ 
ibe poobH of Akbar s a,:i^e. 
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IV, 32 i). The night vnfc An end to the cngageniont; but each party believing itself 
vietoxioua, remained utider arms. WJien next morimig, M/A/s troopers went to the 
■nv(}i‘ [near »SVipa, J^'lrLs'hlah] to get water, they were attacked by 2o,(K10 ot tho 
mieiny’s horse, Daulat Xlian who commanded M/A.’a avanigaard^, said to him/' It is 
dying a useless deatl). to fall fighting with but 600 troopers against such odds,” Do , 
you forget Dihli?” asked M.’A. “Jf wo keep up/' replied Dauhit Kh/n, “ against ,, 
such odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis; and if wo die, matlers rest withdod.” 
Qtislra of Barha' and several other Bayyicls were near ; and onheaiing M. ’A.’s resolution 
to fight, he said, “ Well, lot us fight as Hindiisi/ttiis, nothing is left but death; hut ask 
the Khdn .Khauau what he means to do.” Daulat K’haii returned, and said to M/A* 
Their numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place where 
we can find you, should we he defeated.” Under the corpses,” said M. 'A, 'I'hcrc- ' 
nporx they charged tlie Hank of the enemy and routed them. After this signal victory, 

Id /A. distributed 75 lacs of I\ii])oe.s among hi.s soldiers. At the request of the Prince;. 
p/A. w'us soon after recalled (lOOd), 

In the same year Alah Uinii, M. 'A/s wife died;'' 

In tho 4Xth yea:i\ Pnuce Ihmyal was appointed to the DaVhln, and, M/A, was 
ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. Tho town, as is knowm from tho 
histoi'ies, vvas taken aider a siege of 4 months and 4 days,® M/A* then joined the 
Oouid, bringing with him Bahadur ibn i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Mizam Bh?ih, 
Danyal was appointed governor of the laewly conquered territory, which wa-s called 
by Akbar Ddndes,^ aud married to Jana Begum, iVl.’A/s daughter. Tho Khan 
Ivhuiian w’-as also ordered to repair to Ahiuadnagar, to keep down a party that had 
in;ulo the son of Shah 'All, uncle o/Muidaza, Kizam Shall. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dak/hin did not improve. In the 
3rd year of Jabangir (1017), IVI/A. promised to bring the war to a close in twm years, 
if ho received a sufiicient numher of troops. Shahzadah Parwiz, under the 
&hip of A(;af JUiau, Mari Singh, Khan Jaluin Lodi, and others, wore appointed to 
a.s.sist MVA. Be took the Prince in the rains froru Bmhanpur to Balag'hat; hut in 
eonscqucnco of f/ho Usual cluplici'ty and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
nriny sulteved iVoiil want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M.'A* was compidled 
to eoncludo a treaty dishonorable for Jahangir, who appointed Kh&n Jahan Lodi as 
ills successor, and sent Mahahat Khan, subsequently M.'A/s enemy, to bring tho 
Tmsuccu'ssfnl cotmnander to Courh 

In the 5th year, M. TL received Kalpi and Qananj as tiipUj with orders to crush 
the rebels in those districts p* 324, note). Some time aftemards, M/A. was 
again sent to the Dal/hin, as matters there had not improved; but he did not gain 
any advantage either. . I, 


^ The Buyyids of Bnrha conBulerqiJ it 
their privilege to fight in, tho Jlardival, 
Or van. Vide No. 75^ 

® Abulfazi and the Lucknow edition 
' of FiriJitah* call the eunuch who mur¬ 
dered Cband Bibi or ^ 

Briggs has Jlmnid Khan, For NUiang 
which Brii:;gs gives, all copies of 


the Akbavnamah and the Mausir have 
Ahlumg AJidn. Tho Lucknow Fd. of 
Firishtah has AJtang IDuio. The dif¬ 
ferences, .moreover, between Abulfizl aud 
Fi.ris.htah in details arc very remarkable. 

® A comliination of tho w'ords DdnyM 
and Khdmlcs. 
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Ill the 11th year (102^) Jahaugfiv at lutjt, despatchod Princo iChurram, to whom 
he had j'^iv’^eii tin*, title of. JSh/i-h/ Jahaiig'ir lixed his residence at Monelil in. 

'Mai wah, in order to be nearer the scone of war, \vl\ile Sluih Khnvram selecfced .Burhanpuv 
: as Head Quarters. Here the Prince also ■ married the daughter of Sliahnawaz Khfiii, 
M. /A. B son. Add Sbdh and Qutbulmulk senf tribute and submitted, and .Jabdngfr 
bestowed upon 'Adil Shall the title of Farzand (son); and ’Aiiibar Malik hended uvoi* 
the keys'of Abmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Par^nnahs of Bnlag’hat 
which he had conquered, »S]iah Khiirra-m then appointed .M.'A, ^uha.hdar of 
Khandos, Bardr, and Almiiidnagar, whilst . S.hab.nawdz Khan was apiiointed ‘to 
Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 artillery in the Dak'bin, Shah Khurram 
joi)icd liis father at Mandn, where now honors awaited him^.^ 

In the loth year, Malik *Ambar ‘broke’U.e treaty, and fell upon theT'hanahdars of 
the Mughuls, Darab Kbiin,, .IVL 'A/s second son, retreated frota BahVghatto BMapur ; 
and driven from there, ho went to Burhanpur, where he and hi,'- father were besieged. 
On Slnihjahan's approach, the bcbiegors dispersed. 

In the :17th year, (1031), Shah Abbas of Persia attacked Qaudahar, and 
Shahjalian and Abdurrahmi were called to Court, to take the oommand against the 
Peraiausj but before they joined. Prince Parwiz, tbrougdi Niir Jahau’s intlueiictv had 
been appointed lielr-appareiit, and Mahabat Khan bad been raised to the dignity of 
Khan KM-ndn. Shahjahan rebelled, returned with M.’A. to Mandu, and then 
moved to Biirhanpiir. On the march Ihilher, Shahjahaii intercepted a letter which. 
M. A. Jiad se(;retl;/ written to Maluibat Khau, whoreupor). ho imprisoned iiiiu and his 
son Darab Kiian, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon - after .on 
parole. Parvviz and Mahabat Khan had, in the rneantimo, arrived at. the Karbadda'h 
to capture Shalijahiin. Bair cm Beg, an officer of Shabj ah fin's, had for this reason 
removed all boats to the left side of the river, and siiccossfallj prevented the imperials 
from crossing. At M/A. s advice, Sh/ihjahaii proposed, at this time, au ai'^mistice. 
lie marie M, A. swear upon the Qorau not to betray Mm, and sent him as ami>avSsador 
to Parw{/,. Mahabat Kban, knowing that the fords would not tiow be so carefully 
w^atchecl as before, effectod a crossing, and M.*A., forgetful of his oath, joinod Prince 
Par W12, and did not return to Shahjahan, avIio now fled from BviiMmpdr, rnarching 
tlirough Talingauab to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabat and M. A. followed him up a short- 
distance beyond the Tapti, M. A. wrote to Ihijah Bbini, a principal courtier of the 
Daulatsh/ilu party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. A.) would do every thing in'his 


^ “ Since the time of Tirmir no Prince 
had received this tiile'" Madnr. Shdh. : 
Khnrram received subsequently the title 
of Shdhja/idny which he retained as ki'ag, 
in corjunction witli the titles of Qdhih 
Qirdn i JSdni and A’Id Ilazral 

The last title bad also been 
used ]->y Sulai man i Kararanl, King of 
Bej)gal. Aurangzeb, in imitation of it, 
atl opted the title of A’Zd KMqdn. 

He received the title of ShdhjaTidrt 
and was made a Sihdzdri, v>y Covnrnander 
of Thirty Thousand, personal (brevet) 


rank, and a contingeut of 20,000 {az ml 
wadmifahy^ big former contingent 

phis au increase in troops). He was alco 
allowed a Oxadalt (vide p. 306), likewise 
a CHS tom that had not been observed 
sinpe the age of Timur, Jabangir oveu 
came down iVoni the Jdiarokah (tlie'win¬ 
dow in the State hall, faoiiliar to all that 
have seen the halls of the palace.s of Ag¬ 
ra h and Fathpur Bikri). and placed a 
dbsh full of jewels and gold on Shahja- . 
ban's head, distributing the wlxole *(ag 
niisdr) among the Amirs. ‘ , 





power to detain tlie imperial army, if Ibe prinoe would allow liis mu to join him, Eajab 
Bilim replied that the prince had still from five to six thoasand follower, and that ho 
w(Hrid kill M.’A.’s sons, should it c<)me to a fighti Shdhjahun then moved into iBongal and 
Bihar, of which he made Dd-rdb Khdn, who had evidently attached himself to the prineo, 
OoTernor, Idahahat ELhan had in the mean time returned to Ilahahdd to oppose Shah- 
jahan, and had plaeed M.’A., who looked upon him with distrust, under surveillance. 

. In the 21st year, Jabarigir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M, ’A, ip court, where 
be was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards retired to his jagir at, 
Mhor, when Mahilbat Khan followed him and sent hiia hack to DiliU. goon after 
the fodnre of his scheme of retaining possession of .TaJiangirs person, and the 
return of the nionarch from Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Knr Jahnn now 
appointed M/A. to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been completed, M.’A. 
took ill at Lalior, and on his arrival in Dihli, he died at the age of seventy-two, in fcho 
end of Jahangh-8 21st year {1036}. The words Khdji SipaUsdlm* M (whore is the 
Khan Commander) are the tirihli of his death, 

M. A.’s great dpods are the conquestn of Gujiit and Sind and tlm defoat of 
'Suhail Khan of Bijapdr. During Jahangii-'s reign, he did nothing remarkable; nor 
was ho treated with the respect which he had enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbnr, 
though ho was allowed to retain his rank. For nearly thirty years, he had been 
serving in the Dak’hin, Ever}^ grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret 
friendship with the rnlem of the Dak’hin, and Abulfazl, on one occasion, gave his 
fatwd that M.’A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of Malik 
Ambar; and Muhammad Ma’^um, one of his servants, once informed the emperor 
that he would find Malik Ambar’s correspondence in the possession of ’AMurrahim 
of Lak’hnau (Ko. 197), who was much attached to M.’A. MnhAhat Khan was appointed 
to enquire into this ; hut ’Abdurrahim of Lak^hnau would not betray his frlond. 
People said, M. A.’s motto^ was, ‘ people should hurt their enemies under the mask of 
friendship,’ and all seem to have been inclined to blame him for maliciousness and 
tkithlessness. He used to get daily reports from his nowswiiters whom be had posted 
at various stations. He read their reports at night, and tore them up. But ho was 
also provm-biai for his liberality and love of letters. The i is a 

splendid testimony of his goaierosity; it shows that he was the Mecienas of Akbar’s age* 
People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ’AH Sher [vide p. 101, note 4.) M.A. 
wrote Persian, Turldsh, Arabic, and Hindi with great fluency. As poet he wrote under 
the name of MaMm, 

Though his father had been a Shi'ah, M.’A* was a Sunni ; hut people said, he 
was a Shi’ah, but practised taqiyyah? 

M.’A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Pahim. People said, he was the son 
of a slave girl; but he appears to have been aEajput. He grew up with M.’A.’s 
sons, and was as pious as he was courageous* He fell with his son Firuz Khdn 


' Called Maanr i Malxvmi in allusion 
to his name M. ’Abdur-Rahim. Vide 
Elliot’s Index (1st edition), p. 377. ^ 

® Wherever Shi’ahs are in the minori- 
ty, they practise, if necessary, faqiyijah 


( fear, caution), i a, tbey do 

as if they were Sunius. A Shi’ah my 
even vilify hia ^ own sect, K his personal 
safety requires it. 
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arwl 40 abtotKluTits in the with had imprisoned bb maBtet, 

M.’A. built him a tomb in Dilili, which is iuhv called, Nilak BurjyUC^^' HuiruiyuuV 
tomb. (Ai;dri)(^r.atmdid.) ' ^ 

M. ‘A. outlived his four sons. 

i. Mi-rzd Irieh (or Vnjy Shahiatods Kfidn BaJicUhir (Fo. 255). When young 
used to be called Khin Khdndn ijatvdu. He distinguished himself by his courage. In 
the dOtli year of Akbar he was made a Commander of 400; In the 47th year, after 
hght willt Malik got wounded, ho received the title of Bahddur, 

During the reign of tTabiingii' ho was called Shahnawuz Ilhan i^vid€ Tu?uik» p. 115), and 
was mtide a Coniman.der of Pive Thonsiind. Ho died iii 1028 fi'om oxpi^ssive diinking. 
(17/A* Tiizukfp. 270). 

Two of his sons are mentioned in the JMclMdhndma/i. Khan. lU- 

was Kiujdar of Iiangrah, and retired * foolishly’ from puhlic life in Kabi II, 1040. But 
he was re-employed and a Commander of Three Thousand in ll)55 {FddiMhndmak 
Xl^pp. 4Bd, 723). '2. Liishkai'shikan Khun. Ho got in 1047, a present of 4000 3^.^ 

, and received an appointment hi Bengal. , • 

" Hishuriaus call ShahuawA^ generally SMknmcdx KJid/h i JalidvmrL to 

distins^iilsh him frcun Shalnmwux Khan i IpufaiYi, a grandee of fethahjahan, 

2; Mirzd Bdrd^ Bdi'dh-Khdru He has been montioned above (p. 337). W-lieii 
Sbuhjidian madb Mm Governor of Bengal, he retained his wile, asou^anda daughter, 
and a son of 3hahnavvaz Khan as hostages (^arghimdl)F^^^^^^ the pnnee after tbo 
tight near tM Tons (Ikmarcs) had again to go to tho Hakliiu, he wrote to I)a^^ 

' K move to Ga.dbl(]Nf. W. entrance of Bengal) and Join him. Baiab wiotc him 

that he could not come, being besieged by the zammdars of the place. lie fell at last 
into the hands of Parwiz and Mahabat Klhm, and as Jahangir had ‘ no objectionsV 
Aluhahat executed him (1035>, wrapped his head in a table cloth, and sent it to his 
father Mf A. as a present of a ^ melon.’ A short time before, ’Ahdiillah Khun had 

lulled BaraVs son and a son of Shahnavtriis Khiiii. 

3. Mirzd lluhman DM, His inother belonged to the Sandfihas of Amarkot. 
Though very dissolute, he vvaa most likcdj by Ms father. He died, at Balapnr, about 
the same time as Ms eldest brother. Vide Tu^uk, p. 315. Ko one <hmM to iiirorin 
Ms father of the (went, till peoples sent at labt tho famous saint Ha'/.rut Tsa of Sindh. 

ioM.'A. on a visit _ 

4, :Mlnd JLmrtdhk He grew up without education, and died when young. 

30. B-a'jaH Singh, son of Bhagw^n Baa 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Rajah Bhagwiiu Das (No. 27). Kuro- 
ponn Historians say that he was the adopted son of Rajah Bli. D., but Muhamnuuka 
Historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps because Hindus make ab?ohik- 
ly no diilbreuce between a real and an adopted son. He is also known under, the title 
of Mirzd Bdjak, aitd Akbar bestow(3d upon him th« title of Farzemd (son). 

He joined Akbar with MaU (p. 329). In 984, he was appointed against 

Eana Kika, and gained, in 985, the great battle near Gogandah.^ Rajah RiMiKali of 


* The best account (d‘this battle is to 
be found in Badaotii, who wiis an cyc- 


wltuess. Bad, 11. 230 to 237. 
whole is left out in Briggs. 
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WAS killeil wUh lxi» sons, whilsi- the Jlaiia himself in the meUe vniii wounded 
by Man Singh. A.kbaA however, felt annoj^eiJ., because M. S. did not follow hi« 
nctorj, and n allied Jiiin. 

When Bhaicwaii Das was appointed gov-ernor of thoPanjab, M. S. eoixiiriaiKled 
the along tlie liidusl In jear 01)3, Prince M. Muhammad Hakim 

died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the eounky in order. He rejoinedAkbar 
nc^uv the Indus witlrM. Muhammad Hak^^ sofis (M. Aftasyab and .M, Kaiqiihifid),; 
but was soorn after sent back to Kabul, where ho chastised the Eaushanis who, 
like other Afghan tribes, were gw to predatory incuTsions. After the death of 
Pu'riah Bn- Bar, in tko war with the M. S. was appointed to the command! 

of tiuwarmy in Kahid, in siipeite Zain Khan Kokah (No. 34) and Hakim 
■Ahul Path. He was also put in charge of ZahulistAn, as Bhagwau Das had a fit of 
madnes.s (p. 333). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled in consequence of loud complaints 
of the people against the puts and M. to the KAbulis, and was 

appoiutod Governor of Bihar, to which province the (uy/uL-f of tlie Kachliw^bas had 
been Irimsfevrcd, 

After the death of Bhagwau Das in 398, M. S., who hitherto had the title of 
Mnrtwar, received from Akbar the title of Eajah and a Corn in and of Five Thousand. 
In Bihar be punished several refractoiy'Zamiudars, as IVnuiu Mall and Itajab. Sing 
Earn, and re(M^ired their tribute. , 

The principal cveftty of Man Singh's life from 997 to 1G15 are given in Sic*\vnrt w 
History of Bengal, (pp. 114 to 121).* In the 35th. year, M. S. ‘inviuled Orissa by way 
ol'Jhaikand (Ohuttia K%piir). The resnit of this expedition was the cession of Puri. 
In the 37l:h year, when the Afghans under Kbwajab. Sulaiman and Khwhiah 'llHinan 
attacked ruvi, hi; S. again invaded O^jpa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to 
the Dihli einpire. In the 30th year, i\I. S. continued his conquests iu Bhati (the 
eastern po.rtiori« of the Suiidarbiin), and built, in the following year, Akbarn agar, or 
Eajmahall, at a place w^hich Sher Siuih, before him, had selected as a convcnieiij, spot, 
as also Salimuagar, the Fort of Shorpur blurchah (Mymeiising). The whole of ihiMtern 
Bengal on the right side oftlie Brahmaputra was likewise aniiexcd^ In tho 41st year, 
M. S. married the sister of Lachmi NaiAin, lldjah of Kach Bihar, who had declared 
hlinselfa vassal of the Mnghul empire. In the;- same year, M. S. took dangerously 
ill rt Gdiorag'hat, when the Afghans afcfcac)ced'^ him. They were soim after driven . 
buck by Himmat Singh, ono of M. S. s wons,^ into the Sundarbau. In the 42Tid year, 
M, S. had to send a detachment under Hijai/ Kfian luto Kikdi Bihar for tiie protection 
of Luchnii. Marain. In the 4(ith yeai% M. S., at Akbar s reqiiest, joined tho Dak’hiu 
w’-ar. Thinking that tho Afghans, in con sequence of the death of tlieii Icadiu*, tlie rich 
’rHAofG-liorag’hat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed bis son Jagat Singh (No. 160) 
itis deputy, and joined Prince Salim at Aimii. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and 
was succeeded byMahdSingh, ayouiigov son, or grandson, of AL S^ The Afgluins under 


* The name of" Sayid’ KliAu (uLk 
xvidch occurs several tinu's in Stewart, 
k r., ehould be coiTOchid to Said Klian 
tl;o same grandee xvhose 
biography was given above (p. 331), 


Such as take an interest in the History of 
.Bengal and Orissa shoidd m/ike use of'the 
Akbarnamah, wliich contains nmuy new 
tacts find details not given in Slcw.irt. 

^ He died in 1.005. 





TTsmaii us«d t]u« opportunit^Y, def(?aio(I, in ilit* * '.U)tb _yeai*, tL« iinportals iiearBhadrak in 
Orissa, k>jid ^.coupied a great portion of Bengal. M, S. then l>asi(‘i\ed baxjk over Ralitls, 
and dtdeated the .Atglidns near Sherpur'Atai, a town of the Sirkar of »Sliarifabad, wLioh 
extended from Baidwan to Fath Singh, S. of Murshidabad. Atter this victory,which 
obliged Usman, to retreat to Orhsa, AX. S, paid a visit to the Kmperov who promoted 
hivn to a (full) command of Seven Thousand, Hitherto Xh'vo ThonsaucI had boon the 
limit of promotion. .It is noticeable tliut Akluu* in raisinil' 31* ^* to a coiiirnaiid of Seven 
Thonsfuid, placed a ilindu above e.veiy Alubnmmadaa oilicer, tliangh,'soon sifter, IVL 
v^hahrukh p, 312) and iVi, A.zfz .h-okah (jSfp. 21) wove raised to tbo same dignity,, 
M. S. remainod in Bengal till 10.13, whinnthe siclmess the emperor induced 
him to resign his appointment, in order to bo in the capital. The part which ho played at 
the time of Akbar’s death is known from the Histories, Jahangir thought it prudent 
to overlook the conspiracy which, the Eajah liacl made, and sent him. to Bengal But 
soon after (1015), he was recalled and ordered to quell distu.rl)ances in Eahtas (Bihar), 
afteiv wdiicb Re joined the einperoT. In the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign, ho was 
permiUcMl to go to his home, where he raised levie.s in order to serve with M. 
’'Abdurraliun (Ar(j, 29) iu the Dak’hin war. 

, M, a died a natural death in the 9th yem* bf J.'s reign whilst in the Dakhin* 

■ Sixty of hi^ fifteen hundred wives biirned therusoives on the funeral pile. At the time 
of inks death, only oim of his niimerous sons alive, Bhao Singh, regarding whose 
succession to the title Tuzuk i Jahangm, p. 130, 

J. The ground on wdiich the Taj at Agrali stands, belonged to 3Tnn Singh.- 
>4'^ Bl. Mxiiiaiumad QulB Kiia'n Ba;rla''s, a dc^scendn.nt of the BurTiiaqs(’?)J 
He served under Humaydn, and bedd Aluitan as , In the bogimiing of 

j^Akbars reign, Im conveyed, together with Sliam^^ Atgah 15) the princclses 
k' froiu Kabul to Iudja.His wiibsaquoiitly transferred to Nagor. . For a 

short time he was also Governor of Aldlwah. 

In the 12th year, he Was sent against ' Iskandar Khdn Uzbak (mWe No. 48) 
in Audi). Alter the death of Khan Zainan, Iskandar , fled to Bengal, and Andh was 
gi\ren to iVi uluinmuKl Qiili Khan 

Ho s\ihsctpLcntly scrvedhiuder Mun im Khdn in Bilidr and Bengal. In tlie 19tb 
year, when Bdvid had witlulrawn to SatgAnw {HdgK^ despatched 

31. Q. Kb. to follow up the A%bdns, whilst he TOmaiued with Edjah Todar Mall in 
Taufhih to settle financial niatters. y’VVhen M. Q. .Khan arrived at Satganw, Baiid 
withdrew to Orissa, to which country neither 31, Q. Khan nor his ofHcors hu.d much 
inclination to go. .From Batganw, AX. Q. Khrm invaded tbo district of Jesar (Jessore), 


^ So in the 3XSS.; but the name Bar- 
maq isvtuy doubtful Being a VBarids,’ 
be belonged to that Ohaght/ii tribe which 
traced it.«: descenttdor w^f 
--the .AISS. Jia\m vaih.)Uis forms for this 
»'^>thcvSdiancosteiu)f Tiiuiir. 

*1 ko tbo correct form, tiio 

pubstitiUiou 0 ? a renowned name in 
Mnhanmifidau History, would not appear 


altogether impossible. The MSS. of i 
MiuUir hav:r Bi f 

beginning of the Alcbarnamah,’ Ahulf 
says that this 8th ancestor of Timuu v 
the first that held the title of harl 
which means the same as shvj 

kvave. Another Barhk bad been nu 
tioned^ above on p. 20(1 An Ai 
Chakii BarbW served with dlsthicti 
under Tmuir. 







where Sarmadx, a fdend of DaikVa, had rebellod; biit the iinperiivliste mot , with no 
fimecosB, and returned to Siatgdnw. Mvio'ini Khan at last ordered Todar Mall to jom 
M., Q. Kiian, and subsequently, both moved into Orissa. Soon after pai?sing the 
froatieiy M. Q. KMu died at Medmpdr (Midnapore), Bamazan, llSii. H€> H^ems 
tdhavfo died a natural death, though some accused one cf his etiunchs of foul play. 

His son, Mimii Farldnn^ Barlds (No, 227). He served under M. ^Abduri'ahim 
(No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in lOOl, J4m Beg (No. 47) to Court. He was a 
coiniiiiinder of Five Hundred. Under Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held,'in 
the 8th year, a command of Two Thousand, when ho served under Prince Kbumm 
against Edna Amr Singh. He died during the expedition, 

His son Mihr *AU Barlas was mfule by Jahangir a oommauder ot‘ One Thousands 
82. Tarson Kha'n, sisleFs srin of Shah Muhamriiad Saiftil Mulk. 

In Histories he i» called Tarson Muhnxtunad Khan. Saiful Mutk had been an 
independent ruler in Crharjistan (a part o| Khimasan); hut he laad to submit to 
Tahnuisp (A. H. 940.) 

Tai’son Khan was in the service of Bah’4m Khan (No. 10), and ioined Akhar, 
when Bairtiin fell into disgrace, Akbar sent him together with Hdji Muliammad 
8istfuxi (No. 56) to see Bairam, on his way to Makk{fh, as far as N%or, then the; 
frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently promoted, to the post of a Coxa * 
mander of Five Thousand, and wius for some time Governor of BhakTkar and then of 
Patan in Gujrdfc. lathe Slst year, he served in IlajpiUana, No. 44. In the 


Gujrdfc. la the Slst year, he served 
28i'd yeaa:, he was made Eaxijdir of Jaunpdr, at the same tiine that Mulla AIuhammad 
Yazdi (tfide p. 189) was appointed Qazilqurit and ^adr of that Sirkai*. When tiie 
Jauupur Eebellion broke out, T, Kh. ^with other faithful Amlt^ moved to Bihdr 
against Bahmlur Khan and Arab Khan, who were joined by Khan 

Faranklnidi (No. 167). In the 27th year, ho served underA'I. ’AHz Kokah in Bih4r. 
When the Qaqshals (No. 60) left Ma’^uun Khan and joined the Imperialists, M, Aziz 
sent 1\ Kh. to Gl)or.4g’hat, where most of the Qriqshals had jagu’s. T. Kh. stayed at 
Tijpiir (Dinagopore), settling matters, when Ma’^um Khan came with a lm-ge army 
from Bhati and plundered Western Bengal, approaching even the environs 

of Tauejah j ho also sent a detachment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the Port 


correctly .my MS8. He came in contact 
with Salim Khan and Taj Khan of 
Bengal, was killed, and his two sons, Tsa 
and Isma il were sold as slaves. They 
were suhsequoutly traced by Qatbuddin 
Kh4rt, ’IsiVe uacie,to Tunxn, nnd brought 
back. Tsa sc'on becamq^the chief of Bhati, 
and had twelve great zamir.diu’A depen¬ 
dent on him. Plonce he is generally called 
by Abulfazl Marzhdn i Bhdtit rul^r of 
Bliath He gave the Iinperia,lists po end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded 
with Tsa, the Valcil of Qutlu Khan of 




from Upper 13(jnj?at. W5inn flwUagain to, B and T. Khi . |)l'amve(l 

an pxppdition M, who had afforded Ma’^um siieJten The^ crossod the 

Ganges at Khizi-piir, which stands on the frontier of Blmtr, took Sunntii^jdnw, 
jduridored BaktarAp# (?), whfere ■rs4 used to live, and nearly caught Ma’puim At 
this jancturo, ‘rsa I'etiwned from an expedition to Kiich Bihar, and attacked, the 
Imporialists near BhowAl (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched thehvs.dves 
near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was eontinncd tor a long time both hy land 
and (jii the river. ,At onp time, T. iCh. with a small detachment eaine too near a 
position held by the enemy, and was attacked hj Ma’piim Khdn and wounded. 
Iimnodiatniy aftertyards ha was caught, and killed by (993), Fora relation 

of h is, llo. 4C)0. 

33. Qiya'Kha'nGung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means txh, ornament. Ghtnff, if it i? the Persian word, 
means ‘ dumV He semd under Humdynn, and held Kol Jalffi. On the approach of 
Hemii, he joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in DihK, and retreated with him. After Hernd’s 
defeat, Qiya was sent to Agruli, and was raised to the dignity of a commander of Kvo 
Thousand. - Several parganahs in Gwaliar having hcea given to him as tuyil, Qiya 
Ilban, in the 2nd year of Akhar’s reign, besieged Gwaliar, which was held bv Blul 
ICh&i, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwillidr had been the capital of 
the empire. Bhil Khan, thinking it impossible to hold the Fort for a long time, 
rrished* to hand it over for a consideration to Edjali Kamsdh, whose ancestors liad held 
Gw41i4r, when Qiyd Khdn arrived, and after defeating the Kiijah. prepared himself to 
besiege Bhil Kh4n. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agrah, ho sent a detachment to 

assist Qiy4, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

Ho was a friend of Bairdm, but was the first that left Mm and joined Akbaiv 

A few years later,. Qiya Khan joined Khfin Zamfln’s rebellion, but repented and 
was pardoned, at the request of Mun’im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. .Kh. was sent to Orissa, to settle niatters. 
He remaineil in Orissa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, and when, in tho 36th 
year, tho; Imperialists withdrew from that country, QutM Khdn seized upon Orissa, 

and besieged Qiyd Khan in some fort. Deserted by his soldiers. Q. Kh waa 
killed (989).» > vs . w,» 


jpiiuuuiu^ nas jounau. 

Khan (P), and Iqbil Kb4n (?) for Qliyd 
M'hdn, vide Br^gg, II, p. 1D4 The 

to not remark- 


* Soothe IMLddsw* Xho Sdwduih Bays 
tiiat Kaijah B4msah mth, a large force of 
EajpdU had come to besiege Gwaliar. 
Firishtah instead of Bhii Khan (Akbar- 
namah, Sawanih, Badaoin) has Suhail 


I, p. 237), where the native editors have 
given three wrong names among twelve, 

vh,y ^ 


P, 237, last line, for Amin JKkdn 
K(hM, read Zhin KMn Kokah (Ko. 34), 
P. 238, 1. 1, for Shuid* JLhdn, rtiad 



% more violent, as we have an additional 
uiif ajxd Idm, 


incomplete, and does not coincide, 
althoixgh be say® so, with the nudiber of 
Panjbazfirfs given in the 

^ SJoTcruval /ri-kVti/nc. n-P AU.n fP...!__ .f. A. _T * .1 



How untnistwortby orir printed edi¬ 
tions are,^ may be seei. jProm Khafi 
Khan's List of CommandeAS of .Five 
Thoasand under Akbar {£df AibL Indies 


^ Seyeval copies of the Tabaqat ^^’hich 
I have consulted, say that Uiy4 Khan died 
in984(?). 








Tardi RMn (^6. 101), Us son, was a Commandei’ bt Wltnen ITundrp'l. Tta 
ivjcoinpiiiiiod Prince DiUiyjil to the Oak’hin, but fell lalei' iu disgrace. Iti Ihe 49t]i 
year, he was ror^tored and promoted to a comEiand of Two Thousand Five IJundvcd^ 
a.nd ^'ot a present of 5 lacs of Eupees, ., 


V. Commanders of Hour Thousand JFwe JI'umlvBd* r 

34. IZain Klin/n,^ non of Khwajah. Maqt^ud of Iltirdt. 

His father, .Khwajah Maq^ild ’All, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. The nnmo of 
bis luothor was Picli.ah d4n Aim^^ah; she was one of Akbafs nm’ses. On Ilnniayiin’s • 
du^ht to l^ersia, Maq^ild was always near the howdali of Akbar’s mother, and remained 
attached to her in all her misfortunes. His brother wa,s Khwajah Hasan (Zaiu Khan s 
nnelo), whoso daughter married Prince Salim, She is the mother of Prince Parwl/., : > 
lu 993, Mivza Muhammad Ha.kira, Akbar’s brothor, had died, and Akbar 
crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zain Khan was at that time a commander of Two 
Titonsand and Five Hundred, and was sent against the ■Tdsufzaia. This tribe, says 
Abuifa/J, had formerly been in Qanibagh and Qandnhar, and had inyaded Kabul, 
whore a great number of them were killed by M. XJlugh Beg. The remainder set,tied 
at Lamgh.^mat, and subsequently at lobtaghtir. For the . last one hundred years, they 
had held tiie territory of Waijvir, and were notorious robbers. In Waijur, there was 
also a tribe of the name of Sultani, who traced their descent to a daugliter of Sultan 
Bikandar. The Yiisiifzais deprived them treacherously of their district; a few’', 
of the Sultatudcs, however, remained ih Waijur from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akb^ had moved agaiiist M, Miihainrnad Hakim, the 
chiefs of the Yiisidkais submitted, and one of them, Kalh. w^ent with Akbar to Agrah 
and was, hospitably treated. He fled, however, hut was caught by Sbamsuddin K.haf]. 
(No. 159) near Atak, and was sent back ; and altliongh Akbar continued to treat lii^ 
kindly, he fled again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zain .Khan move<l into the District of Waljiir (north of Pashawar), and punisj 
the Yfisufzais. Several chMs asked for pardon. After this he erected a fori 
Jakdarah, iu the middle of the country, and defeated the enemioivin twentydliree^h 
Ho had at last to ask for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Eajah .Bir .Bar and 
Hakim Abul Faith with gome troops. Zaiu Khan asked them to attack the Afghans, 
whilst he wovdd occupy the conquered districts, or he would attack the enemies, and they 
should hold the district. But Bit Bar and Hakim Abul Path, who were no friends of 
ZainKhan, proposed that they should attack the Yusufzais together,^ 
hack.^)Z. Kh. said, it would not do to return without better results from a country 
which had co.st so many sacrihoes ; else, the best thing they could do, wnis to return 
the same vvay they ho.d coino. But to this they would not listen, arid returned by 
another road (over Z. Kh. paid no attention to their insubordination and joined, 

tbera, chiefly because he was afraid they would denounce him at (i^ourt. As soon as the 
Alghfms saw the Imperialistfi retui'iiing, they attacked them in ever)^ narrow valley*. 
On passing the Girewah^ Balandii commanded the rear 


W^i 



^ As he was Akbar’s foster ^ brother, he 
is generally called in histories, Zain Khan 


Kokah. 

* Girewal. means a hill. 







^handdmtl), was so severely attacked^ tliat Lo had to faco them. Arvows and stones 
wore showered tVotn all skies on the Inipevialists> the soldiers got bewildered, atid the ’ 
horses ran into the train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Jvh., unable to pi’cveutf 
a routj rtished among the Afghans seeking death, when Jilnish Bahadur (^iTo. 23o) 
hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of the melie. In the greatest 
disorder the Impenalists reached the next station, when the mere i'ritnour of.au 
approach of the Afghans dis])ei.*sed the soldiers. In the darkness of night most ot. 
them lost tilleir Way, and several detachments entered the valleys occupied by tho 
Afghans. The enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe; but/ 
nc*xt clay they were all out odV This was the occasion, "wheu Bir Bar '^ith 500 olhcers 
/fell fmViiA p, 204). . 

In the aist year (994); Z. Kin operated successftllty against the Mahinands and 
Ghoris near Fashawar, who under their chief Jaldluddin Rausluim hai committed 
numerous predotions. In the next year, Z. Kh. was made governor of Zabnliijtaii iuct? 
Xvlan Singh, and moved, in the 3drd year, ag^aiiist the Yusufsiais. Alter eight months 
figliting, they submitted, but Z. Ivh, insisted on occuxjying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of^ the riv er Lajgovali 
Avliere their district commences. Dmdug the festival of the td t (iwyham 
(Bnqr in Zi Hnjjah), he surprised the Arghans, and took possession of the whole 
district, ereeiing^^a wherever he tlionght necessary, aiulhaving in each a sulhcient 
number of soldiers.^ 46.) ; 

in the 35th year, ho was scuit jbo punish sevoiwF .^^^^ zamfndars in the 

Most of thtun, as Eajah Budi (Badhi) Chand of p. 330), 

Kai Peftab of Alankot, Efijah Parisraiiv of Alount Janiu, E%h Basd of .Man, Uai 
Balbhadr of Lak’hinxxdr, &c., submitted and accotnpauied Z. Kh. to Court, tiiough they 
had an army of 10000 ltor.se and a hirC of loot soldlerSf^ 

Aft er liaving been made, in the 36th year, a Commander o.t Four Thousand, /. .Kh. 
was allownni an \ihim and a vaqqdrah {vido p. 60), and was apx>oinlcd, in the Jollowmg 
year, governor of the districts beyond the Indus up to the llinclii-kush, when new, 

opportunities olfcml for punishing the mountaineers. 

In the 4lst year, he was made a Commander of Five lboiisand, and governor of 
Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year. Prince Salim fell in love with Z. Ivh.s 
daughter, and married, her wOon after, though Akbar was displeased (vide p. 377,1. 4, 
from below). With tin; death of Jalal Khdn Eaiish/mi the disturbances in* Zubulistaii 
cmne to an end, and Z. 3G\. was ordered to Luhor, trom where Akbar, on his return 
from Burhaiipiir, called him to Agvah, y; 

Z. Kh. died in lOiO, partly from excc^ixa.ii™king\ lle^ 
instruments, and coniposod poems. As Said Khan (No, 25) for hi» euuuchc', and. 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) .for bis horses, so was Z. Kh. famous .tor his elephants. 

provisions to the next4/? kuHcihy 

J^ddkli dim (Unally I, p. , 167V 
flow old the use of the word dl^kdnaki 
isV iWiiy ho seen from the fact that it 
occurs frequently on Tribeivi and Satgatiw 
ihscrii>tions of the eighth and ninth cea-. 
turies of the Hijrah . 


• ^ Bueh foils were called T^hdnaJu^i now 
the common word for a police station, 

“ T'hd?iah nuaurs a corps of cavalry, 
ma-tchlockmen, and archers, stationed 
wiiJiiti an enclosure. Their duty is to 
guard the I'oads, to hold the places 
surrounding t.lio T’hanah, and to clospaich 
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A sofi of his, Slmkmllah (No. 373), «fc?e below, was a Oommaiidcr of Two liumlved. 

, Tlio mentioBs another son, Moghul Kiiftii, who served under Jahangir and' • 

ShAhjali&ti /w/ie PMshihn. II, p. 641), and died ISfch Bamazan 1067. He commanded 
for some time Fort Odgir in the Dah’hin, where the author of the Mahsir later found 
an inscription referring to hifii appointment. For a second daughter, hide p. 328. 

For Zain Khhn’s brother, No. 38. 

36. Mi'rza^Yu'suf Kha'll, eon of Mir Ahmad i Eazawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Maehhad, and was much liked by Akbar. In the 30th 
year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Fire Hundred. When Shahbaz lafwv 
left Bihhr for Bengal, M. Ydsuf Khan was sent froth Audh to keep Bilihr. In the 82nd 
year (996), when QAsta Khan (No. 69) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Eashmir as 
Thlet, He was much liked by the people of that country, conciliated Shams Chak, 
tliO ciairoapt of the throne, and sent him to Court In the 34th year (997), Alcbar 
yisited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation of the couutry. In 
the districts of Mararaj and Kamrtij. »-• e., the upper and lower districts on both sides 
of the Bahivt, river, he fixed the taxes at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called pattal, though a paUah originally is 
e(jual to 1 Big’hah, 1 Biswah <JIAM) of Akbar. Two and a half paiia/ta and a little 
move are equal to 1 Kashmiri Big’hah. Three kinds of grain pay taxes in Kashmir, 
and each village is assessed at some khariodrs of shtiM. A hharwdr is equal to 3 
mam, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal weight used in Kashmir is the ta'rh, which is 
equal to 8 sere of Akbar (vide p. 84, note 3). At the time of tlie Kadi' crop, they take 
Starks fcoTsa each patUih of wheat and vetches (indad). .The country having been 
recently annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs kharwars, which was 2 lacs more 
than Ijefore, the kharm&r being reckoned at 16 dims. For this sum, Altbar handed 
over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh. 

In the 36th year, oneofM.Y. Kh.’s Mutafaddis (revenueclerks) fled to court, and 
efeted that the revenue should be 60 per emit. \dah-pdnzAah) higher, and the kharwar 
Should be valued at 28 dims. M. Y. Kh. infonned Akbar that so high an assessment 
was an impossibility; but Akbar sent Qazi Niirullab and QAvi 'Ali to Kiishmir, to 
report on the revenue. As M. Y. Khdn’s people assumed a threatening attitude, 
Nimllah retunicd, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Shaikh 'ITwari (No. 167) to Kashmir. 

On bis arrival, some of M. Y. Eh’s people made a conspiracy, and stiired"*^'”^ 
np the malcontente of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the smi of 
M. Y. Kh’s uncle. The disturbances became so serions, that <J4zi'All and Hasan Beg 
returned to Hindilstfoi; hut the rebels blockaded the roads, and killed Q4zi ’AH. 
Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. Yadgux then read the in his 

name, and had dic.s prepared for striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed 
his speedy min. Without having any knowledge of tins rebellion, Akhsr mvisited 
Kashmir; but when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Ahulfazl. Y&ilgdr in vain tried to oppose Akbar at the frontier 
passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hfr&pur, where some of M. Y. Eh.’s men .spread at 
night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly arrived. In the confusion which ensued, 
Ydxlgar fled outside of the camp, accompanied by a servant of the name of Yiisuf. 
His camp was plundered, and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yiisuf, who had returned 


to get a horse for Uf^ mastev. They tortured hiin, tUl lie confessed w^hero was. . 

Soon after, they caught Mm and cut off Ills head. 

As M; Y. Kh. refused to remain in chai'ge of Kashmir under the increased revenue, 
the country was Jthdligct'k, and Shamsuddin Khdfi (No. 169) was apiwinted , 

Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time after, at Prince SalWs request, M.Y. Kh. 
was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Ddrogah of the Topkhanah, and 
received Jaunpur as tm/4l, 'oice Qulij Khdn (1002); but in the ddst year his was 
transfen'ed to Gujrat, to enable liini to serve M the Dak’hin. In the following year, 
when ^idiq of Harat (No. 43) died, M. Y. Kh, was appointed atdliq to Prince MurM, 
whom he joined in Baldpdr (Banir).* After the death of Prince Murid (p. 309), 

M. Y. Kh. distinguished himself together with Abulfazl in the Dak’hin wars, and laterf 
under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on wiiich occasion M. Y. Kh. 
is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar'e Court at Burhanpdr, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh. went 
again to Prince Banyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist AbuUazl and the Khaii'' 
Khinan at Balag’hit. But soon after, ho died of abscess at Jaluapdr’, in Jumdda II, of 
the same year. His body was taken to Mashhad. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at Sultanpur, which he looked upon as his Indian 
home* His contingent consisted exclusively of Holdlahs, whose w^ages he paid monthly, y/ 

,Euso 718 . 1. Mirzd Liuhhari qc^shihan Khdn (No. 376). Ho was under 
Akbar T’hdnahdar of Bir (Bast of Ahmadnagar), and got from Jahdngir the title of 
pafdar Khan, and a t^u^vZ in Bihdr. lu the 5th year (of Jabdngir), ho was promoted to 
the post of a Commander of 1600, with 700 horse, and was made in the following year 
pubahddr of Kashmir. In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. lu the 21sfc 
year, when Mahdbat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli, to intercept Mahabat a 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. In the 
beginning of Shdh tTahdn’s reign, he was made a Commander of 2500, and 2000 horse, 
received the title of ^afshikan Kh4n, and wsb again sent to Bir, where he remained 
tor a long cime. He withdrew at last from public life, got a pension of Its. 12,000 
jper unnum^ and lived at Ld-hor. He died in 1066. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Man$ahdd.rs of Kabul, and feas^iCd 
them on pork; and^ when called to Court, to answer for his conduct, he gave Jah4ug4r 
a lesson by saying that not only pork, but also wine was forbidden in. tho law. For 
this answer he fell into disgrace. 

2, Mirxd Emz Tie was a good Prose writer, aud wrote a History of 

the World, entitled 

8. Mirzd Afldtin, -^He lived with his brother.' He was subsequently made 
Mutawaili of Sikandrah (jikbar's tomb), where he died. 


^ My copy of the J'ahaqdtf ae also 
another MS. which I have seen, contains 
the following entiy^—^ At the time he 
was appointed to operate against 
Mdju, he died at Jannatdhdd in the 
Dah7mi, which is gemraUg called 


Jalndpiir: It is difficult to say how 
these words have found their way into 
some MS. of the Tahaqat, which was 
finished in 1001 A.* H., or nine years 
before M. Y* Khan’s death. % 






A rdatioti of M. Y. Klu, Mir ^Abdullali, was unclftr vShalijalian a Commander oi 
15()L) and ()(M) lior«e. Ho waa for Rome time Governor of Fort Dbariir, E. of Bir^ 
raoritioned above. Ho died in the year of Shiihjaliau. 


VL Com manden of Fqut 
Qa 'sim Kha^n. 




Se. Mabdi^ 

V - The Tabi^ifU nnenl-aonR him among ilie Commanders of Five Thousand. Me 
served iirst under M. 'ABhari, Babar’s third son, whose fostei* broilior he was. Hi® 
hroidur was (fhazaufar Kokah^ ). Humayiin, after the conquest of Gujratj 

had appoinied ’Askari to Ahinadabad. One night, when half dininlc, M. ’Ashan. said, 
*‘I am king and the shadow of God;*’when Ghazaufar gently replied, Thou art 
drunk, and hast lost thy senses,** at which all who W'ore j)resent. laughed, 'Aslcarx got 
enrnged, and impri.soi)ed Ghazanlhr; but he escaped, went to Sulfcau >3ahadur, king 
of Gujrai, who had retreated to , Fovt Oiu, and beitrayed the plans of *Askan» Bahadur 
) thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmad/ibiid, and drove the Pidnco away [vldo 

. Mfdidi QA,sim Khan'joino return from Persia, and was made 

‘ ill the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four Thousand. In tho Bdh year, 
Abdul Alajid A<;af Khan (.Yo. 49) had been.orderoil to pursue Klian Zanuin (iSFo. U) ; 
but entertaining dottbts regaiding his own safety, he lied to Garlia (Jabalpilr), 
.,M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, sent to Gapha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned, 
from daun})ur to Agrah, and was ordered to cap>ture ’Abdul Majid. When ]\r. Q. Ivh, 

, arrived ,at Garha, ’Abdul Majid fled to Khan Zanrian;l)ut the wretched slate of 
the country displeased AI. Q, Kli. so inuob, that without asking Akbar s permission, 
ho left Garha and "Went to Makkah. ’ From there he returned over Persia and 
Qandahar, and arrived, tolfvards the end of the IBtii year, at Ihiulanbbuv, which Akbar 
besieged, and asked to be forgiven, sending at the same time a line batch of Fersiaii 
horses as apreseiit.. Akka’ pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him 
Xrak'hnau ns 

‘Nothing elstvis known of him’ He had been dead lor somo tiino in 

lODI, when the IMbaqd^ v^slb completed, Husain Khau Tukriya (No. 53) was the son 
iqf his ai^ter and bis 8on-m-law. 

lie bad a vilin at Labor, which was called i Mahli QdHm Khan, mde 

Badaoni II, 90, 292, and Calcutta lieview for October, 1869 (Jahangirs Death), 

37, Muzafi’ar Eha'n i TiirbatP. 

Turhat is the name of a tribe (ulus) in Khurasan. His full nnnio is KhwAjah 
Aluzatlar ’All .Kluin i Turbati. He was Bairam’s Dlwiin. Bairam delegated him 
from Dipalpur to Sher ALuhammad. Diwahah (p, 317), who sent him in cliains to 
Akbar. Though Beveriil coiirtievs advised the Empex-or to kill MuzaiTar, he pardoned him, 
and made him *AmM (Collector) of the Pr.rganah of Parsaror. Subsequently Alibar 
imlde him iMvdn i Buyuidl (Collector of : the Imperial Stores, &c,), and at last Divan 
of the Empire, with the title of Aluzaffar KbAn (971)*' Hajah Todarmall was then 


* Ghazakfar means lion, BaddoJii 
(IL p. 125, h 8) calls him Cha^anfur 


’Be(j, The Ed. Bibb Indica Edition has, 
hy mistake, Ghanaafar, 






under him, x\coordm<^ to Badaom, the two qnavrelM incessantly, people said 

that the Rajah was abetter finariider ihanMur.aHar, whose iii'ccssion to otlloo was honor' ^ 
eclby the short iSJd/m (~~ 971), or 

I In the 11th year, he abolished the Jam! i liaqmi. This is the mime of the ' 
I'! ' assessment of the Bihli empire, which had existed since the time of liairem ; but the 
rent rollslicwed an assessment very different from the actual state of things ; ‘ for, on 
account of the ‘number of men (kasrat i mardumi i. g. Jcigir holders) and the unsettled 
state ((]alh i mldyat) oi the cotmtry, the rey^iiue ineroased in name (handm 
(fi/j&ddaA) .to sake of mere shew (Sard/ mciMd i vH^ This J aiird i Baqrni 
was now abothhed (utdcf Third Book, A^m i Dahsdlah), emd Mm^affar a 

rent roll jiccording to his experience and the returns Qarmngos. * The new rent roll 
was culled f or ih(? Roll of the present iictnal income ( p. :-}o2). 

As the law (pp. 255, 256, and p. 242) did not then exist, Mui'.affar Khan fixed 

the number of soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the MMzims (friends 
of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three classes.^ 

Ill the 12th year, it was reported that Muzaftar loved a bpy bf the name of Qat b. 
Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon M iizailar assumed the garb of a 
Faqir, and-went into the forest. Akbar was thus obliged to recall him, and restored 
the belovod. 

In the 17th year, amaiua for Chmjpar (p, 303) had sc^ed Akbar s Court* 
Muzolfar lost not only his goldnuihurs, but also his temper, and annoyed the Emperor 
80 much, that he was told to go to Makkah. Biit he has vo-called, and joiried the 
Court at Burat, which Akbar then besieged. In the 18th year (981), after hawing been 
forstvme timein Sdratigpnr in Malwah, he was appointed Fal'r/of the ETivpire,with tl»e 
title of Jumlatid Midk, But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had despatched a corps 
to tahe Rahtfis in South Uiliar, he ordered Muzaflar to join the expedition, without 
allowing him hrst to pay liis respects (?nV^e? Briggs 11, 249). Like his companiou, 
Khwaiah Sharnsuddm Khali (No, 159), M. distinguished himselfin the campaign, pur.ish- 


Sihaspalis^ lOOO dl. jper* 

Diuispahs, 800 d, .; 

Yakaspahs, 600 d. . 

1 st Cl iUBS Ryjpdts, 8(X) d. j . ' 

2nd ditto di‘tto, 600 d. 

(Akbarnamab). But at that time 40 ddmn 
were equal to 1 Akbavsbahi Rupee, 
which dihered very little from our rupee. 


^ The Maasir says, he allowed tlie 
class 48,000 ddim, the second 32000 d., 
and the third 24000 o?. per annum. 
These numbers appear to he x^cry large, 
when compared with p. 231. But what 
was the value of a ddm in those days P In 
the 40th year of Akbar s reign,the foliow- 
ing pay regulation was introduced— 
Mughul, Afglum, or Hindi 






In the 25tli year (988), Shfi.b Manijtir subjaoted the Amira of BiMr and Bengal to 
, utwflt eniiniriea, and called on them to refund Buras which they had spent Without 
'peroiisaion. When he insisted ca his demands, Ma’vdw i muli and several 
’ other grandees that held jagira in Biliir, rebelled. Muzaifar imitated Shah Mannar’s 
podi<;y”in Bengal, and when he commenced vigorously to collect ontstandings, B4hd 
KMn aaqshal and other JUglrdte ol Bengal rebelled likewise. M. defeated them on 
Wveral occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. At last the Bihsir rebels 
joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient force to take the field against Muzaltar. 
Ifofcwithstanding this, the rebels would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orted, 
had not Muzattar betrayed his weakness by moving to the Fort ol landah, which, 
accmding to Badaoni, consisted of nothing but fonr old walls. 'Idw rebels thus 
emboldened demanded full pardon, permission to go to Makkali, and rostoratiori. ol one* 
thiid of their property. At this juncture, Sliarafuddln Husain (No. 17) escap¬ 
ed fi'oni Miizafi'ars custody, joined tire rebels, and informed them of "n.’s roiserahlo 
condition. They moved therefore agwist Thnrtak, took it, captured M., and 
killed him (Rabi'I, 988'). 

The Jami’ Masjid i# Agrah was built by Muzail'ar. I am told the Masjld 
is now in ruins which still go by the name ol dVazruA JLho/fi hi ]i£a^id 

or Kdli Masjid. The Madeir says, it stood in tho Eatrah Miydn Baqiq, but 
this name does not appear to he now-a-days in nso. The Masjid now called tho .Jami’ 
Masjid of A’grah was built, in 1058, by Jahnn Ara Bognm, Shdhjahhn’s daughter, 
jut a coat of ftvo lives of Rupees. 

According to the MirM ul his youngest, daughter was married to Bli4h 

Fathullah of Shiim. 

88/ Saif Kha'n Kokala, elder hrotlior of Zairi Khan Kohah (No-. 34). 

His raoliicr had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with Sail Khan, her 
husband threatened to divorce her, should it again turn out to be a daughter. She 
complained of this to Akbar's mother, and Akbar, though then ;i child, told her 
hushaud that ho would incur his displeasure if he should do ho ; ‘ besides, said he, 
*it shall bo this time, a tine boy .' Th(3 mother looked d|K)u Prince Akbar s words as a 
; prophecy from heaven, and in oouvso of time Sail' Kb an was born . 

Akbar was very fond of Saif Khan, and made him, though quite young, a 
Commander of Four Thousand- He distinguished hiinseli) y hi;* bravery , especially 
in the 17th year, at the taking of Suvat, where he was wounded by a bullet. In the 
. beginning of tho next year (98.1), bo accompanied Akbar on his torced inarch t.roxn 
AgmJi to Ahmikddbad (p. 325), and was killed bravely lighting with Muhammad 
Husain hlirxfi. 

How Akbar appreciated his services may bo seen ti’orn the fact, that having heard 
that Saif Khan was heavily involved, ho paid, on his return to Agrah, every debt due 
by himv 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and Amanullah (356) are mentioned below as 
Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty . 


; ^ According to Badc^oni fll, p. 282), I was then captured and slain. 
Mu'/^affar capitulated, lelt the J^'ort, and [ 





S9. Ba'jalk Todar Man, a KhetrL 

He was bom at L4bor, Tbe Maddrul Umard does «c>t record bis services 
before til© 18tb year of Akbar’s reign; but T. M. appsars to bave entered Akbar'i? 
semoe at a very early period. In 9>1, he was emploj^ed iinde*^ Muzaffar II, 

65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against Khan Zainan Ko, 61). He beid 
the first Important post in the 18tb year, when aftf,?r tbo conquest of Gujrat lie was left 
there to assess that province. In the l9th year, after the conquest of Patna, be got an 
and a imtiqarah (p. 55), and was ordered to accompany Mun’im EQian to Bengal 
II© was the spul of the expedition. In the battle with D4ud Khan i Ivarai*anl, 
when Khan *AT.am. {mde No. 68) had been killed, and Hnnlin Kb dn’s horse had run 
away, the Rdjabi held hia ground bravely, and‘not only was there no defeat, hut 
an actual victory.' ** Wliat harm,” said Todar Mall, “ if Khan ’Alam is dead ; what fe^r,if 
the Khan Khaiian has run away, the empire is ours \” After settling severally financial 
matters in Bengal and Oyisa, Todar Mall went to Court, and was employed iti revenuo 
matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24 ) went to Bengal, Todar Mall was ordered to 
accompany hiin. He distinguished himsell^ as before, in the defeat and capture of 
Baud. In the 2Ist year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 3 to 4()0, 
elephants. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, wa Vazir Khan' 
(No. 41), w^ho had given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at Ahmadabad mattere 
with Vazir Khan, Muzaflar Husain, at the instigation of Mihr 'AH GulaM, rebelled. 
Tazir ,‘Khan proposed to retreat to the Port, but Todar Mall was ready to fight, and 
defeated MuzalFar in the 22nd year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad,- 
Yazir Khan would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mall had not come to his 
cissistance. MtizafFar, after his defeat, fled to Jimdgayh. 

In the same year Todar Mall was appointed Vaztr, When Akbar left Ajmir 
for the Patijib, the house idols of the mentioned on p. 32, note. 

Wien the new^s of Muzaifar's death (No, 37) and th^, occupation of the whole of 
Bengal and B.Mr by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent Todar Mall, fadiq Klidn, 
Tarson Khdn, <feo., from Fathpiir Sikri to Bihdr. MubibbAH (No. 107), Oovernor of 
Rabtas, ancl Mubamtnad Ala^cutn Khan i Faranklmdi (No, 167 ) were appointed 
KnmaJcu, or auxilianes. Th^ latter joined the Rajah with 3000 well equipped horse, 
evidently bent on rebellion. Todar Mall managed to keep him quiet; but be reported 
the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma’^um i Kdbuli, the Qaqslials, and 
Mirzd Sbarafuddm Husain, with 30,000 horse, 500 elephants, and many ships and 
artillery, had collected near Mud gfr, and Todar Mall, from fear of treachery among 
his auxilianes, shut himself up in the Fort of Munglr, instead of risking a general 
engagement. During the siege, two of his oflicers, HiimAyun Farm ill and Tarkhan 
Diwa-nah,,joined the rebels. Though suffmng from want of provisions, Todar Mall 
held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances from Court. After 
the siege had lasted for some time, Baba Khan Qaqshal died, and JaMii, sou of 
Majnun. Khdn QAqshal desired to leave. The rebel army dispersed; Ma'^um i Kabuli 
went to South Bihar, and 'Arab Bahadur wished to surprise Patna, and take 
possession of the Imperial treasury, which Pahlr Khdn (perhaps No. 407) had 
safely lodged in the Fort of that town. After sending Ma^fim i Farankhddi to Patna, 
to assist Pahdv Khan, Todar Mall and ^adlq Khan Mowed Ma’cdm i Kcuhuli to 


BUiar. Jtii }nade a fruitless attempt to defeat pacHq Khan ju a bidden 
attack, but was obligoct to retreat, finding a ready . asylum witlx Isa Khavu Siamiudar 
<>i:' Orisa. Todai’ Mall was tkns enabled" to repoil: to Akbiu’ that South Bihar, as tar as, 
(HorM, vvas re-annexed to the DihH empire. ^ 

In i]ie^7th year (i)flO), Todar Mall was made Bimii, or rather VaMl, 'Paring 
this year ho introdueecl liis financial rolhrms which bavo made liim so tmunis. The, 
third book of the Ain contains his new rent-roll, or A^2 i Jam* i TUmdr, which 
J sup(;rsecl 0 d Muzaffar’s uijsossiuent (jp. 349), His regtiktions regarding the coinage bavO; 
I htjon allndecl to above, and others may be found in tlie^Alrharnamaln 

The most Important reform intro(l 4 eed by Todar Mall is the change in the 
lunguiige and the character used for the reveinie accounts. Formerly they bad been 
•kept in. Hindi by Hindu mV.?, Todar Mall ordered that all government accounts 
sliould boncoforth bo wTittiui in Persian. He thus forced hia co-religionists to learn 
tb.e court language of fcboir rulers,---a circumstance which may well be compau3d 
to the iiitrodnotion of the Kiiglish larTguage in the courts of India, The study of 
Persian therefore beernne necessary for its pecuniary ad vantages. 

Todai’ iVIairs order, and AkbarV generous policy of allowing Hindus to compete for 
the highest honors—wo saw on p. 341 that Man Gingh was the first Ooinmandor of 
^Seveu Thousand,—exp.lai 11 two facts, that before the end of tie 18th century the 
(, Hindus had almost become the , Persian teaihers of the .Muhammadans ; semvdl^t that 
a new dialect could arise in upper India, the 'Urdu, wlrich wdthout the Hiudtis as receiv¬ 
ing medium, never could have been ^called into existence. M'hethoT we attach more 
influence to Todar Mail’s order or to Akbar’s policjj which once iniiiated, liis successors, 
willing or not, had to follow, one fact Bhoiild he borne in mind that befoi'e the times of 
Akbar, the Hindus, as a rule, did not study Persian, and stood llierrfbre politically 
bok>w their Muhammadan rulers. 

In the 2.9th yeai% Ak||ir honored hiin by paying him a visit. In the 32iul yenr, ; 
a Khotn, from priyate hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at night time. The man ; 
was at once cut down. 

Wlion Oir Bar (Mo. 85) had been killed in the war with the YuRufzais, T. M. was 
ordered to .accompaify M/m Singh, who had been appointed commauder-in-chief. In 
the 3-1'tlxyear, when Akbar went to Kashmir, T. M, w?is left in charge of Baho.r. Soon ; 
aft<u’, ho applied for leave to go to the banks of the Ganges,- as be wa,s old and 
wished to die. Akbar let bim go; hut lie recalled him from HavdwniVU'nd told him 
; that looking after his duties was more virtuous than vsittiug on the banks of the Ganges. 
T. M. ’uiiwdllirigly rcturxicd, but died soon after, on the lltb day of the year 908 (vidG 
Ko. 27, p. 333). 

Tliongh often accused of lieadstrougiiess and bigotry by, contentpor.iueous 
historians, Todar Malls fame, as general and financier, has outlived ebe deeds of 
most of Akbar’s grandees: together with Abulfuzl and Man Singh, he is be.Bt known 
to the j>eoj)lo of India at tlio present day. 

His sou Dll,dra (No. 190) was a Commander of Bovon Hundred, and was killed 
during the Sindh expedidon, while .serving under Khun KlmiKiu (p. 335 ). People 
sriy that lie Used to shoe his honses with golden shoes, 

Tlio name Todar Mall ia oltou spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, cj , and f, which ? 




explains Uici spelling ^ Torel Mall/ wbich we find in old Historieis. Under Sfiabjaliah 
ako tlim^ liVed 1 ^* distinguished coiirtier of the nanie ‘ l^)dar MaU.* 

The TqMhul 'lmdmi^ sap, Todar MaHs fatlier died when T. M.. Wiisquite young, 
and that tte widow was iu gi-eat distress, T. M., at an early age, shewed much clearneas 
and pommoa souse, and received an appointment as writer, t|mm which humble position 
he rose to the greatest honors, ^ 


40. Muhammad Qa'sii^ TC>m% of Niahapdr/ 

ThtJ Atadsir calls him Qhshn Muhammad Kh/in, and has pot his name under 
the letllr Q ,; hut Abulfhzl, Badaoni, and the Tahaqdt give bis name in the above 
ordet. 

He was a rich landowner of .Msbapur, and lied fiTter the invasion of the (Jzbaks 
to India, where he served under Bairain Khan. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Bikandar Siir/and served as Ilardtoal^ or leader of the van, under Khdn Zaman 
(Ko» 13) in the battle with Hemd. Immediately after, but still in the first year of 
Alvbar’s 7 :oign, he was eont against Haji KhUn, who had deleatod Bana Udai Sing of 
Maiwav, and hiken possession of Ndgor and Ajralr. Haji Khan was an old servantV/f 
Shev Khan, and was distingxiished for his wisdom and bravery. On the appearance 
of the luiperialists, however, H4ji Khan's army dispersed, and be himself withdnjw^ to 
Gnjrat, M. Q, Kh, thus took possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time 
T*cmauied the South Western frontier of Akbars empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bairfim's party, and. joined the Chaghtdi nobles. He 
commanded the left wing of Shams addin Atgeah's corps in the fight in which Bairam 
was defeated (p. 317). After the victory, he received Multan as jagir. 

Ho was next sent to Sarangpur in Malwab, where, in the 9th year, ho was visited 
by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, the object of whicli was 
to get hold of 'Abdullah Kh4u Uzbak (Ko. 14). M. Q. Kh. assisted in the pursuit. 

/According to iM Tahaqdt, M. Q. Kli. died soon Afteiv^t Sarangpilr. 

V 41. Vazfr Kilia'n,brother of ’Abdul Majidi A 9 afKli^ii(I),of Harat(No.49)/ 
When Yazir Khan escaped with his brother {vide below No. 49) from BahMur 
Khan (Ko. 21), lie fled to Karali, and obtained subsequently, .through the mediation 
of Muzaffar Kh4n (No. 87), free pardon for himself and Ayaf Klian. 

In the 21st year, when 'Aziz Kokah (p. 826) had incurred Akbar’s displeasure, 
V. Kh. was Kent to (lujmt, to govern in name, and when that chief had been 

called to Court, ho was appointed governor (slpahsdldr) of the province. But ho did 
not distinguish himself, and Akbar, in the 22rid year, sent Todar Mall (No. 39) to 
Crujrat, to take tho administration out of Y. Kh/s hands. It happened that about the 
saipetime, Mihr 'AU Gulabi, a iViend of M. Ibrahim Husain, rebelled and set up as king 
Mnzaffar Husain, Tbr^hini’s young son, whom he had brought from tho Dak'hin. • As 


* This, is the title of a Persian ATS. 
presei-ved in the Libraiy of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It was composed by 
SO Oband, of tho Government College of 
A^grah, and imats of the antiquities of 
that town. Tbo book gives many 
valuable and interesiing particulars^ In 

45 


the preface an English gentleman is 
praised, whose Chnstian names are Jaynes 
Stephen, but the surnamt) k not legible. 
The nanio clearly ends in and may 
be Babington, or some similar name. 
Tho style is bombastic, and there h no 
proper arrangement. 






ine.nfcione(i above, the rehellioii was cnishetl through Todtivi* Mall s braverv. When the 
^ajah Mihr 'All appeared again, and V* iCh., most of whose soldiers had joined ih$ 
i^ebel, shut himself up in the fort of Ahmadahad. In one of the assaults, Mihr 'All was 
hillocl by a bullet, and Miizaffar Husain Mirza, from tiiuidity, raised the siege. Hot- 
withstanding this success, matters in G^ujjrit did not improre, and oppressions 
became so niimeims, thaAkbar deposed V. and caUed Mxu to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him mzir in the place of Shah Mau^ilr of 
SMmz (Ho, 122), and soon Jifler goveinor of Aiidh. 

In the 27tli year, when M, 'Aziz (Ho. 21) had been sent to Bih4r, V, Hh. was, 
-ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after tire Hight of Ma^um Khan 
sipkn obliged 'Aziz to return to Bihiir, he loft V. Kh. in charge of the province, 
till a new Ipubahd^r should bo appointed. V. Kh. made n.'iie of tho opportunity, and 
moved against Qut)u lOian, ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated p. 356). Qutlu, in 
tho following (29th) year, sent kibute, and was lelt in possession of Oyisti V. Kh. 
returned to T^udah, and applied himself, with the assistance of fadiq Khan (Ho. 43) 
and ShahkVz E[han i Kam.bd (Ho. 80) to financial matters. 

In theSlst year, Akbar ordered that each ^ubah should, in futiU’e, be ruled by 
two Amirs, and Vazir Khau was appointed ffubabdar of Bengal, with Muhibb 'AK 
Khan (Ho. X07) as assistant. In the following year, 995, T. Kh. died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was ]3akhsM of Bengal, allowed Mirza Muhammad fdlili, 
V. Kh.'s son, to kke command of his father's contmgent. But M. M. fnlih shewed 
much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murdd (282, or 380) to bring him ant! 
his contingent to Court. On the route, at Pathpiir Hanswuh, he behaved so rebelU- 
ously; that Mir MurH imprisoned him with the assistance of the jigirdars of the 
distiict, an.d took him lettered to Akbax. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. QtLiij Klia'n. 

^ He is called jbid(^d^lfroim Andaidn, a province of south of the 

%hfdn. His ancestors ha?been for many year's seiwliig under the Timurides, HIb 
^^ andfather was a noble at Sultniv Husain Mirzd BaiqrAa couit. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 34, note 2. In mentioning 
his appointment to Silrat, the‘iron fort,' which Akbar, in the 17th year, conquered 
in one month and seventeen days, Abuliazl says that the Foii had been built in W 
(1540-41, A. D.) by pafiir Agha, alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Suitdn 
Alahmud of Onjrdt. l^]xe tdrikh of its construction is characteristic (metre lon^ 
J&amal), 

* May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the Firing! 

Qulij Khan died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Kamazan 1022 (end of 1013, 
A. D.)^ at Pashawar. He was at his death a Commander of Sk Thousand, Five Thouuaud 
horse. '■ 


\ 


' The numbers added give 947. The 
last yd, though somewhat iiregular, 
cannot be le/t out. 

So according to the Tnstih i Jahdn- 
^{ri{ed, Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1.1,). 


Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on 
p. 34, note, tho year 1035 as the year of 
hifi death. The M^-dtul "Mam and 
the Madsir give as tdrihh of his death 
the Arabic words, Almantu jasrnn 








The Badwl (III, p. 188) ^a-y thafc he belonged to the tribe of 

J'cfwf Qurhdni (?); but for the hUter word the MSS, have different 
readings, as Qurbdni, Farhdni, Far^dni, &c. 

The Madsir copies from the Zahhirat ulMatodnin the following story whieh i» 
sakl to have taken pliwein 1000 A* H., when Jaunpur was Q/s jagir. ‘ Q. was building 
a hoase> when the workingmen in digging came to a cu}wlalike-Btraoture. Q. and 
several other respectable men were called, and they remained on the spot till the 
newly discovered building was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense loc-k 
attached to it weighing o'mMan, When forced open, an old manmade his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatdr (incarnation) had 
taken place; whether he had got back his Sita; whether Ki-ishn4"s avatdr had taken 
platjo at Mathura; and, lastly, whether Muhammad had appeai*ed in Arahiai On 
receiving affirmiitive answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, 
whether the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to bo taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in eaoh of which the 
sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out, and said prayers according to 
the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and eating ho differed from other men; he 
spoke to no one, and died after six months/ ^ 

Qulij Khan $ sons'. 1. Mvza, Saifulhih (No. 292). 2, Mirza CMn Qulij 
(No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

4B. ^a'ddq KhaAn, son of Baqir of Harflt. 

Other Histoiians call him ^dcliq Muhammad Khdn.^ His father, Muhammad 
Baqir, had been vaxiir to Qara Khin Turkman, ruler of Khurdsan, Qara had rebelled 
against Sh4h Tahmasp, and fled to India, padiq entered Bairdiy/s service as Jiihdb- 
ddr (split-holder), and got soon after a manf^ah, and was made, after Bairam s death, 
an Amfr. Baddoni (II, 220) alludes to his services under Hum%x\n in Qandahar, and 
the Tahaq^dt says that he had been since his youth in Akhir’s service. 

After tlio conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to daunpur. On the road, 
in crossing the river at Chaus4, a valuable elephant perished through p,*s carelessness. 
Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from Coui-t, and told him to go to Bhat'h 
(Bhakh G’hora, or Bandah-Rewah), to get another elephant. After passing over * the 
heights and the low places’ of fortune, ^adiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 


^dgilu aXkdhiha ildalliabihi’^ ‘Death is 
the bridge which joins the beloved to 
the Beloved but the letters added 
give 1023, not 1022, as in the Tmuh. 

For Husain iii the last line of the note 
on p. 34, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chin Qulij^ which is 
to he substituted for it. 

His ‘ Ulfatf has been men¬ 

tioned above. The 7^50$*^^ says that an¬ 
other, poet of the same takhallug was in 
the semceof Zain Kban Kokah (No. 34), 
and Bad^oni (III, 188, 189) mentions 
two other poets of the same 


QluUjy properly means in 

Turkish a sword, and ‘ Qulij Klum’ is 
the same as JShamsher Khdn. The word 
is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes 
with long vowels, and a final c4. 

^ Akbar disliked the names Muham¬ 
mad and Ahmad I hence wo find that 
Ahulfazl leaves them out in this list. 
Similar omissions occurred above,' as 
Muu’im Kh4n (No. 11), Mirza Aziz 
(No. 21), for Muhammad Mun’im and M. 
Muhammad ’Aziz; or, Shihab Khan 
(No. 26), for Shihabuddin Ahmad Khan. 
More examples will he found below. 
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100 elephjtiifcs, and wa« reslorwd to fiivor; H<^ was ina-de gove'n\or of Gi rha^ vico Kat 
•Sai'jui) (No. 06). In the 22nd year (985), with several other gratulees, vva-s ordered to 
punish Kajah Mad]j,ukai\ .sliuiild he not submit poiicefully. Passing the conhuos of 
JSanvoi“» 9- kindtiess would not do; he therefore took the fort of Karhara 

and (jutting down the jiiiiglo, advanced to the river Daethara, close to which U'ndchhali 
lay, Madluikar’s resklonce. A fight ensued. Miidluikyr v/as wouudcd and fled with 
])ia son Ihim S4h. Another son of his, Eoral Deo (Mactsir, Horal Kdo), and about 
200 Hajpdts were killed, Q, remained encamped in the Eajah s temtory. Driven to 
extremities, Madhiikar sent Earn Chand, a relation of his, to Akbar at Balurah, and 
asked and obtained pardon. On the 3rd Baraazan, 986, padiq with the penitent Eajah 
arrived at Gonit. 

Soon alW, p.’s ; were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the cmpirOy 
so, that he might take part; in the suppression of the revolt in Bengal. In tlm 27th 
year, during the temporary absence of ’Aziz Kokah , (No. 21), OMiq and Miihild) ’.AH 
Ivhan (.No. 107) defeated KhaMtahi* one of Ma’c/um’s ohicers, on the (lhandak near 
HjVjipdr, and sent his head to Akbaiv ; In the beginning of the 28th year, he? paid his 
respects at Court, but was immediately ordered to rejoin Mirza Kokah, who had again 
left for Bihar.' 

In the beginning of the 29th yeaiv he was ordered to move to Vazir Kli*4n 
(No. 41), who at a place six ^0.9 from BavdWan Avas treating with Qathi2^ Through 

skill, a sort of peace was concluded, which confimied QntJu in the p(xsao.ssLou of 
Onsii. p. then returned to his i'm/tU at Patna. 

When 8hahb4z Khan (No. 80) returned IVoin his expedition to Bliati, the luyiW'- 
ddrs of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. p., hewevei’, was no jriond 
of Siiahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, when once yfs elepluuit 
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rrin against ■ Bhahhaz, who believed the accident premeditJited; and Akbai* sent 
Khwajah Sulaiman (No. 327) lo Bengal to settle their differences. One was to reinaiu 
in Bengal, .the other to go tobut g,, in the 30th year, left Bengal without 
permission, and went to Court, where he was not admitted.' But vvium Shahhaz wonf 
iroin .Bihar to Bengal, p, went again^ Court, and was appointed governor of Multan., 

AVhen the Baiu^liaius in the District of Mount Torah w.hich hes west 

of Pashawar, and is 32 to long, and 12 broad,” commenced disturbances, ()., in the 
33rd yeai% was ordered to. bring them to o.bedienc^^, which he did with .much tact*ar.ul 
firmness. After the return of Eain .Khan (No. 34) from Waijiir, g. was sent there, to 
subjugate the Yilsafzais. 

In the 36fch year, Prince IVIurad was sent from Mai wall to Cujrat, and as .Ism/i’il 
Quil Khan (.No. 46) had not given satisfaction as FakU, g. was appointed atdlzgf to 


^ Khabifah (^hxxL) was a Mughul, 
'and had risen by bravery under Ma^uim 

i 1 fCilnnli’ fV/'-iTiv <». Urifk.LLv ... j.T _ 


1 Kabuli from a humble position to tbo 
pejstof a Commander, lu .Rtddo^t^ (Ed, 
BibI, Indicii, p. 3.1.0,) be is called Khabi- 
ffSd.x\A) and 
MS. the ^khaiidti 


sail Bahadur 
in my 



whore, moreover, the event, according 
to the ori'oueous chronology of that his^ 
tory, is put in the 28th year. 


riio spelling if perhaps pre* 

mrable to if this name is jiu. 

shortened form of Qutlugh. 


ISfMiililSli 
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tbo Prince/ whom in the 40th year he acoompanied to the Dak'hin, Sliah]>a'/ Khun 
boin^ij one ofth^ attxilumes, the old enraitj' broke out again. After the siege of Ahmad- ' 
nagai* had biien raised, p. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Bnrar. 

In the beginning of the dlst year*, he was made a Ooihmander of Five Thousand." 
In the satao year he defeated SaiAwar Kh4n, and made mnc-h booty. He wiia thon 
made governor of Sh^lipiir, which town Prince Murad had founded six /toa from 
Balaptir* 

padiq died at ShaLptir in the beginning of 1005. At Dholpdiv which ‘ lies 20 
from Agrah, near the loft bank on the Chambtd river/ p. had erected splendid buildings 
and a Mausoleum. He had also done mnoh for the cultivation of the surrounding 
country. 

He one of the b est officers Akhar had. 

Mis sons, 1. Zahid KhduY^o* 286), a*ComnaaQd©r of Three Hundred and Fifty. 
Ill the 47th year, he was made a IC/iditj and, on the accession of Jah4n.gir, a Commander 
of Two Thonsand. 

2. Dost Muliammad (No. 287). 3. Yar Muhammad (No. 288). ‘Neither of 
them was altve at the timeofShahjahan.’ Mcidsir, * 

44. Ba'i Ra'isingli, eon of Edi Ktilydii Mall (No. 93). 

Rai Singh belonged to the Rathors of D£k4nlr, and is the fourth descendant li’om 
Rai Maldeo. His father, Kalyau Mall, was a friend of Bairara (p. 316), and paid, in the 
16th year, his respects to Akbar at Ajniir, when he together with his sou entered the 
emperor’s service. He also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar’s Harem. Ka\y4a 
Mall was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Rai Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush the rebellion 
in (Tujr4t, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in order to prevent the rebels 
from invading the Dihli territory j but Ibrahim, after his defeat at Sarmil, invaded 
Akbar s territory, and besieged Nagor, which at that time was the tnyul at Khdn 
i Kabul (No. 16), and was defended by his son, Farinkh Khan (p. 322). j|. came to 
his relief, and the IVliiTia had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued, and defeated 
by R, In the following year also, R. distinguished Inmself in the engagement with 
Muhammad Husain Mirz4 (p, 325). 

lii the 19ihyear, E. and Shah Quli Mahram (No. 46) Were ordered to punish Ohandr 
Sen, son of Rajah Mai Deo; but as they w^ere unable to take Siwanah, Cbandr 
Seas stronghold, notwithstanding the auxiliaries which Akbar had sent them at R.’s 
request, R., in the 21st yeai’, was called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No, 81) took the 
command. Betore the end of the same year, however, R. and Tamou Muhammad 
Khan (No, 32) were sent against the refractory zamiudars of J41or and Sarohi; but as 
they applied to Akbar for pardon, R, and Sayyid Hashim of Barhali (No. 143) 
garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of Udaipdr, and bring the rebels of those 
distxucts to obedience. As at this time SaU4n Deodah, the zaraindjlr of Sarohi, from 
assumed a hostile attitude, R. marched against Sarohi and be.sieged 


■ From several passages in the 

ndmah it is clear that atdUq (pr, a 
tutor) means the same as VcMlov Vamr, 
The imperial princes kept up Courts of 


their own, and appointed their Vamrs 
their Dwdm, JiaMshis, &o. The ap^ 
pointmonfc of the VaMl, howeyer, 
appears to have rested with the emperor! 












It. /Dm'ing the aiege, R. called liis fatrilly to Ills canipj Imt Saltan Dcodixh ioll 
hpon the oarav^an, killed several relations df R., ai).d then withdrew to Abxigarh.^ 
R. in the Mieautmte took Sarolii, and. hastened to Ahitgarh, which Mt^n sun’endcred, 
ll. lett a gaiTOoii there, a^nd took Saltan to Court. 

' , III the iJOth year, when Mirasa Muhammad Haldftn, Akhar s hrather, thteatohed 
to invade the Panjab, B. together with several oilier grandees was sent in, 
advaitoe. They were,.soon followed by Prince Murad. When the impexiaV atihy, 
in the end of the saino year, returned to Agrah, E. and several others %ero sent as 
iu^ulddrs io ikQ In the 28th year, he served in Bengal. 

In the Both year, R. and Ismdll QuH Khan No. 46) led successfully an 
expedition against the BaldcMs. In the following year (lOlh Rajab, 094), R.’'s 
daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year, he went for some tinie 
to BiMiiir, and served, in the end of the 86th year, In Sindh under M. ’AbdiimMin 
IH0.29). ' '■ . 

In the 38th year, Akbar paid E. a visit of condolence. The son of lidjah 
Eamehand Baghelah of Bdndhn died suddenly on his way to Bandhd, to which 
ho had only lately, after the death of his father, been appo.inbed. The young Eajah 
bad mamed a daughter of K. Akhar interceded for their young children, and 
prevented E/» daughter from burning herself. Soon after, K. stayed away from Court 
for some reason, during which time one of his servants complained of him to Al;bar. 
The emperor called the man to court ; but E. concealed him, and gave out> he had 
run away. Akbav was annoyed and excluded E, for some tiimi trom the darbara; 
hut after some time he restored him and sent him as goysrnor to Sumt, with the 
order to assist in the Dak'hin wars. E., however, delayed .in Bikanir, and when he 
had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. Akbar advised him to be bbedim^ 
but seeing that he would not go, called him to Couit, but without allowing 
to attend the darbdrs. After some time he was pai’doned. 

In t|i ,0 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abulfazl to N&sik ; but as hia 
son Balpat^ (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikajiir (vide jp. 359), E, got leave 
to go home. In the following year, he went again to cotijt. In the 4Bth year, 
he served under Prince Salim against the Eana of Udaipii^r. 

At the death of the emperor, E. was a Commander of Pour Thousand, J ahan gir, 
0.n his accession, made him a Comraander of Five Thousand. When the emperor 


^ ‘ Abui^ath is a fort near Sarohx, and 
pot far from the frontier between Guirdt 
and Ajmirh Abullazl says in the Akbor- 
ndmah (events of the 2l8t yeai’) that the 
old name pf Abiigarh was Arbudd 
Aclialy Arhudd the name of a 
spirit who, disguised as a female, 8heu''a 
wanderers the way, and achal meauing 
mmmtccin* The fort on the top of this 
high mountain was difficult of aceess ; 
it could moreover hold out for a long 
time, as there were several springs and 
fields within it. My coj>ies of the 
fSumim/i apd the Akharnumah have 


Sidtdn Deorah for 

Saltan Beodah 

Madisd\ 

* Por JDalpat, the ^DwzvJh % Jhhdncfiri 
fpp. 36,106, and 126} has wrong Dalip, 
The Tuzuk and the second volume 
of the ddishdJmiUnaJit Edit. BibL 
Indica, p. 635) have Sdraj Bingh, for 
Sur Singh, and the latter calls him a 
(?) instead of perhaps 

a blunder of the native Editors. But 
the Mcedsir and the Jirsl vpluine of the 
Padishahnamahliave iSdr Singh (pp. 297, 
302, at the end of the first decade,) 






set out for the Paujab to pursue Khusrau, P. was put in charge of the travelling 
harem; but on the road he left wichout order and went to Bikaiur, In the second 
yeai’, when Jaliangir returned from Kabul, K, at the; advice of Sharif Kh4n, 
presented himself hoforo the emperor with Q^faufah rodud his ncoh> to shew his 
wiliingtiess to suifer punishment for his criraes, md was ag^xin, pardoned. He died 
in 1021. 

His Hons, 1. Dalpai (^o.W%), He was a Commander of Five Hundred. In 
the 30th year, ha served in the Sind war, but was looked upon as a coward. In the ^4 
4&th year, when Akbar was in the Dak "bin, Muzaffar Husain Mirza, in consequence 
of bis differences with Khwajagi FatlmUah, had fled; and Dalpat, under the 
pretcjct of following him up, had gone to Bikanli’ and created disturbances. In the 
46th year, his father brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and 
was ordered again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangirs reign (1017), he appears to have offended the 
emperor ; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. After the death 
of his father, D/came from the Dak*Lm to Court, was appointed successor, and 
got the title of although his younger brother (by another inother), Siir Singh, 
claimed the right of succession* which llai Singh had promised him from affection 
to his mother. Sur Singh, however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which 
he preferred his claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Eustaini pafawi (No. 8), the governor of Sind, 

In the 8th. year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had attacked and 
defeated his brotlicr, who in cionsequence had created disturbances in 
Hasbim, the Paujd4r of that Sirkar, caught him and sent him fetbred to couit, where 
ho was executed as a warning to others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Eatan, ^ Padishahnamah, 

635, 723; 684,729. 

2. Sur Singh, After the death of his brother he rose to favor. In Histories he 
is generally called Mdo Siir Singh, a title which he received from Shahjahan. 

He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr S41, the former of whom in- 
hexited the title of Bdo {vide P4dish4hnamah II, p. 727). 

VIL Commanders of Three Thousand Five Himdred, 

45. Sha'h Quli'Mahram i Baharlu. 

He was in Bairam’s service and distinguished himself in the war with Hemtx. 

It was Shall Quli. that attacked Hemxi’s elephant, though he did not kno^" who his 
opponent was. The driver, however, made him a sign, and he led the elephant 
with Herad, whose eye had been pieced by un arrow, from the battle-field, and 
brought the wounded commander to Akbar.' Soon after, before the end of tho fix's! 


f ' Before the end of the first year, 
Pir Muhammad was despatched against 
Hdji Khan in A1 war, and as he with¬ 
drew, tlie imperiahsts took possession 
of the Sii'kav of Alvvar a.s far as Deoli 
8jqarA [or SdehM'], the birth-place of 
Heind, nnd peiformod many brave deeds. 


They also caught Hemxi's fathei* alive, 
and brought him to Pir Muhammad, 
who asked him to embrace Islam. As he 
would not, he was killed by him. After 
gathering his spoils, Pir M. returned to 
Akbar,’ Sawdnik Jroin the Akbarnd- 
mah. 




ym% Sb- Qv sotted with Mubammad Qasiiii Khan (^To, 40) againj^t; Ha]j. Khfm ih 
Nag'Or nijd Ajmir/ / ^ r ^ 

' ' In the thitjjr year, it jras brought to Ahbar» notice, that Sh. Q. was passionately 

attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qahul Kh4n ; and as the eniiperor had the 
lK>y forcibly removed/.. Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, and went into the forests. Bairam 
traced hiin with brought him back to court, where the boy was 

restored to him. 

Like Bdiba Zambdr, he remained faithful to Bairam to the last, ancl was jpar- 
doned,k)gethel* with Ms master in TdwarahV(?). 317). 

After Bftiram*s death, he wa*s rapidly promoted and made ah Amir. In the 20th 
year, when Kh^vn daban (life. 24) was sent from the Panjdb to Bengal, Sh. Q. was 
appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher and higher in Akbar’s favour* 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted him to his 
female apartments. After th^ first time he had been allowed to enter the Harem^ 
he went hom4 and had his testicles removocl (majhlh). From this circumstance, he 
was every where called i. a. one w admitted to the Harem and knows 

. its secrets. , 

Li the 34fch year, Alcbar, after his return 'from Z^ibulist^n , crossed the Bab at 
(Jlielum) near Easulpu^^ and encamped at HaiMn. During his stay thore, bo 
mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked by a male eiephant- 
Akbar was thrown down and sustained severe contusions. A rumour of his death 
spread over the whole countryin some provinces even disturbances broke out. Tho 
Eojjputs of Shaikbiiwat, especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to liowari; 
and in the 35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. Ho soon restored order. 

In the 4dst year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and soon after 
of Five Thousand. Tahaqdt says that iu 1001 ho had been a commander of 
Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agrali in 1010. At Harnanl, where he chiefly lived, be erected splendid 
buildings, and dug large tanks. "When he felt death approaching, he gave the soldiers 
of his contingent two years’ pay in advance, and left, besides, lUany legacies. As he 
had no heirs, his imaining property kpsed to the state (7 W>t*, p. 22), 

46 , Isma'TH Quli ' Kha'ii, brother of Kh4u Jalian (No. 24). 

Ho must not be confounded with No. 72, He was caught in the battle near 
Jalindhar ip. 317). Ho joined Akbar’s service with his brother, under whom be 
mostly served. When bis brother had died in Bengal, he Came with the immeuse pro¬ 
perty ho had left. behind him to Court, and was favorably received. In the 30th year, 
he was sent against the Baluchis No. 44). On his arrival in Bahlchista-n, the 
people soon submitted, and their chiefs, Cbazi Khan Wajhiyah and IbrriMm Klum, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In tlm 31st year, when 
Bhagwan Bas (No. 27), on account of his nia<lnes8, had not been allowed to go to 
Zdbulistiin, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he committed certain improprieties and 
fell into disgrace, and was ordered to go from Bliakkar to Makkali. He bogged hard 


* For similar e3tumpics, vide p. 319, 1 and No. 37, p. 349. 
which also happened in the third yoa)Lv j ^ Ov Mtihrim, 






jfco>,fi!'fb^iYeDj bidi he n{>t Jlmperoiv ru^I was,seat' 

,■' V'- ' ■ ■ ‘ ■■■■'.■.•■■ ■ ■ , ■ s ‘ 

, , At ! tiiflft ti^B >,epidomio 0 were ragip^ in Waijiir, and the chieis of 1;li,e Yn^uiza!^ 
<?ametfonvtil'd ^nd suWiijted to 1. Q.^, whilst Zain l^an (No* 34), governor of Zdba-- 
listaia, pt^ssod hard Jaldhih Eanshani, who'had lell Ter4h and entered Waijdr. 
Zain ElMn therefore entered the district, determined to usd the opportunity to wipo 
off the di^raee of his former defeiat. The arrival of padiq^ Khan (No. 43), howover> 
who hiid been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and cajjtmo Jala!ah, annoyed' 
I. Q* still more, as he thought that that duty might have been ieih to hijn a>'< TEanaluMf" 
of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so fur as to allow Jalalah to yjftcapo. He then went 
to Court, w'herc he was se/orel/*reprimanded for his conduct. /, 

In the 33rd year, he wa» made Governor of Gujrat, In the 36th yekr, when 
prince Murad had. been made Governor of IVTalwah, I, Q. was appointed his 
or Takil; hut he gave no satisfaction, and was calhid to Court, f?adjq !pian havnig 
]>een appoiiited in his Bteia,d. ' ! \ ,. 

In the 39th yoiir, he was sent to Kfilpi, to look after his jagir. In , the 4Sad y^ 
(EX)6), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand, ■ ■ y,v 

) He w^as given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, rcascls, dress, <Sfo. fie 
’’hopit 1200 women, and was so jealous of them, th/tt whenever he went to Court, he, put' 
his seal over the strings attachc'd to their nigrht-drawers. The women resented this 



'M\r/A 'Abdul ‘AK Taid^ban. 

"1 ■■ ", 

Muhammad Ts4 Tarkbati, c?. 976. 
M. Mubammad Baqi Tarkban, d. 993. 
Mirza Pdyandab 


Muiitomad Tar¬ 
khan. 


Mitz4 Jani Bee Tarkhcin, 
MlrzA Ghizl Beg Tarkhan. 


Uinara and SipahsMarof Bultan Husain MirzA' 
He also wm^akilif and father-in-law tp Priitoe 
Badi uzzamaii Atirza,Xand^held Qandah4i’ as 
jagir- When the prince’s career* ended, his 
two sons, Badfuzzanian and Muzafiar^^M 
proclaimed themselves kings of Khnras^h. 
Anarchy prevailed; and matters grew w’^orse, 
when Shaihdn Khan invaded the conntiy. 
Zul-nnn Beg fell in battle against him. 

Shuja' Beg, better known as Sh4h Beg, Zul-niin’s son, held Qaudahar dining the 
absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. He w as bent on con- 
truest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from lAm Elztouddiri (generally called in Histories 
Jdm Wanda), king of Sindh. He continued to inteiTere, as related by Ahiilfazl below 
in the Third Book, (puhah of Sindh), and managed at last, in 929, to conquer the 
country, thus compensating hiraself for the loss of Qafiidabar, which had been ocoupied 
by Bahar. A short time before his death, which took place in 930/ ho invaded Mult4n> 
then in the hands of the 

Shah Beg Arghun was succeeded by his son Mlrza Sh4h'Husain i\rghiiti, who 
took Multdn hrom Sult4n Husain Langah {vide Third Book, ^libah of Multan) . M. 
Sh4h Husain Arghtin was aiOflicted with a peculiar fever, which only left him when he 
was on the river Indus. He therefore used to travel down the Indus for six months 
of the year, and upwards lor the remaining portion, On One occasion, he went towards 
Bhakkar, when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mii*z4 Muhammad ‘Isa, 
third ancestor of M- d^ni Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husain, assisted by his foster 
brother, Sultan J^Mumiid, Governor of Bhakkar, opposed him; hut he ha<i^ at last to 
come to terns, and cede a large part of Sindh to M. ’Isa. On Sh4h Husain’s death, 
in 963, the whole country fell to Hsa, 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghiins came to the throne of T'hat’hah. 

’Is4 died in 976, and vms succeeded by his sou M, Mtihammad Bdql, who successfully 
crushed the revolt of hk younger brother, M. Jan B4ba. M. Bdqi, in 998, committed 
suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as his son, M. P^yandah Muhammad, was also 
subject to fits of madness, the government passed into the hands of M, Jani Beg, the 
son of M. P4yandah. 

Akhar bad often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent stays in the 
Panjab, M. J4ni Beg had shewn no anxiety to pay him a visit. In the 36th 
year therefore (999), when the Khan Khdndn was ordered to invade Qandah4r, he 
was told to send some one to M. J. B„ and draw hk attention to this neglect; if ho 
heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being 
the tuyul of the Khan Khanan, he did not move into Qandahdr by way of Ohaznin 
and Baiigash, but chose a round-about way through his jdgir. In the meantime the 
conquest of T’hat’hah had been determined upon at Court, and the Kh4n Khanan set 


' ;Shah Beg was a learned man, like 
his renowned opponent B4bay, He 
wrote a Corameritary to the well known 
Arabic grammar JUdfi^ah 


and commentaries to the 

Ua^ and the ’Aqaid i Kasafi 


(4?' 










out at onco for Slodh (vide p. 336. and Brlgg’a FmMah). After bmvelj defondmg the 

<^nntiy,M.J.B.hadat k8t to-yieM^ In the 33th year (1001), aoconipanied by thoJ^an 

Kh&nhn. he ' paid hk respects to Al* *ar at Labor, was mde a Cpinmander of Three 
Thousands and received the as Sindh itself being assigned to 

’ M. Shdhrakh (No. 7). But before this awangement was cairied out. a report reached 
Akbat that the Arghdn clan, about 10000 men, women, and children, moved up the 
river, to fellow M.J.B. to his new twyilA and that great distress had thereby been 
caused both among the emigrants and those who were loft behind. Akhar felt that 

under such circumstances policy should yield to hiercy, and M. J. B, was app^^^^ 

Sindh. Liiharl Bandar, however, became kMl'mK and the Sirkar of Siwistau wme 

had formerly paid yicsAftasA, was parcelled out among several gi-andees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three Thousand and 
Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his character, rcBgious views (mWe 
p. 209), pleasing manners, and practical wisdom. It is perhaps tor this reasop that 
AhuW hns placed Mm fimt among the Conunanders of Three Tbousand, though 
names much more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of 
wine, hut had not indnlgod in excesses; his habitual drinking, however, undermined 
'his health, and brought on delirium (mrsdm), of which ho died, iii 1008, at Burhanpur 

in the Dak’hin, after the conquest of A'sir. j 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that had he had 

an Asir, he would have heklit for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetay; he was himself a poet and wrote under the iaMallnq 

ot JEdUmi^ , « i . r. t 1 

Mind QU^{ son of M. Jdnf Beg. At the death of his father, he was only 

17 years old; and though not at Court, Akbar eonferred SimUi Vn him. He was 
opposed by Mixzi TarkMn, son of Mlrza Jan Baba (brotber ol M. Muhammad 

Baqi, grandfather of M.Jdni Beg); but Ehiisrau Khdn Chirgis, an old servant of the 

Arghuns and Vakil of his father, espoused his cause, and M. ’Isd Tarkhan fled trom 
Sindh. The aimy which M. GhM Beg and Khusrau Khan had at their disposal, 
seems to have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar; but the Emperor, sent 
promptly Said Khan (No. 26) and his son Sa’dullah® to Bhakkar, and M. Ghast Beg 
came to Court, and was confirmed in the government of Siiidh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Gh&zi Bog received Mnltdn in addition to 
Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was sent to relieve Qandahdr 
{Tuxuk p. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged by Husain Khdn Shdmlu, the 
Pevsiaa Goveruor of Harat. He also received the tiUe of Farzand (son). Skah 
’Abbds of Persia often tried to win him over, and sent him several khil'aU. 


^ Here ibllowfi in \h^Ma4sir ul JJmoird 
a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the Ain, concluding; with 
the follcnving remark 

*At present {when the author oi tne 
Mudmr wrote), the whole of Sindh is un¬ 
der Khuda Hhan Lati(^jU). From 
along time ho had far.mod (j; dm A hard) 

the yubah of T’hat’hah, and the Sirkdrs 


of Siwisfcdn and Bhakkar. Subsequent¬ 
ly when the districts on the other side 
of the Indus w ere ceded to Nddir Shah, 
Khudd Tar Khan administered them 
for Kddir Shah.^ 

® Sa'diillah has been omitted to be men* 
tioned on p. 332. He received the title of 
JS^ctfWdzish likdu in 1020; vide 
pp. 3t,96. 








Ht' (lied sU[dde»,l}r at the age df twenty-five in 1018,UK6 wotd heiag the 

Tctri/fc/i of hie death. Snspiciort attaches to Lntfuliali, his F?Ml and son of Khterau 
•Kiiaii Chirgis, wh^ appetm to have been treated ankiudly. M. G-hfizi doas not appear 
t(. have had cliildren. 

.hfikt' his father, ho was a poet. He wrote under the ■ iithhaWw^ of Vagdrz, which 
he hfi'd bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly every instrunleni Poets KKe 
TfiliM of ^laah Mulla Mwshld i Yazdjirdf, Mb Ni’matulltth VagiM, Mnlh'i Asad Qi 5 (;ah- 
khvvdn, and especially i'ughMrf of GMn enjoyed his liberality. The last left him, 
hocanse his verses were too often useddhr daMl (vide 10$, note 6). In his private 
life, M. (Hiazi was dissolute, Not only was he giver, to .wine^ bat he required 
oyery night a virgin; girls from all places were brought to him, and the women of the 
. town of That’hah are said to have been so debauched, that every bad woman, even 

long after his death, claimed relationship with the Mfrza. 

Jffoie on tlie meaning of the title of ‘ Tarhli&nd 

Abulfazl, in the Akbavnfimah (38th year), has a valuable note regaining the 
meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title was hereditary, and but rarely 
giyen. Chingiz Khdn conferred it ou Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct 
information regarding the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied 
that the holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
(taktifiMr). Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two nobles the 
royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarkhdn had free access to every place 
pf the palace, and could not he stopped by the. macehearera; nor was he or his 
children liable to be punished for any crime, provided the number of his or their 
crimes did not exceed the number 

Some say, a Xarkhdn had seven distinctions and privileges—1, a foW; 2.a Uirndri- 
togh; 3. a naqqdrah^ 4. he can confer on two ofhis men a guehiin tog’h, oT ehafr togh;'‘ 
6. his (i?. 109) was carried (qur i 4 ntz harddrand). Among the Mughuls 
no one but the Mng was allowed to use a quiver. 6, He could enclose (qwg) a 

fbrost as his privatohuntmgground, and if ary one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
liis personal liberty. 7. He was looked upon as the hewd of the clan to which he 


* Bo tlio Madsir, Tlie Tuznh (p. 109}, 
poTliaps more correctly, places tlic deatjh. 
of M, Gbazi in the 7tili year of Jahaugir^s 
,reign, 1021. 

After M. Gliazl Beg’s (leatii, Sindh was 
fcakon away from the Tarhlians, ami M. 
Bustam was appointed QoYmioT (vide 
Pv814). 

IChusrait Chirgis tried to sot tip some 
^Abdnl ’AH Tarkh an, whose pedigree is 
not known ; but Jabangur bestowed his 
favors on Miiza I'sa I'arkhdn, son of 
M. Jan Bibd. (uncle of Jdnf Beg). 
Ho rose to the highest honors under 
Bhahjahdn, and died moi’o than hundred 
year o.ld, in 1062, at S4mbliar, He had 
Jbm\ sons--'l. Mirza 'Inayatullah, who 
died in the 2ist year of Shahjah^n; 


2. MH'zd Aluha-intaad palih, who played 
soraeiwt during Aurangzob’s war with 
Bara fehikoh ; B. Pathuliiih ; 4 M. Aqil. 
Mirzd Bihruz, M. Muhammad 
son, 1*8 mentioned as a Commander of 

Hundred under Shahjahan. 

Was looked upon as an import¬ 
ant number by the Mughuls. Thus 
kings received niyie presents, or the pre- 
smit consisted ol nine pieces of the same 
article. ^ Hence also the Chaghtdi tuqm 
(or or tuqdz)^ nine, came to mean 

a present^ in which sense it occurs in the 
FddiehdJindmcih^ and the *AflcLmgvmd* 
malt^ especially in reference to presents 
of stuhs, as haft tuqu^i pdrmahy 
present of seven pieces of cloth,* 

^ Vide f , ms \ 






bfilmigeil. In the statnhall the Amu-s sat behind him to his right and b-lt arranged in 
/ounn of a Low (kamdmvdr). 

Wljea Tugbluq Tnnur coTiierred this title upon an. Ainir,* he put all 
mattorfi {dad o dtMcl )' as far as a Hazari’ (?) in his char' 4 'e ; nor wore his (loscendtuits, 
to the ninth generation, liable to l>e called <0 account; biit should their crimes 
eTtcoed the number nine, tlusy were to be called to account. When a Tarkbin had to 
^Aiiswer for blood shed by him {fadds/i i k/mn), he xvas placed on a silver wliite horse 
two years old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His stateiucitt 
Wife made by a chief of the Bai-bis clan (vide' p. 341, note), and the sentence was 
oouiniimicatod to him by a chief of the Arkiwat clan. His neck velii was' 

then opouod, the two chiefs renmining at his side, and watching over him till he was 
dead. The kiug was then led forth from the palace, and sat doTO to mourn over 
'-■•him. 

Kbizr IChw.^jali in making Mir Kliniladad a added three new privi- 

' leges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (tm), when all giaiulees have to walk on 
foot, and only the ya.^dwal (chief mace bearer) of the king is on horseback to keep 
]):ick the crowds, the Tarl'hdn also proceeds on horseback. 2. When during tlie feast 
the cup is handed to the king from tlie right side, another ctip is at the sam.c time 
handed to the Tarkh/in from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders ; 
but the sea] of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

AlnilbrzK in concluding these remarks, says tliat these distinctions are extraordi«» 
nary enough ; ho believes it possible that a king may grant a virtuous man immunity 
for nine (uirnes; but be thinks it absurd lo extend the immunity to nine generatioiw. 


48, Iskaxidar Ktia'n, a doscondant of tlie Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayiin who on bis return to India made him 
\0jiik Khdn. After the restoration, he was iriude Governor of A'grah. On Henni's approach, 
lie left Agrah, and joined Tardi Beg at Dihli, Both opposed Hemu, Iskandar coin- 
inanding the left wing His wing defeated the right wing (hm'un<jkdr} 

and the van (kardwai) of Hemii, and hotly pursued them, killing many fugi¬ 
tives, The battle was almost decided in favor of the linperialiyts, when Hem.u with 
his whole force broke upon Tardi Beg, and put him to ilight. Tlie victorious 
was thus obliged to return. He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, fought under 
Khan Zaman (Xvfo. l3) against Hemd, and received iiiier the battle for his bravely tiro 
title of . — 

As ICluzr Khwajah Khan,^ the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated before 
Sikandar Kbaii Sur, and fortilied liimrelf in Labor, leaving the country to tho AfgliaiiH> 
Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot and assist Khizr Khwajali. 


^ The ATP'S.call him or 

with twory variety of diacritical points. 

^ Khizr had ficscomh'd from ilie klug.^ 
of Al i!g!ia]i:dau ; but according to the Ta- 
laqdt from tho kings of JCdshahar, 
He wuis a grandee of Hiimay lin, left him 
on bis Ilight to Persia, aiid was wills 
M, ’AKlraii in Qaticlahar, when Huxna- 


yiin on his return besieged that towiu 
Before the town surrendered, Khb.r 
Khwjijah threw himself down from the 
w.ail, managed to reach Hunuiyun s tent, 
and implored forgiveness. Ho was restol’od 
to fax or, "was made Amir id tfmard. 
and married Gulbadaai Begum, H.’s 
sister. AVhen Akbar mai-ched ag’alnst 







Afterwards lie received Audh as ♦ From want of oeoupation/ he rebelled 

in the tenth yeai*. Alcbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to bring him to Court 
but Isk. joined Kbin Zaman (No. 13). Together with Bahadui‘ Khan (No, 22), he 
, occupied Khairabad (Audh), and attacked Mir Mu'izzulniuik (No. 61), BahMur 
ultimately defeated the Imperialists ; but lak, had in the first fight been defeated and 
tied to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khdn Zaman and Bahddur again rebelled, Isk. in concert 
with them occupied Audh. Ho was attacked by Muhammad Quli lOi^n Barlfis (No/ 
SI), and besieged in Avadh. When Isk. heard that Khan Zaman and Bahfidar haa 
been defeated and killed, he made proposals of peace, and managed during the nego¬ 
tiation to escape by boat with his family to Gorak'hpur, which then belonged to Suhii- 
m4n, Mug of Bengal He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal Court, 
and acconipanied, in 976, Bdyazid, Sulaimaus eon, over Jhfirkandto Orisd. After 
Sidaiman's return from the conquest Isk. s presence in Bengal was looked 

upon as dangerous, as Sulaiman wished at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and 
the Afghans waited fora favorable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, 
and applied to Mun'im Kh4n, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk 
was pardoned. He received the Sirkar of Lak'hnau as and died there in thb 

following year (980). 

40. A'cafKha'n ’Abdul MajTd (of Hardt), a descendant of Shaikh 
Ahu Bakr i Taibfidi. 

His brother Vazir Khdn has been mentioned above <No. 41). jShaikh Zain- 
uddiu Abn Bakr i Taibfidi® was a saint (gdhxb kmndl) at the time of Timur. When 
Timur, in 782, set out for the conquest of Hamt, which was in the hands of Malik 
Ghiasuditn, he sent, on his arrival at Tdibad, a messenger to the Shaikh, to ask him 
why he had not paid bis respects to the conqueror of the world. What have I,*' replied 
the jSbaikh, ‘‘ to do with Timur?” Timor, struck with this answer, went himself to the 


Heratil Khizr Khan was made Governor 
of the Panjdb and ordered to operate 
against Sikandar Siir, who during 
Hum4yun’s lifetime had retreated to 
the SW41iks, Leaving Haji Khan 
in Labor, Khizr Khan moved 
against Sikandar, whom he met near 
a phioe called in the MSS. 

Kh. selected two thousand horsemen to 
reconnoitre,; but Sikandar was on the 
alert, fell upon the detachment, and de¬ 
feated the Imperialists. Kh. without 
further fighting retreated to Labor. Si¬ 
kandar used the respite, and collected a 
large army, till Akbar himself had to 
move against him. Finding Akbar’s 
army too strong, Sikandar shut himself 
up in Mdnkot. After a siege of six 
moiithfl, Sikandar bribed ShamHuddin 
Atgah (No. 15) and Pir Muhammad 
(No. 20)/ vvho prevailed upon Akbai’ 
to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son 


'Abdurrahman with some elephants m 
feshhash, and was allowed by Akbar to, 
occupy BihAr as tuml {vide p. 319, 

1 ,10 from below), Mankot surrendered 
on the 27th Kamazdn 964. Sikandar 
died two years later. 

It is difficult to say why Abulfazl has 
not entered Khizr KhAn in tbe List of 
Grandees, .His name is giyen in the 
Tahaqdt Similarly KhwAjah Mu'az- 
zim and Mir Shah Abulma aii are left 
out. For Kh.'s BOn vide .No. 163. 

^ On Sulaiman’s return from Orisfi, ; 
he appointed Khan JabAn Lodbi,’ his 
Amir ul tlmarA, Governor of Orisa. 
Qutlii Khan, who subsequently made 
himseffiking of Orisa, was then’" Gover¬ 
nor of Pdri (Jaggarnath.) Bad. II., 
174. 

* He died A. H. 79L His biography 
is given in Jami's Na/hdUil U?is, T^bm 
belongs to Jam i KburusAn. 





i^baikh, awA bim for not liai/ing advised Malik Ohit%. ** t indeed done so,-^ 

said the Shaikh, *^ hut he would not listen, and (3rod has now appointed you over liirn. 
However, I now advise you> too, to be just, tmd if you hkewige^ 
will appoint another over you/ Timur afterwards said thht he had Been many 
dervishes roveiy Ohe of said something iVom selfish motives, but not so 

Shaikh iM Baler, who had said nothing with reference to himself 

Khwajah ’Abdpl Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served as Biwan. 
On Akbar'S accession, he also performed military duties. When the Emperor moved 
to to Pai\j4b, to crush Bairanfs rebellion, ’Abdul Majid received the title of 
Jf[hdna regarding which 'Vidc the note after this biographical notice. Subse^iieritly A^^f 
^ was appointed Governor of DM, received a flag and a drum, and was made aCommander 
of Three Thousand. When Eattd, a servant of ’Adli, inade overtures to surrender 
Fort Chanadh (Chunar), A., in concert with Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, took posses¬ 
sion of it, and was appointed Governor of Kapah-MMkpur on the Ganges. About 
to same time, Ghfrvi Khan Tannud, an AfgMn noble who had for a tilne been in 
Akbar ’s services, fled to Bhat'h G'hora, and sfciiTcd up the Zamindars against Akba.t. 
A.,'ill the 7th year, sent amessage to Btijali Ram Chandr, the ruler of Bhath, to pay 
Mbttti to AJtbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Rijah prepared for resistance. 
A. Anarohed against tho R£jah, defeated him, aiAd executed Gh^sd Kh4n. Tlie EAjah, 
after his defeat, shiii himself up in Baadhu,^ but obtained Akhar’s pardon by timely 
erriinmssion, chiefly through the induence of several Rajahs at Court. A. then left to 
Edjah in peace; but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he’had at his disposal {^nde p. 241,1.18) made him desirous of further warfare, nnd 
he planned the famous expedition against GadhaJfatangah,® or Gondwanah, south 
ofBhath, which was then governed by Burgawati,* the heroine of Cento 
Her htoo defence and suicide, and tho death of her son, Blr Sith, at tho conquest of 
Chaur/igadh (about 70 miles west of Jabalpiir^^^ are wellknown. The immense spoils 
which A. carried off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaanan (Ko, 13), in 
the lOth year, rebelled and besieged Majniln Khan QaqshH (No. 60) in Manftpur, 
A. came with 6,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself before Akbar, who had 
inarched against Kh4n Zamdn, and handed over the remainder of the Gadha spoils. 


* Abulfaal, in the events of the 42nd 
year of the Akbani4mah, »ay» that AJa- 
uddin-i-Khiiji besieged Banahii in vain. 

® Gadha \Gurh, Gurhah., Gurrah) lies 
close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katan- 
/gah is to name of two small places, one 
due south of Jabalpur below Lat. 22, as on 
the Map in Journal A, S. B., Beer. 1837, 
FI. LVII; another apparently larger place 
of the same name liea^'. W. of, and nearer 
to, dabalpiir and GacUia, about Bat. 23° 
30% as on the Map of Central India in Sir 
J. Malcolm’s Mafwa; but both ai’e called 
on iho Katangrt In Mubammadan 
Histories, the country is generally called 


Gadha-Katangah. Abulfazl says, it had 
tin extent of 160 kos by 80 kos^ and 
there were in ancient times 80(X)0 flour¬ 
ishing cities. The inbaMtauts, he says, 
are all Gonds, who are looked upon by 
Hindus as very low. 

. The Rajahs of Gaclha-Kaiangalf are 
generally called the Gadha-Mandla RaV 
jahs. Mandld lies S. E. of Jabalpdir, on 
the right side of the Narhadclah. 

* Capt. Bleeman in his/History oftbci 
Gurha Mmidala Rajas/ Journal A. S. 
Bengal, Vol. VI., p. 627, spells her name 
Durgkoutee. He calls her son Bir Na* 
rain. Vide also Baddmii II, 60 / 







He thereby regaifieiVAkbaiAs eonfideftce and appointed to. follow up tho;, reboln. 

this juuotmo, tbe imperial Muta^addls, whom A. before had handsomely bribed., re¬ 
ported tona envy his former uBwilUnghess to hand over the »|)oil8, and exaggeratod 
Ids wealth; Hypociitical fnends mentioned this to A.; and afraid of hia personal safety, 
he hed Graifoa . 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicions, and appointed Mahdi Qaaim 
(No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India.with a sorrowful heart,’ and joined, 
together with his brother (No. 41), Khan Zaman at Jaunpiu*, But .he soon saw that 
Khan Zamati only wanted his %ealth and watched for a favorable moment to kill 
■him. A. therefore made use of the first opportiiuity to escape. Khiin Zamdn had 
sent his brother Bahidur (No, 23) against the Ai*ghans, and A. was to accompany hi.ni/ 
Vasilr KMn, whom Khan Zam4n had detained, managed likewise to escape, and was 
on the road to Manikpdr, which A. had appointed as place of render*vow. No so#.** 
ev had A. escaped than Bahadur followed him up, defeated his men, and took A. prh 
soner. Bahadur’s men immediatoly dispersed in search of plunder, when euddenly 
Tadr Khdn fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A,, who sat.fetter- 
ed on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and nOse, when Vazfr in 
time saved his lifo, and carried him away. Both reached, in 373» J^apah, and asked 
Muzafrar 'Kh^n (No. 37) to intercede for them with the/ emperor. When MuzaKar, in 
374, was called by the emperor to the Panjdb, he took Vazir with him* ohtained 
iull pardon for the two brothers. A. was oirlered to join Alajntin Qaqshdl at Kal'ah^ 
Minikpiir. His biwery in the last struggle with KhAn Zaman induced Akbar, in 
97b, to give him .Piydg as vice Hajl Muhammad Bistani. (No, 56), to enable 

him to reoinait a contingent for the expedition against Bdna Hdai Singh. A. was sent 
in advllice (manqaldj. In the middle of Eabi’ I, 975, Alchar left Agrah for Ckito.t. 
The liana had commissioned Jai Alall, who had formerly been in Mfrt’ha, to defend 
the fort, whilst ho himself had withdrawn to the mountains. During the siege, 
whkh lasted four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and ivhen, on 
the 26tli Sha’ban, 075, the fort fell A. wm made Governor of Oldtor. 

Neithm* the Madsir, nor the Tahaqdt, mentions the year of his death. He must 
have been dead in 981, because the title of A 9 af Khan was bestowed upon another 

Kcte on the Title of ' Agotf KJidn* 

Acpf was the name of the Vazlr of Sulaimfoi (Solomon), who like his master 
is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of Akbai* throe grandees 
received this title. Badaoid, to avoid confusion, numbers them A^af Khfm I., II., and 
in. They are-^ 

'Abdul Majid, A^af Khan I., c?. before 981. (No, 49). 1^; 

Kliwajah Mirza Ghiasuddm 'AH, A 9 af Khan II,, c?. 989. (No. 126). 

Mtel Beg, A^af Khan HI., (N^ 


* Btowart (History of Bengal, p. 120) 

says, 'Abdul Majid .A' 9 af Kh4n officiated 
in 1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This 
is as impossible as his statement on p. 


112,. that Fariduddm i Eukhad [No. 99] 
is the author of the History of the Em¬ 
peror Jahangir. 







wSttif ' i>r Mir ■ -feksliiB► TLe; '■ th \ rd 
shew : ; ^ , 

:^gha. M alia Da wiitdar. 


3. MIvz;a Ahmad Beg 


2. Mir/Ji Badi uzzaman, 


1, G-LhwTiddiri ^Alf 

’ \Pjafm.dnJL 


Mirza ■Nm’uddm. .', A (laughter Mnva JalUr Beg, 

1 A^afKhdn llL , 

;, Mnmtaz'lVrahall, 

• (yMbjahaAs'wife). 

Jahangir ooixferred the title of ‘ A'gaf Khan* (IV.) on Abtil Haaan, elder brother of 
Kur Jlhan, and iather of Muratdz MahaU (or Taj Bibi, Shahjahih*s wtfehWhose 
mother was a daughter of A(;^af Khan. IL During the reign of ShAnjaban nyhen iitf^ 
containing the word Daulah^ were revived, A'gaf was changed to 

dn^lah, and this title was conferred on .A'^afuddaukh Jiimlacul Mulk Asadjangv (Shih- 
jahiJm-Anrangzob), a relation of A^af Khan lY. Under AJimad Sh.4h, lastly,' wo find' 
A'^afaddaulah Amir nl Mamalik, whose name like that of his hither, Kizam ul Mulk 
A^f-Jali^ oecurB bo often in later Indian History. ;i 


50. Majnu'n KbVn i Qa'(iBhal.® 

He was a grander) of Humajun, and held Karnaid as ,;%//*- When H tun ay dn 
iled to Persia, H4ji Khan besieged Karnaul, but allowed Majnuii Khan to march n^/uj 
unmolested, chiefly at the request of Rajah Bihari Mall, who, at that tim% was with 
Haji Khan (vide p. 329)- ^ 

On Akhar’s accession, he was made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the dast frontier o£ 
the 'Hlmpire. He remained there till after the death of Khan Zam4n (Ko. 13), bnwely 
dtrending Akbar’s causov In the 14th year, he besieged Kalinjai*. This foH , w&a. m; 
the haudrf of Bajah Edm Chand, ruler of Bhat’h, who during the Alghdn troubles h£w] 
bought it, -for a heavy sum, from Bijli Kh4n, the adopted son of Pahar Khun- Wheij^ 
during the siege, the Rajah heard of tiu5 fail of Chitor and Eantanhhur, he surrenderod 
. Kdlinjar to M. (dOth fafar, 977). Akbar appointed M. Commander of the Fprt, in 


the PaPhans, was never conferred by th»' 
Mugliul (Chaght4i) Kings of Delhi. 

'Htlcs with m Pirwzjattg;M’U^» 

rat^ang, came f^hion .with 
Jaluingir. \ ■ ‘ 

^ Kame of a Turkish ciau. Like th^ 
Uzbiiks, tlmy were disliked by AkhOTf 
and rebelled. Majnuu Khan.: was 
tainly the best of them. . ■ - ; 

* Bdhd Kkdn. Q,dq.iftdl also was e. grao-' 
dee of Akbar, but ALuHa/d has hf^ him' 
out in . this list. .Like Majniin he distm- 


^ I’hey Lad been in use aniong tho 
KhalifWlis and the Ghiiznawis, ThUvS 
•min ttd-daidah whicli. title Shahjahan 
bestowed on Abul Hasan A^af Khan 
-IV.) , b ad also been the title of Mahmud 
of Ghazn.i when prince. The kings of 
tljc Pak’hin occjisioually conferred titles 
with IMnlah. This is very liktdy the 
ro«BOii wh.y Akbar conferred the title of 
Azaid ud-daulah on Mir Fatbn.llah of 
8hu*az, who Lad come from the Dak'hiii. 

The title Malikt so coiumoii among 
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urrrai^tf'tiuniis, lie was ropi’owd by Akbar. But fcho riiB^our mpmul in Man’im'a ainny 
tlint B/tb4 Kbun, JaMri' (]^^aj^uln’s son)» ^Inv.a M ubamimd. aval oiber Qaijsli'ils, bad 
kilb\- Jjjbablm Khrln, mid joined tbe rebtdlioii of (Jio IvUrzat^ fbGujrat; and that 
Alrbar had tJievbiore ortiorod Miirbiru to imprison Majailu. In consequence (d* th(ise 
I'alh'o Tananirs, M. and otluws orhisi clan withdrew from Mun’im, who in vai/i tried to 
convinro tlnnn of tli^o absurdity of the runnuu-s ; but- when M. Boon after heard 
that Beba ICluxn mid Jaban had been rewarded hy Akbar for their bravo belmviour m 
the (hijmU war, be ^^a?; ashamed of his hastiness, and rojoined iMun’im who, in the 
; Uicantlrne, had taken GoiAk’hpiir, 

IVL arcompanied Muuhm on his Bengal expedition, *WhGn, in 982, Daiid retired 
„ to OriFa, and ICaU Pahap,^ Sulaiman Mankli and Bfibii Mankli had gone to 
: GdKU‘f)gliat, iUuibim sent M. against them. M. concpiored the greater jmrt o£ Nov- 
tlh-nj Bengal, and carried off iiimienso spoils. On the death of Sub,dman Mani^li, th<> 
ackuQwkdgcd niler of G’horug’iiat, a great number of the piiucipal Afghan nobles ■ 
were caught, and M. wilk the view of soouring peace, married the dangldcr of Snlai* 
ni4n MarkK to hi« son Jahnri. He also parcelled out the W'hole countiy among 
ids <lan. But Babu MankU and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Knch Bihar, and 
•whou Mun’im was in Kahik, they were joined by the sous of JalaUidd,ui Sur, and ;' 
.fell upon the Qaqsluiis. The latter,-without fighting, cowardly retiiniod to Tamhih, 
and wfiited for Mnn’im, who, on his .retorn from Ori&a, sent them with reinforeemumts 
to Gdiorag’liat. The Qaqshals re-occupied Ihc district. Majnuii died soon after at 
G’horiig’hdt. ^ 

'fhe Tahcrgdt says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand and Lad a contin¬ 
gent of d,OUO troopers.. 

Ilia ^bu thdiari^ distinguished himself by his 7eal and devotion. The enforcing 
' 6f tlic D(uifi law led him and liis elan into rebellion. Jabilri then assumed the title of 
KImu *J«hd'fU AVhen the Qjiqshak loft Ma'^iim (p, 326), Jabari went to Coprt. 
Akbar iniju'isonod him'j but pardoned him in the 39th year. 


guished Jutnsf'lf in the war with Khan 
; and the Muzas. Buring ]\lnn- 

’ ’iios expcd.ition h> Bengal, the Q/iqshals 
recei\-ed (.xtensivc-jagirs in Cr horag’hiit. 
Bliba Khan was looked upon as Ihe head 
of the c):in after Majnun's death. He 
rebelled with Kluni i Kubnli, 

' partly hi eonsequence of MuzoJTav Ivhar-’s 
(No. 37) exnciionH, and asaunu'd the title 
of .Khan Kluinan. Ho died iu the same 
year iu which Mii'/alfar died, of cancer in 
the face (hhvrahy wliich he sidd lu^ bad 
brought on hhxisell'by hi.^ faithlessness, 

* Tlie rouowncd conqueror of the tem¬ 
ple of Jcgmuiat'h at Puri in S. Oyh.i. 
Vide below Third Book, (pvibabs of Ben¬ 
gal and OHs/i. A minute description of his 
conquest is given iu the McfMzan i Af- 
and by fitivlinsf in Iris Account 
of Orissa, Asiatic Eesearcbrs!, Yol. xv. 
But >Stir]iiig’s account, taken rm they 
aro from the Puri Vyiisavttli (a chroniefe 


kept for tho last si.x huridrod years in tho 
temple of Pxui) ditfors cousidorably from 
tlio Akbarnrmmh. Kala Pabar was killed 
by a. gnn shot in one (itV the lights be^ 
tween Ma eniu and Qutlu of Orfea; and 
'Aziz Kv-)kah {vide p. 326), vdiich, in 91)0, 
took- place betw(‘cn K’halguaw (Co'igoio’’) 
and (hodbf (near Rajmahall). 

Babu Mankli ^ subsequeu tly entered 
Akbar s service (vide No. 2()2).*^Euvopea.n. 
Historians generally spell his mi,mo BAlui 
JShnufali, as if it brimo froin the liiiulC 
mangal, Tuo.sday. This may be corveei-; 
Tor coinraou people in India do still use 
such names. But is perhaps pre¬ 

ferable. Tivo of Timurs aneeslors had 
tho same luime. The Turkish mankli 
means kJfdtddr, spotted. 

^ The^ best MSB. of the Akbarnamab, 
Badaoni, and the Mc.asir have 

Stewart (p, 100) calk him Jehhahardjj (?J, 
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!>L Kha'ii, Muqi'm i ’Arab. . , ^ 

1-1 r i<! ttiJ 801 ) of Tardi Beg's sisU-i- (Xo. .13), Ilumdjn'.n tiia.b, ’)’u..,:ro. a 
Oi. Ihe f„.pei'or R to .I-'ersia,. lio joined WurA 'Askan. AVlxea Huniayun took 

Qanduhilr on his return, Muqim, Jiko most old nobles, proscuted bmself befiiVcdJvo., 
emperor with a sword toiging from Ins neck, and w,w for a short time confiBcd. 

After hia release, ho remained with Mim’im Khdn (Xo. 11) in Kabul, and followed 

him to India, when Akbar called Mun’im to take .Bair/tm’s place. ^ 

; In the 0th yeaiy Muipm difltingnislied hitasclf in the piirsaib of'Abdullah Klmn , ,, 

' '' llzhiik (No. 14), ‘ the king of M.-indn’, and received the title of Shvjd’a't Ehdn, whi.c.ii 

Akhar had taken away from the rebellions'Abdullah. ,, ■ ! 

, 4 . In tho Iteginniug of the 16 v,hye.ir, Akhar honored him hy boitig his guestfor a,day. : ' 
jjg accompanied the Kmperor on his forced march to Abmad/dnid 
' (p. 30f.). Once ho slandered Miut’im, and Akhar sent him to tlie TCln'm, Kbiinan to do , 

' . with him what he lilted; hat Murfim generously forgave him, and had 1dm ivstoivd. ^ 

’ .In tho 32nd year, he was inado a Commander of Three Thousand, and Gov-'i-noc ^ 

and Comiuander-in-Chicl ol Malwalu i ,, , , ' 

In 088, w'iien ti ouhles in Biliar and Bengal had broken out, Shu.-ia'at klian, at 

Akbitr’s order, loft S'lraimpur for Patbpiir (Baddoni IT, 284). At tuo iirst stage 
Iwaz Beg Barlk who contplained of arroars of pay and harsh treatmont bl 
the men. ureated a tumult, wade a man of the name Hfiji Shihiib .Kh)i.n leader, (ell 

' upon. Shujh'afs tent, and killed his son QaWim Khiln.* Shujaat himsel','w.is mortally 

wooded.' Homo of his adherents, at last, managed to put tho dying Sh. on mi clephaid, 
and led him off to Siirangpdr. Tjiough Sh. had expired before they reached the fown, 
they did nut apreud tho news of hia death, and,thus kept the greater part, of tho 

soldiora together, and joined Akbar in Saiangpur. 

Akbar-ijinmiahoa (ho vobels severely, According to p. 234,' Alcbar once saved 
Shuiii’at’s lifo in tbe jungles. 

' Trom Badii.ml (II, 384), we learn that Qiiwfm Khan was a young mun, rcnowiieit; 

for his mu.sicai tfJente. , ■ - ■ _ 

Mw/iw, Khdn (No. 380) is Sbuja’at Khan’s second son. Ho was promoted utidor 

Akhar to aCommandership of seven hundred, 

q^arn Khdn was the son of Mmiim Kluin. Qiim’s son, ■Abdurriuffm, w.as tinder 
p'' Jahuntdr aCommauder of seven hundred and 400 house, got the title o( Tarbiyat Khan, 
andwrs,nado.inther,lhyoar, Ka..i)ddr ofAlvv-ar. Qdira’s danghter, vy 

received (Ilrd year) by J.iUmigu’ in his harem, and went by the tii.lo oiFdchsh ah Mahd^, 

She adopted Mii/AiiJoh, sou'of the above ’.Abdurralrim. Miydn Job was killed iy; Mahivs 
bat Khun, wheii near the Ikihat (Jlielam) ho had taken po8so.ssion of Jahungiv’s porsop, 

No. 52. Slia'h Buda'sK Kha'n, a doscendaut of Bymdq'^ kul of ba" 

xririTqaiKL . 


ViyM 


W 




’ So tlm Jilulisir and the Akharnamah. 
Badaoni (II, 284) lm.s Qdfra liAdn ; but 
this is peiitups a 'mi-stuko of tluv native 
editors of the Bi ld. Indica. ■ ^ 

Thfro wore tvv'i) tvibos of the Qjin.i 


Turks ciillod or <3^.3 

.'A:,,.,':'/ 


filpl 
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iSim:; 


They wore reuovfned in Iiulia horse-' 
}i 3 en* Ht'iico word is i^ouO'- - 

rally spelt by Mu.i>-hnl Histonaus^ if cans 
a Umi of superior ; •r7’</cirTu/.u*v 

p. 147* 1. 17, -How this Turkish word 
lost its original lueduiuj? iu India, uiay 













riio 'Purl{!t?h Bui^dfjh inoana ‘ a ])raiich of a tree.' Ho (Hi tinguishod Uiinaelf andor 
liiMOiiyxui, and was toikIo by Akbar a Oommando" ol* Three ThoiiBnnd. 

ill tbe loth yent', ho aceompiinied .IVIu’izzul iVluIk (No. 61) against Bahadur 
No. 22). !l.h.'mf;h the imperialists \‘,ere deiiated, B. Kh* fought braveland w.a8 
, ca])lUTpd, His son, Abdul Alatlab (No. 8d), nut away. In the i2th year, B, Ivh, wnt 
with ShMbudfKa Ahmad (No. 26) against the Miizas in MaUvtih, received Sarangpur 
as titijM, fought under Aziz K'okah (No. 21) in tlie battle at Patan (iStli Kamazdn 
980), and wfw for a long time Oovernor of Mendd, where ho died. The Tohaqdt say.n, 
he had the title ot ulMind UMard* He was alive in 9RJ, when he met .liVkbar at 
. Hohint. ' ‘ 

Inside Fori Mandd, to the south, close to the wall;, ho had erected a building^, 
10 whicli he gave the name of NUUntX regarding the mseriptiom on wliich the 
j^Jad.rJp gives a few interesting jiarfcicnlars, 

Ko. 68. Husain Kha'n (Tulu-iyah), sistor’a son of IVahdt Qasim 
ICliiin (No. 86), •' ,v'ii 

‘ lln is tho Liiyard and the Don Quixote of Akhar’a reign.' In his he was 

sans pcur^ MiH. in his priyato life sans rej»'oche; he surpassed all grandees hy his faith- 
I'uJuess and aUnelimeiit to his inasfurs, I.ut his contingent was nevoc in order; ho was 
always poor, though his servants in oonseqneneo of his liberality lived in affluaucB. 
He slept on the ground, hooauso his Prophet bad enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his 
motto in light was ‘ death or viclory and when people asked him, v by he did not invi-rt 
the Older nnd say 'viclory or death,’ he would reply, ' O ! -I do long to be wiiliftha 
NaiutH tlitii have gone heforef 

lie was tho patrun of the Historian Haduoiil,^ who served ll-isaln as abnooer to 
his estate (xShainsabad aud Ikiiiali). 

Husain Khan was uot only sister’s son, hut also son4n-law to Sfalidl Qusiin 
Klitiii (No. 36). He was in Baiviim’s servicn. In the second year, after tho coiujuot 

ol Mtink'd, Akbar made hhii Governor of L/ihor, where he remained four inonihs a.ud 

four days. When Akhar, in 9 , alar 965, marched to DihK, he appointed TI. Kh. 
Governor of the Paujah. During Jus incumbency, he showed hiiaself a zealous Kauai. As 
the Chi'istian.s did with the .lows, he ordered the Hindus as unheliovers to wear a patch 
(Hind. ti!.krd) near the shouldiu's, and tlius got the nickname of Tu7<.riyah, ‘ Patchor.’ 

Like Shall (Jiili Khfm Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bairtim to tho ln.st, and did ' 
not iiicot Akhar at Jhujhar; hut after Hair'im had been pardoncfl, he entered Akhiu-’s 
service. Wiien MahJi Qa.siiu Kliau, from disliku to Gadha, went hy way of iJie 
Dak’hla to ¥.'ikka,h, H. Kh. ac ompaniod liim a short distance on tho road. On his 
return, he reached Satwsis in Malwab, when the rebellion of the Mrrzas broke out, 


bo soon from p. ^7, 1. 1, of the second 
voloine of ray Ain toxl, whore Aliiilfazl 
apjdivfi tho word to .impui cdvnlry of 
the j£a(;hor ebuj. Tho word is pro- 
noriiioed ainuh^ in India.. 

Tlio Hieauliig of Mivdn Kdl is Mill 
tiriolwur to n>e. To jadgo from Abulfazl s 
|)ii;aaOa it raust bo tlu^ name of tho 


j head or founder of a elan. The ad- 
Ji’otivi! d/jyd;/, Jxdli oiieiiTs frcqiKuitlv. 
Iwo Miyan Kalis may be found I.eliMv 
among the list of learned men {Q.4z( 
«io p.>ct.s (Qdsim i 

' /'’‘V® W OB Baddoni and hik 

Works ui J. A. K. liougal, for 1869, p. liJO, 








and ill concert with Muqanib Khiui, the tui/4ld4r of t hat place, lie tried to fortify himf olf 
iu Satwa«. Hut Muqamb lost heart and tle(l; and IL Kh. wa^ force^^ leave thfi 
Fort, and asked TbriHmn Husain Mu’za foitaii inteaTiew Though, urged toj(iuthe 
..Mlriid, II. Kh. remained iaithiui to Alcbatv , 

la the i2Ui yearr ^vhim Akba moved against Klidii Zatudn, Hvivh. was io 
ti'iko a comiD.ainl, but his contiugent was not ready* In the 13th year his jagir was 
traiisierred from Lak'hnau, wliexo ho a.nd Badaiuu had been for about a year, to Kant o 
Cioluh./ His exacting behaviour towards Hindus and his religious expeditions agaii.ii>t 
their temples annoyod Akliar very much. In tho 10th yeai*, ■when the Ernporor wont 
to Biliar, 11. Kh* was again absent; and when Akbar roturiH^cI after the conquest of 
Hajipur, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself of his harmlessness, iic 
pardoned him, restored his jagrr, and told him to get his contingent ready. PJis vmnia.^ 
however, 


read 


made an expedition against Basant|/Ur in 
KamaoU;* which was proverbially and got wounded by a bulJet in the fihuuldrr, 
Akbar was almost convinoed that he had gone into rehellion, and sent Cadiq Khati 
(Ho, 43) t.o him to bring him by forco to Court. H, Kh. therclbre left Garb ]Muktesa.v, 
with the view of going to Muo'iiu Ivlian, through whose influence ho hoped to obt.un 
pardon. But he was caught at Bai'ha, and, ^vas taken to Fathpiii* Sikri, where in tho 
(983) ho died of his wounds'. 

Commander of Two Thousand; but according to tho 


b Raroe year 

H'j lyiio Tabaqat saySs he 
|;| Akbarnamah, he had since the 12th ye<xr been a Commander of Th:re«3 Thousaiul. 

K;' llks son, ^us^i^^Gxm^, was a grandee of Jahmigu^^ He aerved in the DakTiin “m 
pP the corps of 'Aziz Kokah (Ko. 21), who, in the 5fcb: year, had been sent with 10,rX)0 
■ men to roinforce Prinoo Barwlz, the Khan IOidn,4n, and Man Singli, Ixu?^ on account 
of ( ho divpHoity of the Khan Khanan (Ihznl' p, 88) tho. imperialists ■virero in tho greatest 
distress (/aVic pp. 327 and 330), Yusuf s sou> 'Izzat Khan, served \mder ShahjrJuln, 

64. Mlixa'd Kha'n, s(>n of Amir Kh^u 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year, he served inuler 
A^af Khdn (No. 49) in Gadha Kafangali, In the i2t.h year/ he got a jagh* in 
M’ahvah, and ibught under Shihabuddm Ahmad against the Mlrzds. After tho 

Mirzas had iHurned to Gujmt, M, got ITyain as 

In the i3tb year, the Mirzas invaded Malwah from Kharidi^sh, and Ifurad 
Klifvn, together with Mm ’Azizullah, the Di wan, of Mai wall, having received t;ho licwa. 
two days beforo the aiTival rdMke enemies, shat themselves iip in IJjjain, detennined 
to hold it for Akhar, The Emperor sent Qulij Khan (Ho. 42) to their relief, when tho 
Mirzsis retreated to hiandu. Followed up by Qulij and Alurad, they retreated at last 
nenoss the Narbaddah, 

In the l?th year, the 'Mirzas biulco out in GiiiiAfckSnd the j%irclars of MfiKvali 
assembled undei' the command of AI. lA/i'* Kokah (No. 21). Alurad held a coiutnand 
in the left wing, and took part, though not very actively, in the oonfimed battle ?jear 
Ikxtan (Parnazan, 980). • 


^ Elliot (Tiulex, p. 235, First Edition) 
has by, mistake Litk’fnior (on the Ham^ 
gang a) iusteaxi of Lak'/niau {hx Audh), 


and ho calls ifusain Kbjin a JiashufrL 
This must be an oversight, .k '• 




;,v In 98*2, lie \viu< attachorl to Mun’hn'H expedition to He conttvit^rt^d for 

, Akbar tbe district of Fafch{iba(i> Sirkar Bogla (S. E, Bengal), and waa made Gbrnnor 
of Jalesar (d<^Uasore) in Orisd, after Baiid Lad made ]>ea(M; with Mun'im, 

, When ill 088, after Muniiii^a death, Daiid fell iiiion Ifa/.ar Bahddur* AkbarV 
Oovernor of Bhadrak (Orisa), ttud treacLormsly killed him, Murad wi^dy retreated 

'i ' Snbseipioiitly M. was again appointed to Fathahad, vvbero bo was wbeu the 
Bonga-l .robollion broke out. Murad at Fatbabad, Qiya Ivlian in Orisd, Mirza dSTajat 
at Siitganw, were almost the only ofHcevs of Akbar’s Bengal corps, thiit did not take 
part in the great military revolt of 938. Qiya w*as'killed by Qutld ;'p, 3<13 ), and 
Murad died at Fatbabdd, inimedi{iiely after the iirst (mtbreak of the revolt in 988, ; 
before the veil of his loyalty was rent/ 

After bis death, IVIukaiid, tbo principal Zaaiindfir of Fatiiabu-d, iuvited Mm*ad‘s 
sons to a least, and treacherously imirdercd them. 

yidelso. 369. 

55. Ha^i' Muhammad Kha'n of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bairam, who was much, attacbed to him. In 961, wben 
Bairatii held Ciiandahar, rumours of treason reached Iluinaynn. The Emperor went 
fimn Kabul to Qandahar, Olid perSovially iiwostigated the matter, but finding Bairam 
innoceitiV' bo went back, lakmg Ilaji Muhammad with him, who during the investiga¬ 
tion. lind been constantly referred to as inolined lo I’ebellioa.^ 

After the conquest of lliudustan, H. M., at BahAni’s request, was niade a 
and was tapidly promottMl. 

In the 1st year of Al'bars reign, If. M. was ordered to accompany .Khizr Khwa- 
jail (yn 365, note 2) on his expedition r.gainst Sikandar Siir. Tardi BegV, (Ko. 12) 
(iefeat by llernii had a bad elTcct on the Emperor’s cau.se ; and Mulla. ‘Abdullah .Makh- 
ddin ulmalk who, though in Akbark service, was said to be devoted to the 
inteTefthi of the Afghans, represented to Sikandar that he should use tluH favorable 
opportmuty and leave the iSawallks. As related above, Khizr Khwajah moved against 
Sikandar, Icfi-ving H. M. in charg*e of Labor. Being convinced <.».!’Mak'bdum’s trea.iovi, 
II. M toiduixsi him, and forced hiia to give up sum,; of money wkic.li ho had cou- 
cealod. 

In 966, Bairdm fell out with Pir Muhammad (hJ'o. 20), and deprived him of .hi^i 
office and emoinments which wore given to H. M. When Baivain fell into disgiu-ee, be 
eent K. M, wdth t everal other Anurs to Dildi with expressions of his htuniUty and 
d-e.-jim (x) bo pardoned. But H. M. soon saw that ail ivas lo.st. He did nor receive 
permission to go back to Bairam, Aft er Bairam had been pardoned (p. 3.18), XL M. 


^ .,i\.s .Miuhim hdlT’hi'truthdars in Bhad- 
rak and Jalesar, Daud must li.avu.' been 
restricted to Katak Proper. Mun'im’.s 
invaaiou of Orisa wa.s certa nly one of 
the uuyst daring exploits pmdenioed dur¬ 
ing Ak bars roign. 

.Ifavlng mentioned Katak, I may^ here . 
state that the name ‘ Aoik’, (Attock, in the 


.Paujal) was ckoseii l>y Akbar who ])iul(;. 
tlio town, because if ?’/u/nies wH/i Katak^ 
The two frontier towns of bis empire 
vvcie to bavt? similar ruinies. M'-harn-iy 
mail. 

^ .H aj i ?d u h ammad i.s the same to whoin 
Ei’skiiie’.s rcinarlc refers (.piloted hy El- 
phinstoxKJ (Fifth ,Edition), p. 470, uotv- 





JUKI ‘i\hi]>an)Dia<) Tnr.son Khan (Kn. $'Z) iiccoiripanied him on lh« way to jib Fur uh 
ihen ihn i'nmtior ol Ilia Enipim Once, ou iho road, Bmram charg’ed H, M. 
•m\h lUithlo^^noHH, when the latter g’ently reminded him that lie had at luawt nove.r 
drawa Kif^ ^avord ag:aii\«t Ium inii.st^jr, 

H. M. was laesenfc in almost every campaigu, and was proiuotnd f o llie post of 
Sfh’Jtazdn. In the l2th ye/^r, when Aktar set out lor the conquest of Chiu;r, he ta ut 
H. M. and S]nlndmddfn Ahinnd (Xo, 201 from Gagriln agamst ILio sous of {j^nltan AIu. 
l)'^,imnad Mirza, who bad lied from Samblial and ruined a revolt in ]\Tar,yala H. M. then 
received the Sirlair of ^ilaiidil imjcigir. 

In the 20fh year, H. M, accomp?mled Muium Klian nu Ixis e.s:pediiioii to Tiengal 
aod Orisa, and got wounded in Ih© battle of Takaroi (20th 'At Qa’dah, ^’82). He then, 
uecompauied ijko Khmi Khsinau to Gaur, where soon alter iltuii’im’s deatlx lie, to(>» 
d'u.M'l of malaria 

./Vo'U on the IkUle of Takm'oi^ or Mvglmlmdri^ in Orhd, 

This bnttle is ori<j of the most important battles fought I'y Akbar's generals, it, 
crushed tho AIghhns, and decided the possession of Bengal and Upper OnWi. The 
■iVt88. of th(^ Akburndmali and the Madsir have Talcarohi, and ^Ji^j^Takarou 

Aly copy of the Sawanih has the former spelHiig. A few copies of the AkbarnaiUMh have 
Nakrohi. In Badduni and the Tabaqdi tho battle oc Taharoi is oe.llod the 
battle of (t'W?c p. 318). wbich may be Bajhorahf B€i,ch'hora7i^ ^ B or 

Bac/t/iorh, 8iowart*s account of Munhm’s Ortsa expedition (A^th Section)., didevs in 
TToariy particulars from tho Akbarnamah and the Tabaqat. lie plac.es the battle in tho 
euyirons of Iva^ak, w^Hoh is impt)ssible, and bis tBukhtore' is a blvinder for 
(m chithiiy ‘in Chittua/ the final having assumed the sbapjo of a j re, and the 
g that of ^; The Lucknow litbograidi of.’the Akbaruamah, which challorges hr 

coiruptuoss the worst possible Indian AIS., has Air in Chitor ! 

The Altbamamah, nnfortunaUdy, gives but few goographical details. Todar 
Mall moved from Bardwan over Mathirau^ into the Bargarmh of, (.Tnitua 
where ho was subsequently joined by Aliinim. Dadd had taken up a 
strong position at Harpur or Kanpiir, ^ lies iutennediate [harzak/ie) 

between Bon,gal and Ojusa.’' The same phrase (Barzakke), in other passages of the 
Akbaruamah, is applied itself. Dnud s pbject was to prevent the Imperialists 

from entering Oma, i^do ^hich led but few; othe r roads ; but Ilyas Khan Langali 
shewed the victorious army an easier road/" and Miui’im entered the country, 
and thus turned DamTs position. The battle then hikes place (20th Zl Qa’dab, 1)S2, 
or A. D.,. 3rd March, 1575). After tho battle Todai- Mall leads tho pursuit, and realches 
wuth his corps tiio town ofBliadrak. Kot long after, he Avritos to .Muii'im to come 
atul join hirn, i'-s Duud had collected l\.ts troops near Katnk, and the whole army 


^ Madiiran lb s in Jabaihibad, a Par* 
ganah of the ildgli district/ between 
B:ir(hvan and Mednipur (Midnaporc). He- 
gavding tlxM importance and history of 


this town mde my ^ Pla.coe of Historical 
Interest in the Hugli District/ in Iho 
. April PrococKngs of tho As. Soc. of BeW'' 
gal for 1870. 






''po-jv iV’om tlw, tlie battle took plf^'SO(^n, after 

.^att^^:vv“bicb lies a little E., E. ]Sf.. of Me(Miyur’(Midaa|)<>re), and, tbat‘'at^iV^hey 
iEaj«b To+kr Mall,'■in a pursuit of.sereral days, pujgked , far',as ' 

^ to .conclude that the battle inuat have txakeii place'neaa* Jalcs»r and 

(V' . jS^ahiy haith of it, as Ahulfe-zl would have mentioned the ocoupafciois^ of so lar^e a 
Oa consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately published,,!; 
! fd^ud oil the road fi'om Mednipur to Jalesar the village of Mogulmatee* (Muglmlmilrij, 
Eight), and about seven miles southwards, half ways between Mughub 
■■.;, mtiri and .Tales/uv and two miles from tho left bank of the Soobaiiroeka river,, the village 
;/^',''df',Tookaroe. -i-'' 

,’- 'i According;' to the map the latitude of Mughuhndi 
^1^53 nearly/. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the TaJharo^, ot tha 

■ Akbatnaxnalu 

, Tlie battle extended over a largo gromid. Badaoni (II, p. 105, L 3) speaks of 
tkrm^ foKr kos, L €., about sdx miles, and thus the distance of Takaroi from Mnghul- 
' 

,■ 1 , -I (^mi give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which the battle k 

' .calkd in the Tabaqat and Badaoni (II, lOf, 1. 2). It looks as if the name contained 
,;.ihe word clmiT which oe-curs so often in the names of Parganahs in the Jalesar and 
'districts. 

In Bacl4om (Edit. EibL Indica, p. 196), and the Taha(iHy\i\^ that Todar 
' Mall iu his pursuit reached (?), not Bhadrak. 

' ; .. lAs^t of Officers %dio died iu 983, afler their return from Orud, at Qmmr of <, , 

malaria, 

1, Khan, Khan Kh^narij 

(18tii Bajab). Vide p. 318. 

'2, Haji Khmi Sistani, (Ko. 65). 

3. Haidar Khan, (No. 60). 

4u Mirza Quli Khan, his brother. 

■■r;, 6. Awhraf Kh.in, (No. 74t). 

’ 6. Mhhuaddm Ahmad, (No. 128). 

7. Lai Khan, (No, 209). 


22'^, and that of Tookaroe, 


chmir 


Haji Yiisnf KMn, (No, 22*1), 
Shkh Tdlvir, (No. 230)* 
H/isbim Khan. 

Muhsiu Khan, : 

Qunduz Khau. 

Abul Husain. 

Shah Khiilil. 


Another * Mugbulin: 


^ Another * Mugbiilmarr lies in the 
Bai’dwan district, between Ba,rd\v^in 
aaad dalianabad (Hugh District) on 
the old high road from Bard wan over 


Mrubiran to Mcdnipi 
^ The word ’AH 


word ’AH has b 
my text edition on p. 224 











lum to pay large sums of money* On Hivmayiin*B a‘etuni to India, A . Kli. mado 
Mit BcikksM, got an \ilum* He was together with. Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Hlhli, 
when Hamayun died. In the battle mth. llemu, he hold a Command in the ceniTO (qol)^ 
and his detachment gave way during Hemu’s charge. A» KK., together with Pir Maliam** 
imtd. (No. 20)and ABluaf Khan (No. 74), fled from the battle-field, partly &om hatrtxl 
tOAvards Tardx Bcg-^the old hatred of .Khurasdnis toAvards tTzbaks—, and i,*etreated to 
Akbar and Bairam. As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bairam lor this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and irdprisoned. But both 
escaped and w\^nt to Makkah. They returned in the 6th year, when Bairam had lost 
his powerj and were favorably received at Court. A, Kh. was made a Commander of 
three thousand. 

‘ Nothing else is knbwn of him.V ATadjfeV. 

67. Bha'hbeg Kha'ix, sou of Ibrdhim Beg Harik (?)* 

He is sometimes called Rhdn{^. 313). He was an Arghiin ; hence his full 
name is Shdh Beg JRlidyi Arghun. Under Jahangir he got the title of JHhdtt Daimin, 
He was XU the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar s brother, 
and was Governor of Pash^wat. When after the Prince's death, Man Singh, in 993, 
crossed the Nilab (p. 3i0) for Kabul, Shah Beg took M. M. Hakim's two sous, Kai 
Qubad and Afrasiy db, to Akbar, and received a maiiqab. Sh. B. distinguished himself 
in the war with the Yiisiifzais, and got Khushdh a&jdgtr. He then served under th4 
Khan‘Khanan in Sindh, and Tvas for his bravery promoted to a oommand of 250(). 
In the 39th year Akkar sent him to Qandahar (p. 813), which Muzaifar Hvxsaiu had 
ceded. During the time of his Governorship, Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the 
notoiipns Kikar ) tribe. In the 42rid year, ho was made a Commander of 
3500. In the 47th year, GhaKnin was placed iu his charge {vide No. 03). 

Immediately after the accession of elahiingir, Husain Khan Shanalii, the Persian 
Governor at Hardt, thinking Akbar’s death would load to disturbanees, made war upon 
Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. 
gave every night feasts on the top of tho castle before the very eyes of the enemies 
{Tfczfih, Bd). One day, Husain Khan sent an ambassador into the Port, and Sh, 
B„ though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread out in 
the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, Husain Shdh received a 
reprimand from Shah 'Abbas for having besieged Qandahdr ‘withont pi'ders,’ and 
Husain Khan, without having effeotod anything, had to raise the siege. 

WlxtiU Jahangu’ in 1016 (I8th ^afar) visited Kabul,® Sh. B. paid his respects, was 
made a Commander of 5000. and received the title of J£kdti DauyAn. He was also made 
Governor of KAbul (in addition to Qandahdr), and was ordered to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of Afglianistan. After having held this ofixee till the end of 102?, 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse-t-ravelling apd^the 


^ So the Maasir. My MSS, of the Ain 
have w^hich may he llariki Mar- 

mak, Barba l\ &c. Some MSS. read 
clearly Manmk. 

48 ' 


* According to the Ihmd (p* 53), Sh. B. 
then held the Parganah of Shot’ as jdgir, 
regarding which vide Eliiot'B Index, first 
od.itioii, p. 198. 
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Ax'lmly Vlute atiuosplieve oi'tjic countvy/pftui in tLo beginniiig 1028 liis te- 
»po(/i;i at O'uvf [Tif:i,,}K 2C>r), v/as appointed (Tovemor He refAgned. 

however, in tfio same year (Tf.cz., p. 27a) and got tl)(3 Tevoniie of the PargapiAli of 
Hhuidia'bT-^'Agned an peiisiou (75,000 K^.). 

• BoG.vrc «<-? wont to T’hat’hah, he called on Agaf iCIraa to take leave, and Agaf vecom^ 
njeridcd to itim the brothers of Mnllh Muhammad otT’hrOt’luih,, who had henya a friend of 
A^af. Bhfihbeg had heard befvre tliat the Mullbrothers, in conserpionce of 
jsiipport, had never cared for the Governors of the province; hence he said to Acaf^ 
I will hike an interest in their welfare, if they are ^iar4hh {sarlmdb}^ hut 
if not, 1 stinfl day them/’ A(;mf got niueh annoyed at tlos, opp^ised him in evei*ytliing, 
and indirectly forced him to ic.yiga. 

Sh. H. was a frank Turk, Wl>en Akbar 'ppointod lum Governor of Qandaharj he 
conferred tlpon him an 'alam and a ?ia(/qdrah (jf. 60); brd on receiving th e imu/n-ia, ho 
oaid to f'hi.nd (Mo. 90), What is all this trash for P Would thatHh M ajesty gave rae 
r,n order y<crarding my mangab, and &>Jd^ 'r, to enable ivie to get. better ti’f.iopers for his 
wervico,*’ Or- his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahtiugu- his con* 
ting’eut of 1000 picked Mughal troopers, wliose appoaranco and horses created iwixoh 
seiisntion. • , 

tie wfrs much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, opiuna, 

and kuhidr, lukcd togetJiev, and called his beverage of four ingredieuts QUr JB\igkrd 
{y>. (50, 13), vvhicb gave rise to his ivtcknamc Chdv Bughrei Khm\ 

sons, X. Shdk Mtiluimm’atl, CTbazmn Mkan, a well educated man, 

Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thoiisaiid, 600 horse. 

2. I'aqub Beg, son-lii-law to Mlrza Ja’far A(?af Khan (III) (Ho. 98), a Cora..' 
niaucler of -Seven Hundred, 3«50 horse. The Madsir sa3’s, he was a fatalist (amlparacitlf 
and died obscure. 

3. Jimd Beg (Tm. p. 276), a Commander of Three Hundred, 60 horse. The 
.Muyts-rV does not nientiori hirn. 

The 2%%n]Cf f. 'M-, .mentions a Qasira Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. This is 
pcrhajvs the same as Ko. 350. 

Shah beg Khan Arghun ranst not be confounded with Ho. 148. 

68, Kha'a ^AHam Chalmah JBeg/ sob of Haindam who wa^ AfiivA 
XdmrdB?8 foster brother. 

Chalnnih Beg was Humayun s ihfarcki, or tabic attendant. Mirza Kamran 
had, In 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for pormksiou to go to Makkab. 


^ The text hns q^Obtrah, wliicii is ineu- 
tioued a^r. a peculiarity of K/ibuL Ido 
not know whether I have correctly trans- 
kited the term, 

Sayyid Ahmiid in his edition of the 
Tuzuh^ * (p. 266) makes bin:, governor of 
Biitnak —a confufiioTi %-f <3luj and. 

Tor Ohalrnah, the MSS. of the Ain 
have, at this pkee, JBOalim. Tn Ho, 100, 
tire same name ocoiirs. The Medsir and 


good ]\IS>S. of the Ahhamdmah have 
Chctlinah. Turkish dictionaries give 
chtdmaJfr in the moaniiigof?/n7dl 

goat'sdxinrf, m^eMlmafi in that 

of doMdr, a turban. 

In the Krlit. Bibl. Indica of Badaoni 
Khdn ’Alam is wrongly called^le;tai*, 
instead of 







Bftfore litf left, Ham^yrui, aecftiupaiiica by soiae of liis coitrfciei-s, paid him a viait, when 

the uHfortnnate prince, after greeling Hs brother, quoleil the verse—^ 
j'i jx^ HiLa 

• The Ml of tho poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a king like theo easts 
his shndow Tipou Ms Jhead/ 

And imnii'diately afterwards he said the following verse extem'pore^' ^ 

OsMsj 31 

‘ Whatever I receive at thj hands is Mildness, be it the an-ow of oppression or 
j; the dagger of cruelty.' 

Hurnayiia felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave next day oidprs 
that any of Ifdniran’s old friends might acconipany him free to Mahkah; but as no on© 
came forward, he turned to Chalinah Beg, and stiid, Will you go with him, or stay 
within©?*’ Chalinah Bag, though ho knew that Huniayun was much attiaehed to 
him, replied that he thotight he should accompany the Prince in the ^gloomy dav'; of 
need aiul the darkriess of his soli The Emperor approved of his resolution, and 

made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran's death, Chalmah Beg returned to India, and favoiably 
received by Akhar, who mad© him a Commander of 3(X)0, bestowing upon hiiu tho 
title Khdn *Mam, He served under the emperor againat the Mirzas in Gujrat, and 
was pivsesnt in the fight at Sarna) (p. 330, No. 27). 

Ill the 19th year, when Akbar moved against DMd in Patna, Khan ’Alam 
commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards tho mouth of th© 
G’handak, effected a landing, though continually exposed to the volleys of the enoinies. 
Akbar praised him much for his daring. In the same year he was attached to Mun im ^ 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he corptnundod the hardwal (van), ffe 
charged the Aiglhins, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was Koon 
hard pressed upon and gave way, when Mun’im sent him an angry order to fall hack. 
But beibre his corps could be brought again into order, Go jar Khan, Pduds best 
geiieral, attacked the Imperialists with his line of elephants, which he had ivndru’ed 
fierce looking by means of black qutdses ( Yak tails) and skins of wild beasts attached to 
them. The horses of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, 
and their ranks were utterly broken. Kh. *Al*s horse gpt a sword cut, and reared, 
throwing him on tho ground. He sprang up, and mounted it again, but was imme¬ 
diately thrown CAW by an elephant, and killed by the Afghans who rushed from all 
sides Upon him (20th Zi Qa’dah, 082). , ^ 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, and begged of 
his friends not to forgot to tell the Emperor that he had willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh. *A', was a poet and wrote under theof Mamdand{iVi allusion to 
the name of Ms father). . 

A brother of his, Aluzaifar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the Commanders 
of Three Hundred, where for in my Text edition, p. 229, read 

69y Qa'sim Kha'n, Mft* Bahr Chamaudrdi (?) Khiirasfin/ 






am doubtful regarding the true 
meaning of tlie odd title ckaman-drdi 


Khurdsdn, ‘ Euler of Khurasan/ The 
Haasir, not knowing what to do with 






Ho Ik the SOB of Mirza sis tor, who T\^as an old seivaiib of fclic 'f'lmiitidcfc 

Wheii Mfrza Kamratj was, in 954, besie,e;(3d in Kabul, Hnm%iln Jiad occupied Mount’ 
Aqalnrs, vtdnch lies opposite the Fort of Kabul ‘Whilst the siege was going ou, Qa^im 
Khau' and, his younger brother, KhwAjagi Muhammad HiLsain {No. 241), thres\' them¬ 
selves down from a turret between tho Abanin. Danvazah and the Qasira 
bastion, anti went over to Humaydn, who received them with distinction* . 

Soon after Akhar’s accession, Q. Kh. wjrs made a Commander of Three Tltousajid, 
He superintended the building of the Fort of Agrah, whicli he coiuph .ied “ after eigli t 
years at a cost of 7 krors of tankahs, or 86 lacs of rupees* Ihe Ftu’t stands on tho 
hanlvs of tho Jamnah river, E. of the town of Agrah, on the place of the olcl .Fort, which 
had much decayed. The breadth of tho walls is 80 yards, arul tho height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 It is built of red sandstone, the atuiics being 

w'cll joined together and fastened to each other by .iron rings which pass through them. 
The foundation every where reaches water.’'^ , ■ 

In tho 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agrah. In the beg’itthlng. of 
Sha’ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, ‘ a country which’ from 
its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings of Dihli/ Though six or secen 
TOuds lead into Kashmir, the passes are all so narrow, that a few old meu migld- reped 
a largo army. The then ruler of Kashmir was Ya’fpib Khan, son of Yiisuf .Khan Chak, 
He had ibrtific-l a pass imt as bjs mb was disliked, a portion of his .men w(mt over 
to Q., whilst others TO,ised a revolt in Sidnagar. Thiuklng i t nioro iinportani to pnmh 
the revolt, YVqiih left his fortified position, and allowed Q, to eiiter the country. 
Ko longer able to oppose the ImperiiLlists, ho withdrew tp the mountains, and trust-, 
ed'to an active guerilla warfare; but disappointed even in this hope, he sabiriit- 
ted. and bccaino ‘a servant of Altbar.’ Tho Kashmiris, however, are frinous for 
love mischief and j^viciouBness, Ittul not a day pasiBt4 without disturbai^ break¬ 
ing out in some part of the country. Q. tired oftbo incessant petty annoyances, resign¬ 
ed his appointment {vid^ No. 35). In the 34th year he wais made Governor of .KaluL 
At that time a young man from Anclnjan (Farghiliiah) gave out that lie was a sou of 
Siiiihrukh..® .He met with some success in Badakhshan, but was defeated by tho Tiit au 


it, has left it out. Mtr Bohr means‘ ad- 
mlral.V \i i:Mmandrd% KA. be a genitive, 
the words mean, ‘ Admiral of tho ruler 
of Khurtisan,' which from his biography 
does not appear to he correct. His brother 
(No. 241) is styled Jf'iV an oficer 
whose duties seem to have been confined to 
looking after amngements during trips, 
hunting expeditions, Ajc. 

’ The old Fort of Agrah was called 
Badul^arfi (Bad. I. 429), It suffered 
much " during the earthquake of 911 
(drd 9i‘far), and was nearly destroyed 
dui’ing an explosion which happened in 

The YortBddclgar 

which Elliot Gdidox, First Edit,, p. 229) 
idontifios with the Fort of Agrah, cannot 
be the old Fold of Agrali, heeanbo Badaoui 


(I, 327) clearly says that it was a lofty 
structure at the foot of the Fort of (.Iwa- 
liar, not one of the .Forts depend cut on 
Gw/iliar.” , 

For Udant^iry m the same pagein 
.Elliot, read XJn't^ar It was a 

Fort in the Sirkar of IVIandhiir, on (die 
left side of the Chainbal. Our maps have 
Ootgir or l)eogurh> 

^ Called in the M SS. Jlx/. The 

word hutaly means * a moiiutain/ or ‘ a 
njountainpass,' 

® In 1016 another false sou of Mirza 
Siiahrukli (p. 313) created diaturbancea 
and asked Jahangir for assistance against 
the Turanis. 

The fate of Mirz4 Shahrakh*s second 
sou, Mirza Husain, i.s mvolved in obscu- 




ShAh, 'P^e prel^nder made fi’ieadship witli the ZaLuIi Hazarahs, atid when Q., 
Oil one occitsion, repaired to Coiu't, he entered Akbara territory, giving' out that 
he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But Hashim Beg, Q/s son, who 
olHoiated during the absence of bis father, sent a detachment after the preteinb:^!-, who 
now threw himself <iii the Hazarahs. But Has him Beg followed him, aiul took him tt 
prisoner to Kabul. Q.,on his I’eturn from India, let him otf, and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretonder in the meantiino re-engaged his old men, and when 
he had hve hundred together, ho waited for an oppox-tiinity to fall on Q. At t))i.s junc¬ 
ture, Akbar ordered the preteudtu* to repair to Court. Accompanied by his ruIlians, ho 
entered at noon Q,’s sleeping apartmentsl when only a few females were present, and 
murdered Ixis benefactor (1002). lla.shim Beg boor arrived, and fired upon the pre¬ 
tender and his men. In the melee, the murderer was killed. 

For QaHim/s brother vide No- 24d, and for his son. Mo. 226. 

601 Ba'qicKhaAo (ehlcT) brother of Adlumi Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the sarno Mahum Anagah, montionod on p. 323. “From Badlkmi 
[TI, 340] wo learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30fcli year as Clovernor of Gadha-Katan* 
gah.” This is all the says of him. 

His full name Is Midiammud Baqi Khan Kok ib. Fro;n Badaoni II. 81, we sco 
that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan and Baliadur Khan 
(972-73), and fought under Mu’izzulinulk (No. 61) in the battle of Khairabad, in 
'which Bud%h Khan (No. 62) was captured. The battle was lost, ohielly because Baq{ 
Kh/in, Mahdi Qasirn Khan (No, 36), and Husain Khan Tukriyali (No. 53) had 
personal grievances—their Uzbak hatred—against Mu’izznl-Muiic and llajah Todar 
Mall. 

61. Mi'r Mu’izzul-Mulk i Musaw i, of Mashhad. 

Hehelongs to the Miisawi Sayy ids of hlaslduid tlie Holy, who trace their d^^fheent to 
’Ah Musa Raza., the 8th Imam of the Slu’ahs. A branch of these Sayyids by a <ii{Ferettt 
mother is called Ra^a^ms. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jnunpdr to punish Khan Zam.'^in (No. 13), 
who had desimtched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan Hzbak (No. 48) to the 
district of Sanodr} Against them Akbar sent a strong detachment (/r6i<?No, unchir 
Mxi’izzulmulk, Balifulur, on the approacdi of the Imperialists, had recoKise to nego¬ 
tiations, and asked for pardon, stating tliat lie was oviliing to give up all eleplianta. 


rityi **He ran away from Burluinxmr, 
went to sea and to Persia, from whore 
he Went to Badaklishan. Pe>)ple say 
that he is .still alive [1016]*5 hut no one 
knows whether this new pretendor is 
Bhal.ruklfs son or not. Slmhrukh left 
Baciakhshan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the BadaKhshis have set 
up several false Mirzas, in order to shake 
oil the yoke of the Ilzbaks. This pre¬ 
tender collected a large number of 
UynKups (p. 371, note 2) and Badakhsbj 
Mountaineers, who go by tho name of 
iHharjaks whence Gharjktdn\ 

and took from the Uzbaks a part of the 


country. But the enemies juessed upon 
him, canght him, and cut off his head 
cvhieli was carried on a spcjir all over 
Ba<l.‘ik'hsliaii. 8(5veval false Mirzas have 
aiiuM.' been killed ; but I really think ibeir 
race will continue, a.s long ii.s a trace of 
Ikdaklishis remain on earth.” Tuziik i 
Jah(n><fvri, p. 57. 

^ M88. have^jj^. The Edit, 

Bibl. ludica of Bndaoui. p. 78, has 
Sard dr; but again on p. 83. 

There is no doubt that the district got 
its na.)iie fnan the Sana River ( 









ill 


,‘M,, M., however, desired war, and though Lo granted Bahadur im Werview, he tohl 
id m that his crimes CO a id only he cleauaed widi hlood. But he reported the nnitter 
to xMiha r, who Bent Lasbkar Khan (No. yO) and Bajah Todar Mall to him., to tell hira 
that he iniglit make peace with Bahif he was satisfied of bia good iiAteufcionB. 
But lierc al«o the rancour of KhuraBanis towards Uzbaks decided iiiatt(.-rs, and Todar Mall 
only con firmed M* M. in his resolution.^ iUthough a few day» later the news arrived 
that Alvbar had pardoned Khan Zaman, because he sent his mother a.3id his uncle Ibra* 
him KJuia (No. 64) to Court as guarantees of his loyalty, Mh H, athreked Bahaihir 
near K,hairfih{ul Mubaiainad Yar, son of iBkandar Khan's brother, who commanded 
Itlie van of the rebelB, fell in the hist attack, and Iskandar who stood beinnd hini, was 
carried along and fled ifom the Md. ^ The Imperialists thinking that the battle wuns 
decried, coxmnericed to plunderj when » Bahadui', who had been lying in wait, 

foil upon M. M/b left wing and put it to flight. Not only was Badagh Khan (No. 62) 
taken prisoner, but many soldiers went over to Bahadur* Flitsbod with victory, he 
nttarlad. the centre, whcu *0 the grandees either fled or would not fight from Tualice 
(viafe No. 60). Todar MaU'si firnuiestx Was of no avail, and the day was lost. 

Afler the conquest of Bih4r, M. M. got the Pargaiiah of Arab (Arrah) as jiyir. 
Ivi the 2dth year, the noblt';> of Bihar under lVIa’i;5ilrn i Kabuli, tuyulddr Patna, 
rebelled. They won over M. M ., and bis younger brother Alir 'All Akbar (No. 62); 
but both soon left the rebola, and M, M. went to Jaunpur recraiting, evidently medi¬ 
tating reiudfc iiidep^^ the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad 

Khau Turkman, of Alai^ to Jamipur, and convey M. M. with 

all his suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. .M., and 
sent him by boat to tlie Bmperor. Near Itawah, however, the boat ‘ foundered,' and 
his life.'^ 

6.2ii MiT ’Alt' Akbar, (yoiuig'or) brother of,tho preceding* 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 22nd year, 
ho presented Ak:bar, according to the fahaqat^ with a Maulddiidimf^^ irv History of 
the b.irth of the Emperor. It was in the hand-writing of QAzi Gbi/isnddai i Jaini, a lufui 
of learniiig, who had served under Humayim, and oontairied an uccountof the vision v/hich 
Huiuayiin had in the night Akbar was born, The Emperor saw in his dream the now 
born babe, and watJ told to call his name Jaluluddui Muhammad Akbar. This .IViaiilhdna,- 
mah jVkbfu; prized very much, aud rewarded Mi.v AH Akbar with a Parganah'^ as indm^ v 

AVhen his brother was sent to Bihar, M.'A. A. was ordered to accompany hira. 
Ho established him>ielf at Zam}lni 3 ’'ah, which “ lies 0 hos from Ghazipiir’' {^mde p. 320), 




* Ead/ionf says Todar Adairs arrival 
' was on M 

Throughout his wwk, ,Ba daoni shews 
liitnseh'un admirer of Khan Zara4nand his 
brother Baliadur. WithMuizz, a SM'ah 
■ of thu Shfiihs, he has no patience. ‘ AIu- 
bViZ S ideas, he says, were *1 aud nobody 
else;' he behaved as proud as Pitauti 
and Shaddad ; for pride is the inheritance 
of all, Sa^^ylds of Mashhad: Hence people 
ii.ay— * Ah I % Maslihadi , bajuz Irddin i 
sfiumdj Lednatu[laid bar tavmm i 


tvAww(^,Vv0^picoplo of Mfishhad, with the 
exception, of your Imam [Mtisa Pmza], 
may God's cvir.se rest upon all of you! 
And, also, / The surface ot the earth re¬ 
joices ill its inhabitants ; liow fortunate 
would it .bo, if a certain Mashhad vanish¬ 
ed ifom the surface of the earth.* 

® Callod in the Mjxdsir (though 

it cannot be Nuddea-m Bengal); in my 
copy of the Sawardh j but Nadi- 
nah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 





rms^ 



and rebelled like Ms brotber Iti rTaunpxit. After the deatb of his brother, Akbar 
ordered M. 'A/iz (ISFo. 21), who had been appointed to Bibar, to send M. A . A. fettered 
to Gonrt Notwithstanding his protests that ho was innocent, he was taken to the 
Emperor who imprisoned him for life. 

ea. ShariTKhaA, brother of AtgahKhdn (No. 

Fe was horn at Ghaznln. After BaiiAm's fall, he hold a tu^tU in the Panjdb, 
and genemliy served with his elder brother Mir Mahammad KHiin (No. 16), 

On tlie transfer of the Atgah Khail from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed to the 
Sirkar bf Qannauj. In the 21st year, when Ahbar was at Mohini, he sent Sli., tog(3tber 
with Qazf Khdn i BadakhsW (No, 223), Mujahid IClian, Subhdn QuH Purk, against 
the Bami Ho afterwards distinguished himself in the conquest of Koijbhalinir. 
In the 26th year, he was made atdUq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year 
sent Malwah as Governor, Shuja'at Khan (No. 61) having been killed. His son 
B4'4 B;aliddur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 28th yeary 
he served against MuzafFar, and distingiuBhed himself in the siege of Bahronch, which 
was held for MuzatFar by Chirkis i Burn! aud Nadira, brother of MuzalFar s wife. 
The termer having been killed, Nadira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through 
the trench held by Sharif, and the Port was taken. In the SOth year, he was sent with 
Shihabuddln (No. 26) to the Dak’bin, to assist Mirza ’Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year, he went from Malwah to Gouit, and was made in the 39th year 
Governor of Ghaznln, an appointment which he had long desired. There he remamed 
till the 47tb year, when &hah Beg (No. 67) was sent there, 

‘Nothing else is known of him.' Maddr. 

His son, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held ay%/r in Gujrat, and w^as transfemd to 
MMwah as related above. He served in the siege of Ash, and in the Ahmadnagar 
war. In the 46th year, ho was caught by the Talingalis, but was released, when 
Abulfazl made peaoe, and the prisoners were ejcohanged. 

IX.'-^-Commanders of Two Thousand and Tim Kundrtd. 

64. Ibra^M'm Kha'a i Shaiba^ni' (uncle of IChau Zamdn, No. 13). 

He seived under lTum4ydn. After tbe conquest of Hindustan, Humaydn sent 
him with Shdh Abul Ma’all to Lahor, to oppose Sikandar Brir, should he leave tbe 
Sawalilis. After the fall of Mankot, be received the Parganah of Sarharpiir/ near 
Jaiuipur, Hs y'dyfr, and remained with Kh4n Zatnan. During Khan Zaman’s first 
rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and Khan Zam4u’s mother repaired at Mun'im Khan’s request 
to Ooiut as hostages of his loyalty, Ibrahim appearing, as wtv? customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were only taken olf when the Emperor’s 
pardon had been obtained. ^ 

In, the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrdblm went with 
Iskandar (No. 48) to Audb, When the latter had gone to Bengal, Ibrahim, at 

Mun’im's request, was pardoned, and remained with the Khan Khdnan, 

In the Tahaqdt. Ibr, is called a Comnianderdf Pour Thousand. 

^ It is difficult to reconcile thk state- I piiiv” is mentioned as the r wV of'Abtl. 
ment with Badaonl II. 23, wliore Sar- I urrahman, Sikandar Sur's son, who irot 
liArpur, wMch^lies 18 kos ^rom Jann- j it after the surrender of Mankot . 






His won, 3\han,' LieM from Khfin Zaman the town ofSaodelah in AiulJu 

,Iij Uio 3)\i yoaj“, Akuar gave t.his lowri to Saltan Iluyaiii Kliaii Jaldir* I,?iiiail opposed 
him with troops which lie had got from Khan Zanuin ; hut he was defeated fuxd killed, 

65/ Khwa'jaK Jalaluddi'ri Malimu'd Biiju'q, of Kliiirasan. 

The MSS. of the Ain have Mahamviad^ instead of Mahmud, which other his¬ 
tones have, arul have besides a word after M'uhamtnad reads like j3.sr^[ and 

. Tlii^ shoxild he no doubt hujuqAhQ smpiio deihothni of the Turkii^U 
hujuq, ‘ having the nose cut,’ as given in tlio copy of the Madsir. 

, tXaialuddin was in the service of M. ^Askari. Ho had sent him from Qaudahar 
to Gainnsir, to collect taxes, when Humayiin passed through the district on his way to 
Persia*, The Emperor called him, and Jal/il presented him with whatever he had with 
him of cash and property, for which service Humayiin coiderred on him the title of 
Mir Sdmdrh which under the circumstances was an enii)ty distinction. On Hmna- 
yuns return from Persia, JalAl joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the ttiyul of the Prince. His devotion to his 
master rcudered him so confident of the Emxjoror s protection, that he treated the 
gra\idees rudely, and incessantly annoyed them by satmoal remarks. In fact, be hud 
not a sing](5 friend. 

- Akbar on his accession made him a Commaiulor of Two Thousand l^Tve Hundred, and 
appointed him to Ghaziiin. Plis enemies used the oppoidunit}'and stirred up Mun’Im 
ivbau, who owed Jahil an old grudge. JaUl. soon found “hta post in Gliaznui so dis, 
agreeable, that he determined to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely 
left Ghaznin, when JVIun’im culled him to account. Though ho had promised to spare 
his life, Miin’im ImprisorHid him, and had a whorfc time after his eyes pierced. Jalais' 
sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and ]ie meditated a dlgiit to India* 
Before he reached the frontier, Muu’im’t men caught him and his son da-lahiddm 
MAffiicl/ Both were imprisoned and shortly atterwurds murdered by MimTm. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Muri'imts character, and takes us the 
mf>ro by surprise, as on all other occasions he siiewcd himself generous and forb(^,aring 
towards his enemies, ' ' _ ■ 

60. Haidar Muhammad Klia'n, Akhtali Begi. 

Ho w\as an old servant of Hum%un, and accomjmniod him to Persia. He gave 
the Emperor hia horse, when in the defeat near Ealkh Huxnayuifs horse had been shot. 
On the inaxoh against Kamran who had left Kabul for Afghanistan, the imperialists 
came to the River Surkhab, Haidar, with several other faithful Amirs, loading the ' 
van. They rca?hed the river Siyah-ab, which llow*^ near the Surkhab, before the 
army could come up. Kahimu suddenly attacked them by night; but Haidar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar and to fliulia, 
and was o.ppointe<l to Baydnah (Had, I., 4-63), which was hold by Ghazi Klidn Siir, 
father of Ibraldin Klmn. After the siege had lasted ^oxne time, Haidar allowed 
Ghazi to capitulate; but soon after, he killed Ohazi. Homayuu was annoyed at this 
breach of faith, end said lie would not let Haidar do so fignin. 


^ He must not bo confounded with 
the Jiilahiddin Mas’admenLioued Tuzu/c, 


p. 07, who ‘ ate opium like cheese oat of 
the haiidH uf his mother.’ 





After Akbar's accession, H. wivs with Tardi Bog {No. 12) in DihU, 
under !K.h4n Zaman (No. 13) against Hemii. After iho victory, he went; for some 
reason to K4biil, At Mmfiin's request, he assisted (Jhani Khan {vide p. 31B) in 
ICabnlv But they could not agree, and H. was called to India. He accompanied 
Mnn'im, in the 8th year, on his expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him 
in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Kh4n i Kaldn (No. 16) in HiyiAt. In the lOfch 
; year, he was, together with his brother Mirz4 Quli, attached to the Bengal amiy, under 
Mun^iin, Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur p. 376). 

A son of H, is mentioned below (No. 326.) 

Mirzd QuU, or Mtrzd QuH Khan, Haidar's brother, distinguiehed himself undor 
Humdyun during the exijeditiori to Badakhshdn. When Kamr^n, under the mask 
of friendship, suddenly attacked Humayun, M. Q. was wounded aud thrown off his 
horse. His son, Dost Miahamvnad, saved him in time. 

According to the 'f'abaqdt, M. Q. belonged tx> the principal grandees {umard i 
kihdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the rank of Commanded of 
One ffcousand. His name occurs also often in the Akbarnamah. It is, theveforo, 
didioult to say why his name and that of his son have been left out by Abuliazl in this 
list 


I’timad Kh4n was originally a Hindil servant of Sultan Mahmud, king of Gujrdt. 
He trusted’ {i^timdd) by hisma.ster, who had allowed him to enter the harem, and? 
had put him in charge of the women. It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat 
camphor, and thus rendered himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favor, and waibv 
at last made an Amir, In 961, after a reign of 18 yeai-s, the king was foully murdered 
by a. slave of the name of Burhdn, who besides killed twelve nobles, I'tim4<i 
next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. Sultan Mahmud 
having died without issue, I’t. raised Kaziul Mnlk, under the title of Ahmad Sliah, 
to the throne. Bazi yvm a son of Sultan Ahmad, the founder of Ahmaddb^d; but as 
ho was veiy young, the affau-s of the state were entirely in I't's hands. Five years 
later, the young king left Ahmadabdd, and Hod to Sayyid Mubarik of Bukhara,^ a prin*- 
cipal couttier j but I’t, followed him up, defeated him, and drove him away. Sultan 
Ahmad then thought it better to return to I’t., who now again reigned as before. Ou 
several occasions did the king try to get rid of his powerful minister; and I’t. at last felt 
BO insecure, that he resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I't. now raised 
a child of the name ofNat’hu to the throne, ‘‘who did not belong to the 

line of kings but on introducing him to the grandees, I’t. swore ujK)n the 
QoiAu, that Nat'hd was a son of Sultan Mahmud: his mother when pregnant 
had been handed over to him by Sultan Mabimid, to make her miscany; but the 
child had been five mouths old, aud he had not carried out the order. The Amirs 


‘ Begarding this distinguished Gujrati I S. Humid, (No. 78). 
noble, tnde the biography of his grandson, j ® Some MSS. read NaMu^ 
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67. rtima^d Kha^n, of Gujr4t. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 








iiad to beli(5ve the story, ahd Nat’bii \va» raised to tho tWoive undor the title of 
Sidtdft Mmattar. 

Tills is the origin of Sulfdo Mnxaflar, who suhsequently caused Akbar s generals 
so much trouble pp. 32b, 334, 

rt. was thus again at the head of the gom-nmeiit r but the Amirs pa out 
the country among themselves, so that each was almost independont The const>queiice 
was, that incessant feuds broke out among them. 1% himself ivas involved in a war 
w^ith Chingiz Ivhaii, son of Itiniadul Mulh, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained 
that Sultan Muzalfar, if gonuine^ ho the head of tho atnto ; and as he wah 

jjitrengthened by the rebellious to whom he Lad afforded protection against 

Alcte, I^t. saw no chance of opposing him, left the SuMu, and went to Ddngarpur. 
Two pbles, AlH^lOifiti and Jhuih4r Ifhan, took Snltdn Muzaffaf to him, wont to 
Chingiz in Ahmadabdd, and killed him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mhzas seeing 
how distracted the country wsis, took possession Bahronch arid >Siirat. The general 
confusion only increased, when Sultan Muzaifar lied one day to S^her Klisin Fuhidi and 
his party, and I’t. retaliated by informing Sbel^ Kbaiv that Nat’hu was no prince ai 
all But Shcr Khan s party attributed this to I't.'s malice, and besieged him in Ahmad- 
abad. I’t. then Ued to the Mirzas, and soon after to Akbar, whose attentii>n he drew 
to the wretched state of Gujmt. 

When Akbar, in the !7th year, marched to Pahin, Sher Khan s party had broken 
up. The Mirzas still held Balironch ; and Sultan Muzaffar, who had left Sher Kh4n.» 
fell into the hands of Akbar's officers {vide JSTo. 362). I’timad and other Gujrdrtl uoblen 
had in the meantime proclaimed Akbar s- accession from the pulpits of the mosciues and . 
sitruck deins in his name. They now waited on the Baiperor. Barodah, Chainpanfrj 
and Siirat were given to IT. as tu^ul; the other Amirs were confirmed, and all charged 
ihemselves with the duty of driving away the Mirzas. But they delayed and did 
nothing; some of thom, aa Ikhtiyarul-Mnlk, even fledi and others who were attached 
to Akbaxy took IT. and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging 
them with treason. IT. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Bhahl% Khah 
(No. SO) as prisoner* 

In the 20th year, IT. was released, and charged with the .superintendGne© of the 
Impeidal jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, he was permitted to jom the party 
who under Mir Abu Turab (vide p. 198) went to Makkah. On hia return, he i4- 
ceived Patau as ydy/r. 

In the 28tli year, on the removal of Sliih^buddin Ahmad (No. 26)^ he was put m 
charge of atijrat, and went there accompanied by several distinguished nobles, though 
Akbar had Been warned; for people remembered IT.T former inuHIity to allay the fac- 

tionsinC-njrat. No sooner had Shihfffi handed over duties than his servants rebellod 1 % 

did-nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as Sult^m Muzaffi^’ 
had been successful in KatTuwfc IT. left AhmadabM, and went to Shihab, who ou 
his way To Court had remjhed Km, 20 /toe from Ahmadabad. Muzulfar used the 

opportunity and took AhmadabM, Shihab^s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and IT. then shut themselves up in Patan, and Lad agreed to withdraw 
from Giijr^t, whem they received so auxiliaries, chicily in a party of Gi:y r;it{s who 
had left Mu:fiairar, to try their luck with the- Imperialists. IT. paid them weh, and 



sent them under the command of his son. Slier Khan, against Sher Khan Ful^di,, who 
was repulsed. In the meantime Jd, *Abdurrahim (No. 29) arrived. Leaving Ft. 
at Patan, he inarched with Shihd.b against Huzatfaa.*, 


I’timad died at Patau in 995, The Tabaqdt puts him among the Commanders of 
Pour Thousand, 

In Abulfazl’s opinion, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, several good 
qualities, and meanness ; and I'timad was the very type of a Gujriiti. 

Ho. 68. Pa'yandaii Kha'n, Miighiilj son of Hdji Muhammacl Khau - 
Koki’s brother, 

Hdji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed by Hum^- 
yun for treason on hia return from Persia. Haji Muhammad wa» a man of great dar¬ 
ing, and his value, when he was faithful, was otlen acknoxvlodged by the Emperor, 

P/iyandah, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun’im from Kabul, and was 
ordered to accompany Adham Khjin fNo. 19) to Malwab. lu the 19th ^^ear, he accotn^ 
panied Miinlm to Bengal. In the 22nd year, he served under Bhagwan Das against 
liana Parfcab. In the Gujrat war, he commanded M. ’AbduiTahlm s (No. 29) ha-rdwal. 

In the 32nd year, he received G’horag’hat as j4gir, whither ho went. 

Tiim is all the says regarding Payaudiih. 

His full name was Muhammad Payandah. He had a son "Wall Beg who is 
mentionod below (No. 3o9). 

From the Tumhi p. 144, wo see that Payandab died in 1024 A. H. Jahangir, in 
1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tux.i 68. 

Ko. 69. Jagann.at*h, eon of Eajah Bihari Mall (No. 2b). 

Ho was a hostage in the hands of Sharafuddin Husain (No. 17; p, 329). 
After some time he regained his freedom and was well received by Akbar. He gene- 
rally served with Mdn Singh. In the 31at year, when Edna Partab of Maiwar op¬ 
posed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h during an engagement when other ofEcers had 
given way, held his ground, and killed with his own hands the renowned chain.pion 
Earn l^as, son of Jai Mall, In the 23rd yeai’, he received ajaglr in the Pan jab, and 
was, in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjah. In the 29th year, ho tigain served 
against the Eana. Later he ficcompanied Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In 
the 34th year, be served under Prince Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 
3{>th year, to MaVwah; of which the Prince had been appointed Goivemqr. In fhe 43i:d 
year, after several years’ service in the Dalfhin, ho left Muriid without orders, and was 
for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar s return from the Dak’hin, J. met the 
emperor at Eantanbhur, hi.s jagir, and was then again sent to the Dak'bin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Priuce Parwiz against the Ean?i, 
and was in chai’ge of the whole army when the emperor, about the time Khusruu 
had been captured, called Parwiz to Court {TimiJc, p. 33). In the same year, J. sup¬ 
pressed disturbances which Dalpat (p. 359) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4tli year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 3000 horse. 

Umi Chandf^Xih son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two Thousand, 
1500 horse. 

* The p. 74, calls him. Karm Chand. Vkk also FMishdh)uimahyl,^ 5., 318, ■' 



of Ram oil and; He acx^ompamed PnmT0 Sbahjahj^.n (m 

tobellioili, and got on Ms acoeijsioii a Command of Three Thousand, with 2<)C)0 horse* 
Ho died in the dthyear of Shdhjahan. Ho had a son Gopdl Sln^'h, 

70. Makksu 'sKHa'n/(younger) (No. 25). 

Ho served under his brother in Mult-dn, In the 23rd year, ho served under 
ShahhaK Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later, lie aceompaaied Prince 
Murad to Kabul, where ho also served under Akbar, who bad gone thither and 
pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad Ha 1dm. 

Subsequently, Makh^'u^ served under Piiueo Salim. In the 40th year, he was » 
Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangii-’s reign. The author of the 
has not recorded the date of his death. i 

He had a son Maq^r^dd who did not get on well with his father, for which reason 
dahangir would not giro him a 

7X. Tho author of the Al'n, Abulfazl, son of Sliaik Muh^rik of Nagor, 
Abultaars biography will be found elsewhere. 

X Omnmanders of Tm TJiousmd, 

72. Isma ’ilKha'nDuldai. 

Huldai, or Haldai, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlds elan p, 
$41, note). 

The calls him Isma il Quli JBe^ Diildai. A similar difTerence was observed 

in the name of Husain Qiili Khan (No. 24), and we may ooncludo that Hap, at least 
in India, was considered a lower titlo than X/id/*, just as BegUw Hegi was considered 
inferior to Kkdn Khdndn. 

I.sinaTl QiiH was a grandee of Bdbar and Ham%un, distingmshod in the field and 
in council. When Humdyun be.sieged Qandahar, and the Grandees one after the 
other leit M. Aakarr, Ism. also joined the Emperor, and was appointed, alter the con- 
qufist of (Jandahar, Governor of Bawar. When Kabul waa btjsieged. Ism. and Kbizr 
Khwdjah p, d65, note 2) attap<dced Sher AH, an officei:* of Mirza Kainrdn, who 
at the prince s order had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan {'^dfiXah i 
mldgat) on its way to Ch^rikau but as the roads were occupied by the Imperialists, 
Sher AH could not reach Kiibul, and marched towards Ghazmn, when h© was over^ 
taken and defeated. lem. and Khizr spoiled the plunderer, and went again to Hu- 
m%dn. A short timo after. Ism. and several other grandees left the emperor, be¬ 
cause they resented the elevation of Qarachah Khan, and followed Mirza K4mr&n to 
Badukhahan. Humltydn followed them up and caught them together with Kdmran, 
Ism, among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at MunTni's request. 

Ism, accomjianied the emperor on his inarch to India, and was sent, after the 
capture of Pihli, together with Shah Abul Ma'.4U to lAhor. 

“Nothing else is known of him.” Maddr, 


’ So the Mddsir* Our maps have 
(MaH/rarfXat. 35^ Long. 69), which lies 
north of Kabul, and hiis always been the 


centre of a large caravan trade. latiilif 
or v-aaTju^i) lies hfitf way 
tween Kabul and Charikar. 







73. Mi'r Babus,(?), the 


The rghurs are a well known Chaghtai tiibe. Tlie correct name o£ this grandee 
is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different lectio ; Me my Text edition, p. 224/ 
f note d. The Jfada^V has left out the name of this grandee ; nor do 1 find it in the 
List of the Tabaqdfc. 

74, Ashraf Kha^nMi'rMunBhi', Muhammad Ayghar of Sabwatr (?). 

He was a Husaini Sayyid of Mashhad (Madsir^ Mir-di uVAlarrh), The author of ' 
the says, ho belonged to the Sayyids ; *but people rarely malce _ 

such fine distinctions.* Abulfazl says, he was of Sabzwdr; but in the opinion of the 
MaAjir, this is an error of the copyists. 

Ashraf Khdn was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned oalligraphor, ; 
perhaps tbe first of his age in writing tbe TAliq and NasUiltq characters {p. 101, 1. 
14). He also understood Jq/h-r, or witchcraft. 

Ashraf was in Humayun^s service, and had received from him the post and titlo 
ofMirMunshL After the conquest of Hindustan, he was ma/ie Mir *Arz and Mir 
MdL At Akbar*s accession, he was in Dihli and took part in the battle with Hemii 
(p. 365, No. 48). He was imprisoned by Bainim, but escaped and went to Makkah. He 
returned in 968, when Akbai* was at Maohhiwarah on his way to the Siwaliks where 
Bairam was. He was well received and a marifah. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned ftom Malwah, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf KJidn, 

In the 19th year, he went with Mun’im to Bengal, was preset^ in the battle of 
Takaroi, and died in the twentieth year (983)^ at Gam* (vide p. 376). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abul Muzaffar (No. 240) held a Command of 5(X). In the 38th year, 
he was Governor of Awadh. 

AshraTs grandsons, Husaini and Burhfini, held inferior commands under Sbahjalmn- 

75* Sayyid Mahmu'd of Ba'rlia, [Kundliwal]. 

* Sayyid Malimud was the first of the Bfirha Sayyids that held office under tlio 
Timtirides.* He was with Sikandar Sdr (Baddoni 11, 17) in M4nkot, but seeing that 
the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he left Sikandar and went over to Akbaj.% Ho. 
was a friend of Bairfim, and served in the fiirst year under 'AK Quit Khan 
' (No, 13) against Hemti. In the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
Haji Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45), In the 3rd year, he conquered with Shah 
(^nli Mabrain (No. 46) Fort Jaitarau,* and served in tbe same year under Adham Ko- 
jiah against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkant'h (vide p. 323, last line). 

After Bairam’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jaglr near Dihli. In the 7th year, ho 
brought Munlm Khan to Court (vide p. 318). In the 17th year, he served under tho 
lGi4n i Kalan (No. 16) and the emperor in Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, 
aOd followed up Mirza IbiAhim Hu.sain. On every occasion he fought with much 
b/avery. Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of Barka, 
and Sayyid Muhammad of Amrohah (No. 140) against Eajah Madhukar, who had 


* TheilHr-tt^ says in the tenth yeai*(973), | * The best MSS. have The 

as stated on^ p. lUl, note 6. This is clearly I name is doubtful. Akbar passed it on one of 
a mist^^'ke of the author of the Mir-dt. j liig marchee from Ajinir over Pah to Jalor. ,, 






the ,^'temtery between ,8ironj and G^liar. 

Mahmud waa a man of rust^ habits, and i^^roat personal courage and 
genoroaU.y, Akbar's court admired bis valour and ohucMed at liia boorigliiiesa and 
>iuadorned language; but ho stood in high favor with the omperor. Once on hi» 

' returnlrom the war with MadhukaT,he gave in the State hall a verbal account, of liia 
expedition, in which his “I” occurred oftener than was deemed proper by'the aa^em- 

bled .Amirs. “ You have gained the victory/* interrupted Agaf Khin, in order 
to give him a gentle hint, “ because His Majesty*s good fortune 
accompanied Mistaking the word * Iqbal’ for the name of a courtier, ‘‘ Why do 

you tell an untruth?” replied Mahmud,“■ Iqh4l i Pddishalii did not accoinj)any me ; 
I \ro.s there, and my brothers ; toe licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, 
and bestowed upon him praise and more substantial favors. 

Bat more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim to bo a 
Sayyid of pure blood, (Tmuk, p. 366) also says that people doubt the 

claim of the Barba family to be Sayjdds. Once Mahmiid was asked how many genera" 
tions backwards the Sayyids of Barha traced their descent. Accidentally a hro wtis 
burning on the ground near the spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, ho 
exclaimed, “ If I am a Sayyid, the hre will not hurt me; if I am no Sayyid, I shall 
get burnt;” He stood for neaiiy an hour in the fim, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers shewed, indeed, no tnice of being 


S. M5dimmd:.dfp%:e away, and 


In MSS. we find the spelling hdrka^ and ]bdrak. The lexicographist Ba- 
har i*Ajara (Tek Oliand) in his grammatical treatise, entitled Jmodhir ul llurtif, says 
that the names of Indian towns ending in ^ form adjectives in Tattah or 

1 hat Ticc^ lorms an adjective ; but of no adjective is formed, aud 

you say sdidt i hdrka, instead oiadddi i harhaxot. 

; The name Bdrha has been differently ex^dained. Whetimr the derivation from 
the Hindi numeral hdrah^ 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt that the etymology . 
Wto believed to he correct in the times of Akhav aird Jahangir; for both the Tahaqdt^ 
and the Tumh derive the name from 12 villages in the Duab (Muzaffarnagar District)^ 
which the Sayyids held. . ’ 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgrara, the B/irlia family tiaco their origin to one SayyiU 
Abul I'ai'ah of Wasifc/ hut- their nmahndmah, or genealogical tree, was sneered at, and 
oven Jahangir, in the above quoted nassaere from the Tuzuh, 


. ^ “ From him are descended the most 
renowned M'lisalmau families in Horth- 
orn India, the Barha and Belgrarii Synds, 
and in Khyrabad, FattehporoHusvva, and 


iniiny other places, branches of the , eai 
aU vn are found.” C, A. 

Ckronicles of Onao, Aliahabiul, 1862, 








the ti tlo of Sayjid before the titles which they received from the Mug^hui etnpol’Ora, m 
Sayyid Khiin Jahan (Sayyid Ahul Muzatfar), and several others. 

But if their claim to he Sayyids was not firmly Established, their bravery and 
valour bad become a by-word, Their place in battle was the Ym (kcii'dwal) ^ they 
claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every emperor from the times of AJcbai* glad¬ 
ly availed himself of the prestige of their name. They delighted in looking' upon thorn- 
selves as Ilinduatams {inde p. 336). Their militaiy fame completely throw to the 
background the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the KMnzddabs of' 
Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the pafawfs. 

The Sayyids of Barba are divided into four branches, whose names are—1. Tilim^ 
ptin; 2. Chaihmmriy ox Chdtrauri KmdUwdl; 4, The chief town of 

the first branch was Jausafh; of the second, Sanibalharah ; of the third, Majhapah ; 
of the fourth Bidauli on the Jamnah. Of these four lines Muhammadan Historians, 
perhaps accidentally, only mention two, viz.y the KwidUwdl to which 

Bayyid Mahmiid (Ko. 76) belonged; and the Tihanjpuri of which Sayyid 

Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids of 
Barha before the times of Akbar; but they q^iust have held posts of some importance 
under the Siirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud in Akbar’s camp (p. 389) 
is recorded by all Historians as an event of importance. He and other Sayyids were, 
moreover, at once appointed to high manuals. The family boasts also traditionally ’ 
of services rendered to Humaydn; but this is at variance with Abullazrs statement 
that Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Tirnuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of Muhammjid, 
Shah (1131 to 1161), who deposed the brothers Sayyid *Abdullah Khan and Sayyid 
Husaiu 'All Khan, in whom the family reached the greatest height of their power. 
What a difference between the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud under Akbar, and the 
above two brothers, whq made four Tiiuuridos emperors, dethroned and killed two, and 
blinded and imprisoned three !* 

The Sayyids of Barha are even now-a-days numerous and ‘^form the chaxaoteristic 
element in the population of the Muzaffarnagar district'(Leeds’Beport). 

Abulfazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz,— 

1. Sayyid Mahmiid (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jamaluddin (No. 217), son 

2. Sayyid Ahmad, Ms brother, (No. 91). of 2. 

5. Sayyid Qasim (No. 105). Sayyid Jhajhu (No. 221). 

4. Sayyid Hdshim (No. 143). 8. Sayyid Bayazid(No. 295). 

6. Sayyid Bajti (No, 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 


Muzalfarnagar District (Glossary, p. 297, 
fl0» Si^^ H, Elliot C%(intrau\iL 
^ They made Fan-ukh Siyar, Baff- 
iiddaVaj^t, Bafi’uddaulali, and Muham- 
mad-Slidh,^ emperors; they dethroned and 
killed Jahanddr ShdJi and Farrukh Siyar, 
whom thoy had moreover blinded; and 
they blinded and imprisoned Princes A’azz- 
uddiD, ’AH Tabar, and Humdyuu Bakht* 


r K71J, xx. jc4iuoii 8 Glossary (Beames 
Edition) I, p. 11 and p. 297. On p. 12 
the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud 
t wice for Sayyid Mtiha^nmad; Sayyid 
Agykar for Sayyid "AH Asaf; 
Dit'ir Khfin for Del}% Khun, Instead of 
Chathamlri (or Chdtrauri), which Mr. 
B. J. Leeds, C. S. gives in his valuable 
Beport on the Castes and Paces of the 
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The Akbarnamali mentions several oAer Sayyids without indicating to what 
family Uiey belong. Thus S. Jamdluddin, a grarahon of S. Mahmud {ouU under 91)} 
S, SaUin ; S. F4tli JKlan, (Bad. II., 18t)); <&c. 

The following trees are compiled Iromtho Tuzuk, Pddishdhndmahy and Madsir> 




{(}.) Sayyid Mahmiid of Barha, KundliwaJ.- 


--Sayyid Ahmad, 

f . .. —. —^ his brother. 

1. S. Qisim. % S. Hiishim. 3. S, 'AH A(?ghai*, 4. Sayyid Jahdngir, (No. 911. 

(No. 105.) (No. 143.) Saif Khan. {Pdd, I, 439.) r- - 


d, 1026. 


l.S.Adam, 
Tuz>, 80. ^ 
2.S.Su!aiinaii, 


S. Bayazid. 
(No, 206, P) 


S. Nilrul S. JaTai Shnia at Kh^n, 

^ iricO 


S. Jamaluddin, 
(No. 217.) 


Tyan, 
Pdrf.n,736 


d. 1062 . 


S. Sultan, palabafc 
Khan, alias Ikhti- 
<^d 9 Khan. 


1. S. Muzaffar^Himmat I^an, PM 11,735. 

2. S. Qutb. Pdd. II, 746. 

3. S. Najabat. PM II, 749. 


(6.) Sayyid Dilir Khan (’Abdul Wahhab), d, 1042. 

—.... . ■■ -. .. . -. 



1. S. Hasan, Pdd, I, 6., 323. 

(c.) Sayyid Hizabr Klian, d, 1047.- 


2. S. Khainallah, Pdd. I, 6., 323, 


S. Zabardast, 


-Sayyid ’A'lam, his brother. 
Perished with Prince 
Shuja’, in Bakhang 
“ (Arracah), 


(d.) Sayyid Khan Jab4ii i Shahjahani, Tlhanpurf.— 
(alias S, Abul Muzafiair Khun), d. 1065. 


-A brother. 


^ ll-mi nil Hill I .«A-,r- n-r,jur- - , . . ..JV.. i i ,■■,,11 .i i 

1. S. Manyib'. 2. S. Sher Zamdn, 3. S. Munawwar,Lashkar Khan. 1. S. ’AH. Pdd. II, 


titUy S. Muaafiar j 748, 

^han. S. Wajihuddin Khdn. 2. S. Firdz, Ikhti^dc 

Kh4n^ d, 1077. 

The Pddishdhndmah (I., b., 312, .319; II., p. 733, 734, 736, 741, 752) mentions 
also S. MAk’han, d. 9th year of Shabjahdn; S. Sikhan ; S. 'Abdullah j S. Muhammad, 
son pf S. Afzal 5 S. Khddim ; S. SMar; S. Shihab. 


(e.) Sayyid Q^im, Shahitmat Kh4n [Ch^trauTi]- 
(was alive in the 24th year of 
Aurangzib). 


-a brother 


1. S. Nii^rat Y4r Khdn 
(under Muhammad Shah). 


(/) Sayyid Husain Kh4n, d. 1120. 

I.... A.-__ 


1. S. Abd Sa’id Khk. 


2. Ghairat Khan. 


3. Hasan Khan. . 


(a.) Sayyid 'Abdullah Khdn, [Tihanpiiri]^ 
alias Sayyid Miy4n (under Shah 'Alam I.) 


1. S. Hasan 'Ali Khan ; lilh, Qutbuh 2. Amirul Mamalik S. Husain 'AH Khdn. 

mulk S. *Abdullah Khdii. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 

3. S. Bailuddm Husain’AH Khdn. 4. S. Nigmuddin'AH Khan. 

















For tlio following notes, I am indebted to R, J. Leeds, -Osq.i,C» S*, Mirzapore, who 
kindly sent me two Urdu MSB. containing a short family histoiy of the Sdddt i 
BdtM'r composed itt ISOOi and I860 by one of the Sayyids themselires. As Mr. Leeds 
has snbrrptied together with his Report ‘ a detsiilod account in English of the history 
of the Sayyids/the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

■ The date of the. arrival in India of the ahove-mentioned Abul Farali from Wasit is 
douhtfuL The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish (Altamsh), and tnice the emigra¬ 
tion to troubles arising from Hul^gii’s invasion of Eaghddd and the overthrow of the 
empire of the Khalifahs ; while the Rons of Abul Farah are said to have been in the 
aeiTice of Shihabuddin Ghori—two palpable anachronisms. 

AbuiffRarah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of whom four 
remained in India on his return to his country. These four brothers are the ancestors 
of the four branches of the Sayyids, Their names are— 

1. Sayyid Baud, who settled in the mattza* of TiJiafipur . 

2. Sayyid Abulfazl, wlio settled in the qaglaJi of Ckkatbaniird 

3. Sayyid Abnlfazail, who settled in theof 

4. Sayyid jNajmuddin Husain, who settled in the fnauza o^ Jlinjar. 

These four plaoea are said to lie near Patiala in the Panjdb, and have given rise 
to the names of the four branches. Instead of Ohhathimuri, the name of the second 
branch, the MSS. have ChMtrmdii mdi Jagmn 

instead of JhujaHj slihongh no explanation is given of these 

alterations. 

From Pati.414, the four brothers went to the Bn4b between the Ganges and Jam- 
nah, from where a branch was established at Bilgr4in in Audh. 

The etymology of Mrha is stated to be uncertain. Some denve it ftrni 
outside, becauKO the Sayyids ©xcamped otdside the imperial camp ; aome from, bdrah 
imd'ni, the twelve Imams of tiie Shfahs, as theSayyids were Shfahs j some derive it 
from twelve {hdmh) villages which the family held, just as the district of BaJand-' 
shahr, Tahgil Atiupshahr, is said to contain a hdrhd of Pat‘ha.ns, i. e. 12 villagos be¬ 
longing to a Pathan family; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the 
Arabic oArdn pious. 

The descendants of S, D4ud settled at Bhdsiri; and form the branch, 

those of S. Abiilfayi at Sambalharall^^ and form the Chhatbanurl or Chhatrauri branch ; 
those ot S. AbuUV/ail went to Majharah, and are the Eiindliwak ; and those of S. 
Najmuddxn occupied BidauH, and form the Jhu^iari, or Jagneri, branch. 

A. TheTiJianpiiris, 

The eighth descendant of B. BMd was S. Kh4u Qir (P) Ho had four 

sons-- ■ . . ■ ■' 


* Tlie wordoccurs also in the lists 
of Pat’han nobles in the Tdrilch i Fi* 
ruzshdhi. Tlie title ^irhiik, which 

i.s mentioned in the same wOrlc, appears 
to be the same as the lat'Cr or 
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qurhegif the officer in charge 
of tho mlr (p. 110). But the name 
Khdn Qtr is perhai>s wrong; the MS. 
calls h im ^ or ^.^5 Mh'iodn 

Fir ov Khunin Q;iT {?). 






1. ’T&ar wlio in a village ijihaWW by 

Jilts and Brahniins. Tb Ids clesoendants belong tbe renowned brothers mentioned on 

.p.392,(^b 

The beouri'ence of the name ' ll7nar shews that he, at any rate, was ho Shl’ah. 

2. Bay^jid C%aman, vAxo settled at Chatorah in the Farganah of 

do]i-«T«nsath. To his descendants belongs S, dalal, who during the reign of ShahjahdrF 
ifi.said to have founded K’har^^ah Jaldlpdr in lldqah Sirdhanah, dishict MimtTi. 
His son S. Shams left tho imperial service; hence the family declined. He had two 
sons, Asad ’All. and *Ali Agglmr, whose descendants still exist in Chatorah and Jaldl- 
pnr respectively. They are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined 
fatnily dwellings in Chatorah for Fs. 10,000 to the Government for tho chlfeiiction, 
of w'Orks of irrigation. The buildings in Chatorah are ascribed to S. MuiifitaiV£id 
palah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Mund (1^^). He settled at Biharl, Muzaffarnagar. He had six sons-— 

Z Qtrtb, whose descendants, occupy the village of Bilaspiir in the Hu- 

zafhirnagar District. From this branch coi|le the llat’heri Sayyids, 

J/. >iS^.whose descendants bold BirdbaoH. 

III. S. Y4su/, whoso posterity is to bd found in Bihari and Dhalnah (one MS. 
reads Duhahiak). 

TY, and Ti .6^. and S'. 3/tiSn, hacTtio offspring. 

VI. Hagirtiddin. To his descendants belongs S. KhAn Jah4n i ShahjahaniV 
p. 392 {d.). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the ,second founder of their 
family. His first son, S. Mangur built Mnn^urpur, and his descendant hold how« 
a-clays Mainjurpur and K’liatauli; his second son Mumffltr Khan [Sher Zamau] built 
Muzaffarnagar, where his de.soendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

. 4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at in JolWansath, where his descend¬ 
ants still tu^e. The MSiS. mention T4tAi‘ Khan, and MwAn Yar Midiammad Kh4n 
m having diRtlnguisht^ themselves in the reign of Aurangzib. 

B. The Chhathanml^ or Chhdt/rauri, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abulfazl is called S. Hasan Pakhruddm who is said 
to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalharab, tbe rajahs of which place were 
on friendly teiTns.witli the family. His son, 8. Hadhah, ia said to have had four Sons— 

I. Sayyid 'All. 

IT. Sayyid Ahmady a descendant of whom, S. Kaushan *Ali KhAn, served under 
Muhammad Sh4h. 

III. -S'. w^hose son, S.'Umar, settled at Kakrauli, 

IV. S. Sdtdr (perhaps the same on p. 392, L11 from below), who had two sons 
S: Haidar Khan, and S, Muhammad Khun. The descendantsof the former settled at 
Mfmnxmr, which was founded by Kawab S. Shahdmat Khan, evidently the same as 
on p. 3D2, (/. 10). S. Muhammad Khan settled at K'batorah (“ a village so called^ be- 


* The Fddishdhndmaky though very mi- I died of his wounds received in the fight 

nvrte, does notmentlonS. Jalai andS.Shams. I at Bhaironwal No, 99), 

A 6\ is mentioned Tm., p. 30. He j 







ai ^ fet inhabited hy KaitljH”), Among Ills to-jendante 

Y4i-IQraB, (p. 39S), aiidHukiiuddaalah. 

; O, The .Ku/idlwdls, 


^ S. Abiil FiiJiiil settled at Majbarab, which is eajxi to have be'.-n so called,, becaii^c the 
'site was fomierly a jxmgie gnws. The MSS. say that many Sayyids of tb6 

branch are Tnafqnd-ulkkabar, i. e,, it is not known what hcc.aine of them. The' 
Klindliwdls whioli now exisi, are said to be most uneducated and live as comroon 
labourers, the condition of Majjharah being altogether deplorable, 

The , Kiindliwals are now scattered over Majha^ah, HAshiuipLu*, Tarig,VTauv 
derah, 


Jp. The Jagneru, 

The son of S. Najuniddin, S. Qainaruddlu, settled at BidauH. A descendant of liis, S. 
Fakhtuddin left Bidjinb and settled at in JoH-Jansath, oad had also ^^a^Vl^rula^^8. 

in Chaiidauri Chaudaiirah, Tukipdr, and JC^hari, Now-a-daya many of this branch are 
in Bidauli, Tlaqnh Panipat, and DihlS. 


The chief places where the Sayyids of .Barha still exist are—Miranpiir, KdmtiiuK, 
Miazaffarnagar, Jobill'as-hii, R-ikdierah, Majharab, Chataurah, Saiubalharah, Tungv 
Biltispiu^ Moruah, Sirdhaoh, Kilaodah, Jhiisatii. 

After the overthrow of the Till an piu’i brothers [p. 392, (^/. ) j, many emigrated, 
^ayyids of "Barha exist also in Lak'hnnu, .Bareli, ^Anvvlah, in Aiidb ; ai^o in ^^aginab, 
Maiman, and Chaixdi In the Bijnov district. A branch ot the doli Sayyitls is 
said to exist in .PiirniahKBtnigal), and the descendants of the saint 'Abdullah Khmani 
of JBfrbh iim claim liliov/iso to be related to the Bdrha Sr^ayyids. 

During the reign (»f Aurangzib, tho Sayyida are said te have professed Sunni 
tendencies. 

Thepolith^al overthrow of the Sadat i Barba under Mubainrnad Shtih (vide Elphin- 
stoxui, Ytb edition, ]). 093) was followed by the disastrous fight at Bham 
which lies on'the K’hatauH road, who't* the Sayyids were defeated by the IioperialiHls, 
and robbed of the jewels and gold vessels which their ancestors during their palmy 
dfl je had collected. 


i Bdrha, based upon the JVXaliamrriadan 
Historians of Italia,-■■now ho Or::ct>,^«iible 
—and complo'ted from inscriptions and 
sauads and other doctiinente still \n the 
posscHsioM of the elan, would be a most 
welccnuc contribution to Indian 
and none are better Kuited for siu-h a 
task than tho SaY>'id.s themsoives. 

There h- no doubt thaii tho Sayyiths 
owe fheir renown ami success ouder the 
Tlmnrides to the Kundliwil.ls, wlio are 
tho very opposite of 


As . this place is sttid to 1 ;uy(j been 
founded by Eistabr Khan [p. 392? (u.)] 
it would scent as if this Sayyul also was 
a Kdndliw:il. His brother, S. ‘Alain 
pol ish oil with Prinoo Shuja’ in Amican ; 
and it is iKiticeable that of the 22 corn- 
pauions^uf the unfortunate prince, /cm 
were Barha 8ayyids, the rcinaiaiitg’ 
twelve being Muglmls. 

The value of the above-mentionod two 
Urdu MSS. lies iu their geographical 
details and traditional information. A 
more exhaustive History of the Saddt 





78, ^AbduUa/h Mughxil. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the M(xdsir or the Talaqdt, He ha#^ 
been mentioned abore, p. 309,1. 21. Akbar’s manlage with his daughter displeased 
BaiiAm, because 'Abdullah's sister was married to Edmr^n, of whose party Bairdm 
helievod him to be. When Bainim, during hia rebellion (p, 317), marched from Bipalpiii* 
to ddlindhar, he passed over Tih&nih, where 'Abdullah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (p. 329, l^o. 24). 

’Abduilali Khan Muglml must not he confounded with 'Abdullah Khan TTzhaJc 
(Ko.14). 

77, SBaikh Muhammad i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindiistani Sayyid, and maternal uncle {iugUi) io 
Shaikh Katid i Bukhari {No. 99j. Akbar liked him for his -wisdom and faithMuess. 
Fattii Khd^ah Khail Afghan handed over the Fort of Ohanaj- to Akbar^ through the 
mediation of Shaikh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him ' a in Ajmlr, and ordered him. to take 
charge of Shaikh Mu in i Chishti's tomb, as the khddims wore generally at feud about 
the emoluments and distribution of vows presented by pilgiims. Nor bad the efficacy 
of their prayers been proved, though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with 
God to promise (\ffspring to the barren and childless. 

In the i7th yeai% Shaikh M. was attached to the corps uig^eT Mir?A 'Aziz (Np. 
21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadibad. After the Emperor's victory at 
Sai-iuil, Ibrahim Mlrza joined Husain Mirzn, Shah MirzA and ’A'qil Mirzd, at Patan 
(Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled with them, he left them, and invad-ul the District of 
Agrah. The other three Mirzfis remained in Patan, and entered into a league with 
the Fiiladi party (vide No. 67). Mirza 'Aziz had been rpdnforced by the Malwah 
contingent under Qutbuddm (No. 28), Shdh Buddgh (No. ^‘62), and Matlab Khdn 
(No. 83). His aimy was further increased by the contingent of Shaikh M,, whom 
Akbar had ordered to move from Dholqah to Siivat. Mir/a 'Aziz Kokah left Sayyid 
Hamid (No. 78) in Ahmaddbad, and moved against the Mirzds in Patan. The Mirzas 
and Shor Khan Fiiladi, however, wished to delay the fight, as their re-inforceinents had 
not aiTived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaikh M. to M.'Aziz. 
Shdli Budagh advised M. 'Aziz not to listen to them, as the enemies only wished to 
gain time, and 'Aziz drew up his army. He himself, Shah Bndagh, Mu’innddm i 
Farankhildl (No. 128), Ma'^dm Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in 
the centre (gol); Qutbuddin (No. 28), and Jani4luddin Injii (No. 164), on the right 
wing; Shaikh Muhammad, Murad Khan (No. 64), Shah Muhammad (No. 96), Shah 
Fakliruddfu (No. 88), Muzaffar Mughul, Payandah (No. 68), Haji Khan Afghan, 
and the son of Ehawfi^ Khan, on the left wing; Dastam Khan (No. 79), Nanrang 
Khan (vide p. 334), Muhammad QuK Toqbai (No, 129), and Mihr 'All Sildoz (No. 
ISO), led the van (hardwal) ; Baz Bahadur (No. 188) occupied the AUimash (between 
the van and the commander); and Mirzd Muqlin audChirgis Khan formed the rei^^erve 
behind the centre. The centre of the enemies was held by Sher Khan. Fuladi and 
Junaid i Kararanl j the right wing by the three Mirzas ; the left wing by Muhammad 
Khan (Sher Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and theii’ van was led by Badr Khan, 
younger sOn of Shor Khdn. The battle tlien commenced in tlve neighbourhood of 




Patau, 18th Bamazan, 980 (22ttd Jannaiy, 1573). The leit wing of the ImpcrialistB 
was defeated by the Mimk Mnrad Khan (No. 6‘1) preferred to look on. SMh 
Muhammad (No. 96) was wounded, and carried off by his men to Ahmaddbdd. Shaikh 
Muhfimmad himself was killed with several of his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha- 
uddin, and Sa.yyid Ja’far. brother of .Shaikh Parfd (No. 99). The Mirzds alw fell upon 
Shah Pakbruddin and repulsed him. Quthuddfn even wa.s hard pressed, when M. 'Aziz 
hy a timely attack with his centre put the enomios to flight. As usual, the soldiem 
of the enemies had too early coininenoed to plunder. 

Sher Khan fled to Jiinagadh, and the Mirz&g to the Dak’hin. 

78. Sayyid Ha'mid i BuHiari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Muhdrik. Sayyid Muhdiik 
was a Gujratf Courtier (w^fo p. 886, note) who, it is said, anived from BukhM with 
but a horse. One day ho was attacked by a mast elephant, when he discharged an 
arrow that entered the forehead of the animal so deep,, that only the notch of the arrow 
was visible. Prom this event, the imople of Gnjivit swore by S. Mubarik’s arrow. Ho 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I’tlmad Khan (No. 67) raised Nat'hri to the 
throne, tender the title of Muzaflar Shahj S. Muhdrik got several Mahalls of the Patan, 
Hholqab, and Dandoqah (W. of tlie Peninsula) Districts. After his death, Dholqah 
and Dandoqah were given to his son, Sa3'yid MiAn, and after him to his grandson 
^ajyid Hamid. 

When Akl)ar, on hk luvasion of G«jrat, armed on Ist Eajab, at Patan, 
Sayyid H/imid went o\rer to him, and was iawcably received. Huring the war of 
Mirza "Aziz Ivokah with the .Mfrzds No. 77), S, H. was put in charge of Ahmad- 
abad. In the I'Sth year, Dbolqah and Dandoqah were again given Mm as 
Subsequently, he served rindor Qutbuddin in Kambhait. 

In the 22iid year, he was appointed to Multan, and served in the end of the same 
year with M. Yiisuf KbAn i Bazawf. (No. 35), against the Baluchis. In the 26th year, 
when M. .Miuhammad Hakim invaded Labor, S. H. with the other ittyulddra of the 
•PanjAb assembled and joined the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left 
wing. He also served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor’s return, he was 
X^eiunitted to go horn Sirhind to lusyffyaV. 

In the 30th year, he served under MAn Singh in Kabul On Ms arrival at 
PashAwar, bis jAgir, 8* H. sent most of his men to Hindilstau, and lived securely in 
Bigram (on our Maps, JSe^hram), leaving his affairs in the hands of a man of the name 
of Musa. This man oppressed the Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khail tnbes, ' who have 
ten thousand homes near Pashawar. The oppressed Afghans, instead of complaining 
to Akbar, chose JalAlfili i Tarlki as leader, and attacked S. H. He first resolved to 
, shut himself up in Bigvam; but having received an erroneous report regarding the 
strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was defeated and killed (31st year)* 
The Madsir says, he was killed in 993. In this fight, forty of his relations and clients 
also perished. The AfghAns then besieged the Fort, which was held by KamAI, son 
of S. H. Ho held it till ho was relieved, 

d, Kamd\ during Akbar s reign, was promoted to a command of Seven Hundred, 
and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a IlazAiiship. He was made Governor of Dilhi, 
vice Shaikh ’Abdul WahhAb, also a Bukhari Sayyid {Tii^Zs p. 35,1 8 from below). 


Kamal served under lAi-rid i J^nkliari (No. 99) in the ospadition agrun^i Prince Klius- 
rau, and conuiiaiicled the left vving in the tight near Bhalvonwal, rendenng timely 
asdstatice to the Sayyids of Barlia wJio, as was customary, led the van. 

son of S. Jvamak ^vas a Coininander of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 
horse, and died in the third year of Sh^hjahan^s reign, Tiie Madsir says, in the 
2n(I year. ■ 

y Tlie two lists of Shahjahaa^H .grandees given in the Fddishdhndmak (I, b., 
n, 740J mention another son of Sajyid Hamid, of the name of Sayyid Bu/jir, 
wlm lieM a Command of Five Hunclred; 400 horse. 

79. Dnstam Kha'n, aoii of Bastam i Turhistdxu:. 

The corrurfc name of this grandee is a namo, though 

most MSS. of the Ain and many of the Akbarn/imah give The 

JAufv/r coirectly places Ills name unde?' the letter jp. ^ 

ilisi lather s naine w His mother'—ber name is not clearly written in 

, the MSS. of the Madsvr and Akharndmah, which I have seen, either jSJ'ajihah or 
. a friend of Malium Anagah; No, 19), and had free access to the 

Harcin. Hastjim appears to have been a pi:ly-Mow of Prince Akbar. 

Ihustam Khan, in the 9th yejir, served under Mu'kznl J\Iulk (No. 01) against 
Abdullah Khan Ujjbak (No. 14), 'In the 17th year, he stSfved under Mir/.a A/ix 
Kokah in the kittle of Patau (rhfe No. 77), distinguLshed himself in the war with 
Mulmnirimd Htwain Mirza, and got a flag. In the il2nd year, he was jippointed to 
the Ciibah of Ajmir, and got .Rantanbhur asHis administration was pr.u 
worthy ; he kept down the rebellious, and protected the oppressod. ' 

In the 25th year, tJchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, 8ur D4.s, Tildksi, sons of 
Bdjali Bihari Malls brother, came without permission from the Pan jab to Luni. (i^), their 
native town, and caused disturbances. Da.stam, from a wish not to he too hard on 
Kachhwaliahs, advised thorn tb return to obedience; but' his lonieney only rondeiod' 
ihe rebels more audacious. Akbar tlien ordered 1). to hold out threats, and if Uiis 
was not eiifKciont, to proceed against tlioin. B. had at last to do so; but he did 
ic ha^tily, without collecting a sudlcieafc number of trooirs. In the %ht,^ the three 


* The g(mgrap]iicyl detaik given in the 
Ak1'/;u;»uiinalL are unsatisfactory. 

AbullUzl nientinus the Qa^Jmk (small 
town) of Luni as the birth-place 

of the Knchl'i vv4liah rebels ; -the fight, he 
«a,ys, took phice in n yltlaL^e fmaicza) of 
the name Thot% Mid 

di<‘cl at 8'hiirpvj% wliich is also called' a 
(lacihah. But the Akbaraamah ]oave.s 
the reader to find out where these three 
placoB ?ire. The in its list of 

grmtdee.s, foidunately ^ sayfkiat .Dastam 
Khiln was killed in the rieiglihoiirhood of 
Bfiutanbhilr. Tlie only pThces near Kan- 
l;uil)hfir whiclv rcseniblc the above three, 
are Bounloe, Tobra, and Slievgarh, as 
given on the Trig. Map of the Jod 
Territory for 1850. The road from fclhor- 


gavh (about 4miles S. E. of Kantanhhur 
to^ Bounloe is bisected by th(^ Banjis 
Elver. Rantaubhur lies in the angle 
formed by the conilmmce of tiie Ciiambal 
and the Banas, aridBoiinlee lies about .‘10 
miles N. W. of it. Tliere are t,wo villa- 
, gas of the names of one about 3 

miles S. W. of Bounlee, and the other 8. 
of it, on the right bank of the Banas. 
liounleet or Bannli, would be or 

which will be found below’* as the 

head o f a Farganalx in Si rkar Ban tan - 
bhur, and the change of to 

is very simple. The greatest diirereuco. , 
lies hx Shoyarh, . ,V 

The Akbarnarnah says, th (3 fight, tixdc 
place on the lOth ilban of the 25th yeiu’. 
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npptews of the Edjah were IdlM. Dasfcam received a wound Irom HcMS, who ijad 
attacked him from an ambush. Womided as ho was, he attacked Uclila, ami kiUed 
hiin. Immediately afterwards he fainted and fell from his horee. llis men put bin. 
again on horseback—a usual expodiont, in order not to dishearten the sokliors, The 
rebels w^cre totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his woimds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said that even D.V 
mother could not feel the loss of her son us much as he did, because 1>., u il h the 
exception of three years, had never been aw.'iy IVoni him. 

The Maasir says, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Eanianbhdr was 
then given ' to Mirza ’Abdurrahim (No. 29) as j,4gir. 

A son of Dfiatam is mentioned below (No. JKJS). 

80. Shahba'z Kha'n i Kambil. v/ 

Ecguvdingtbe tribe called Kamhu, vidt Beanies’ Edition of Sir H. Elliot’s (;ao.s?ary, 
1, 301. Pci'sian hemistioli quoted (Metre HazaJ )— 

‘ Tho Afghans are thai|irst, the Kainbus the second, and the Kfushmlns the third, 
set of R.;oimdrels’ must be very modern ; for dining the reigns of Akbar and Jolidtiglr, 
it was certainly a distinctum to belong to this tribe, as will be seen jn.st now. 

The si.xth ancesW* 1 Shabbaz was Haji Isnia'il, a disciple of the renowned saint 
Labauddin Zakariy4 of Multiin. Onco a beggar asked the saint to give him an 
m/t, or goldmnhr, for tho name of every prophet be would mention ; but as Bahiuiddiu 

could not paytho money, 1-lijlIsma’n look the beggar to his house, and gave him an 

Aidirafi lV,r each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Hajf 
Tsma’il aoknowlcdged to the saint that his power of understanding was defective, where¬ 
upon Ihe sainlm prayed for him, and from that time the Kambds are proverbial in 
Hindustdn for siigacity and quiokne.ss of apprchensiorl. 

SludibaK at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, as his an¬ 
cestors had done ; but the excellent way in which ho performed the duties ot'Mtcdl 
drew Akbar’s uttentiou to him, iindhewas made an Amir and appointed Mh- Toxak 
(qiuarter master). 

In the I(>th joa.r, when Basbkar Khdu (l^o. 90) fell into disgTace, Sh. was ap- ^ 
pomted Mir BiildisM. lu the 21 si year, he was sent against the B'behs in Jodhpilr, 
ospecially against Kallah, son of Ilai Ram» and graiulson of Rai Miildeo, and was 
ordemito take Fort Siwanali, ShahhiVi fn^t took Fort Baigdr (P)h where a large num*- 
ot were killed; after th.is ho took Dimarah, from where he passed on 

to Siwanah, which on his arrival capitulated (981). 

In the same year, h(hahbdz was sent against Raj/ih Gujpati.’^ This Rajah vva.s the 


The MtSS. have which I caii^ 

not hud on the maps, 'inhere are many 
places^of M BiTnilar name, 8, W. of 
ejodhpur, near which it must lie. 2}tln 
7tara/i (most MSS. have lies on 

the ri^-ht bank of the luni/ S, W. of 
doilhpnr. Here Sbnhbaz crossed Cuditr) 
aiKl went to 8mdnah, which lies W. 


S. ()f T.lun avail, aliont If) miles ixom the 
left bank of the Luiif. 

® So according to the best MSS. 
SteWfirl calls him Lak’hnan 

Akbarnamab ^?(Hl,, 140 Af(;Y,and tho 
Edit. Bibb Indica of Badaorti, KuckUi. 
(p- 179, 284, 285,) and KajiU (p. 237), 
which forms are also Ibund In the 
Laklinau edition of the Aldiarndmah. 











greatest*/Zatntnclar IB aiid .hiKl reivlered good services iluring Mun'im’s expeditiojii 
to Bengal. But when Daiid, invaded Bengal after ]Vfun’iin*s death, at Gaiir 

in i)83. Gajpati rebelled and plundered several towns in Bihar, Farhat Khiln (No. 145) 
tu^ulddr ol Arah, his son Farhis^^tig Khan, and Qarataq Kluin, opposed the Bajah, hut 
perished in the fight. When Shahbaz approached, Gajpati Bed; but Sh. followed him 
up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last Jagdespiir, where the whole family 
of the Iljyiab, was captured. Sh. then conquered Shergatlh, which was held by Sri 
Bam, Gajpati a son. About the same time, Sh. took possession of Baht^s, Its 
Afghan commander, Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of 
Jnnaid i Kararaui, had been hard preit'sed by MnJsaffar (No. 37); lie therefore fied to 
Shahbdiz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sli. then repaired to court, 
where he received every distinction due to his eminent services. 

In the 23rd year (986), Sh. marched against the proud Band Partah, and be¬ 
sieged the renowned Fort of Koubhalmir (called on our maps Komaluair, on the 
Iron tier between IJdaipdi’ and Jodhpur, Lat. 25° 10^). The Bdna, unablo to defend it, 
escaped in the disguise of a ^^anmin, w'hen the Fort was taken. Gogandah and Udaipur 
submitted likewise. Sh. erected no less than 50 tliana^s in the hills and 35 in the 
plains, from Udaipiir to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the febelHous Dauda, 
eon of Bai Surjan Hadd (No. 96), to submit, and took him*!^ Court. After this, Sh, 
was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

When the inilitary revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go to Bihtir ; 
but he did not agree with M, "Aziz Kokah—^for Sh. could not bear to be second or third 
^—and earned on the war independently of him, defeated Arab Bahadur, and marohod 
to Jagdespur. that time the report reached him that Ma’^dm Khan Farankhxidf 
(No. 157) had rebelled, and Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. 
tlierefore marched to Audh, and met the enemies near Bultaupiir Bilk/irl, 25 hjs from 
Aw^adh (Paizdbdd). by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. to flight, and followed 

him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpiir, a distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a 
ru niour spread in the army of the enemies, that Ma^^dtu had been killed, which caused 
some disorder. At this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemies, Mapdin got 
wounded, and withdrew to Awadh (Faizabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven miles 
from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma’^iim could not bold himself 
in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. went again to Court, where he was received by the emperoPbn 
his return from K4bul. At coiu’t, Sh. generally gave oflence by his pride ; and when 
Once, at a parade, tlie Bakhshis had placed the young Mir/a Ivhdn (No. 29) above 
him, ho gave openly vent to his anger, was arrested, and put under the charge of B5/i 
Sfil DarbM (No. 106). 

But fin officer of Sh.'S usefulness could ill bo spared, and when M. *Azfz in the 
28th 3 rear applied for transfer from Bihlir, Sh, with other Amirs was sent there. 
He followed up Ma^dm Khan KahiiU to (Fhor^g'hat, and defeated him. He then 
followed him to Bhati (p^42), plundered Baktnrapiir, the residence of 'fsa, took 
Sunnarganw, ami encamped on the Brahmaputra. 7^4 aflbrdeil Ma"<?um means and 
shelter; but being hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace: an 
Imperial officer was to reside as Sunnargauw ; was to to Makkab ; and 


Sli, WTI-S l;o witbdratr. This wa;s a^coptiKl, and Sh. crossed the nvor expectinjv the 
terms would be cfirried out. But the enemies did nothing ; and when 8h. prepared 
to return, his oiheers shewed the greatest insiihordination, so that he had to retreat to 
Tfindah, all advantages being thus lost. He reported matters to Comd, and the 
Bihar were or(kM'ed to jom Sh. then, took the field and followed 
Tip In the dOih year, he and (^;ddiq Khan (vklelio, 43) quarrelled. Sub¬ 

sequently, SI.T, marched again to Bhati, anderon sent a detachment Ho Kolvrah(^y), 
which lies between Orisa and the Hakhin. JModhu Singli, the Zainindar of tho 
district, was plundered, and had to pay tribute. In the 32na year, wbon Sa'i.d(Ko. 25) 
was made Governor of Bengal, and the distmlmncos had mostly been suppressed, Sh> 
retrirned to Court, In the 34th year, he was made .Kotmil of the army. He was them 
sent iigainst the Afghans of Sawud; bat lio left Ms duties witkoTit order,, and was o-gain 
imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made aMliq to M. Shahrukh, who had been 
appointed to Malwiih and was on hia way to Prince Murad in the Bak'hin, During 
the^dogc of iihmadnagar, the inhabitants of Shahr i Kan, Vhich is called liurUndldd; 
asked the Imperialists for protection; but as they Tvere mostly Sht’alis, Sh., in his 
bigotry, fell upon them, plundered their houses, especially tho quarter called Lawjar i 
.Dimizdah Imdm^ tin?. %ery name of which must have stunk in Sh. s nostrils. 'Jiie 
inliabitants * seeing that they could not rely on the word of the Mugliuls,’ emigrated. 
The Prince was irritated; and whcivpadiq Khan (Ko. 43) was appointed his aidliq, 
Sh. left without permission for Mahvah, Akbargave his jagir to Bbahrnkh, aiul traus-, 
ferred Shabbaz. 

In the 43rd year, Sh. was sent to Ajunr as Commander of the of Prince 

Salim (fjabangxr), \vh to go from Ilahabad against tho Rina. 

Ifut Bh. was BOTV aboyc seventy years old, and as he hjid been in the habit of eating 
quicksilver, he connneuced M snfieiHrom his hands and wrists. Ho got well 

again, but had in Ajmlr anotlier attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the -Uili 
year (lOOB). Salim took quickly possession of Sh.s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellion^3 attitude towards his 
.■nither.'" 

SlialtKaz, Lad expressed a dyinj. wish, to be buried in Ajmfr within tlic liallowed 
enclosure of Mu’in i ChishtL But the custodians of the sacred shrine refused to comply, 
and Sh. was bTiriod outside. At.nig'ht, however, the saint iippparcd in tho droam.s of 
the custodians, and told lliem that Shahbiiz w'as his favourite, whereupon the hero 
was buried inside, north of the dome. 

Shahba,/. was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous w'ealtb. His op¬ 
position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith’has been mentioned above (p. 18S). Ho would: 
neither remove his bea;d to please tho emperor, nor put tho word ww/riid (disciple) 
on his signet. His Sunni .zeal, no donU, retarded his promotion as much as liis 
aiTogance ; for other less deserving officers held higher commands. He obscrverl' 
with great strictness the five daily prayers, and was never scan without the rosary iu ' 
ins hand. Cue day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fathpiir and seized 

.Siiahlm’s hand to accompany hhn. It was near tho time of tho ’«fn or aflernomi 
prayer, and Sh. was resUuss and oi'tcn looked up to tho suit, not to miss the pi-oner 
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time, llakim Abul FalJi {No. X12) saw irotii a dihtaitoe, aud said to llaknii 'Air 
,w1ao fcitood wear hnB>I shall mdeinl call Shahbaza pious mau, if lie inBwta on sayiirr 
the prayer, alone as ho is with the emperor*/’ (for the prayer had boon abolisl»ed by 
.Akbajt' at Oourt), When the time of prayer had come, Sli. montiotiel it to the oni'* 
])eror. ** Oh/’ replied Alvbar,“you can pray another time, and make amends for this 
omissiori/’ But Sh. dre w away his hand from the grasp of the emperor, spread his 
dnpatia/i shaw'l on the ground, and said not only his prayer, but also his (volun¬ 
tary daily religious exorcise), Akbar slapping all the while his head, saying, ‘ Get up V 
Abiil Fatli stepped up, and interceded for Shahhaz, whoso persistency ho admired. 

,, Abidfazl says that ghahbdz rvas an excellent and faithful Horvant; but ho 
' blames him for hiy bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, and peoplo wliis- 
pcred that he found the Pdfstone {vide Book III, yiibahofJMalwah). His mili- 
tiuy contingent was always complete and in good order ; daring his fights near tbo 
Brahniaputrhe had 9000 horse. Every Thursday evening, he distributtid 100 jishrafis 
to the nunnoiy of tbo renowned Ghausussiqlain , (’Abdul Qadir i Jilaiu). To .Kam- 
hds he gave sp much, that no Kambu in India was in bad circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Bakhshi, ho inti'oduced the Ddcfh law, the most 
important mililary reform of Akbar s reign {vide 242,255,256), 

Shaliba?/.s brother, Karainullah, was likewise pious. Ho died in .1.002 at Saronj 
(MaiUlr), The Madsir a son of Shahbaz, Ilhaiuiillah. He was WdqiahvMiow 

(p. 258) of the Sirkar of Baglanab, where he died. 

The T'uzith (p. 248) mentions another sou of his, Ranbdz Khan, who during the- 
reign of Sluilijahati was a Cormnander of Eight Hundred, 400‘ horse. He was, in the 
Idth year, BahhvM and Wdqi ahnawis corps which was sent to Bangash, Ho 
held the same rank iii the 20th year of Shahjahan’s reign/ , - '■> ' 

81. Darwi'sli Muhaim^acl XJzbak, ; > 

The Madsir says nothing about this grandee ; the IISS. of the Tabaqat merely 

say that he was dead in 1001. 

From the Ahhmmdmah Edition, II, p< 137) wo see that he was 

friend of BaiiAm. He was sent by Bairam together with Muzatfar Ali (No. 37, aud 
p, 317, l» 3) to 8her Muhammad Diwanah, who despatched both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs againin ihQ Aklumdviah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 250,'—where 
for DarwMi U^bak Klmdjaliy Darwish UAjak o 2\£iizaffar Kkwdjak), From 
i;h.e iact that Abulfuzlhiis given his name in this list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned 
him 07), Bairanf8 submission. 

82. Shaikh Ibra'hi'm, aoii of Shaikh Miifci, elder brother of Shaikh 

>Sal]3ja of Fathpur 


lill: 


“Iff: 


^ Banhaz Khan is wrongly called JSfidz 
mdn in the .bid. Bibl Indica of the Padi- 
shhJiii. 1, b., p, 314; but in II, p. 740,of 
tiic same work, Khdru as in the 

Tuzul“ 

Sayyid Ahmad's edition of iha Tumh, 
p. 159, says that Ilanbiiz s name was 


KMhtdlah; but this is a most extra¬ 
ordinary mine, and therefore like ly to bo 
Wrong. It cihould perhaps be llalibullah. 
In the list of Akbar s grandees in the 
Tabaqdtf Nizam ‘ At present (in 

1001) Shabbaz is illir Haklishi of Mnl- 
■v^ah/ 





Mtina, HtocI a feiJr^d life in fciiltri. Ais Akbar bad at iiriJt 
BO cbildirien, be naked iho Sikrl BbaikhM to pray for him, which they did; aud at 
that time one of Akbar's wives became xn’o^’naut (with Salim), Akbar looked upon 
the Shaikhs with particular favor. To this lucky circumstance, the Slkri family owes 
its elevation. ' 

Shaikh Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chieiiy in the service of tho princes. 
In the 32nd year, he was made T’hfmahilar of I^adbii, and suppressed the disturbanoes. 
In the 23i*d year, ho was moxle Govenior of Falhpiir Slkrl. In the 28tL year, hii 
sorvod with distinction under M. Kokah (No. 21) in Bili^rand Bengal, and wa^ 
with Vazixr .Khan (No. 41} in his expedition agfiinst Qutlii of OrlsA When Akbar, 
in tho SOth year went tc Kdbiil, he w'as made Governor of A'gi*ah, whkh post he 
seems to have his doatii in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tdhaqdt, ho was not only the brother, but also the son-in-law 
of Shaikh Salirn i SikrlwaL 

83. *Abdul Matlab Bulia'n, son of ShSh Biiddg’h lOidn (No. 52). 

lliQ Madsir* makes him a Commander of Tv^o Thousand .Five Hundred. 

Abdul Matlab accoinpaniod Sharufuddin Husain (No. 17) on his 6'xpedition to 
Miiiha. In the 10th year, ho served together with bis faiher arider Mu*i 7 //,ulmulk 
(No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur Kh^n, and fled from the battle-field of 
Khairabad (pp. 373, 382). In tbo 12tb year, he son'od under Muhamnuid QuH ICban. 
Barkis (No. 31) agamst Iskaudar Ivtuin in AiidJi, He tlion retired to his tuifVil 
in Mai wall. 

In the X7th year, he boloiiged to the auxiliaries of M. ’Aziz Ivokab ami was pre¬ 
sent in Iho battle of Patan (p, 890). In the 28vd year, when Qutbuddfu’s men (No. 
28) brought Muzaflar llusaiu Mii'za from tho Dak’hin to Court, 'Abdul Matlab at¬ 
tached himself as convoy, and saw the Mfrya safely io Court. In tho 25th year, ho 
luicompaniod Ismail QnU IQian (No. 4(1) on his expedition xigainst Nlydbat Khan 
'Arab. In the following year, he received a vepviinand for having murdered P;d]i 
Haulat, sou of Ah Dost. Jlo was, hoM"ev(?r, subfieq^uently pardoned, and wms put in 
command of the left wing of the army which v/as sent to Ivabul, In the 27th year, 
Akbar honored liiru by being his guest in Ivulpi, his jugiv. 

In the doth year, ho .'Micompaixled i?/l. 'Aziz Kokah to the Dak'hiir, and woi? sent, 
two yehii'S later, agniiust Jaiuiah Tariki, the Afghan rebel. One day, Jalalah fell upon 
the van of the Imperialists, which was eoinmanded by Beg Nurin Kluin (No. 212), 
Salim KhUn (No. 133), and Sheroyah Khan (No, 168). They wore in time a-sslsted 
by Muhammad Qiili Beg, and routed Jalalali, who escaped to the mountains. 'Abdul* 
maflab “ had not the goed fortune oi’ even mounting his horse to take pfiid in the 
fight. He seems to have taken this tobeai’t; for when, tho victorlOius army returned 
to Bangash, he had an. attack ot m.'uiness and w'tis sent ho Oonvt. lie died soon uflor. 

His son, Sherzad, was under Jahangir, a Ctmnnandcr of Tl-rce Hundred. 200 
horse. 

84. rtiba'r Kha'n, the Eunuch. 

His name* like thatot many other .Bunuolis, was 'Anibar. He was one of Babur's 
Eunuchs. Wl)en Humayiin left Qandahar for Iraq, ho despatched I’tibar and others 


to conduct Maryam Makaivr (Alvl^ar’a mother) to his camp. In 952, he left Kabul 
. .and joined tho emperor, who attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2n(i year of Akbar^s reign, he accompanied Akbar's mother and the other 
'Begums from K41)ul to India. AUbar appointed him Gov'ernor of DihM, where he died. 

^ He must not be confounded with No. 86, 

86. Ba'jaH Bi'r Bal [Eir Baf]v the Braintian. 

Ho was a Brahman of the name ofMahesh Das the Ed. BibL 

of JBaddonij II . p. 161, calls him Brahman J)de)t and was a JBhdt, ot minstrel, a class of 
men whom tho , Persians call Idd/arosh, * * dealers in encomiums.* He was very poor, 
hut clear-headed, and reniarkahle for bis power of apprehension. According to Bada- 
oeI, ho came soon after Akbars accession from Kalpi to Coart, where hU hemntoU* in 
a short time made him a general favourite. His Hindi vei’sos also Were much liked, and 
: Akhar conferred on him the title of Xa6 JRdiy or (Hindu) Poet Laurea.te/ and had him 
dcnstantly near liimself. 

In the 18th year, llajah tlai Cband of Nagarkot, who was at Court, happened to 
' displease the emperor, and was imprisoned, Nagarkot was given to Kab Eai as jagit; 
He also received tlie title of Eajah BirBii}*. But Jai Chands son, Budli Chand (or 
Budhi Ch., or Badi €h.,-^-the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagai*kot, and Husain 
Quit Khan (Ko. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The inviision of Ibrahim Husain 
Blirza, as related above, fo^’i^ed Hnsain Quli to raise the siege, and Bir Bap, in all 
probability, did not get his Jagir. He accompanied Akbar on his forced marob tO 
Patan and AhmadivhM, 24th Rabf II, 981. {Wide note to No. 101.) 

He wa.s often employed in missions. Thus in the 21sfc year, ho was sent with Rai 
Lon Karan to Ddngarpiir, the liiii of which town was anxious to send his daughter to 
Akhar’s Hareni. In the 28th year, again, B. B. and Zain. Kokah (No, 34) conducted 
Edjah Efim Chand (No. 89) to Coiirt, 

Bir Bar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the o4th year, Zain Khan Kokah 
marched against the Yusufzaia in Eijor® and Sawdd; and as he had to ask for 
reuifbroenients, Bfr Bay was sent there together with Hakim Abul Path (No. 112). 
It is said that Akbar determined by lot v^-hether Abullazl or Bir Bay should go, and 
the lot fell on the latter, much against Akbar a wish. 

The result of this campaign has been related above (pp. 204, 844). Bir Bar and 
nearly 8000 Imperialists were killed during the retreat-r^tho severest defeat which 
Akbar 8 army ever suffered.® " 

How Akbar felt Bir Bay’s loss, has been mentionod on p. 205, There is also a 
letter on this subject iUi Abulfazrs 

The following passages Irom Badaoni (Ed, Bibl, lud., pp. 357, 358) are of interest-^ 
Among the silly lies — they border on absurditiosr^which during this year 


^ Just as ^lotih Bdij the (Hindd) 
Coprt Astrologer. The (Persian) Poet 
Laureate [Paizi] bad the title of Ilalik- 
ush^hiCardy tix ‘ King of Poets.' 

^Ou p. 344, read Bijor for Wdvdr, 

* A similar catastrophe befell Auraeg- 


71 b, when several thousand soldiens of 
the army commanded by Amin Klidn 
were killed in the Kbaibar Pass, on the 
3rd Muhpam, 1083, or 21st April, iC72. 
Madsir V Alamqi'H, p. 117. 7'Jour¬ 
nal A. 8. Bengal', for 1862, p. 261, 
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(995) \v 01-6 spread over the (JOUtltry, ms tbe that Bir Bar, the accursea, was 

Htill alive, though in reality he had then for some time been burning in the seventh 
hell. The Hiiuliis by whom IBs .iVlajesty ia sarrounded, saw' hovr sad and sorry lie 
'• - was for JBir Bar's loss, and invented the story that Elr Ba^ had been seen in the hills 
of hfagarkot, walking about with Jogis and Sannisk liis IVlnjesby believ(3d the ru¬ 
mour^ thinking that Bir Ear 'was ashamed to coino to Court on account of the dafeat 
which he had suffered at the hands of the Vusiifzaia;a.ndUw ?s,besides,quitepro- 
; bahle that he should have been seen with Jogis, inasmuch a« he had never oared for 
the world. An Ahadi was therefore sent to‘Nagaikot, to enquire into the truth of 
the rumour, when it was {•woved that the whole story was an absurdity/' 

Soon after. His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been seen at Ktilin-* 
jar (which was thejagdr of thia dog), and the collector oi the district Btabed that a 
barber had recognized him by certain mai’ks. on his body, which the man had distinctly 
seen, when one day Bir Bar had engaged him to rub his body with oil; from that time, 
however, Bfr .Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered tho barber to 
come to court; and the Hindu, Krori (oollcctor) got hold ol some poor innocent 
traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceabueut, giving out 
that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send no barber to Court; he 
, : ■ therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid detection, and reported that ?.t was 
4; ' Bar in reality, but he had since died. His Majesty went actually through a second 
inou.ruing ; but he ordered the Krori and several others to come to Court. They were 
far some time tortured as a pmushinent for not having informeeji His Majesty before^ 
and tho I\rori had) moreover, to pay a heavy hue/' 

Bir Bap was as much renowned for his liberality, a/? for his musical skill attd 
poetical talent. His short verses, bonmots, and jokes, are still in the mouths of thd : 
people;ofElindustdn. 

The hatred which Bad/ionl, Shahbiiz I\hati (Ko. 80), and other pious Muslims 
shewed towards Bir Bar (ride pp. 183, 188, 19‘2, 199, 204) arose from th^ beliet that 
Bir Bap had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Latah^ u mentioned below among the commanders of Two 
Hundred (No, 387). He was a spendthritt; and as be got no promotion, and his : 
prope:rty was squanderod away, he resigned court life, and turnedin order to 
live free and independent (end of 46th year). 

86. ‘ IkhWs Kha^n ITibdr, tho Euimch. 

T\iq 3Ia<kir does not give his name). The list of Akbars grandees in the. 




mil 


has the short remark that Ikhlh^ Khan was a Eunuch, and iield the rnnk 
of a Oommander of 0/^6' 

87. jBydia'r Klxa'n, (Muhammad) A^’ghar, a sei’Viiiit of Humaydn. 

Tlio name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as oomo MSS. read Bahadur 
' Klidn, The Jfa44V does imt give his name. The listi of the Tabaqat mentions a 


' > 'Bahar Khan, a Khu*;^!! Khail Afghdn, who held a command of Two Thousand/ Bahiir 




Khan Kdiagah Khali is also meiitioned ip several places in the Akbarnanmli. Ho 
is therefore most probably the same as given by AbuUazl in this list. Perhaps 


have to Pahdf Khdn, instead of Bahdr Khdn; mlo No. 467, 
Tubaqdt implies that ho was dead in lOUl, 


The notice iu the 
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| [ Sha'h Fttkhruddi'n, son of Mir Qlsini, a M<isa\rf SayyicI of Mashhad. 

Sbah Fftkhrnddin cainc*, in 961, with Humayiiu io iDclia. In tho 9th joar of 
AkW» rei^ii, ho served in the army whioh waw sent aq^iuiiat ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
(Ko, 14), In tlio 16thyear, he was in the manqald, or advanoe corpn, cciuTnanded 
by Kh/in i Ivalan (J'no. 16). When Akbar arrived at Patan, ho sent Sh, P, and 
Hakim *Aiinilmulk to Mir Abu Turab and I^[un4d Kh/in (Ko. 67). On the road he 
fell in with tlj»> former, and w“oiit t-o I’tlrn.id whom he likowise induced to pay his 
I’especta to Akbar. He was among tlie auxiliaries of M,’Aziz Kokah (Ko. 21) an^ ' 
was,present in the battle of Patan (p. 390). He was also among the grandoeH who 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Giijrat (p. 326, note, wdiere according to 
the Aki'O/rndm oih avo have to read JMn II, for 4iJi 'Mohr I), After thi^ he 
was made Governor of lijjain, and received the title of Naqdbat Eh/mA In the 
end of the 24tl> yuuir,, he was inado Governor of Patan (Girjrat), viao Tarson 
Muliainmad Khau (Ko. 32), where he soon after, prolcxbly in the beginning of 987, 
d-iecl (936, Tt/haqdl). 

89. Ka'jah Ra'm Chand Bagheiah. 

A few MSo. read J3kac/elu/if wMch form Tod says is the correoi one. Bagheiah^ 
liowcTer, jw the usual spj^lling. 

llaia Chand was Kajnh of Bhat’h (or as the AZa.u.v/> spoils It). Among 

the three great Kajahs of Hincliisian, wlnun Babar mentions in his Memoirs, the 
RAjahs of Bhat h are the tltird. 

Efim Chand w^aa the patron of the renowned nnisiciali atul singer Tniisin, ;egar I- 
mg whom oide WxQ List of iVIusicians at the end of this book, HLs fame had reached 
Akbar; and in the 7th year, the einpevor sent Jalaluddin Qurclu (No. 213) to Bliat’h, 
to Induce THiisIn to come to Agrnh. liani Chauvl feeling lutnself powerless to refuso 
Akbar s recjuos!.., sent his favorite with liis rnusioal instruments and laauy presents to , 
Agrab, and Ihe first time that Taiisin performed at court, the Empei'or made him a 
present ut two lak’hs of Bupees. Tansin renmined with Akbar. Mo.st of his composi,-’ 
tiorB are writf/On in Alcbar’s name, and his moiodios fire even rnjw-a-days overy whoro 
repeateJ by the people ol' Bindustan. 

When A9af Khan (1.) led lus ox)iedUiun to Gadha (p, 307),® ho came in con¬ 
tact with Bam Glum d ; but by tiiuely .•^ubniissiou th(‘ Bajab becauie ‘a .servant* of 
Akbar. In tbo 1 itli year, Bam Chand lost Fort Kfilinjar, as related on p. 369. He 
sent his son, Err Ehadr, to Court, but from distrust w ould not pay his respects person¬ 
ally. lu the 28th yea”, thereforo, when Akb.'tr wa -s at Siialuibad, he ordered a corp.s 
to march to Bhat’li ; but. Bir Bluidr, througd') tlie iuDueueo <»f several courtiers, pre ¬ 
vailed upon the Empm’cn’ to send a gra)ifb'(i to his father and convey him to court. 
Edjah Bir Ear and Zaiii Kokaii were', selected for this ofrice, and Barn ChiUid camo at 
last to court, where ho wuw well received. 

B, Oh, died in the 37tli year, an<I Bfr Bhadr /uTi.!(?ecdcd to the title of Kajali. But 
on bis w.ay from court to BIui,t1i, he f li froiYi his pala)n]U!ri, and (tied .soon after, in the 


^ On p. 367, Mdrti Chmidi^ by mis¬ 
take ciiUed Mini Chandr\ 
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^ Iho Lucknow F.dition of the Ariav- 
ndmah (III, p. 222) cails him Naqlb- 
mdu{?i 
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381 Ji year (1001 ; ■ vid^ p. S5S), His ,sudden death Jed to dl«tiirl>arjces in BandJm i 
which Bikrainajit, a yon.relation of Kto Chand, had taken po^b'os^ioii. Akbar 
therefore sent lli!ijah Fatrdaa (No. 106) with troops to Bandhil, and iho Mughids, 
according to enstom, erected throoghoiit the district militaiy stations {t'kdnaks). At 
the request of the inlKvbitants, Akbar sent Ismabl Quli Khan (No. 46) to Bandhu, to 
convey Bikra.majit to 001114 (41st year), their intention being to prevent B^ndhd fnmi 
'<* being conquerodr But Akbar would not yidd ; he disiaissgid Bikrnmajit, and after a 


fill 


siege of eight mouths tod several days, Bdudhu was conquered (42ud year). 

In the 47tb yea^’, Durjodhaxi, a grandson of B/nja Chand, was nnido Eajali of Ban- 
dhii. In tlio Qlst year of Jahangir’s reign, ^Vmr Bingh, another grandson of Bam Ohand, 
acknowledged hmiself a yf»ssal of DUili. In the 8 tb year of Bhdhjahan, when 'Abdub 
iah Khdn .IMiMur niandied ^'gainst the rehactory zanundar of llatanpur, Aiur Singhi ^ 
brought about a i>caceful Bubniission. Anir Bingh was succeeded by his son An up 
[5^ 'Bingh. In the 2dth year, when Rajah Paliaj: Singh Bandelah, Jagirclar of Chauragadh, 
attacicod Aniix^ liecause he had afforded shelter to Dai ram, a zamhular of Chauragadh, 
Aiiup Singh, with his whole family, withdiwfroia llewa (which aiier the destruc- ; 
,tion of Biindhii had been the family seat)' to the hills. In the 30th year, how- : 
ever, Sayyid f^alabat Khan, Governor of Ilaliahad p. 892) conducted him 

to Court, where Aniip turned Muhammadan, He was made a Gonunander of Three ,, 
Thousand, 2,000 hprso, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts, . ' ■ 

00 . Lashkar KhaA, Al uhariimad Bmsain of Khuras^Aii. 

He was Mw BethsM Mii* 'Am. In the ll th yeiuv Muir.airav Khan (.No. S7 ) 
had him deposed. In the 16th year, ho cam© one day (hnmk to the .Duibiir, and 
challenged th (3 oourtiers to fight him. Akbar punished him by tying him to the tail 
of a lK)rse, and then put him into prison. 

Ho was subsequently released, and attached to Mun’im’s Bengal corps . In the 
battle of Takaroi (p. 375), he was severely woimded. Though his wounds coinmonced 
to .heal, he did net take sufHcient care of his health, and died, a lew days afioy the 
'battle,'in'OiusA 

Ho is niKuitloncd a« having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers ( M .01 tUk\ 1 

The ilA/dsir has a long note in justification of the ext iaxirdiiiaiy puuhdiuieut^ 

which Akbar iniiicted on Inin. ‘ ^ ^ 

The title of Laiilihar Khdn was confemd by Jahangir on .Abiil Hasan .Mash- 
had.f., and by Shabjahan on Jtin Nisav Klum Yadgar Beg, p;/'. 

: 8L Sayyid Alxmad y’lkirlia. 

Ho is the younger brother of Bayyid Alahrnud (p. 392). In the 17tli year, he 
served in the which, under tli command of Khan i Kalan (No. 16 ) was sent ' 

to Gujrat. After the conquest of Almadfibdd, he was ordered with other Amirs to 
p>ursuo the sons of Bhe.r Khan Kulmli (p. 396), who had removed their families and 5 
property from Patau to fdar, A portion of their property fell into the hands of the 
Imporialists. ’IVhen Akbar afterwards encamped at' Patan, ho gave the k>w,n. to 
Mirza ’Abduvrahiin (No. 29), but apx>ointcd S. A. as Governor, .In the sau© year, 
Muhamiuad Husain Mir/A, Shah Mirzn, and Sher Kbau Puladl, besieged Palau; 
buttluy dispersed on the approach of M. 'Aziz, 

In tlro'^’t^Olh year, B, A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hdsliim quollod the 
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dtshirk-incos in which Jaia«ddm 213) 'had lost Ms life. In 984, he 

servtd nnder Shahbai; Kh&n (No. 80) in th iiccbrding to 

tho Tabaijdt, which, calls him a Cointnander of Three Thousand, ho died in 985. 

Abulfazl mentioned Sayjid Ahmad above on p. 289,1. -4 from below. 

Ahmads son, A. dizjwdArddsw, was hilled by the nntxinely explosion of a 
mine during the siege of Chi tor (p. 368). 

This S. JamWuddin must not be confounded with the notorious 8. .Tamainddin 


who was executed an 993 {Badaoni II, 34i6) 
(No. 75), 8. Qasiin being called his uncle. 

92. 


He was a giandson of S. Mahmud 


Ea'kar 'AH' Kha'n i Ohishti. 

He came with Humdynn to Hindustdn. In the 11th year (973), he was sent 
together with Shah Quii Naranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katangah, because Mahdi 
Qasim Khiin (No. 36) had gone without leave tfr Makkah. Kakur served also under 
Mu’Mzul-Mulk (No. 61), and w as present in the battle of Khairab&d, He took part 
in the bloody fight at Sarn&l (middle of Sha’ban, 980; ui* p. 833). He was thou 
attached to Mun’im's corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which ho and 
his son Were killed (end of 981; Mads-ir, 980). 

93. Ha'i Kalya'n. Mall, Zamiuddr of Bikdnir. 

He is the father of Kai Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned above, p. 357. 

94. Ta'liir Kha'n, Mir Faragliat, son of Mi'r Klmrd, .who was aidliq 

to rrinee Hinddl. ' . 

;; His name is Dpt given in the Madsir. Tha f^aqdt merely says that he Wfts 
, ■ a grandee of Humdyaxn, and reached, during the reig-j-yi’ Ak bar, tlm rank of a tldm. 
j' mander ofTwo Thomsand. According to the saihe work, he had a son Bdqi KhaM, 

' ; who likewise served under Ak bar. 

' Prom the Ahharndmah (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we see that ho was one of 
Akhars companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79), Qutluq Qadam Khtln 
(No.' 123), Pcshiau Khan (No. 280), Hakim ul Mulk, Muqbil Khan, Shimal TChan 
(No. 154), he assisted in the capture of the wild and mad Khwajah Mn’azzam, 
hi'Oflior of Akbar’s mother. 

95. Sha'h Muhammad KlJia'n of Qaldt. 

; As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, he k often called Shah Muhammad Khan j 
. Qandahari. The Madsif says, that the name of the town of Qalat is generally spelt 

^ with a J, Q/ but that the Hazdrahs pronounce Ka/dif, with a A'. 

8hah Muhammad Khfin was a friend of Bairam, and was w'ith him in Qandahih^ 
which Hnmayun had giifen Bairam as jdgir. Bairam, however, left it entirely in 
8. M.’s hands. Bahadox Khan (No. 22) was then Goveroor of Dawai-, and had 
bribed several grandees to hand over Qandaharto him ; but S. M. discovered the plot 
and killed the conspirators. Bahadur then marched against Qindahar. 8. M. knew 

■ that he could expect no assistance from Hnm&yun, and wrote to Shah TahmAsp of Por. 
sia that it was Hum&j tin’s intention to cede Qandabar;he should therefore send troop.s, 
deteat Bahadur, and hike possession of the town, 'fahmasp sent 3000 Turkman 
troopers furnished by the Jdjr/iftfdrs of SistAn, Parah, and Garrasir. Their kwlcf, 

■ 'Alt Yar, surprised Bahadur and doleated him so completely, that BahAUur could not 




«ven lf<%p Dawftv. He therefore ilecl to India. S.‘ M. had tlma got rid of on© danger; 
ho treated the PerHiau Commander with all sttbmi«jnveiie»9, but would not liaTid over thO 
town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, Sul|4n Husain Mirz4, son of Bahrain' 
Mirza Ho. 8, p 813), Wall Khalflah Shdmlii, and others, to besiege Qandah4r. 
The siege had lask‘d for some time, when Sultan Husain Mirza felt disgusted and 
withdrew, Tahm^p felt annoyed, and sent again Sultan Husain Mlmi with ’AH 
Sultan, Governor of Sbira*, to Qandaluir with positive orders to take the to wn. *Alf 
Sultan was shot during the siege, and Sultan Husain Mirza remained encamped be¬ 
fore the town without doing anything. At this juncture, Akbar, whoiiv the meantime 
had succeeded to the throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahdr to the Persians, 
according to Humayun’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cesvsion of Qaudahar, observes the author of the Madsit\ 
differs from MunsM Sikandar’a version in his great work entitled [JClamdrdi Slkandari. 
Accoi’diug to that history, Tahmasp, at the very first request of Sh/ih Muhammad, 
fsent SultAn Husain Mirza with Walt Khfdifah and other nobles to Qaiidahdr.' They 
defeated Bahadur; but as 8. M. would not hand over Qandah^r, Tahmdsp sent ’Alt 
Sultan with a stronger army, and appointed Sultan Husain Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahdr. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he got no assistance 
from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S, M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar^s reign in 
India, Avas made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a Commander of Two 
Tliousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968), he led the van in the battle near 
Saratigpur, in which Baz Bali ad ur lost Malwah, and served, in the 9th year, in the 
war against ’Abdullah Khan Uzhak (Ho. 14), In the 12th yeai*, he was made 
governor of Kot’lia. In the 17th year, he was among the auxiliaries of Mirzk ’Aziz 
Kokah, aad was wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 396). 

Regarding ’Adil Khan, 8. M.’s son, vide below, Ho. 125, 

96. Ba'i Surjan Hddd. 

He is olten merely called Kai Hada, The Hadas ere a branch of the Chaulians. 
The Sirkar of Raiitanhhur is called after them Md^aiiU, 

Edi Surjan Avas at first in the service of the R4na, and defied the Mughuls, be¬ 
cause he thought, himself safe in Rjintanhhur. Akbar, after the conquest of Chitor 
(p. 368), besieged in the end of the 13th year, Rantanbhiir, and R. 8., despairing of 
holding out longer—the siege having lasted about a montb—sont his sons Paudfi. and 
Bhoj (Ho. 175) to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dims of honor. When they were taken behind the tent enclosure to put on 
the garments, one of their men, Buspeebing foul play, rushed sword in hand towards the 
audience tent, and killed several people, among them Shaikh Bahauddfn Majzdb of 
Badaou, but was cut down by one ofMuzaffar Khan’s men. As R. S.’s sons were 
entirely innocent, the accident did not change Akbar*s goodwill towards them; and 
he sent them back to their father. At R. S/s request, Husain Quli IChdn (No. 
24) was then sent to the Fort and escorted B. 8. to the Emperor. Rantanbhur was 
annexed (Shawwal, 976, or beginning of the 14tli year). 

R. 8. was made Governor of Gadhu-Katangah from Avhere, in the 26bh year, he ' 
was tranflferred to Port Ckanadh (Chuuar). 

52 



' . Soon A>r, Panda &mI and ci'dalod disturbances in BiincK. Zain JCh^n Kokah 
(Ko. 34), R. S* and bis second son Blioj were tborefore sent to Bdncli, wbich was con* 
qnevedin the beginning of 985, After the conquest, E. B. was made a ooiiainander of 
Two Thousand* Daudd who had e»eape)d, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz IChfo 
(;p. 400), Hot long after, Daxida ded again. He died in the BOfch year. 

K. BUerv^ed in the 25th year, after MuzafJar's (Ho, 37) death, in Bihar, The 
' MiidM do&si not mention the year of his death. Erom the Tabaqat, it is clear, that 
he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For B. S/s Soli, Bai below, No. 175- 

97. Slia'ham Kha'n Jaldir. 

JaldiT h, the name of a Ohaghtai tribe. 

Shahain’s father was Bilba Beg, who had been under Humayiin governor of 
Jaunpur. Bab4 Beg took also part in the battle of Ohausn, in which Humayun was 
defeated by Sher Shtib. The Emperor fled to A'grah, arid ordered Beg and other 
grandees to bring up the camp and the Begums. In attempting to rescue the ladies 
of the Harem, B^ba Beg was killed by an Afghan near tlie imperial tent. 

Shdhain Kh4n was made an Amir by Akbar, 

I In the beginning of the 4th year (966), he served together with the two 
Malmrs mentioned below, H4ji Muhammad Klidti i Sistani (No. 56)> Ohalmah 
Beg (58), Kamfd Khdri Bhakkar, and Qiya Khan Gang (No. 33J, under Khan Zaman 
(No, 13) in the Jaunpur Bistriot against the Afghans. The war continued till 
the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of ’Adli, Mubariz Khan, after Bairam’s death, 
made a final attempt h> overthrow the Mnghqb}. Iq ^the 10th yeai-, Sh, Kh. served 
against KhAn Zamdn. 

In the 19th yeai*, he served under Mtin mi in the Bengal and OffsA wars, was 

Xiresent in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Todar Mall the Afghans to Bhddrak 
(p. 375J. After Mun’im’s death at Gaur (p. 376), the grandees put Sk. Ifli. m 
command of t|e army till the Emperor should send a new commander. In the 21st 
year, he took paa-fc in the battle near Ag MahalJ (p, 331). In the 24th year, be was 
jdgirddr of Hdjipdr (opposite Patna). After Muaaffar^s death (No. 37) in 988* before 
Todar Mall had arrived, he defeated and killed Said i BadakhsM, one of the Bengal 
rebels, Subsequently, he pursued 'Arab Bahadur, whom ShahbAz KliAn (^. -100) liad 
defeated. In the 261h year, Sh. Kh. was stationed at Narhan. In this year, Ma yum 
Khan i Farankhiidf (No. 157) had been driven by the rmpeiialists from BahrAich over 
KalyAnpnr to MuhammadAbAd, which ho plundered, and prepared to attack JaunpAr. 
8 h. KKifiom Narhan, Pabar Khun (No. 407) from GhAzipilr, and QAsim from 
Jaldpilr, united their contingents, and pursued Ma yilm so effectually, that he applied 
to M. Azk Kokah, to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 32nd year; he was 
made OoveiTuor of Ga^ha, and soon after, of Dihli. In the end of the same year, he 
a<)companiod SnljAn Murad, who conducted M. Sukiman (No. 6) to comf. In th^ 
beginning of the 3drd year, he assisted padiq Khan (No. 4#3) in his expedition against 
JalAlah TAnki in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the PanjAb, Akbar made DihU 
his residence. It was proved that 8h. bad been oppressive, and he was thetefove repri* 



Two 3 ^e{n‘s later, be served in the AVir war, and died daring the siege of tbat 
tmt, Zi Hajjah, 1009. 

Tlio Tabag>(U says that Shahatn Khau was in 1001, a Commander of Two 
Thousand. 

The Akbarndma/i mentions two other Jalair Grandees— 

1. Sultan IlMsam Khim Jaldir. He was mentioned above, p. S84,1. 2. 

2. Muhanitnad Khdn The Tahdqat says of him, ‘ ho is an old Amir, 

and is at present (lOOi) mad.* He served under Kh4n Zamati in the war with Hemu. 
In the hoginning of the 4th year, all three Jalaii's served under Khan Zaindii against 
the Afghims in the Jaunpur Pistrict. 

esyA'saf Kha'n (III.), [Mirzd Qiwtouddin] Ja’far Bog, son of Ba- 
di’tizzamdn of Qazwin. 

His father UiirA Badf uzzam&n was the son of Agha Mnlla Dawatdar of Qazwm 
,P* during the reign of Shah Tahm4sp, had been vam- of 

Kash^i/ti, and Ja’far had also been introduced at the Persian Court. 

In the 22iid year of Akbar’s reign (985), JaTar Beg came to India, and was pre¬ 
sented to Akbar by his uncle M. Qhiasuddin *Ali Ayaf Khau II. (No. 126), on his 
return from the fdar expedition. The new Dd^k law having then bean introduced 
(mW-f? p. 242), Akbar made Ja*far a Commander of Twenty and attached him 

to the Ddkhiiu (p. 282) of his uncle. According to Baddonl (III,, 216) people 
' attributed this fnini'MU'fii of royal favour to the malice ot J a far s uncle. Tlie post 
was so low, that Ja’far thre%v it up in disgust, and went to Bengal, to which province 
MuzalFar Kh4n (No. 37) had just been apxminted governor. He was with him, when 
the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with Shamsuddin i Khafi 
(No. 159) into the hands of the rebels. Ja’far and Shams found means to escape, the 
former chiefly tJirough his winning manners. Ou arriving at Pathpiir, Ja’tar met 
with a better recei)tLon than before, was iu a short time made a Commander of Two 
Thousand, and got the title of Aqqf Khan, Ho was also appointed Mir Bakhsbi, vice 
Qfizi ’All. In his first expedition, against the Eaiia of Udaipur, A^af was successful. 

In the 32ud year, he was appointed T’h4nahdar of Sawad (Swat), mce Isma’ll QuU 
Khan, who had been reprimanded (jp. 361, where for Waijitr vead Bijor). In the 
37 th year, Jalalah Raushaui fled to ’Abdullah Khan ITzbak, king of Xhirdn; but 
finding no support, he returned to Terah, and stirred up the Alridi and 17rakzai 
Afghiuis. A^af was sent against him, and with the assistance of Zain Khan Kpkah, 
defeated Jalalah. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists; his 
women were given to Wahdat ’Alf, who was said to be Jalalah’s brother, while the 
other members of his family were taken to Court, 

In the 39th year, A^irf was sent to KaHhmir, M. Yusuf Kh^ii (No. 35) having 
been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagit holders, of whom Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad QuK Afshar, and Hasan ’Arab, were the most import¬ 
ant. Tho enUivation of Zafardn (sailron, Xr. 8-10 and hunting wore declared 
monopolies, and the revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qazi ’All, i. 
at one lac of hharwdrs^ at 24 dams each (vide p. 346). only stiryed ,^x’ee day.^ 

in Kashmir, and returned to LAhor. Iii the 42nd year, when Kashmir bad become all 
but desolated through the oppressions of tho Jagir holders, A^af was made Governor of 
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"tlie provitice. In tlie 44t]i yHr, (begitinhig of I008)> ho was Uppoinkd 

Pair Das (K 0 , 

In 1013, Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Ahbar; biit a recoheiliatioa 
was eilected by Akbar'fi motlier, and Salim was placed for twelve days unde?; Burveil- 
lance. After this, he received (^njrdt as tu^tU, and gave \;p the JMbahs of IMhdMd 
and Bihar, of which dnving his rebellion he h; 5 d taken possession. Bibfo was giV^en to 
A'^ftfwho, moreover, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On JabdngiVs accession, A'^af was called to court, aud appointed aIdKq to Piimt 
Parwiili, who had taken the command against the Rina. The expedition was, however^ 
.iiiterrup>ted by the rebellion of Prince Khuarau. In the 3nd year, 1016, Jabiiigir, after 
suppressing Khnsraus revolt, left Labor for Kabul, and as Sharif Khan Amir ul Cmari 
remained dangerously ill in India, Acaf was made Vakil and Commancler of P^'iye 
Thouaarid. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.^ But ho never trusted 
Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Agaf's death (Tu^iuk, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbars death, the kings** of the Dak’hin had been restless, 
mid Malik Ambar had seized upon several places in the Bdlag’lidt Distiict. The 
Khan Kbauan, (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done nothing to recover the loss, 
and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the Dak’hin, with A^f Klian as utdUqy and the 
most renowned grandees of the Court, as Rajah Mfui Singh (No. 30), Khdn Jahda 
Lodi^ Khtin i A’zam, (No. 21 ), 'Abdullali Khan, ** each in himself suffioient for 
the conquest of a country.*' But incessant driiiking' oh the part of the Prince, and the 
ycalousy and consequent insuhordination of the Amirs, spoiled eyer^’thing, and the 
Mughuls suffered ai^heik and losttheii* prestige (p. 320). Not long afteiv in IO 2 X 9 
K^af died at Bnrhdnpdr. The Tdrikh of his death is —• 

j A hundred times Alas I for A^af Khan ! 

The Tmuh (p, 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-threo, 

A^af Khan is represented as a man of the gr^^atest gonius. He was an able 
financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been sufficient for him to 
know the contents of a page. He was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping 
off branches with his own hands in his gardens ; and ho often transacted business with 
a gaiden spade in his hand. In religious matters, he Was a free-thinker, and one of 
Akbai*’® disciples (p, 209). He was one of the host poets of Akbmr^s age, an age 
most h’uitful in great poets. His Masnawi, entitled Nurndmahj ranks after Niz^tn s 
ShMn JSliuBrm* l>elow among the poets of Akbar s reign. 

A^jaf kept a great niimhor of ^women, and had a largo family, 
llu 1 . Mlrxd Zain uVdhidin^ He was a commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
500 horse, and died in the second year of ShahjahiiD/s reign. He had a mn Mtrisd 
who like bif» gi^aiidhither was a poet, writing under the same iakhoUu^ (Ja’far), 
He, 55fthid Khdu Kokali, and M\ ShafI (Fddishdhndmak ; Saqi, Arad^?>), son of Saif 


^ It Was customary under the Miighul 
Dbvewnment to confer a ptm-box or a gol¬ 
den inkfi^nd, or both, as insignia on 
Diwa^rs, 'When such officers were de¬ 
posed, they generally retmned the pre¬ 
sents. 


® Mughtil Historians do not like to 
call the rulers of the Dak’hiii Icings, 
The word which they generally use,' w 
ihuiydddr^ which is a meaningless title. J 
have not found this title used in histories 
written before the Akhamdmuh, 







Khtin, wet 0 guch . mtimalo fnetids, that Sbuhjahaii dabbed thern ' the three 

friends,’ Ito later resigned the service, and lived in Agrah on the pension which Shah- ’ 
jahan. granted and Aiiraxigzib inereiised. He died in 1094, 


3. Buhrdb Mhdn. He was under Sh4hjah4a a Commander of fifteen Hundred, 
lj200 horse, and died in the 18th year of Shahjabdn. 

3. Mtrxd *Al( A^ffhar, Ho was a hasty yoi\th, and could not bridle his tongue. 

In the Parendah oinpedition, he created dissensions between Shlih Shiija^^ and MahiLba.t 
Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar Bandelali, and perished at the e:iplosion 
of a tower in Fort Dbamuni, as related in the JFddiskdhndmah, He had just been 
married to tho daughter of Mu’tamid .Khan Bakhshi (author of the Iqhdlndmah i 
Jahdhgiri) ; but as no cohabitation had taken place, 8hahjahan married her to 
Khan Daui-an. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, lOO horse. 

4. Mirzd AakarL He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Cominander of 500, 

100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the J^dduhdhndmah mention two relations of A(?af-^ 

1. Muhammad son of Mirza Shahi, brother or nephew of A 9 af. He was a 

Commander of One Thousand, 800 lioi’se, and died in the second year of Shaljjahan^s 
reign. 2. a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. ' 

XL Commanders of One l%oxmincl and Fwe ILund/t'eL 

99, Shaikh Part'd i Bxiklia'rF. 

The Iqbdlndmahy according to the Madsir^ says, he belonged to the Mitsawi 
Sayyida; but this is extraordinary, because the Bukhari Sayyids trace their deKScent to 
Sayyid Jalal i Bukhari, seventh de^soendant of Im^in 'Ah Kaqi Albadi. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaikh Faiid was Shaikh ’Abdulgiudlar of Dibit, who when 
dying desired his family to give up depending on Sayurghal tenures, but rather to 
enter the military service of the kings. This they seem to have done. 

Shaikh Farid was born as Dihli A, p. 68). He enhired Akbar’s service early. 

In the 28th year, when M, ’A/iz (Ko. 21) resigned from ilbhealth the command of the 
Bihar army, S, F. accompanied Vazir Khan (No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bard- 
wan, where Quthi of Orisa had (jolJected his Afghans. Qutlii having made proposals 
of x)eace, S. F. was ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through 
Qutlii’s treachery {vide Stewaa.’t's Bengal). In the 30tli year, he was made a Com¬ 
mander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40fch year, to a command of 1600. He was 
also appointed Mir Bakhshf, and had also for some time the I)aftur i Tail in hh 
charge, i. c., he had to settle all matters relating to tho grants of Jigu* holders. 

His elevation under dahdngir, was due to the decided support h > gave Jaham 
gir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he obtained ox'or Prince 
Khusrau at Bhahronwal When Prince Salim occupied Ildliabad during his rebelhon 
against his father, appointing his servants to mangahs and giving thein jdgirs, Akbar 
favoiired Prince Khusrau so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. 'Soon 
after, a sort of reconciliation was etlected, and Salim’s men wore sent to HujiAt. Whon ' 
Aitbar lay on the cleatli-bed, he ordered Salim to stay outside tho Fort of Agrah ; and 
M. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) and Bajah Man Singh, who from family considerations 
favoured Khusrau’s succession, placed their own men at the gates of tho tort, and 


> asked Sliaikh Farid to take ilie command. But Sh. F. did not care for their arrange* 
?>. viaonts and went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before Akbai* 
had close^l his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a coirup Ander of 5000, 
recei ved the title of ^dhibussaif wa4qalm%^ and was appointed Mir JfMhhshL 

A short time after, on the Bth Zi Hajjah, 1014, Prince Kliusrau suddenly left 
I ' :, Agrah, and went plundering and recruiting to . Labor. Sh. F,, with other Bukhari 
and many B&ha Sayyids, was sent alter him, whilst Jahangir hhnself kdlowed 
soon after, accompanied by Sharif Xhan Amir ul Umara, and MaMbat Kh4n, who 
were hostile to Sli. F., and took eveiy possiblo opportunity of slandering him. 
Sultan IQiusrau bad gone to Labor, and besieged the town, when he heard of 
Sh. F.Vamval with 12000 horse at the Ah i Snltdnjpur. He raised the siege, and 
aiTivecl at the Bi4h, which Sh, F. had just crossed. lOuisrau was immediately 
aitat^ked. The fight was unusually sevei'e. The Burba and’ Bukhdxi Sayyids had 
to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in the van under the command of 
Baif Khan, son of Sayyid Malimud Khan KundHwal, (p. 392) and Sayyid Jalal. 
There were about 60 or 60 of tile Barba Sayyids opposed to 1600 Badakhshi troopers, 
and had not S. Kamdl (p, 397) come in time to their rescue, charging the endmy with 
loud cries of the Barba Sayyids would have been cut down to a 

man. Bayyid Saif Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jal^l died a few days after 
tlm battle. About four hundred of Khusvau s troopers were killed, and the rest dis¬ 
persed. Khiiaimi's jewel-box fell into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took 
jdace in the neighbourhood of Bhairoawul.* In the evening Jahkngir arrived, embr 9 .cod 
S. F., aud stayed idle night in his tent. The District was made into a Parganah of 
the name of FathAbM, and was given Sh. F. as a preaeut. He received, besides, 
the title at Murtazd Khdn, and appointed governor of the pubah of Gujrat. 

Jri the 2nd yciu’, S. F. presented Jahangir an mmdnse ruby mode into a ring, 
which weighed 1 misqdl, 16 surkhs, and was valued at, 25000 Rs. As th^ relations 
of the Shaikh oppressed the people in Gujrat, he wa*? rc?called from AhmadAbad {TiAsmki 
l>. 73). In the 6th year, he was made governor of the Punjab. In 1021, he made 
preparations to invade K^ngrah. He died at Pat Kan in 1026, and was buried at 

, ^ I’his title we also find in, old inscrip¬ 
tions, c. g» in those of Tribeni and S4t- 
g^nvv, Hugh District. It means Lord 
of the sword and the pen. 

® Bhahonwal, on our maps Bhyrowal^ 
lies on the road from Jalindhar to Am- 
riii«ir, on the light bank of the Bi4h. 

After the defeat, Khusmu fled north¬ 
wards with the view of reaching Bahhis 
beyond the right bank of the Jhelum. 

B e had thereforo to cross the Kawl, the 
Ohan^b, and the Jhelam. On coming 
to tlm Chanab, at a place cjdled Shdk- 
very common name in the Panjdb), 
he could not get boais. H,o thereibvo 
went to fc?t)diiarah, which is also men¬ 
tioned as a place for crossing in the 
^Mmqdt i on our maps Sodra^ 

H. E. of Ya/zirabad—and induced some * 


Doatmen to take him over. But they 
lett him in the hircli, landed him on an 
island in the ruiddle of the Chan?ib, and 
swam back. This came to tbe ears of 
the Chaudrl of Sodharah, and a report 
w^as sent to Abul Q/tsiiu Tarnkm (Ko. 
199), one of Jahangirs o01cers atationed 
at GujiAt (at some distance from the right 
bank of the Ohanab, opposite to Yazird- 
bad). Be came, took Khusrmi from the 
island, and kept him confined in GiijiAt. 
The news of the capture reached Jab an ^ 
gir at Labor on the last Muharram 10X6, 
t, e. 62 days after Kliiisrau’s flight from 
Agroh. On the 3rd Oafar, Khusrau, 
Hasan Beg i Badakhsbi (No. 167), and 
Abdiu’rahun Khar, were brought to 
Jahangir in the Basrh i MiivA Kdmrau. 
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X)Mi{Tm. p. 159). At the time of his death, he wa$ a Conuiiamler of Six Thoiifiaii^^^ 
oOOO horse. 

Sajjdd Ahmad, in his work on the antiqiuities of Dihli, Asdmg^mddidf 

No, 77, says that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid Ahmad i BnkhAri. Of Earid’s 
tomb, he says, milling is left bnt an arcade But ho wrongly places the 

deJith of the Shaikh m the year or 1033>1. -ST., instead of in the d&oeuih year, 
or 103d. Sayyid Almad idso mentions a built by Shaikh Farid in Bihli, which 

has since been repaired by the English Government, and is now used as a jail 
jel k/idnaJi), 

According to the Tiimk, p. 65, SaUmgadh (DihK) belonged to S. Farid, It 
had been hnilt by Balim IvJidn the Afghan during hie reign in the midst {dwr miydtt) 
of the Jamnali. Akbar had given it to Farid 

When Shaikh Farid died, only 1000 AshrajKs were found in his house, which very 
likely gave rise to the Tdrikh of his death—* 

^ daii,khuQ*d hurd{W2oyh, H-), 

* He gave, and left (cai'ried off) little/ 

Shaikh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality- He always gave with 
bis own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one day, and received 
money ; and when lie returned the eighth time, Farid gave him again moue}’^, hut 
told him not to tell others; else they might take the inoney from him. He gave 
widows a great deal, and his jagir lands were given as free land tenures to the children 
of his servants or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, he had a list made 
of all Bukhari Sayyids in tlie province,* and paid for every marriage feast and out¬ 
fit ; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same purpose for the 
benefit of their yet unborn children. He never assisted singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many surdis. The one in DiUi has been mentioned above. In Ah- 
raadfihM, a mahallah was adorned by him and received as a memorial of him the name 
of Bukhara. In the same town ho built the Masjid and Tomb of Shah W^lhuddm 
988 j Baddoni III, 43). He also built Fariddbdd near Bilili, the greater part 
of the old parganah of Tilpat being included in the parganah of Faridahad ( Elliot’s 
Glossary, Beanies’Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Midi all ah was built by him, 
a large hath, and a chauk, or bazar. The Government officers under him received 
annually three khiVatfi'; to his footmen he gave annually a blanket, and his sweepers 
got shoes. He never made alterations in his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3000 picked troopers. Neither in the reign of Akbar, 
nor that of Jahangir, did he build a palace for himself. He alwa}'^? lived as if on the 
march. He paid his contingent personally, little caring for the noise and tumult 
inoident to such offices. One of his best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Shot 
Khan, had taken leave in Gujrat, and rejoined alter an absence of sLx years, when. Bh. 


* The family must have bad large pos¬ 
sessions in Dibli; for when Akbar, in the 
22 nd year, visited Dihli, he stayed in 
Bli, Farid’s mansion, ancl Abulfazl (Ak- 
harndmah III, p. 196) speaks of bis 


ex.ten.sive possessions alon^ the Jamnali. 

* In Dihli, Abmadahad, and many 
other places in Gujrat, do we find Bu¬ 
khari Sayyids. Vide Nos, 77, 78. 
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Faild m Ifalanwr on hk ttiarcli to Kangrab. The Slmildi ordered Dwarka Dm 
his .B»kb«bi, to pay tbo man his wage!0, and the Bakbshi wrote out the Descriptivo 
lielL, and gave the hi an one day’s pay. But Tarid got angry, and said, Ha is an 
old servant, and though he comes rather late, my aftaira have not fared id on acoonnt 
of bis absence ; give hiin his whole pay.’^ The 7fX)0 Bs., his whole pay for 

six3^ears. 

‘*Hight and day,” exclaims the author of the MadHT> ‘‘change as before, and the 
stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has no longer such men. Her- 
haps they have left for some other country !” 

Shaikh Farid had no son. Hie daughter also died childless. Ho had adopted 
two young men, Muhammad Said and Mir Khfin. They lived in great pomp, and 
, did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, they would noisily pa^ the 
y;i>jiil}ice in pleasure boats to the annoyance of the Emperor, their boats being lighted 
up with torches and coloured lamps. One night they did so ag.am, and Maliabat 
laian, whom Jahangir had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir JOian. 
Sh. F. demanded of the enip(3ror Mahabat’a blood; but Mahabat got together several 
^ respectable’ witnesses who maintained before the em{>eror that Mir Kluin had been 
killed by Muhammad Said, and Shaikh F, had to remain quiet. 

Muhaimnad Sahd was alive in the 20th year of Shfib jahan, and was a Commander 
of Seven Hundred, 300 horse {FddMd/tn. 11, 743). 

Siiyyid Mfari 8h. F.’s brother, was also in Akhars service. He was killed in 
<ho battle of Patan (p. 397,1. 5). 

Tlie Fdduldhndmah (1, b., 316, 313; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid Sadr, son 
of Shaikh Farids sister, a Commander of 700, 300 liorse; and Sayyid Shakar, son of 
Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Hundred, 300 horse. 

100, Sama'njF Kha'n, son of Chalmah Beg, 

For Samdnji we often find in MSS. SamajL Tlie Turkish samdn means Jiay, 
80 that Samdnji, or SamdmM would mean me who looks after the hay. 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Madstir, nor the Tahaq&L Hor 
have I octmo iivitoHa hk name in the Akbarndma/i. It remains, therefore, doubtful 
whether he is the son of No. 58. 

Another Sk mil Khan will be found below, No. 147. 

101 . TarcH'Kha% son of Qiya Khan,, Giing (Nov 33). 

Ho has heon mentioned above, on p. 344. The fabaqdt says that, in he 
was governor of Patan (GiijiAt).' 



the Xdbrary As. See. Bengal, p, 163, b.) 
mentionis fche dth Babi’ i. as the day when 


The comparison of the several sources 
lor a history of Akbars reign, and the 
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102^ Mihtai’ Kha'a^ Anfsuddiii, a servant of Hnmayi'm*- 

Tlie word miMar, jii% a prince, occurs very often in the names of Hnrailyun’s 
rorvaBts. Thus in \}iq Akham^titah (Lucknow Edition, VoL I. p. 209y'-*-a v^iry 
intereHtIng page, which gives the names of the giundees, <feo., who accompanied the 
emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of Anis (rnddm). He was Huniaydh's treasiu-er 
on his fight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Ran tanbhiir had been conquered (vit^^ hTo. 96), the fort 
was put in his charge. In the beginning of tho 2l3t year (beginning of 984)^ he 
aceoinpanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana Partab of, Maiwfc and die- 
tingmshed himself as leader of the (fear). In the 25th year, he held a 

//‘"in Audh, and distinguished himself in the final pursuit of Ma^^dm Khan Paran- 
*Mid(ii (Ko. 157). 

Allis was gradually promoted. He was at tho time of Akbar*s death a Coramander 
of Thi*ee Thousand. According to tho Tahaqatihoi was in 1001 a Gommandor of 2500- 

Ho died in the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign, 1017, eighty dour years old. If I 
read the MSS. of the coirectly, he was a K4tr, and looked upon his tribe with 

much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. It is said that he paid his con¬ 
tingent monthly. 

M4nis Khmi> his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander of Fire 
BuhdiWd, 130 h^^ Abu Tdliht &on oi Miinis Kha-n, was emxiloyed as treasurer 
(A/f/lsdwcM) of the pubah of ^ 

103. Ba i Bur ga*'SisocUali. 

Rai Burg4 is generally called in tho Akharndtmhs Rai Bnrga Chandrawa^ 
( ). home of the family was the Parganah of Rampur, also called 

Islampur, near Ghftor. 

In the 2()th yeai of Akbar's reign, Rai Burga. accompanied Prince Murdd on bis 
expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. In the 28th year, ho was 
attached to Mfeii Khan s (Ko. 29) Corps, and distinguished himself in the Gujrat war; 
In the 30th year, he was with M. ’Aziz Kokah (JNfo. 21) in Uie Dak’hin. In the 36th. 
year, he followed Prince 

In the 45th year, A.kbar sent him after Muzatfar Hnsaiii Mirz/i. He then ad- 
companied Abulfazl to Kasik, and went afterwards homo on leave. He roturnod, but 
after six weeks went again home, apparently without permission. 

He died towards the end of tbo 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the IhwAih (p. 63), ho had serv'ed Akbar lor upwards of forty years, 
Jahangir.says, ho had. at first beCn in the service of Rami Ifdai Bingh, and reached, 
during the reign of Akbar, the dignity of a Commander of Foiu’ Thousiwid. H^ is 
«aid to have been a good tactician. 

The %\iha^dt says that he was in lOOl a Commander of Pifleen Hundi*ed. 

Idle continues the history of his descendants, IVbni which the following 

tree has been taken. 


correction of the iVISS., is a truly iior- 
bulean laboiir, wh ich the want of critical 
actunen on the pa"t of the editors of our 
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printed histoiucal cilitions has Very much 
increased. jN'o. 104. 




Genealogy of the Bdos of Mdmpdr (Isldnipiir); 


1, I)in'ffa Sisodiah 

(Chandra wai) 

% B^n Chanda (Jahangir) 

(a-.) A son . . . . 

3. Bao Dauda (Shahjahdn) 

4 Eao llattf >Singh (Bo,)^ 
J[died childless] 


-(^.) Mp Mukund 


5. (<7.) Riio Bup Singh- 
[died childless] 


~6. (&.) Rao Amr Bingh 
(Aurahgzib) ^ 

7, Rao Kuiikasn Singh 

■ ■■ i . •• 

8, Rao Gopdl Singh 

, , ■ I 

9, Bao Ratan Singh. 

R4o Ilatan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Mmlim Khdn 
(Auranggiih-Jahandar Shah). 

104, Ma dhu^ SiBgh, son of E^jaJh Bhagwdn Das (No. 27). 

He was present in the fight at Samal (p. B33), In the beginning of the 21«t 
year (Miiharram, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana Kikd, and distin¬ 
guished himsoH* in the battle of Gogandah {^Ist JElabf I,, 984).® In the 30th 
year, he accomijanied Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7) on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 
31st year, after the death of Sayyid II 4m id (No. 78), he took the contingent of Rajah 
Bhagwan from T’hdnah Langar, where he was stationed, to ’Ali Masjid, where M4ii 
Singh'^as. 

In the 48th year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2000 horse. 
According to the Tabaqdt^ he had been, in 1001, a Commander of 2000. 

^ His son, Chair Sdl, or Sair 8dl, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a Commander 
of Fifteen Hundred, 1000 horse. He was killed together with his two sons, Bhim Singh 
and Anand Singh, in the Dak’hin, in the 3rd year of Shahjahdii’e reign. Hi» third 
son, was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse Padishdhhv 

I., p, 294 j I, b., pp. 305,314.) 


^ There is some confosioxr in the MSS. 
and printed editions regarding his name. 
Thus in the Pddiskdhndmakj Ed. Bibl. 
Indica, Ijb., 305, he is called Mat'H 
Bingh; but Ilatti Singh in the same 
wo A, 'Vol II, p. 730, and RuLU, on 
p.374 

s* It was said above, p. 339, 1. 1., that 
the battle of Gogandah was fought in 
905. This is the statement of the Taha^ 
04 ^, which the Madsir follows in its 
bidgraphical note of Rajah Man Singh, 
But from the ’Akba^'ndmak eiXidL the His¬ 
tory of Badaoni, who was present in the 


battle, and brought Akbar M4n Singh’s 
report, it is clear that M.an Singh set out 
on the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the 
battle took place on the 21st Rabi’ I., of 
the same year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 35(5, 
note 1), that the chronology of the Tahaq dt 
is erroneous. Badaoiu ascribes the emjrs 
to the omission of the intercalary days, 
and a confusion of solar and lunar years. 
Historians should bear thirst in mind. Tho 
Akbarnamah is the only source for a 
history of Akbaris reign, and the Sawd* 
"nih should be tho guide of Historians. 











105. Sayyid Qa'sim, and 143. Sayyid Ha'sMirry sons of S&yyid Mah* * 

B»ud Khan of ESiha, K*ndl*w4l (No. 75). 

year, S. Qasim served under Khan’Alani (No. 6»V in the pumit 
of Muhammad Husain Mirz4, who after his defeat by M. "Aaiz Kokah (No. 21) hat. 
withdrawn to the Duk*hiii. 

S. Hashirn served, b tlve 2lni yeaiv with 11^ Mi Singh {No. 44).against Saltpan 
Deorah, ruler of Sarolii, and distinguished hiinself in the conq.uest of that pl?W5e. 

In the 23^iid year, both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) iigainst the 
Bana. In the 25th year,, when Chandr Seii^ eon of Maldeo, ridsed disturbances, both 
brothers, who had Jdgir^ in Ajinlr,. were ordered to vruuoh against him. Both aguiii 
distinguished themselves in the 28th year, and served in the /lardwal of Klifc 

(No. 29) in the Gtujrdt war, 

S, Hashim was hilled in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S, Qasnn wa^ 
wounded, Ke was sub**ecjuently appointed T’b/iuahdar ot Bata.n, WhenMlr-&a Khan 
went to Court, leaving Qulij Khdu as Governor of AhinadabM, Q/bim was ^gaiii 
appointed to a command and oi)erated sucoe-ssfully agjunst Muzidfar,. Jam (zammdar 
of Little Kachh), and K’hangar (zammdar of Great Kfujhh)i 

On the transfer of Mirz4 Klmn, Kh^n i AV,am (No. 21) was appointed Governor 

of Gujnit. Qdsim eoiitinued to seiwe in Gujiit, and distinguished hin>solf especia^^^ 

in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing of Sultan MnrM's Dak bin corps, 

Qasim died in the 4tth year { 1007 ). lie was at his death a Commander of 1500, 

Regarding tlmir sons, vide p^ 392. 

XII. Cmmand»rs of Twelve Hundred and Fifiif. 

106. Ba'i Sa'l Darba'^ri', Shaikhawat. 

He is also called KAjab BAi .Sal Ikarbiiri, and is-the smv of R&i R»i Mall Sbaikbd- 
wat, ill whose service Hasan Khan Sdr (father of Sher Shah) was for some time. ^ ^ 

As remarked above (p, 338v No.23>i the Kaehhwahalis a»e divided into Ra,j&wat4 
and Shaikluiwats. To the latter branch belong Rajahs Lon Karan, llai Sal, &o.; the 
former contains Man .Singh’s posterity (the present rulers ot Jaipdi )• _ ^ -• 

The term Rka^kMwat, or Shekhdwat, as it is generally pronoanced, is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of this, branch had no sons. A Muhinnniadan 
Rhaikb, however, had pity o» hini, and prayed for him till he got a son. From motives 
of gratitude, the boy was called Shaikhs Hence his descendants are called the Shaikh- 
4wat Branch. 

Rai Sal was employed at Court, as his title of JDaridri indicates. He was in 
charge of the Harem, During the reign of JahAngfr, he was promoted, and served in 
the Dak’hin. He died there at an advanced agt*. He hiwi twenty-one sons, each of 
whom had a niimeirous posterity. 

Whilst Rai Sal was in the Dak’hin, Madhd Singh and other grandchildren of his, 
collected a lot of ruffians, twid occupied Rai Sal’s paternal poa||C88ion8,'’ But Mat’hnra 

tvvelftli descenchiut of Dhola Ihii fp. 329). 

* Called in the Khvin- 

dar or Gharidar, ' near Amber. ’ 


' Ho io the same a» the Shaikh)i of 
Jaipur genealogies. Shaikbji is said to 
have been a grandson of Udaikaraii, 






.0:k, fi rViij::aT{, wlio was llAi bVils Mun?;Vji and Vnkil, rccovon'd a portion oriua'inuster « 
lands 

7\ ft or Rai Sals clealb, his sons and j,n*an(lsons lived according to the custom of 
, the Zaiuinclars of the age, in icud willi their rieigldmury and with each other. Rajah 
f^t Oirdlua’, Rai tSal’M son, is ahno&t the only or.e that disiinguisliod himself at Court, 

'I Fi’om the Aldjrtrnamab we see that Rai Sal entored early Akbui’s service ; for ho 
was pi'f'SODl in ihc battle of Khairdhad (p, d8'2), in the %ht at Saruiil (xj. and 
i/iujcoitipanicd the Emperor on hi.^ Ibrood march to Pateii at/d Ahiuadabad (p. dl(> note). 
Tlio Vddishdlindniah {L, b., (d. ol'i) mentions another Bon id'Rhi Sals, Ehoj Kaj;* 
who was a CtmiUiander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse, 

'bho Tahaqdi says that .Ital Sal was, in lOOl, a Coimnaiider of Two Thousand. 
AbuUazJ calls’ him in this list a Comiuaudcr of 1250. This 'h'nihi'idb is unusuab 
and EAi >Sal stands alone in this class, it does not occur in the lists of Griiiuh*.es 
ill the PdduJidhndnialu Erom other histones also it is clear Ibut (ho next higher 
JVlau<;el> atW the liaxdri was the ILazdr o i^dn(^adiy or Ooinmander of Eifieeu 
Ilnndred.. ■ ■ ' ■ 

, XIII. Conmandera of Ofie TkovMvncL 
107. M-ahibb ^Ali' Kha'n, ^oii of Mir KlmliMi. 

W-i: This griTidcc must not be confounded with Mnhihh *Aii Khan Itclipisi (p, 422)* 

■I'l; . Muhibb 'Ail Khan is the sou of Mir Nizamiiddin 'All Khidifah, the “ X'ilhir of UabaEsf 
government.” He had no fdth in Iluinayun, and was oppos‘.?d to his acccs.'^lon. IXe 
therefore favoured Mahdi Ivhwajah, Bdbar's sondui-law. iVIalidi, a short liriie before 
Edbarh death, assumed a royal duporlmcmt. One day, Mir iCIinlifali happened to he iru 
Mahdrsteut; and when ho left, Mahdi, thiiildug himself alone, ywi his hand to his 
heard, »nd exclaimed, “ Thou slvalt by and by follow me.” Ho had scarcely utiorod these ^ 
wordf^, when he ohsen-ed Miiqim i HarawP in the corner of tln^ tent.* Miuiiuireported 
these words to Mir Khalifah, and upbraided him for giving M.iUdi his Bux)p<;rt. Mif' 
Khaltfali thorcupon changed his mind, torbado j^ooxAe to visit Malub, and raised, on ,, 
.Bukar's death, Huimiyun to the tltrone. 

His son Muliibb ’All Khan distinguisiied himself under Babar and Idinmiyfui* 
His’wUe was Khhid Begum, (laughter of Qdsim Kokah. QnsimliajJ sacrificed itijuself . 
for Babar. Babar bad fallen into the liands of ’Abdulkib Khan Tzbak, wdien Qusim 
Bi(,'])j)(?d foiward and said that he was Babor. He was cut to xueces,, and Biibar 
escaped. In 975, Kahid Begum wont io T’hat’lmh, to see lier mother, Hfiji Begum ; 
(daughter of Mirza Miujim, son of Mhi'za Zubnun). Atler Qasim Xokiilfs death, ilaji 
Begum married Mirza Hasan, vuid after him, MirzdMsa Torkb/iii, kiugof Sindh (p. 302). 
'Before Kalvid Ik?guin n^aohed TliatTiah, Mirza'Isd died. His sucoassor, Mir/A .Baqi 
ill-timted ildji Begum and her daughter. Hajl Begum tficrofore collected a few 
defJxienito men and watched for an opportunity to gat hold of M. Baixi h person* Tho 
jdot was, how€‘,ver, discovered, and Huji Beguni was put into x>i‘ison. ISalud Bagiira 
of^caped and went to Bhalfekar, wdiore she w'as wall received by Sultan Mahmud, ruler 
of the District. Eo persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband iftHiliibl) ’All . 

* Father of tlic Hi.dorian Hizamuddm 
Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt i AkharL 


Muqim was then JUkvdn i Buy dial* 





to BhiiJckar; and ho would ^ivo him an annj, if he liked to attack T’hafc'hah, JTaliid 
Begum did so on coitiinj? to court, and Alcbar, in the 16th year (973)„ called foj: 
Muhibb, who had then retired front court-life, and ordered him to proceed, to 
Bhakkar, 

Muliibb set out, accompanied by Miijiihid KMuy a son of his daughter. Sa id 
Khan'fll^o. 25), Giovernor of Multau, had also received orders to assist Muhibb ; but 
at Suifdn Ifahmtld’s request, Mahibb came alone, acoOnipanied by only a fow hundred 
troopers. When he arrived at Bhakkar, Suttan Mahmud said that he had changed his 
nviud : he might go and attack T'hat'hah mthoiit his assistance ; but he should do so 
from Jaisalnvuv and not from Bhakkar, Muhibb, though he had only 200 troopers* 
rosolred to punish Sultan Mahmxid for his troaoheiy, and prepared himself to attack 
Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10000 horse assembled near Fort Mdbh ilali , Muhibb 

attacked them, dispersed them, and took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out 
a larger corps, and moved to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahnuld. The con-^ 
sequence of this victory was, that Mubarak Kban, Sul^fia Mahmud's mzir, loft his 
master and went with 1500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak's son, Beg||^'hl,u, 
was accused of haying had criminal intercourse with a concubine of Sxiltan Mahmiid,-,'! 
Muhibb wished to kill 'Beg OgbM. Mxxbarak, who had not expected this, now tried 
to get out of Muhibb s power. Muhibb therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money 
xvbioh fell into his hands, to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and diseaw drove the inhabi¬ 
tants to despair. O’ao swelling which is peculiar to the district, decimated the 
peopleVand the balk ofthe Sirs tree (p. 228), the best remedy for itj coxdd only 
bo had for gold. Sultan Mahmiid, at last, sent a message to Akbar, and ofiered the 
fort as a present to Prince Salim, if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent 
in ids stead, who was to take liim (Mahmud) to comfi; for ho said, ho could not trust 
Muhibb. Akbj^^^ accepted the proposal, and aont Mir Glosxi, Bakawal-begi,; to Bhakkar.* 
Before, Mir Gesd arilved, Sultdn Mahmud had died. Kow complications arose on Ms 
arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Ford Ganjdbab,^ and his mother Bdrni'ah 
Begum (Muhibb’s daughter) wlio felt offended at Akbar’s proceedings, despatched a fow 
ships against Mir GeSii, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqim i Hamwi* 
also anived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against MihGesu. The latter now 
entered Bhakkar (081), and the inhabitants banded the keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mtyahld felt inclined to leave for the Court, though their 
stay was fraught with danger. Muhibb therefore entered into an agreement with 
Miir Gesu, according to wMch Mujahid should be allowed to go to T'bat’hah, atid that ho 
himself xvitj^i his whole family should be accommodated in Bohan. The avrangemetit 
had been partially caxtied out, when Mir Gesii despatched a flotilla after Mujahid. 
MuMbb upon thi^ withdrew to MdBhilah. S^mvah Begum fortified the environs, 
and when attacked by Gesxi’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and one 


* The conquest of Bhaklou* is minxite- 
ly related in the i Ma^dmiX'oide 

So. 829), from which Ptof. Dowson in 
his edition of Elliot’s lli.'?toi'y of India 
(1, p). 240 if,) bus given extracts. But 


Abulfazl’s account contains a few iiitev- 
estiiig par^xcuhii’s and difforonces. For 
Dovvson's Mir Ivhu, we have to read 
MirGmAs His biography is given in tho 
MaAsiiv * Gonorally called Gmijd imh . 
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night. (lay, Mujt'ihid airivod m forced marc}ic.S;» dcteatod the enemy/ and ocjcu- 

pied f ile land ea^t of the river. 

In the ineautime, Akbar had sent Mxihammad Tai’son Khan (JIo, 32) as govonior 
to Bhakkar, and Muliibb thought it now wise to go to Court. 

In the 2lyt y ^ar, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a sort of Mir 'Arz, 
As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 23i‘d year, allowed him to cliooso one 
of four appointments, the office of Mir 'Arz>j the guard of the Harem, the governorship- 
of a distciiit province, or the governorship of i^ihli. Mahibl» chose tiie last, and entered 
at OYice upon his office. 

He died as Governor of DihK in 989, 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabaqdi among the Commanders of four Thousand. 

Eegm ding the town of Bhakkar, Ahulfazl says that it is called iii old books Man^ 
piralu. Six river.s united pass by it in several branches ; two branches 1;<3 to the south, 
one to the noith. The town at the latter branch, is called Bhakkar. On the second 
branch another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

M^rzi Shah Husain Arghiin, king of T'hat’liah, Inul Bhakkar fortified, and 
appomied as Commander his foster-brother Sultan Mahmud. After Shdh Husain% 
death, Bultaqi Mahmud declared himself independent at Bhakkar,. and Mirza ’fs4 Tar¬ 
khan (p. 362) at T’hatKah. Both were often at war with each other, Sultan Mah- 
nmd is said to have been a ci-uel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before T’hafhah, it was attached to tho 
J^'ubah of M uitan. 

[Muhibb *Ali Kha'n Ealita’’si'j« 

Like Muhibb ‘Ah Khdn, son of Mir Khalifah, Mnhihb "Ah Khan Eahtasf is piit 
in the among the Commanders of Bom* Thousand. It m impossible to say 

why Abulfhzl has not mentioned him in this list. His name, however, occurs fre¬ 
quently in tho Akharndmak and other historit>s. As ho was a long time Covernor of 
Rallies in S. Bihar, he is generally called Rahtdsi. This renowmod Fort had passed, 
in 945, into the hands of Shor Shah. Daring his reign, a.s also that of Salmi Shdlu 
Bath Khan Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into the hands of 
Suhuman and Junaid i Kararani. The latter appointed Sayyid Mvdiammad com¬ 
mander. As related above (p. 400), he handed it over to Shalibaz Khan (No. 80), 
at the tixue of the war with Gajpati and his ron Sri Bam (984), 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb’All Klian governor of Eahtds,. and 
Shahb^z. Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rembued excellent services during the Bengal Military Revolt. His son 

Halvib "All ivha i No. Z33), distinguished himself by his bravery, hut was 
killed in a fight with one Yiisid M4t.i, who had collected a band of Afghans ami ra¬ 
vaged S. Bihar, llis dejith affected his father so nxuch, that he became temporarily 
insane. 


» If Prof, Dowwon’s M^^S. agree with j ndmah. Mujahid Khun is again inen- 
his' v»o\sk>n (I, p. 211), iho Tdrikh i tinned,c., p. 282. 
would contradict the A/cbar- j 


If 
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In tKe 31st year, two officers liavin^^ been appointed to each yubali, Mubibb was 
ordered to join Vazir Khdn (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. In tlie 33rd year, Bihar 
was given to the Kachhwahahs as^dy/jf*, and Ahbar called Muhibb to Conrt, intending 
to make him governor of Multan, But as the emperor was just about to leave for 
Kasbmir (997), Muhibb accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Miihibb took ill, and died, on the emperors return, 
near the Koh i Bulaimdn* Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw him the moment 
he died. # 

In the Akhamdmak (III, p, 245) a place Miihihh ’AUj)ur^ \^ mentiohed, wliich 
Muhibb founded near Bahtas. 

108 . Siilta'n KKwa'jah, ’Abdul ’Az(in, son of Kliwajah KMwancl 
Dost, 

He is also called Sultan Khwajah Naqshhandi^ His father Khdwand Dost was 
a pupil of Khwajah 'Abdushshalud, firtb son of Khwajah 'Abdullah (generally called 
Khwajagdu Kihwajah; mde No. 17, p. 322), son of the renowned saint Khwajah 
Ndv*middln Ahrar (l>onni 806, died 29th liabr r, 895). i 

M'^hen 'Abdushshahid came from Samarqand to India, he was woll received by 
Akbar, and got as present the Parganah Chamari. He remained there some time, 
but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two years later. 

Sultan Khwajah, though neither leaimed in the sciences nor in tagaivmtf 
cism), had yet much of the saintly pliilosopher in him. He possessed in a high degree 
the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984, he was made Af fr 
and as such commanded a numerous par|y of courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah* 
Never before bad so influential a party left for Arabia: Sult4n Khwajah was to 
distribute six lacs of rupees and 12000 JchiViitB to the people of Makkah. 

Oil his return in 986 (23rd year), he w^as made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and appointed ^adr of the realm (p. 273), He held that office till hla efeath, which 
took place in the 29th year (992), He was buried outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the 
north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to Prince Dany^l. 

His son, Mir Khwajah, was in the 46th year a Commander of 600. 

According to Baddoni and Abulfazl, Sultan Khwajah belonged to the elect of the 
^Divine Faith’(w(fep. 204). 

109 , KhSva'jah:’Abdullah, son of Khwajah ’Abdullatif. 

His name is not given in the Madsir and the Tahaqdt. l^h^Akharndmah 
mentions a Khwajah ’Abdullah who served in the war against 'Abdullah Khfin ITzbak 
(No. 14), inMfilwah (971'72), during the last rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in 
the fight at Sarnal (middle ShaViD, 980 ; ‘ p. 333). He also accompanied the 

emperor on his forced march to Patan and Alimadabad. the Lucknow Edition 

of the Alchamd'inah^ II, 286, 287, 367; III, 24. 


* Not given on the maps. 

^ JVaqskhand was the epithet of the 
renowned saint Khwajah Bahuuddln of 
Bukhari, born 728, died 3rd Babf L, 


791. He wiis called naqshhand, because 
according to his own words, he and his 
parents used to weave hamJchdhs adorn¬ 
ed with figures {naqshy 






110. KhWft'jali Jaha^nv 

His full name is iihwajali Anviniiddin Malvrraid of JIarat. Tlie foim Amina is 

; , modern Iratn, whicli likes to add m long d ix) names. ’ 

Amin was an exeellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. He accom-* 
^ pariied llumayrui on Lis flight to Persia. On tlie return of the etn[>eroi% ho was made 
Bakhshi of Prince Akbar. . ' 

Oil Akhai’ s accession, Amin was made a Conmiandcr of Ono Tliousandj and re- 
, coived the title of AAzed/uA JfiiAd/i. H« was generally employod in finaiJliid work, 
and kepi the great seal In the llth was accused by Muzaffar Khan (Xo. 

37) of want of loyalty sbo^vn in the rebellion of Khdn Zaman. Arniu was ropriraanded, 
tljo great seal was taken, fruni him, and ho was dismissed to rviakkah. 

Oil his return, be was pardoned. In the I'dth year (981-82), Akbar besieged Hnji- 
pLif; but Amin bad been compelled by sickiieHs to remain behind at Jaunpur. When 
the emperor returned from Hbjipxir over Jnunjnir to Agra h, Ant in followed him. 
On the imircb, he was once chojg(d by aelephant : Iiis .foot got oiitanglod in a 
te'ut rope, «rud he fell to the ground. The acrident liad an iujui-ious eilect on Ainin^ 
mivaleseent as he wms. He died near Lak’hiiaii, in the beginning of Sha’b/tn, 082. 

According to the cl.ironology of the Tabaqdt^ his deatli took place in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His tiaTne wa.s iftlirza lieg. He was a poet 
and wrote under the lokhullu^ of ShoJir^ He \v Itlidrew .from Court, and died in 089. 

Jah4iig.uwilso confeiTod Lie Idle of Khwajah Jalian on the officer (Dost Muham- 
gmad of Kflh^u who had served him as Bakhslii while Prince. 

111. Ta'ta'r Kha'a, of lOiiirasan. .y 

* His name is Khwajah Tahir Muhammad, In the 8th year, he m^coinpfiuied 
Bh4h Pudagh K-han (Ho. 52) and Rdml Khan (Ko. 146), and ].)nrsiicd Mir Shai). ’Ahul 
Makili, who AvithdixiW'from Hi(pir .Pu’Lizali to Kabul. 

Ho was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The hays, ho was for .some time Twz/r, and died in 985. 

Begardiug his enmity with Miiiia Huruddm Tarkhan, mde Badaonf HI, 199. 

112. HakPm Abulfath, boh of M’ulla ^Abdiirrazzaq of Qjlan. 

■ ; Ills name is Masihuddin Abulfath, Mauiana A.lxluiTa/zmp his .fathor, Was a 
loaTued and talented man, and h eld for a long time the post oi' i^.ddr of CHlaii. Wh en 
Gdan, in came into thi; |)Ossession of Tahnuisp, Ahmad Khan, ralerof the country 
. was imprisoned, and Ahduri'azz;!] was tortured to death. Hakim Abulfath, with 
his distinguisbod hrotiiers Hakim. Humaau (No. 205) and Hakivn K (i vuddbid loft the 
oOnvitry, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 175). Tliey we!,\t to Court and 
were well received. Ai.mlfhtli, in tlm 24th year, was madi^ Oadr and Jmvn of Bengal. 
At the outbreak of the military revolt, he wxi.-; ca.pturcd with several other officers 
{vide'^<o%. 98 and 159); but he escaped from prison, and went agabi to Court, He rose 


higher and higher In A t haj 

Is 

.ftirN'our, and po-ssc.^sed a. 

11 iiumenso iidluonee in 

state matters 

1 

He is mentioned beku 

V 

among 

the 

Indi:v 

, and vecdived tlii’ougli Abul .Path’s 


Poets of Akbarls reign. E\?, lakkallm^ .inllueucea Command of Two Hundred 
18 ‘ Qarari.’ Their fourth hiol her, .Ha- (No. 354). 11c did not live long, 

kim Latfulhdi, came later from Inin to 








ttwd on the omperoi' lutt'.self. / Though only a commander of One TUoueand, lie is said 
to had the power of a 

: As related above (p. 344!), he accompanied Bir Baj* on the expedition against the 
Yiiisufzais in JSawiid and Bijor. On his return, lie was roprliaanded ; for the eiiiperoiv 
corrootly enough, tiscribed the disastrous issue of the o^mpoigu to Abulfath’a in- 
subordinate conduct towards Zain Kokah (No. 34). 

In the 34th y<3ar, (997), he went Avith tho emperor to Kivshmir, and fi-om there 
to ZiihnlfeAn. On tiio march he fell sick, and died. According to Akbar's order, 
Khwdjah Sharasxiddin (No. 159) took his body to Hasan Abdiil, and buried him iu a 
vault which the JChwajah had made for himseli* (Tumk^ p, 48). On his return, tho 
emjMjror said a prayer at AbuliktUs tomb. 

The great poet ’UrJ'j of Shiraz (reVd; below, among the poets) is Abul Fath’s 
encomiast. Faizi also has composed a iino marsiah, or elegy, on his death, 

Aboliazl and Baddoni speak of the vast attaininents ofAbulfath. Ararccopy 
of hfs MunMdt^ is preserved in the Libj’iiry of the As. Soc. Bengal (No. 780). Ho 
had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : thus he called Anwan diminutively 
Amcanah; and of Khaqauf ho said, he would give him a Ijox on the eai*a if he were to 
come to him, to rouse him from bis sleepiness, and would send him to Abulfazl, who 
would give him another box, and both would thon sl.mw hi,m how to correct liis voi’ses 
{Badaoni III, 1(17). ,j|| 

Bad.Honi mentions Abulfatli’s influence as one oi the chk Creasons why Akbar 
abjured Ldam (p. 176). 

Alnilfath had a son, Fathullah, He was killed by Jnbangu*, as he was an ac¬ 
complice of Ivhusrau {Timik, p, 58). 

A grandosn of Abuliath is mentioned iu the Pddishdhndmah (IT, p. 739). His 
name is Path Zia; he Avas a Comumndor of Niue Hundred, 150 horse, 

110. Shaikh Jama'U Bori of Miiliamuiad Hakhtydr. 

dlls liili uaiue is Shaikh daunil Bakhtyar, son of Shaikh Muhammad Bakhtyar, 
The Baklityur elan Lad posse.ssions in Jalesar, yubuli of Agrab. 

Shaikh Jamals sister held tho post, of superiiilondont iu Akbar’s harem, and pro¬ 
cured for her brother a command of One Thotmud. Jauiai’s elevation excitedmuch 
envy. One day, after taking some water, he felt suddenly ill. Hup also, oiu5 of Akbar’s 
sen^ants, avIio had drunk of tho same Avater, took inuiiodiatoly ill, Akbar had autidofces 
applied, and both recovGrod. 

In tho 25th year, he accompiUiied Ismail Quli Khan (No. 40) on his ex)'«3dition 
against the rebel Niyal>afc KJiau. Niyabat Kluin was the son of Mir Hushim of 
Ni.slnipur ; his naiae was Before his rebellion, ho h(dd Jhosi and Avail (tfalalA 

Abas) as jdgir. In the light, Avbich took place no:u- ‘ Kantit, a dependoncy of Pannah/^ 
Shaikh Jamal was nearly killed, Niyabat Kluiu having pulled him from i\k hoi-so. 


^ Mis Munshidt contain interosting 
letters addressed by Ahulflith to his 
brother Hakim Hiunam, tho Khan 
Khanan (No. 29), Khwajah Shams (No. 
159), aud others. 
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I ® Th(' Bibl. Indiea edition of Baddom 
I (II, 289) ^ays, the tight took jilaco at 
j Gasht a d&pondaucfj of 

I mh but thh is a mistake of toe 







Jri; jfeuT, hp mju'ched with; I’riuce Mmailiigaingt MuLamiffiiA 

Sh'aiMi Janial drank a gimt deal ofjTine. One day, he bwaght aijcli asmalJ if 
wine tn the audience biill, that Akbar feiroffendedv and cxulnded him from ,Coari. 
Jamdl therefore squandered and destroyed the things ho had with him, and aamimtjd 
the garh oi ayqyi. This annoyed the empertir inoro, and daiudi was jjufc into ^prisdii. 
Soon after, ho was pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought 
frwscjw on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Sabulistan- Shaikh 
Jamal had to remain sick in ludbiansh. Ho died there in the .same year (993). ., : 

lias btiea mentioned above on p. 191. 

11.4. Ja’farKha'E- 


of Ciazaq Khan. 

is generally called iu the histories Ja’far Khan Taklu being the 


name of a Qizilb^sh tribe. 

His grandfather* Muhammaii Khan Sharafuddin Oghlii TakI 


at the^ tim® 

of Hutnaydna flight governor of .Harat and lallah^ to Sultan Muhammad Mivza, 
eldest son of Shah Tahnutsp i pafawi. At the Shdh’s order, he entertained Huinfiyun 
in the most hospitable manner. When he died* he was succeeded in office by his son 
Qaziq Klian, But Qazaq sliewed so little loyally, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent Ma’* 
Bog i ^afawi against him. Qazaq fell ill, and when the Persians came lo HarAt. 
he died. Ma'(;5ura seized all his proper ty;.|^ 

<Ta far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, and wiia 
wen received by Akbar. Ho distinguished himself in the‘war with Khdn Zaman, and 
Waar made a Khdn and a commander of One Thousand. From Baddont (.11, p. 161,) 
we see that ho had a/dy/r in the Panjab, and served under Husain Quli Khan (No. 
24) in the expedition to Nagarkot. 

itccojding to the J'ahaqdtf JaTaris father did not die a natural death, but was 
killed by the Persians. 

Ja'far had been dead for some time in 1001. » 

116. Sha'h Fanal% son of Mir Najafi. 

His name is not given in the Mad-nr and the Tahaqdt, Prom the AkhamSnah 


took part in the battle near Sarangpur (boginnisig of the 6th 

120 ). 

The poet Kandi wh(.> is mentioned 
MMt ul 'A*Um, appears to be the same, 
in. Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal 


in Baddmi (HI, 296), the Tahaqdt, and 
He travelled a good deal, was 
courage in war. Akbar con- 


editors 


Sir 11. Plliot (Heames’ Glossary 
II, 166) has drawn attention to the fre¬ 
quent mistakes which MBS. make in the 
namo of Pannah to which Kan- 

tit belonged. There is no doubt, that 
above, on p, 122, 4 and ?. 9 from below, 

wo have likewise to read Pamiah, which 
\yinj famous for its wild elephants. 

^ The word lailak is not in our dic- 


hoiupes, though it occurs frequently in 
Peisi.an Historians, as the J^entoirs of 
Tahmasjp, tho 'Alamdrd, <&c. I have 
never seen It used by Indian Historians. 
Prom the passages where it occurs, it is 
fda^tn that it has the same .meaning as 
tUaliq, which so often occurs in Indian 
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fevred on him hhe tltie oi Khdn. He was a ChtigUtm Turk of noble dcHcent. Oiico 
he said, in Akbar’s pwaence, that jioone surpassed him in the throe C’s,—che.M, coJiibat, 
(!Om])osition, when the emperor replied that he had forgotten a Iburth, mx. coueeit. 
For some ro.vsoi!, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty, it was ibuml that he had 
become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more heard of. 

116. Asadullah Kha'n, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Maddr and the Tahaqdf. An Asadullah Khan is 
mentioned in the .iliianiamah (end of the 12th year), He sewed under Khan 2a- 
mfin (Ko. 13), and commimcled the to>,ni of Zamdnid (p. S20, 1. i. from bekee), .Mtor 
Khan Zaman’s death, ho wished to make over the town to KSulaimin, king ol Bengal. 
But Mun’im (No. 11) se,iit a man to him to convince him of hi.s foolishtiMS, and took 
quickly possession of l(,ie toivu, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Ivhu-mm 
Lodi, had to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghaics into covitacb 
with Miin’im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a niectiug was arranged, v,diii;h 
took place in the neighbourhood of Tatna. Tln.s ineetiag was of importance, ;na,s- 
much as Khan Kbanan Lodi, on the part of Siilaiman,'prcmi.sed to read the Khutbak, 
and to strike ooins in Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore jnjoye 1 ix ace till the death of 

{:5ukii,yian in 980*-. ^ ^ 

The AMarndnmh mentions anotli 'i- officer of a similar naiae, A.sadullak L urhiodn. 

Ho was ineuuoned above on p. 382. 

117 . Sa’a^dat ’Ali' KM-'n, of Baclalvsliaii. 

From the Akharnilmaii (III, 296) wc see that lie was killed hr 9RS in a light with 
tli.- r,.«i>cd 'An* .Bahadur. Slmlibi/, Kbdn had sent Sa’adat to a Fort" near Itobfos. 
xvhere, he wu.s surprised by ’Aridi.. ilofe.rte.i and slain. It i;i said that ’Arab drank 
some of his blood. 

118. Bu'psi' Baira'gib biother of Erijali Blliari Mall (No. 23). 

The Maasir says that Rupsi was of Ihijali Jlibari Mall s broth^^^^ He 

Mri.h b)trod\iced at Chnivt in tlic (>lb year. 

A'X'orduv^ to the Talaqdty lie was a cemr imndev of [''ifteeii Tlundrcd. 

Mmall. Itiipsi’s son, wa.s the firat tluiv paid bis respects to Akbav (p. 320). lie 
served some’ time under Sharafnddiu (No. 17 ), .iagirdar of Ajmiv, and was T’bfo.ah- 
darofjMirfc'ha. When tdiaraf rebelled Jaiwall wc.tt to Court. In the 17th year, 
be served in Mar.qaU of Khan Kaldn (FWo No. 120), and accompaiued the 

emperor oil thr forca.d march to Fab'II and Abiriadabtul (p. HO, note), la the 21st 
year, he sewed in tbo expedition against l)aud4, son of Rai Suia.rn (No. 90), and the 
conquest of BdiKli(.M ..luuTam, !I86). Subsoqueutiy, he was sent by Aklow on a 
missi.on to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching Chau.s.4, bo suddenly ibed. _ 


According to the A Atarndmali, ■Ba- 
ddoni^ €*1)1(1 tli0 Sulaimoii died 

in 980. In Frinsop's Tables, Si.v Avart/9 
Bengal, &c*,, 981 h menticned ns tlio year 
oi‘ his death, Tlio Eii/d2} Vb'saUUtny 
upon which Stewavl/s work is based, has 
also 9815 bat as this History is (pute 


in odor ii jxnd compiled from tlie JJIcha>‘mi- 
wah and the Tahaqdl, 981 niay be looked 
upon eo f! mistake. This corrects also 
'•fiot/c 1. X). 171* 

Tho Mbs. call the Fort 
0^5", It is ‘.-aid to be a 

dexieiuieucy (az yiiuzdfdt) 01 Kaht^Si 
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JaiTttair.8 wife, a daugliter of Moi’h Rajah (No. 121), refused to mount ilie iiuieraf 
pile; but Ullai Singh, Jatmalfs son, wished to force her to become a Akbar 

heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived just in time. Jagnat’h (No. <>9) 
ftud E4i >Sal (No. 106) got hold of Hdai Singh, and took him to Akbar, who 
imprisoned him. 

The story' of the heavy armour which Jaimall wore in the fight with Muhammad 
Husain Mirzut, after Akbar's forced march to Patan and Ahraadabad. is known fi’om 
Eiphinstoutfs History (Fifth Edition, p. 609, note). Eiipst was ofK^iuled, because the 
emperor ordei* *ed Earan (a grandson of Maldeo) to put on Jaimall's armour, and angrily 
demanded it back. Akbar then put off his own armour, .Bhagwan Das, however, 
thought it necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsfs rudeness. 

X19, Ptinia'd Kha'n, Khvvajahs^^^ 

ha^ been mentioned^, above p. 13, note. His appointment to Bbakkar w^as 
made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi {vide No, 140) had died. 

Maej^ud ’All, who killed I’timdd, is said to have boon blind on one eye. When 
he explained to I’timad bis miserable condition, his master insulted him by saying 
that some one should put urine into his blind eye. M’a^ 9 iid stabbed him on the spot* 
According to another account, I’timad was murdered by Maq^ud, wiiiist getting up 
from bod, 

rtimAd built IHlmddptir, Q kos from Agrah, He had there a villa and a larg(? 
taijk. He also lies buried thero.^ 

J 120« Ba’z Baba‘'d.ur, son of Shajdwal KHin [Sur], 

Abulfazl says below* (Third Book, pubah of Malwah) that his real namo was 
Bdyazid, 

Bdr, BAhaddr's father was Shuja’at Khdn Sxir, who is genei'ally canfled in histones 
8hajawait or Sajdwal^ Jthdn^ The large town Shsjdwalpui%for Sajaivalpur, in 
Malwah henrs his name;® its original name, Shujd’atpur, which Abulfazl gives 
bolow under Sirkar Sarangpur, Mulwah, appears to be no longer in use. 

When Sher Shah took Malwah from Mallu (Qadir Khdii), Shuja’at Khan was 
in Shor Shah’s soryice, and was made by him governor of the conquered province. 
In Salim s reign, he returned to Court; but feeling dissatisfied with tlie king, ho 
returned to Malwali. Salim despatched a corps after him, and Shuja’at fled to the 
Eiijah of Dungarpur. Some time after, he surrendored to Salim and romained with 
him, Mai wah being divided among the couriers. Under ’Adll, he was again ap- 
poinled to Malwalu After a shoit time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

llaz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and declared him¬ 
self, in 963, king of Mahvah. His expedition to Ga<Jha was not siicoessful, Kdn"* 



! ^ The Trigonometrical maps have a 
viilagd of the name of Tiimddpur Man- 
about 9 miles E. of Agrah, in the 
Parganah of Fathabad, near^i^Samugar, 
where Anrangzib defeated DAra Shikoh, 

* A few MSS. have Shujd\ KMniov 
Bliujd*<it Khan, j^ist as one MS. read 


Shujapur for Slmjd'atpiir. Elphinstono 
also has Shujd' {p. 501, note 1), The 
word ‘ Shujaat’ should be spelled ^ Sha- 
ja’at/ whilst is pronounced ; 

but the former also is pronounced with 
a a till over India. 
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Dilrgawats (p. Hii7)luivingrepu]sfcd him. ' He now gave l.'.imseir ap jx> a life oC oafje and 
luxiii^y: his singerft and dancing women were .soon ta)rious tliroiiglioiit H 
('spcoinlly' (bu bcaiitilul Ilii'pmaU, who is even iiow'-a-V.lavs remembered. 

In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbai' s r6ign> Adhaiu Ivokah (No. 10), 
was oixiered to conquer Malwah. Pir Muhanimad KMn (No. 20), /Ahclulhih Kiifnr 
TJ'/lvak (No. Vi?), Qiyit Nhrin. Gang (No. 3S)> Shah Mlxl^ammad Ivhan of Qandaiair 
(No, 95) anil, bis yon 'Adil Elutn (.No. 125),. padkj Khan (No. 43), Habfb 'Ail Khan 
(No. 133), Haidar Mnhamiiiad Khan (No. OtV), .Miihamniad Quit Toqbai (No. .120), 
Qiya .Khan (.No. 184), Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), Saraanji Khan (No. 147), IVivandah 
Atuhimimad Mnghixl (No. 68), Mihr ’AH Sildoz (No. 130), Shah Faiiai (No. 115), and 
other grande as acOonvpauied Adbam. They met Baz. Bahaxlur three ko» .from Sarangpiii 
and <Udented him (middle of 968).^ B'l/. Bahadur ded to tho jangles on the KhanViosh 
frontier. Ho collected a new amy, but was deteated by Fiit'Miiharnmad, who htul 
succeeded Adbam. He then fied to Mir an Shah of Khdndesh, who assisted him with 
troopw., Pir Muhanimad in the mean time conquered Eijagadh, threw himself sutB . 
dimly upon Burhdntnir, sacked the town, and allowed an indiserimiTiate slaughter 
of tho inhahitaiuts. B, B. marched ag‘<iinst him, and defeated him. As related above, 
Pir .Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the Narbaclda. The hnperialists thereupon 
got djHCouraged, end the jagirdars ioft for AgraJa, so that Baz Bahadur avitbout op- 
po.sitiou re-occiipied Malwah, 

In the 7th year, Akhar sent ’Abdullah Khan tJzbalc to Malwah. Before Iio ar¬ 
rived, B. B. fleet withoiit attempting resistance, and witbdreiY to tho .bills. He lived 
for some time witli B.ha.rji, Zamindar of Baghinah, and tried to obtain nssistiuice troni 
Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of Gujrat, and lastly even from the Niz-iim ul 
MuIk. Mee,ting nowhere with support, B, B. went to Eana B'dai Singh. lie tlicji 
appoiirs to have thrown himself on Akbar s generosity ; for in the 15th year, Akhar 
ordered Easati Kinin Khizanchi® to conduct Ba/. Bahadur Court. Ho now 
entered the emperors semce, and was made on his arrival a eommandor of One 
Thouffarid., Some Idin^ laW, he was promoted to a ad of Two Thousand. .Ho 
had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Btvz Bahadur and his Eiiptnati lie buried together. Their tomb stands in the 
middle of a tank in TIjjain. Fwifu No. 188. 

121. U'dai SmgH, MotHi son of Hai Maldeo. 

The lYihaqdt that he was in 1001 a commander of Fifteeiii Hundred and 
ruler of Jodhpm. 

Akhar, in 994, inarried U'dai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On. p. 8 of tho 
Jahangir says that her name w'^as Gosdint She was the mother of 

Prince Khtnram (Sliahjahdn) ; vide p. 310, L 19. 


'Ilk 


* Tho 6th 3 ^eai‘ of Akhar’s reign com¬ 
mences bn the 21th Jurnada II, 968, and 
tho battle of Saraugpiir took place in the 
very beginning of the r»th. year. 

* This offleor was often employod on 
missions, In the beginning of Akbar's 


reign, ho was sent to Miikund Deo, tho 
hist Gaj})at,i of Ch hsa. 

In 981, ho was at Kambhait, which 
he left on the approach of hhihanimad 
Husain M.ivz/i, and withdrew tn Ahmada- 
bad to AI. ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21.) 




Mirza in bis i^teiace i/O JahangivV Memoii’s (the Tuzub i Jabdii^iH) bas the 
following remavk (p, 6) i * Kajah U'dai Sing is the son of Eajab Mdldeo, who was so 
powerful that he kept Up an army of 80,000 horao. Although. Rand Sankd, who foUght 
with Flrdaus^makanl (Bilbar) possessed much power, Mdldeo was saperior to him in 
the uunxher of soldiers and the extent of territory ; hence he was always vkrtorious/ 

From the Akhamdmah (Lucknow Editbn, III. p» 183) we see that Mot’h R^jah 
accompanied in the S2nd yeai’ pddiq Khdn (No. 43), Kajah Askaran, alhd Ulugh Khan 
Habslu (N’o, 135) on the expedition against Madhukar (26th Rahf i, 985), In the 
28tli year, ho served in the Gujrat war with Muzaffar {Ahharminuili^ III, 422). 

Another daughter of Mot’h Eajah was mai’ried to Jaimall, son of Bilpsi (No. 
118). 

123. Kliwajah Sha'h Maneu'r, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first accountant) of the KJiushM KMmh (Perfume De¬ 

partment). .DitterenceB which he had with Muzaflar Khdn (No. 87) induced Sh. Man- 

to go to Jam\pLir, when® Khan Zainiin made him liis Diwan^ Subseq^uently he 
served Mun^n Khan Khandn in the sanie capacity. After Mun’im's death, he worked 
for a shoH time with Todar MaD in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was 
appointed by the emperor Vazir, He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reidrm the mems of collecting tjie land revenue. The custom then was to depend 
on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax; but this tnethod was now 
found inconvenient, because the empire had beconae greater; fox at diftereut places 
the assessment ditfered, and people and soldiers sufiered losses. For this reason, 
the Khw/kjah, in the 24th year, prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding 
I}aksdlak roll, and upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empii-o itself which 
did not then include Orisa, T’hat’hah, Kashmir, and the Dak bin, was divided into 
12 paiis, called and to each ^tibah a (Military Governor), a 

Mvd7h a J5a/{:7M'Ai (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir 'Adi, a ^adr, a Koixodl, 
a Ai/r J)akr, and ^ Wdqtah Nawis (p. 258) were to be appointed, The strictness 
whkh tbe Khwiijah displayed towards jagir-holders iod to flcnous results. In the 25th 
ye* he lowered the value of the j^hs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their 
former value, and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South, Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces in Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, in Orfsa, and along the Western fi-ontier of Bengal, Mansur’s 
rigour was impolitic; for Akbar’s officers looked upon the old jagir emoluments 
very moderate rewards for their readiness to fight the Afghans, Akbar some time 
before, in consideration of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious 
climate of Bengal, had doubled the aUowances of Bengal officers and increafled by 
60 per cent, the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Man«?ur cut down ; he allowed 
Bengal officers an increase of 60, and Bihdr officers an incn>as0 of only ^0 per cent. Ho 
then' wrote to Muzaffar to enforce the new arrangements. But the dissatisfaction was 
also incx-eased by the innovations of the emperor in religious matters,, and his ihterferenco 
with Sayurghal tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, 
Bihar, and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of this 
Military revolt, which soon after was cohlinod to Bengal, is best seen hum the Ihct that 


not a singjo HiikM was on tLo side of the rcbeW Todar Mall tried to prevent tho 
ootbreak by jepprting Maneiir and chaining him with nuneceasmy bawbicss . shewn 
ospeeially towards Ma’piun Ehiiii i FarankMdi (No. 167) and Muhammad Tarson 
(No. 83). Akhar deposed Manpdr and appointed temporarily Shah Quli Mahram 
(No, #) j but having sa tMied himself of the jnstieo of Maapur s demands, he reinstated 
in ills office, to the great anxiety of the couxtiers. 

. , Inthe same year. Mirzd Muhammad HaWm, atMa’pdm Khan i Kdktli's instigu- 
tion, to to invade the Patijab.Knd Akbar prepared to leave for the north. 

Manpdr's enemies charged him with want of %alty, and shewed Akhar letters in tbi 
hand-writing of Mirzd M. Hakim's Mnnshi, addressed to Manpdr. Accidentally 
Malilc Sdni, H.ahim’s Diwdn, who had the title of Vadr mdn, left his master, and 
paid Ais r«toBto Akbar at Sonpa^. As he put Up wift Manto new suspicions got 
aHoat. Severn words which Mannar was said to have uttered, were construed into 
treason, and letters which ho was said to have written to M. M. Hakim were sent to 
Akhar. Mother letter from Sharaf Beg, his collector, was likewise ha nded to tlie 
emperor, m which it wa.>i said that Faridun Kh4u (maternal uncle to M. M . Hakim) 
had presented the Beg to the Mto. Akhar,. though still doubtiid, at the utgent 
solicitations of the grandees, gave orders to airesi Manpiii'; he should remain in 
arresfc till any oi the grandees should stand hail for him ; but as none dared to ernne 

forto they ordered the Khidmat E4i (p. 252) to hang Mau’fiir on a tree near Sarai 
Kot K liacjixwah 

’ The chief rehel was Ma'9BinKhdn 
3 K 4 b n 1 1 , who has been fiequentl}^ 
lYientioned above (pp, 189, ^42, 351,400, 

&e:). He was a SA.rYid (vide 

i>. 348, No, 37). His oncle, IVIirza ’Aziz, 
had been Vazir under Humayun, and 
Mii’odna himself was tlie foster-brothor 
(.R^oidi) ot M{i‘z4 iVfiihftinraad Hakim, 

Akbar’s brother* Having been involved 
m quarrels with Kh w4jali Hasan Naqsh- 
bandi (p. 322, 1, 11) vi^ho had marned 
the widow of Mir Sh4h Abul .Ma’alf, 

Ma’ 9 dni, in tho 20th year, went to Akbai' 
and was made a oommander of Pive 
Hundred. He distinguished himself in 
the wm* with the Afghans, and was 
wounded in a %ht with K414 Pahar. 
lor his bwery, he was made a com¬ 
mander of One Thousand* In the 24th 
year, he received Orls4 as ttcydl, when 
AL'm 9 ur and Muziffiar's stolctness drove 
him into rebeUiou* Historians often call 
^ Mdn i ‘ Ma’ciim 

Khan, bhe rebel. His fights with Mu- 
aanar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to mdH 
(p. 342. note) wke,,, 

44th year ( 1007). 

_ His i Kdhuli was under 

daJ)ungir Thamaidir of Clhaznin, and 
a commander of Fifteen Hundred under 


^h%ah4n, who bestowed upon him the 
Asad Khan. He died in tho i2th 
year of Shahjalian’s reign. His son, 
Unbad, was a eommander of ifive 
ilundred. 

, The editors oHIlq FdduJidhndnah 
Hibl, Tnd.ica,, have entered Shtija’iv 
mime twice, 1, 4., p. 304 and p. 308. As 
ho was a Commander of Fifteen Hun¬ 
dred, the second entry is wrong. 

^ So the Akharndmah, 

K.ot llliaciiwah is a viiJage on the 
road from Karnil to Ludhivanah, Xat. 30® 
17'; Long, 70^ 53'. In the fed, Bihl. Indica 
of Badaoni (11, p. 294, 293) the place is 
called kajh probably by 

mbtake. Sharaf Beg, moreover, is called 
Mueharruf Beg, and a few lines lower, 
again Beg, Baddoni says 

nothing of Todar Mali's intrigues. Man¬ 
sur was hanged in the very beginning 
of 989, /, e, the end of the 25th 
year. The 20th year of Akhar’s reign 
commences on the 5th Cafar 989 (tho 
Edition, HI, 325, iiaa wrongs 
commences 

16th pfiiar 990, which hrtlie Bibl. Indica 
Edit,, of Badaoni (IJ, p. 300, I. 2 . from 
below) IS wrongly called the 38th year. 
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This foul mixi'dev gave the nobles the greatest satisfivetion. But when Akbar' 
eaine to Kabul (lOtb Rajab 989), he exammed into Mansur's treasonable (jorrespondonce. 
It was then foiiud, to the sorrow of Akbiu’, that every letter whieh had beeiv shewn ^ to 
him had been a forgery, and that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the mahojoiis 
ehaiges proim’ed against him* 

It is said, though at the time it was pth’haps not proved, that Karmnnllah, brother 
of . Shhhbaz Kh4n i Kamki (p. m, 1.19) had written the letters, chie% at the in- 

etigation of BAjah Todaa^^M 

Alanvur had been Yazir for four years. 

133* (Jutlugh Qadam Khali, Aklitah-begi.^ 

The Turkish word means and qadant i muhdrah naim 

gi ven to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the Prophet). The lahaqiU 
Lils him QutU, instead of QutUgh which confirms the'eoujecture in note % p. 356. 
Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mlrza Kamrau, and then 

went over to Hnmayiin. „ , . . 

In the 9th year pf Akbar’s reign, he ossistcrl in the captuvo of Khwajah 
zani, and served in the same year in M41wah against ’Abdullah Khan Uzbalc (No. 14). 

Ill the battle of Klmir^bad, he held a command ill the van. ^ ^ 

Ill the 19th year,, he was attached to Mun’im’s Bengal eoi-ps, and was present in 

the battle of Takaroi (p. 375), He wan no longer alive iu 1001. 

His son, Asiid (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Bak’hin, a 
killed by a cannon pall before Daulatabad. 

124. ’Alp Q,uli' Kha'n, IndaraM. 

Iiidarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. The straight Une drawn from Kabul 

north-wards to Talikb an x^^sises nearly through it- 

’AM Qali had risen under Hum&ydn. When the Emperor left K4btil for Qanda- 
har to enquire intu tho rumours regarding Bairam’s rebellion, he appointed AM Quit 

governor of Kabul. Later, he wont with Humayun to India. ^ 

In the first year of Akbiir’s reign, ho served under ’AM QuM Kh&n Zaman (No. 
13) in the war with Hcmii, and aceompank-d afterwards IChissr Khwajah (p. 365, 
note 2) on his unsuccessful expedition iigainst Sikandar Sur. 

^In the fifth year, he served under Atgah Khan (No. 16), and commanded the van 

i n the fight ip which Bairiim was defeated. • , , 

The J’uJayi* says that he was commander of Two Thousand, and was dead 
in 1001. . , . 

125, ’A'dil Kha'^i son of SMli Muhammad i Qalati (No. 95). 

Ho served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwah, and hiok a part in the 
pursuit of ’Abdullah Kluin Uzhak. Later, he assisted Muhammad Quh Khan 
Barlas (No. 31) on his expedition against .Iskaudar Hzhiik, and was xu'eseut at the 
siege of Chlfor (p. 368). In the beginning of the 13th year (Kamazan,. 976), Akhav 
was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir and Alwar. ’Adil, who was at tha t ^ 

to bo cjoiifounded with tlio tnucli higher 
title A'thegh fu;>m the Turkish dt^ a 
hprsO ; vide p. 137, Aiu 53. 


* A!Wiiuh moans * a gelding,' and 
ukktMeifh the ofiicor in charge ot the 
geldings No. 66jl. This title m not 
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i nofc allowed to attend iho liarbte, bad ibllowed tli^ 

pat'f.y,^ A tigt‘!r sviddenlj made its appearance, and was on tht? point of attiwjM the 
Emperor, wbea irtished forward and enga 4 T<?d the, tiger, putting his left hand 
into its inoiith, and sobbing with the dagger lu his right the aniinaVs face» 
The ti^ei* got hold of both hands of his opponent, when others came np and killed the 
brute with swords. In the struggle, ’A'dil received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds atUu suffering for four months. In relating his end, 
Abulfazl says that the wrath of heaven overtooli him. He had been in love (fa alluq 
i hkdtir) with the wife of his father*8 Dlwan ; but he w^as not successtul in his 
advances. His father remonstrated with him, and 'Adil in his anger struck at bipa- 
with a sword. 

Clijjam Khdn^ brother of 'Adil EhiSn. Jahangir made him a Khan, He served 
the Emperor as Qania'a/^e*yf (officer in charge of the drivers). 

126. Khwa^jah GMa'snddi'n [’'Alt Khan, Agaf KMn II.] of (iaz:win. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir G biasuddiri, ’All Khan (Kb. 16.1), Eor his 
genealogy, vide p. d68. The family traced its descent to the renowned saint Shaikh 
Shihabiiddin Suhrawardi,^ a descendant of Abu Hakr, the Khalifah. 

Khw/jjjah Ghias was a man of leai'ning. On bis arrival from Persia in India, ho, 

made a BctkhM by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished himself in the Gujmti wfir, 
and received the title of Khdn. He was also made HakhsM of Gujrat, and 
served as such under M. Kokah (Ko. 21). In the 2l8t year, be was ordered to 
go with several other Amirs to fdar, ‘ to clear this dependency of of the rubhiah 

of rebellion^ The expedition was directed against the Zamindar .Harain .Dds ilat’lior. 
In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave way, ajid Muqim I 
Kaqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day vviin almost lost, when A^nf, with the 
troops of thh wings, px'essed forward and routed the enemies. 

" In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Miihvali and Gujrat, tojrrange witli Shihab 

Khan (No, 26) regarding the introduction of the ildyA (pp. 242 j 256). 

He died in Giyrat in 989. 

' M'irzd Wuruddm, Ixk son. After the capture of Khusrau, (p. 414) Jahangir 
made A(Jaf Khan in. (No. 98), Kurudduj’s uncl^^^ responsible for his safety. Kdr- 
udd.iu who wjis an adherent of the Prince, found thus means to visit Ivhusrau, and 
told him that at the first opportunity ho would let him escape. But soon ffter, 
Khusrau was placed under the charge of l*tibdr Khan, one of Jabangir's eunuchs, 
and Ndruddin had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Kliusrau, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as .favoured his cause. In four 
or six mouths, the number hud increased to about 400, and arrangements were made to 
murder Jahangir on the road. But it happened that one of the conspirators got 
offended, and revealed the plot to Khwiij ah Waisi, Biwan of Prince Khurrani, who 
at once reported matters to his august faHier. Numddiu and Muhammad Sharif, spn 
of I’timaduddaulah, and several others were imp.iied. The paper cowtainmg the list 


^ Author of the ’Awdrif ul M'a .drif, 
He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle 
Abul-najib (died 56^1) was also a famous 

ss:. 


saint. Wiistenfeld's Jacut, HI., p. 203 
Nct/hMul Um\ pp. 478, 544. Sqftnat* 
(Bahore Edition), pp. 681, 083. 






of names was also brought up ; but Jahaugir, at the request of Khfin Jaban Lodi, tlii’evr 
it into the fire without liaviug read it; “ else many others would have been killed/’ 

127. Farmkh Husain Ktia^n, son of Q^sim Husain Klidu. His 
lather was an Uzbak of Kbwiu'azm; his mother was a sister of Siiltdn 
Hasain Mim. 

The Madsir and the Tahaqdt say nothing about hiiu. A brother of his is men¬ 
tioned in the Akbarn^mali (II., p. 335), 

128. Mxi’i'nuddi''n [Ahmad] Khan i Eamnkliudi* 

MuTn joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for Hiuddstan. In 
the 6th year of Akbar's reign, ho Was made (5ovcraor of Agrah during the absence of 
the Jimperor in the Eastern provinces. In the 7th year, when ’Abdullah Khan Uzbak 
was ordered to re-conquer Mdlwab, Mu’iu was made a Khan. After tho conquest, he 
divided the province into and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 

to Akbar's satisfaction. In the 18tb year, Mu’in was attached to Mun'im’s Bilurr 
corps. He thon accompanied the Khan KhAnan to Bengal, was present in the battle 
of Takaroi, and died of fever at Oaur (vide p. 376). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time iWr 8dmd% 

For his son No. 167. 

Badaoni , IIL;p. 167) mentions a Jami* Masjid built by Muin at Agrah. 

12B. Muhammad Quli' Toqba'i. 

is the name of a Chagbtdi clan. 

Muhammad Qtfli served under Adham Khdn (No. 19) in the conquest of Malwah 
, (end of the 6th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the pursuit of Mirza Sharafud- 
diu (No. 17) in the 8tb year. In the l7th year (980), he served in the Manqald of 
Kh4n i Ivaldn (No. 16)®. In the 20tb year, be was attached to Munlm’s corps, and 
was present in the battle of Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Algbans to Bbadrak (p, 376). 

^^ ^— ^ - 

^ Many MSS. have Faranjudi^ The 
Miffjam mentions a place Fa- 

rcinkad, Avhicb is said to be near Samar- 
qaud. 

® Akbar left Fatbpilr Sikn for Giijrat, 
on the 20tli ^jalar 980 (17tb year), passed 
ove^wiganir (8 miles south of Jaipui*), 
and arrived on the Ibtb Babr 1. at 
Ajynir, On the 2nd Rabf II., 980, be 
ordered Kb^n i Kolan (No. 16) to march 
in advance {Mxmqald), and left Ajmlr 
on the 22nd Rabi II. Shortly before 
his arrival at Nagor, on the 9th Jumada 
I„ Akbar heard that Prince Danyal bad 
been born at Ajinh on the 2nd Juin4da 
I.j 980. He reached Patau on the 1st 
Bsjab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the I4tb 
of the same month. In the middle of 
Sha bdn, 980, the fight at Sarnal took 
place with IbiAhim Husain MirzA. On 
the 26th Sba bdn, Akbar reached Barodab, 
and arrived at Siirat, on the 7th^ Rama¬ 
zan, 980. 0)1 tho 18th Ramazan, 980, 


Mirza 'Aziz defeated Muhammad Hu¬ 
sain Mirza and the Piiladis at Patan. 
Surat surrendered on the 23rd Shaww41. 

There are serious discrepancieB in tho 
MSS. regarding the day and year of 
Prince Danjal’s birth. The Tumh 
(Sayjid Ahmad’s edition, p. 16) has the 
10th Jumdda I., 979, which has been 
given above on p. 309. Faddoni {11,^ 
]). 139) has the 2nd Jumada I., 980. 
The Akharndmah has the 2nd Jumdda 
I., and relates the event as having taken 
place in 080. The MSS. of the Sawdnik 
also place the event in 980, but say that 
Banyal was born on the 2nd Jumada 
I. 979. 

On the 6tb Zi Qadab, 980, the 18tb 
year of Alcbar's reign commences. After 
the Td i Qurban (10th Zi Hnjjab, 980) 
Akbar returned over Patau and JAlor to 
Agrab, which fie reached on the 2nd 
^’atar, 981. After this, Mubamrnad Hu¬ 
sain Mii*za invaded CrujiAt, and took Bah- 




-130. Mihr Klia^Sildoz. 

Sildoz Is the name of a Ohag’ntai clan. Acc/^rJiiig to the Tahaqafc, he was at first 
m Eairam 8 service. In the end of the 966, Akbav sent liim to Fort Chanadh (Chnnat), 
which Jamal Khan, the Afghan Commander, wished to Land over to the Imperialists 
for Ot consideration (Badaoni II., 32). Alcbar offered, him live parganahs near tlann- 
|nlr, but Jamal did not deem the offer siiff cieutly adyantageons, and delayed Alihr 'AH 
with vain promises. Mihr "AH at last left suddohly for Agiuh, 

On his journey to Chanc4dh, he had been accompanied hy the Histerian Badaoni, 
then a young man, whom he had given lodging.in his house at Agrah. On his return 
from the Fort, Bad^mi nearly lost his life dunng a sudden storm whilst on thh river. 
Badtoi calls him JViihr *AH j5ey, and says that he was later made a Khan and 
Oovernor of Chitor, 

He servedunder Adham Khan (A^o. 10) in Malwah, and in the GujiAt wars of 
980 and 981. In the 22Tid year, Akbar was on a hunting tour ne?,ir Hi^ar, and 
honored him by being his guest. In the following year, ho attended Saldivali Biinu 
Begum, wliom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise his brother, Mirza Mulmmmad Hakim. 
Id the 25th year, he served under Todar Mall against the rebel ’Arab. 

The Tabaqat makes him a Commander of .Fifteen Hundred, and say.^ that ho was 
dead in 1001. 

131. KhwatjaH Ibra^ito i Badakhshi'. 

He is not mentioned in. the Ma4sir and the Tabaqat. From the Akbarnatnah 
(II., p. 207) we see that he was Jdgirdfi.r of Saldt (in the Mainpun District), Near 
this fcotvh there were eight villages inhabited by robbers. In consequence of numerous 
complaints, Akbar resolved to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and 
about one thousijuid of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified them-* 
selve.^. Akbar exposcxl hiniself fo great dangers: no less than seven arrows stuck 
in his shield, ami Ms elephant fell with one foot into a grain pit, which threw the officer 
who was seated behmd him with much force upon him. The fight chiefly took place 
in a village called in the MSS. or 

The Tabaqat mentions a Sultiln Ibrahim of Aubah (near Karat) among Akbar's 
grandees. His name is not given in the Ain. He was the matoruai uncle of 


roiich and Kambhait, but was defeated 
by Qulij Khan and S. Hamid (No. 78). 
Ikhtiyand Mulk also appeared and 
marched upon AhinadabM. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza joined him. Both besieged 
Ahmad4bad. Akbar now resolved again 
to go to Gigrat. This is the famous .nine 
daysVmareh (24th Babi* II., 981 to 4th 
Jumjidal., 981); vkte^. 416, note. Mu¬ 
hammad Husain Mirza was captured and 
killed, apparently without the order of 
the Kmperor, Ikhtiyar was also killed. 
Akbar then returns, and arrives, 
an ahsewe of daus, at Fath- 

pdrHikri, 8tb JuuiMa II., 981. 

It has been above romurked (]). 375) 


that the Lucknow Edition of tho4X“5ur- 
ndmaki is not a trustworthy edition. 
An extraordinary error occurs in Hie 
events of the 17th year. The editors 
have divided the work into instead 
oi hoo pai'ts—the A.m i Akbariisthe 
third part,—and have ended their second 
volume with the birth of Danyal (2ud 
Jurnada I., 980). Their third volume 
opens with the beginning of the 18th 
year (6tb Zi Qa’dah, 980). Hence they 
have omitted the important events which 
took place between those two days, vh,, 
the conquest of Gujrat and the 
defeat of the Mirzas. 








UiKtunuddln Aliraad, autlior of the Tabaqdt. He conquered Kainaon and the Daman 

■'■'v'AKoh.- 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Several MSS. of the Ain call him JSM« JTrfter ’Jil The Akbarn&mah' 

; calls Mm aZeW jr/«k £Swr, or merely Salim .Khan, or 5aZm AAa« Stmwn Thd 

: Tabaq4t has iShiiW* AAdjt jS'frrawj* Ay^Ad™. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwah, and later 

under Mu’izzulmulk (Ho. 61) in Audh, and was present in the battle of Khairtoad. 
In 080, he took a part in the fight of Samfil. He then served in Bong.a1, and 
was jdgfrddr (rf Tiijpur. In the 28th year, ha accompanied Shahbdz Khan (No. 80) 
to Bbati. As there were no gairisons left in Upper Bengal, Tazir Khan having g07ie 
to the frontier of Orisa, JnbAri (vide p. 370, note 2) made an inroad Irom Kuch 
' BMrlnto G ’hor4’gh4t, and took Tajpiir .from Salim’s wen, and Purniah from the 
relations of Tarson Khfo (No. 32). Jabdil moved as far as fdoilah. The Kotwal, 
Hasan'AM, was sick, and Shaikh Allah Bak.oh fadr fled in precipitate haste. For- 
innately. Shaikh Paiid arrived, and Jabdri withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd year, 
Salim seived under Ma^ab Khdn (No. 83) against the Wwi kis, and shortly after, in tho 

38nd year, under ^Miq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

He was no longer alive iu 1001* 

1S3. Habi'b ’Ali' Kha'n. 

Ho is not to bo confounded with tlio Habib'All Klian mentioned on p. 422. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bair4m Kli^n* In the third year, when 
A,kbar had niarohed to Agrah, he ordered Habib to assist ?iiy4 Kh4ti (No. 3S) m the 
conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent him against Eantanbhdr. 
Tide fort had fonnerly been in the possession of the Afghans, and Saiiin Shah had 
appointed Jhitjh^r IChan governor. On Akbar a accession, Jh. saw that he would not 
be able to hold it against the Imperialists, and handed it oyer to Eai Surjan (No. 06), 
v/ho Was then in the service of H4na Hdai Singh. But Habih bad to i*aise the siege 
Abuihizl attribxitea this want of success partly to fate, partly to the oonlusion which 
Bairanfs fail produced. 

l 2 i the 6th year (968), he served under Adham (No, 19) in Mdlwah. Accoi'ding 

184* Jagmal, younger brother of Hajab Bibar I Mall (No. 23). 

He must not he confonuded with No. 318. Jagrnal was mentioned on p. 320* 
In the 8th year, he was made governor of MuTha. In the 18th year; when Akbai’ 

’ 7 . inarched to Patau and Ahmaddbad, he was put in command of the great camp. 

J/ is KQ'UgdT, Ho generally lived with his uncle Ef^ah Bihari Mall at Oqurt. 
Wien Ibrdlutn Eusain Mirzd threatened to invade the Agrah District, he was ordered 
by the Bajah to go Dihli. In the 18th year, he joined In the 
• i/. year, ho accompanied M4nSm expedition against Eaua Partab. Later, he 
Vlir^ervod in Bengal, chioliy under Shahbfiz Ehdii (No. 80). When Shahbdz returned 
■ tmsuccessMly from Bhatl (p. 401), Hangar, Sayyid Abdullah IQmn (No, 189), Eajah 
OopH, Mirzddah 'Alt (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels and mistook them 
lor their ow n men. Though surprised, the Imperialists held their ground and killed 



• was in 1(X)1 a Comman^ler ;oi' Twd 
iplies tJiat be was no longer liiive in lOOi, 
a slave of Snlt^n Malimud of 

'Giijrat, ■; 

ITiurfh KMn in 'Xurkisb for the Persian Khdn { KaUin {the gTonb KbfiTi). 

He rose to dignity tiuder Mahmild of Gujrdt The word KaWiiL for which MSS. 
often \xmQ Badiihhsfiii implies that he was of Abyssinian extraction, or a eunuch. In the 
l7th year, when entered for the thstiiinie Ahmadahdd, he was otoe of the first 

Gujrati nobles that joined the Imperialists. r 

In the 22nd year, he serred with distinction \mder pddiq (No. 43) a.gainst Bajah 
hladhukar Bandelah, Zamindar of Uhdchvih. In the 24th year, he followed yadiq, 
Tvho had been ordered to assist Hajali Todar Mall oxk his expedition agaiaet the . rebel 
'Arab (Niyabat KJaan) in Bihar. Ho commanded the left wing in. the fight in which 
Khabitah (p. 35i3, note 1) was killed. 

, He died in Bengal. 

136. Maqou'd 'Ali' Kor. 

The Tabaej^t says that Maq 9 ud was at fii*st in Baimm 


as^iid; ^ jThe phra^logy of 

133, IJltigh JCiia'ii Habshi', formerly 


8 serrice. lie had 

l>€en d^d for a long time in 1001. 

From tl^ Akbiu’naniah (II., 06} we see that he served under Qiya Khan (No. 33) 
in tlie conquest of GwMidr. 

137. Qabu 1 Kha'n. 

Prom the Ahharndmali (II., p, 450, last event of the I6th year of Akbar’s reign) 
we see that Qahnl Kh4n had conquered the District of Bhamhar on tlie Kashmir frontier. 
One of the Zamindais of the District, named Jamal, made his siibmi.ssion, and obtained 
by flattery a great power over Qabdl, who is said to have been a good-heai‘ted T\u'k, »f alal 
not only managed on various pretexts to send away Qabiil's troops,but also his son l adgar 
Husain (No. ^8), to Naushahrali. The Zamindars of the latter place opposed Yadga]’, 
and wounded him in a fight- ,Exhausted and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to 
escape and took refuge with a friendly Zaioindar. About the same time Jalal collected 
his men and fell over Qabiil, and alter a short struggle killed him (6th Barna/.tin, 078). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jali4n to invade the District. The lands of the rebellious 
Zaflaindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken on the nngleaders. 

Yadgar Husain recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below among the 
commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akhamamah mentions another Qahul Khan among the officers who served 
in the Afghan war in Bongiil under Mun’im Khan Khanan. He was present in the 
battle of Takaroi and pursued the Afghans under Todar Mall to Bloadruk (p. 375). 

Neither of the two Qahul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqafe and the Maask. 


Commanders Nin 0 Ktmdredi^^ 

1S8. Kii'chak *Ali' Kha'n i Kola bi^ 

iKoldh is the name of atown and a district in Badakhsh^ii, Long. 70*'*, Lat, The 
Bistrioi of Kol4b lies north of Badakbshan Proper, from which it is separated by the 
ilimu (Oxus) j but it was looked upon as part; of the kingdom of Badakhshin. Hence 
Kuchak ’Alf is often called in the Akburnamah Kuchak ’Ali Khan i Badakhshi. 

He served under Mun'iin Khan against Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation at Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

Ho also served under Mun*im Khan^in Bengal, and held a command in the battle 
bfTakarolf^^ 

ITis sons are mentioned below, No. 148, and Ko. 380. 

109. Babdal Kha^n, Sumbul, a slare of Humayuu. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ’Adi, a Sayyid of Amrohah. 

Anirohah, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs to Sirkar 

Batnbal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute throughout India. 
Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and law under the best teachers of 
the age. The father of the Historian Badaoni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid 
Muhammad Mir * Adi, When the learned ivere banished from Court {ikhrdj i 
*ulamd), he wm made governor of Bhakkar.® He died j^here two jyoars later in 
986 or 986. ' ...... 

From the Akbarnamah wo see that S. Muhammad with other Amrohah Sayyids 
served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of B4rha in the expedition against Eajah 
Madlitikar. 

He advised the Hisloriau Badaoni to enter the luilitary service of the emperor, 
instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad i Madsh tenm*ea, an advice 
resembling that of Abdulgbaffar {vide ^o. 99, p. 410). S. Muhammad’s sons were 
certainly all in the army ; No. 261, 207, 363. 

141. Bazawi'Kha'n, Mirzd Mirak, a Hazaw’i Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Khan Zaman (No. 13). . In tlm 10th year, he went to 
the ci*rap of the Imperialists td obtain pardon for his ma.ster. When in the 12th year 
Kh^u Zamdn again rebelled, Mirza Mirak was placed under the charge of Khan 
Baqi Ivhdn (No. 60), but fled from his custody (at Dihli, Baddoni II, 100), Afer 
Khan Zamdn*s death, be was captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown 
before a mast elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the ititercession of the cour¬ 
tiers ho w.as sot at liberty. Shortly afterwards, he received a tnanpah and the title df 
Mmdwi Khan, In the 19th year, he was made Diwan of Jaunpur, and in the 24th 
year, Bakhehi of Bengal in addition to his former duties. 


" Not all MSS. of the Ain have these 
words; they count the officers from No. 
138 to 175 to the Hazaris, But the 
best MSS. have this mangab. In the 
lists of giandees in the Bddishdluidniah 


also the mangab of Nine Hundred occurs. 

® Ip 983,. {Akhar- 

ndmak Ili, 138). Bmaoni (III. p. 75), 
hiis 984. 





At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), ho was with Mu?;a:lfar 
Khan (No. 37)> His harsh heliaviour towards the Ulssatished grandees is mentioned 
in the histories as one of the causes of the revolt. When the rebels had seceded 
(9th Zi Hajjah, 987) and gone from TPandah to filaur, Muzaffar sent Eazawi Khan, 
Eai Pair Das (No. 196), and JVIir Ahmad MimsM to them to try to bring them back 
to obedience. Things took indeed a good turn and everything might have ended 
peacefully, when some of Bai Patr Das*s Rajputs said th.at the opportnniiy should not 
he thrown away to kill tlie whole lot. Bai Pair Das mentioifed this to Bazawl 
Jf.han, arid through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. They took up arms and 
caught Bai Patr Dds^ Bazawi Khan and Mir Ahmad. Miinshi surrendered them¬ 
selves. , 

The Madnr says that nothing else is known of Bazawi Khan. The T^ihaqat says 
that he was a Commander of Two Thousand and was dead in 1001. 

Mirzii Mirak is not to fce confounded with Mirak Khdn ,' an old grandee, who 
died in (fahciqdt) ; or with Mirak Bahidur (208)w 

Shdhjahan conferred the title of Eazatvi A'Aaw on Sayyid’All, son of padrn^* 
^mdur MIran S. Jalal of Bukhara. 

142, Mi'rza' ISTaja't Kha'n, brother of Sayyid Barkab, and 

149. Mi'rza'Husain Kha'nI bis brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqat, were dead in 1001. Their names are 
often wrongly given in MBS,, which call them JS^ajdbctt, instead of Nc0di, md 
instead of lluscun. 

Prom ihfi Aklarndmah (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied Muma:* 
yuu on Im march to India. 

Mirzfi Najat served, in the 10th year, against Kh4ii Zaman (No. 13). In the 
end of the 2l8t year, ho was attached to the corps which under Shihab Khun (No 20) 
moved to Khandesh, the king of which, Bajah ’Ali Khan, had shew'u signs of dis- 
alfection. Later, he served in Bengal. Wlien the Militaiy Ptevolt broke out, B£ba 
Khan Qaqshal {vide p, 369, note 3), Jabdri (p. 370), Vazir «jimB (No. Sa’ul i 
Toqbdi, and other grandees, marched on the 9th Z£ Haijah, 987, irora Tilndah to Gaiir 
across the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to Avluch party to attach himself j and 
when Muzaihir sent his grandees [Mir Jamaluddin Husain Inju (No. 164), Buzawi 
Khdn (Nc. 141), Timiir Ivlui-n (No. 215), Bai Patr Dds (No. 190), Mir Adham, Husain 
'Bog, Hakim Abulfuth (No. 112), Khwujjah Shamsuddin (No. 159), Ja’fc Beg (No. 
98), Muhammad Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khdn i Sistani, ’Iwaz Bahddur, 
Zulf *Ali Yazdi, Sayyid Abd Is-haq i ^afawi (No. 384), Muzafiar Beg, &c.] to the 
banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, Mit Najat stayed with 
Yazlr Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najat s father-in-law, fully expected him 
to join. He must have soon after left tlie rebels and gone to Southern Bengal; for 
in the end of the 25th year he was at Satgdnw (Hiigli). AhulfazJ mentions hiim to¬ 
gether with Murdd Khan at Fathdbad (No. 54), and Qiya Khan in Orisa (No. 33), 
aa one of the few tliat represented linperklism in Bengal (^i'5ar», HI, 291). But 
these three were too powerless to check tlio rebels. Murad died, and Qiya was sooU 
after killed by 4% Afghans under Quild, who looked upon the revolt as his opportu- 



Mxr Naj4t a?so was attiieketl by Qutld and defeated neax SalltnabM (Sulaiindu- 
. ‘Wiaav S. of Bpdwdn. He fled to tlio Portugnesa governor of Khan 

C^'iqshal sent: One of his ofScors to gif hold of Koj&t; bat the officer hearing of Qutlu’s 
victory, attacked the Alghatis near Mangalkot, K. E. of Bardwdn. Qutld, however, 
was agaia victorioua* 

143. Sayyid Ha'shim, son of Sayyid MaJimud of Bflrha. Fi'de Ko 

105, p. 419. - 

144. G-ha'zi'Kha'n iBadakhshi'. 

■ In MSS. GMzi is often altered to Qo^ and JBadalhski to and as 

Oliazi ® title was Q,dm KUdn, his name is often confounded with Ko* 22B, 
Other GUmi Kkdm have been mentioned above, on pp. 367, 384. 

..fl'rf Khdn's name was Qdsi Nizflm. He had studied law and Hadis under 
MuM Ifflmuddw Ibrahim, and W8.S looked upon as one of the most learned of the 
age. He was also the mund of Shaikh Husain of Khwfoazm, a renowned Hiifh 
His acquirements procured him access to the court of Sulaiman, king of Badalchshan 
(No. 6b who conferred upon him the title of Qd®/ mdn. At the death of Humflyrin, 
Sulaiman wishing to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Mbul 
and hcm>ged^Mun’im (No. 11). After tire siege feffi lasted for s'ome time, Sulaimiin 
sent Qazi Khan to Muu’iin to prevail on him to surrender. But Mun'im detained 
hitti for several days, and treated him ‘ to the imjjit sumptuous faro, such as Badakli- 
shi's cannot enjoy even in peaeofnhtimes.* The good dinners made such an impression 
on Qiizi Khan, that he advised Sulaimdn to raise the siege, as there was no lack of 
provisions in the fort. Sulaiman thereupon returned to Bjidakhshfin. 

Suhsequently, Q4zi Khan left his master, and went to India. At Khflnpur, he 
was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpflr (Akbarn. Ill, 86), Ho 
received several presents, and was appointed Parwdmbi writer (p. 2(33). Akbtw soon 
disco vered in him a man of great insight, and made him a commander of One Thou, 
sand. He also bestowed upon him the title of ahdzi K&dn, after ho had distinguished 
biniijelf ia Bcweiial erp® ’ 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s corps 
in the war with the Ean4. Though his wdng gave way, he returned with the troops 
and joined the van, and fought bravely. Ho then received Avvadh as and 
distinguished himself in Bih4r against ilie rebellious grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the ago of seventy, about the same 
time that Sultan Khwajali died (JSTo. 108). 

Gbayi Khan is the author of several works {vide Badaoui III, 163) 

Ihe spdaky or prostration, which formed so important a part in the ceremonies 
of the court, was his invention p. 169, note)* 

His son JSuadmvddm. Akbar matle him a commander of One Thousand and 
sent him with the KMn Kbflrffin (No. 29) to the Dak’hin. Suddenly a change came 
over Hnsam, and though a young man, he expressed to the commander his wish to 
resign the service and live at the tomb of Nkflmuddfn Auhi in DihU. The 


* The MSS. of the AMarndmah call him BaHah Bdrmrhgi. ay Pcirm Firmgi. 





Kh^n Klianan persiiaoSS him in yaiti to give ap this mad idea; but Husam next day 
. kid aside his clothes, smeared his body over with clay and mud, and wandered about 
in the streets and bazar’s. Akbar permitted his r^gnation. Husam llyed for 
years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khw^jah Baqi Billah (bom at Kabul and buried at 
Dilili) confeiTed on him power of ^guiding travellers on the road of piety/ He died 
in 1034. His wife mxa Abulhuzrs sister. She gave at the req^uest of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12000 llnpees as allowance for 
the cell of her husband, ^ Tuzuk, p. 80, 

145. 3Pa>rlia»t i£lia'll, Mihtar Sakai, a slave of Huradytin. 

The MSS. have Sakdi SahdM, Fai’hat Khan is first inentioiied in the war 
between Humfiydn and Mirza K4inr4n, when many grandees joined the latter. In 
a fight, Beg Bab4 of Kolab lifted up his sword to strike H amityuii from behind. 
He missed and was at once attache^ by Farhat and put to flight. When Hurn4yun 
left L4hor on his march to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed 
ShPi<ldr of Ldhor.* Subsequently, Mir Shah Abul Ma'ali was appointed Governor of 
Kahor. He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. Farhat therefbro 
joined Prince Akbar on his ariival in the Panjdb. 

After Akbar*s accession, Farhat was made dr of Kori’ah. He disting uish- 
M himself in the war with Muhammad Husain Mirza neai.’Ahmadab4d. When the 
Mirz4 wr.s brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused him a drink of water which he 
had .asked for; but Akbar gave him some of his own water, and remonstrated with 
Faihat for his cruelty. In the 19th year, he served in Bihar and waa made jdgirddr 
of Arah. In the 21st year (984,), Gajpatx (p, 400) devastated the district. Farhang 
Kh4n, Farhat a son, marched against him, hut was repulsed and slain. Farhat then 
moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met with the same fate 
{vide Ho, 80). 

146. Bu'mPKha'n, U8tad Jalab{(?), of Eflm^ 

lie is not raentioued in the Tabaqdt and the Mddeir, and but rarely in the 
Aklamdmak In the 20th year, he and Biiqf Khan (Ho. 60) and ’Abdurrabrndn 
Beg (Ho, 186) accompanied a pai’ty of Begums from Court on their road to Makkah. 
The party consisted of Gulbadan Begum, Salimah Sultan Begum, Ilfyi Begum, Gul* 
'azar Begum, Sultan Begmn (wife of Mirza ’Askari), Jmm Kulsum Begum (grand¬ 
daughter of Gulhadaii Begum), Gttjnar Agba (one of Mbar’s wives), BibI patiyah, 
BiM Sanv i Sahi and Sh4ham Agh4 (wives of Huma^mu), and Salhnah Klianum 

(daughter of Kluzr Khwaj ah). They left in 

Eumi Kh4ii has also been mentioned above (Ho, 111). 

147, Sama'tdi'Klia'D Qurghu'ji', Ho. 100 . 

He was a grandee of Huindynn. During the reign of Akbar, he reached the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabaqdt says, he was, in 1001, a 
Commander of 2000. In the same work, he is called a * 


^ Ahlamdmah I, 416. At the same 
time, Mir Babiis (Ho. 73) was appointed 
Fawjddr of tiie Piinj4k Mlrza Shah 
Sultan was made kmirit and Mihtar 
Jauhar, treasurer. 
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Humayun was on the 29th Miiharram, 
962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus on 
theSthpafar, when Bairdm arrived from. 
K4bul, was at Labor on the 2Tid Itabi* 
II, and at Sarhind, on the 7th Bajah. 





In tho beginning of the 6th yoav (middle of 968), he served in Malwnh under 
Adhani Kliiia (hTp. 19) and waS present in the battie of Sarangpnr, In the 9th year, 
& sic^nipaiii# Mohammad Qdsii^iKhan i Nlshapuri (No. 40) and pursued ’Abdiillali 
K!h4n ITahak (No. 14), In the ISfh year, he was ordered, together with Ashraf Khan 
Mir Mtinshi (No. 74), to go to Kantanhhur and suppress the disturbances created by 
MnY.a Muhaniinad Husain in Miilwah, Later, he held Arah.^ He joined at 

first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, ho went 
back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few years latet* 
His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbamdmah (III, 166) we see that he also served in the 2lst year 
under Khan Jahan (No. 24), and was present in the battle of Ag* MahalL In the 
80th year, he was in M41\vah and was ordered fo-Jpin the Dak’bin corps. IVo year^ 

later, hesfuyed under 8bih4b Kluin (No. 26) against Riyah Madhukar. 

148. Bh^'hheg Kha'n, son of Kdehak ^Alf Khdn of BadaldisKdn (No,. 

His name i.s not given in the Madsir and the 'fahaqdL Aimr Beg, aPan^adi 
under Shiihj ah an, appears to he his son. 

149. Mi'rzji'Husain Kha'n, brother of Mirza Najat KMn No. 
■142},. '■ 

150. Haki'm 2Sanbil, brother of Mirzd Muliammad Tabrb of Sabzwar. 

ZanhU means ‘ a basket/ In the list of the physicians ofthe Court, lower down, 

he is called Hakim Zanhil Beg. Badaoni says, he was a or personal 

attendant on the emperor.® 

151. Khuda'wand Kha'n i Bak’hini'. 

Iflmdawand Khan was a Nizamshahi Grandee. As Ins father was bom at Mash¬ 
had, Kfi. is often called MashkadL Ho was of course a ^SM’ah. 

. He was a man of imposing stature, and welbknown for his personal courage. 
When Khwajah Mirak of I^fahdn, who had the title of Chingiz Khan, was the Yakil 
of Mur tea Nizam Shdh, Kh, rose to dignity. He held several districts in Barar as 
jagir. The Masjid of Kohank*herah® was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Murfezd of Sahzwdr (No. 162) commanded the army of Barar, 

■ and Was no longer able to withstand palahat Khan Ohirgis in the Dak’hin, Kh. ac¬ 
companied M. Murtazd to Hindustan. Both were well received by Akbar, and Kh. 
was made a Commander of One Thousand, He received Pntan in Gujrdt as 

He was married to AbulfazTs sister, and died in the end of the 84th year, before 
the middle , of 998 {Baddoni 11, 872, where in the Tdrikhoi his death the word 
Bakldni must be written without a A). 


bad MSS., and Sah^iadril^, often altered to 
ShirdzL Other bad MSS. Bwnhat. 

• Kohanklierah lies iu West Bardr, in 
the district of Buidtinah. In Abulfiizra 
list of pai’ganahs in Sirkdr Talingdnah, 
there is one called Qirvdi i Mhuddwand 
Khun. 


Muasir has Awadk. At the 
outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, 
he was Jagudar of the Arab District 
Ill, 244). 

^ The Edit. Bibl. Indiea of Badaoni 
(III, 164) caib him wrongly KaMm 
Ztinal Zinal is the reading of 







4-1.3 

Once Abultel hadbvited se.iferal grandees, Khud^v-and among tliem. Tlie diste 
plfmed before Kh. contained fowls and game and diffeilnt kinds of vegetables, wbilst 
toe other guests had roast meat. He remarked it, took oifonce, antt went away. 
Although Akbar assured him that Abulfasl had treated him to fowls and game accoi-d- 
mg to a Hmd&fcdni custom, Kh. disliked AbtWal, and never went again to his house. 

‘Hence Dak hints are notorious in Hindiistan for stupidity.' 

' Tahaqdt pute Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, and .says that 

he diM in 095. The Maasir has 997. 

152. Mi'rza dah’Ali' Kha'n, son of Muhtarim Beg.. 

^ ^ He served m the 9th ye.w in Malwah during the espedition agaii).st 'Abdullah 

17th year, he served in the Gujrat war- under the 
Kliim l^Kaldn (Ko, 16). Two years later, he commanded an expedition against Qaaim 
Khan Kfed, who with a corps of Afghans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 
23rd year, he accompanied Shahbfe Khdn in the war with Rana. Pai-tab.® He then 
’ under Kh&u iA’zam {26th year) and in Bengal under Shalibaz Khan 

(egfe Ho. 134, p. 436). In the 30th year (993), he was present in the fight with Qnt- 

u near Mangalkot (Bardwail), In the 31st year, he was ordered to join Qasiin Khan 
(No. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Net long alter, in 996 (sWd year), he was 
killed m a fight with the Kashmiris who defeated an Imperial detachment under Sayyid 

Abdullah Khiin (No. 189). 

Badaom'y ill, p 326) 8ays, hewaaapoet. He places bis death in 996 . 

163. Sa'a'dat Mi'rza', son of Khizr Ehwtijah Khan (p. 365, note 2); 

164. Bhimal Kha n Chelah. ■ 

Chelah means ‘a slave.’ l!ho Tabaqdt says he was a Qurehi, or armour.bearer 

Of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a IIa2.m-{, and was no loiLmr 
alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the c,T,pture of Khwajah Mu’azzam. In the 20th 
year, he served in the wav agamstChandr Sen, during which Jalal Klnln (No. 213 ) 
had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid Ahmad (No. 91) aud SJiahbfc (No. 80) 
ill the expeditioij to Siwanrih. 

165. GM'zi'Kha n, a Sayyid from Tabife 

The Taba(iat calls him a Turkman, and «ays, he was dead in 1001. He served, 
in the 19th year with Mirziidah 'AM Khiin (No. 152) against Qasim Khiin Kasii. 

He may be the Shah Ghiwf Khan mentioned, below under No. 161. 

160. Fa zil Kha'xi, son of Khiin i Kalan (No. 16). 

■He W 08 mentioned above, on p. 322. 

167. Ma’ou^m Kha^n, son of Mu’m txddm Ahmad Farankhudi (No, 128). 

Ife is not to 1)0 confonuded with Ma’^ilm Khdn 1 Kabuli (p, 431, note). 

Ma ^im was made a Mazdri on the death of his father, and received Gha/ipiir 
as UiyxiL He joined Todar JMall in Bihar, though anxious to go over to the rolxds (p. 351). 


"" He is also callod Mtrzdd ’AH Kban. 
My tcrxt editmn has wrong Mirzd 'AH 
Aihan, For many M88. read 

yivm^l^Makntm. 


was r\ 


His father, Miihtarim Beg, 
grandee of Hmnaylin*s Court. 

^Generally called in the HHf^rics 
Edfid XiM, 







Foi allmvards, MiV^a Mnhavamad Hakfm, Akbar’s brother, tlxreatexied to'invado 
ibn Patijdb, md as the emperor had resolved to move persnynally against him, lyiah^iim 
thought it opportune to rebel. He seized Janapdr and drov^e away Tarson Khdifs 
men (Nq. 32)v As Akbar had known him from a child, h© was inclined to pardon 
him, provided he left Jaunpiir and accepted Awadh as tuyxlL This M. did; but he 
Continued to recruit, and when Shdli Qull Mahram and Eadah Bir J3ar had failed to 
I'lfbringliim to his sonsoss Shahbaz Khiin, on hearing of his conduct, detenninod to jj^inish 
him. The events of the expedition have boon related on p. 4(X>. 

After his defeat near Avvadh, M. thi’ew himself into the town; but as several 
' ^ebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his family with him. 
Ho applied to two Zainindfo for assistance j but tbo first robbed him of his 
vabiablc^s, and the latter waylaid him, and had it not been for a bribe, M, would not 
liftve oscapecL About this time one othis friends of the name of Maq^iid jomed him 
and supplied him with funds. M. collected men and Burprised and plundered the 
town of Bahraicli. Vazir Khan (Fo. 41) and othenj moved from Hajipdr against him ; 
but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muliammadahfid, ho resolved to 
sury)Hse Jaunpuv, when the tuyuldurs of the district marched against him. Being 
bard pressed, he applied to M. Az’z Kokab (Fo. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again 
pardoned hinx, and gave him the Parganalx Milisi, Sirkar Cbampdraii, as iti^i/uL But 
M. continued in a rebeiUoua attitude, and when M. *Aziz prepai’ed to punish him, he 
applied for leave to go to € 001 !. Ho arrived, in the 27tb. year, in Agrah, and was 
agjdn pardoned, chiefly at the reciuest of Akbar's mother. 

i3oon after, on going home one night from the DarMr, he was killed on the road. 
An enquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and people believed that Akbav 
had connived at the iniirder. Compare with this the fate of Fosn 61 and 62, two 
oilier Biaar rebels. 

158. Tolak Khn>% Qu'cM'ii. 

Tolak coiQiucncod to serve under Balxir, He joined Humayun on his rotiim 
from Forsia* When the emperOr had seized oa Kabul, and M. Kamraii came near the 
,iowii under the mask ot'friendship, many of Humaydn^H gxandee^^ over to him, 
and the emperor was obliged to retreat northwards to Zahak ( ) and Bamiyan, 

where bo hoped to find faithful officers. He scut, however, Tolak and several others 
to Kabul, to bring him coiixit information, but Tolak alone returned. 3/or his faith-. 
Mness he was nnxde Q 

Tolak accompanied Humayuu to India. After the emperor’s death he belonged 
to tliowo who supported the yonug Akbar, and was instrumental in the capture at a <lin- 
ner party of Mir Shah Abnl Ma'ali. Afterwards', T. went to Kabul, where he lemaiiiccl 
for along time. In the 7th year of Akbar’s reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by fclio 
young and hasty GIiam Kban, son of Muifim Khan (Fo. 11), who was in charge of 
Ivabul. Tolak jnanaged to cscapo, and went to Bdba Khatun, bJs jag:av ccdlcctin^ 
men to take revenge on Ohaiu. A favourable opportimlty presented itself^ when Ghani 
one day b.id left Kabul fo a place called Khwajab Sayyardu (to 
waylay a caravan from Balkb; Ho was just feasting with his companions, wbou 
To^’tk KhanfelTupon thorn. Oham, who was drunk, wa,s cauglxh and Tolak mai'ched 
to Khwajah A w^h ( a place two kos di.stant from Kabxd. But he 


' ; 


¥!krif 








was opposed l)y feU ‘Bag (Mmim’s brother) and his son Abaliath (called wi*ongly 
Abdul Fatk, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani go. Ghani immediately 
collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared himself to go to Hindiistan. Ghani 
oveHook him near the Ab i Ghorband, and killed Babfi. Quchln and several other 
relations and fiiends of Tolak. Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut 
their Way through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak a jaglr 
in Milwah, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28fch year, T. served under the Khan Khanan (No. 29) in M^lwah and 
Gtyrat, and defeated Sayyid Daulat in Kambhait. He distinguished himself in the. 
fight-a with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) in the conquest of Eahtosoh. 
In the 3 »)th year, he was attached to the corps which under M. "Aziz Kokah was to bo 
se^jt to the Dakhin. Htfving indulged in slander during the disagi'eement between 
M. "Aziz Kokah and Shihdbuddin, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent 
to Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

169. Khwa'jah Shamsuddi^n Khawa'fi'. 

Khmodfi means ‘ coining from Khawdf," which is a district and town in Khu¬ 
rasan. Our maps have ‘ Khaff’ or * Khaf," due west of Harat, between Bat. 60® and 61 • 
According to the MwjamuUmlddn, “ Khaw4f is a lai-ge town belonging [at the time 
the author wrote] to the revenue district of Nishdpur. Near it lies on one side 
Bushanj which belongs to the distinct of Harat, and on the other Ziizan. Khaw 4f con¬ 
tains one hundred villages and three towns (SaDj4K, Sira wand, and Kharjard),” Amm 
Hazi in. his excellent I£afl XgltM says that the district of Khawaf is tamons foi'. the 
kings, ministers, and learned men it has prodnced. The dynasty called, Al i Huzfiflar^ 
of whom seven kings ruled for 69 years over Faris and ShhAz/ wore KhawdfiB. The 
author of the ZalcMratulkhawdnin says that the people of Khaw4f were known to bo 
bigoted Sunnis. ‘When Shah ’Abbas i pafawi, in the beginning of his reign, came to 
Khawaf; be forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary with Shfahs, tlie coin- 
panions of the Prophet {sahh i ^ihdbah) ; but as the people refused to do so, he bad 
setenty cff the principal men thrown down from a Masjid. Although then no' one 


^ They sucGuinbed to Timur. The 
Histories disagree regarding the length 
of their reign, some give 67 yeai‘s, from 
A. H. 741 to 798. ^ 

Amin RAzl mentions aUo several learn¬ 
ed men and vazirs besides those men¬ 
tioned in the Mujam^ and relates some 
anecdotes illustrating the proverbial saga¬ 
city and qiiick-wittedness of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Khaw4f, 

The number of Khawdtls ia the service 
of the Mughul emperors was consider¬ 
able. One is mentioned below. No. 347, 
The MUvHsir has notes on the following,— 
Mirza Tzzafc (under Jahangir) 5 Mirz4 
Ahmad, and Mu"tamid Khan Muhammad 
p4Hb (under Sbabjahaa); Sayyid Amir 
Kb4n, Shaikh Mir, Khwijah Mir Kha- 


wafi ^alabat Kh4n, "In4yat Kh4n, aud 
Mu 9 t'ttfb llhan (under Aurang/ib). The 
lists of grandees in the Fddishmn dmah 
mention several other Khawafis. In later 
times we have the name of "Abclurrazzaq 
piraqam uddaulah Auraug4b4di, who w^aa 
murdered in 1171. His ancestor, Mir 
Kamaluddin Kbawafi, had served under 

For Mhauodjiy some MSS. have Jikdfi* 
The Historian Muhammad Hashiixi 
KLi4fI Kluin has also been supposed to 
be a Klmwafi, though it must be observed 
that geographical titles are rare. There are 
a few, as Eumi Khan, Oluj^min Khdn^ 
MabM Khdn, The authors of the P4- 
disliahiiamab and the MuAsir never usd 
the form JLhdXi* 




Wiis covtVtTtod, (ih(‘.Kliawiiiis avo now at^ wtauch Blira»h« as they \vor(j temerly bigoted 
'SlUUlTS.-'"' ' ' . ■ 

libwajuh Sbain^ucldm was the son of ’Khw/ijah ’Ab\ nddui, wbo was a inQ,ii inucb 
respected in Khaw/if, Shams accompanied Miizaffar Khan (No. kis coiintryimin, 

■ to Bill fir and BtogaL At the ontbreak of the MilitiU'y Kevolt, he was caught by the 
rebels, and Ma’^um i Kabuli hrid him tortured with a view of getting money out of 
kirn. Shams was half dead, w'hon at the request of ’Arab Bahadur ho was let off* and 
pdaced undenv Arab’s charge, who lay under ohligations to him. But Sliarns dudod 
bis vigilance^ and fled to Singram, Eajah of K’harak])dr (BlharJ.^ As the roads were 
all bold by the rebels. Shams could not make his way to the Imperial army. He collectod 
men, attacked the rebels, and carried of* some of their cattle; and w^heii some time 
attor'dissensions broke out among the mutineers, he found Bieans to escape; Akbar 
received him with every distinction, and appointed him,' in the same year (2(Jth), to 
snpedutehd the building of .Fort Atak on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp 
■..then was.*' 

After this, Shams was for some time Diwau of Kabul. In the 30th year, when 
Quiy Khan (No. 42) nftm* the death of Qasini (No. 50) was made pubakdar 

of Kabul, Shams -was made Diwan of the empire ikul), vice Qalij.® When 

Akbar, in the 4lj3rd year/after a residence of fourteen years in the Panjdb, luovod to 
Agrah, to proceed to the Bak'hin, the Begums with Prince Khurram (Shabjahan) were 
left in Labor, and Shams was charge of the Fanjab, in Which otiice ho con- 

thmed, iificr Akbtvr’s mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begums to Agrah. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45th year (1008), Thedhmily vault wdueh ho had 
built near Baba Hasan Abdiil having been used for other purposes (p^ 425), he was 
buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which be had built, and which to his honour 
Wim caU*4 


^ Singrarn later fought with Shahbaz 
Klikn (No. BOj, and ceded Fort Malida. 
TJAOugh he never went to Court, ho ro- 
jnaiued in sidnnission to the Imperial 
go\eraors of Bihar and Bengal. In the 
lirst year of Jahangir’s reign, Jahangir 
Quit Klian Lalah Beg, governor of Bihar, 
sent a corjjs ogjainyt Siugnim, who was 
killed in a fight. Ilibsson turned Muka,in- 
naavlan, and received the name ‘ llajiih 
Hoivafziin,’ was confirmed in his zamiii- 
daris, and reached unuer Jahangir the 
dignity of a Commander of Fifteen 
HuiidreJ. Under Shahjalirm, he served 
with i\Ialui)>at Khan in Balkh, agailist 
Jbnjar Bingh Butuielab, in the siege of 
Parendah, and vva.y at his death in 104:4 
a Coiniriander cf Two Thousand. His 
son, llajab Bihniz served in Qaiuiahar, 
in the war het\ve(?n Auraugzib and 8b/ih 
iShnJa’, and di;d,.ingufs}jed himself iii the 
second eonfpicist of l\alumuu (4fch year oi 
Aurang’/ib), Rtijali Ikliniz (IuhI in the 
8th year of Aur. nigzib’s reign,- Vide 
iT'oceedings, Asiatic Ksocicly, Bengal, for 


December, 1870. 

^ The atithot of the .Ma4sir re pouts 
AbulfazTs otynudog3 of the no.me'Ahik,’ 
which was given on p. J74, note. Mo 
also says that some derive it iVoui the 
KiiidL//4aX:, prevention, a bar, “ because 
Hindn.s will not go beyond tlie Indus.” 
But there is no iostauco on record that, 
Hindds ever did object to cross the In- - 
dus. Bhagwan Das, Man Snigli, and 
others, were governors of Kabul and 
J^abulistan, and had their Hiiipii(.9 there; 
anil during the veiga of SluLhjahau, the 
i.iajpitts distinguished t]iem.«elves in the 
con(|iiest of Balkh and the siogo of Qtra- 
dalmr. 

Abulfazl’.s etymology is also doubtful; 
for in the Akbavnaiyiah (II, 302 ) he men¬ 
tions the name ‘ Atak’ long before flic 
building of the Fort * (III, 315 ) . 

® The twelve Diwtins, w^ho in .10(»3 
had deen appointed to the 12 Oubalns, 
were under his orders. Kul Is 

the sam.^ Vaiiv i A’///, or Vuzir i 
Mnitiiqt or merely Vuzir, 





^ He is said to bavo l)een a man of simple manners, honest and faitliful, and practical 
in transacting business. 

Like Shaikb k'arid i Bukhdrl (No. 99), wkom he in manj respects resembles, he 
died childless, 

His brother, Khwajah Miimin Khawafi, was made, op his death, l)iv/an of the 
Panjab. Mdmin’a son,'Abdul Khaliq, was a favourite of A 9 af Jfhau IV. , (p. 869). 
He was killed by Mahdbat Khan, when A^af had been removed by Maliabat from Port 
Afak and i'lnprisoned, 

160. JagatSicgh, eldest of Edjalx Mdn Sing (No, 80), 

Kunwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under MirrA Ja'far A^af Khan 
(No. 98) against Rajah Bjlsii, zaniindar of Mau and Pafhan (NiirpuT, N. E., Panjdb). 
In the 44th yeai’ (1008), when Akbar moved toMAlwah, and Prince Salim (Jahangir) 
was ordered to move against BdnA Amr Singh, Man Singh was called from Bengal, and 
Jagat Singh was o .dored to go to Bengal m ndih of his father. While still at Agrah, 
he died from excessive drinking Regarding J. S.'s daughter, vide p. 810 and No. 175. 

Mahd Sing, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His youth and in- 
experience inclined the Aighans under ^Ijsman and Shujawal Khan to attack him. 
They deleated him 'and PaHAb Singh, son of R^jah Bhagwan Das, (No. 336), near 
Bhadrak in Opsa (46th year). Man Singh hastened to Bengal, and after defeating 
in 1009 the Afghans near Sherpur Atai, between Shiiirf (Sooree) in Blrbhum j\nd 
Murshidilbad, Teoovered Lower Bengal and Orisa. * ' * 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

1^1. Naqi^b Kha'n, son of Mir ^AbdtiUatif of Qazwin. 

Naqih KMn is the title of Mir Ghidsuddiu AH. His family belongs to the 
Saifi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunnx tendencies. His 
grandfather Mir Yahya was ‘a xvell known theologian and philosopher, who had 
acquired such extraordinary proficiency in the knowledge of history, that he was ac¬ 
quainted with the date of every event whi^h had occtuTed from the establishment of the 
Muhammadan religion to his own time.* 

* In the opening of his career, Mh* Yahyd was patronized by Shah Tahmasp 
i pafawi, who called him Tahya Ma'^iiin,' and was treated by the king with such 
distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poison hk pat¬ 
ron s mind against him, by representing that he and his son, Mir 'Abdullatif, were the 
loading men among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at Iasi prevailed so far as to induco 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbdijdn, to order Mir Tahya and his son, 
together with their families, to be impmoned at Isfahan. At that time, hk second 
gon, Ald-uddaulah was in Azarbdijan, and sent off a special messenger to convey this 
intelligence to his father. Mir Yahya being too old and infirm, to fly, accompanied 
the king s mossengor to l^falian, and died there, after one year and nine months, iu 
A, H. 962, at tiio age of 77 years.’^ 


exempt, probably Irona losing 
hfe and property for hi.s attachment to 
Sunnism. 

' * Mir Yahya is the autlior of a lus-, 


torical coinpendium, calkKl 
ri/ch, composed in 1541. Tide Elliot's 
Bibl. Index to the Bistorians of Indiiw 
p. 12:9. His second son 'Alniiddaulah 






' * Mir *Ab^aHatilVhow 0 ver^ on receipt of bi« brotKer^s oommuiiioation, 

fled to Oilan/ mid afterwards at the invitation of the eHi)wror Hinn^yfin went tb Huv. 
flustfin, and arrived at Court with his family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. 
By him he was received with great kindness and consideration, and appointod. in the 
second year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew nob how to read 
and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes of H4h2. The Mir 
was a man of great elcMjuence and of excellent disposition, and so moderate in hm re¬ 
ligious senthnents/ that each party used to revile him for his mdiftei’once/ 

‘When BairAm Khiri had incurred the displeasure of tiie emperor and had left 
Agnih and proceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it was supposed, of exciting a 
relielljon in the Pahjab, the emperor sent the Mir to him, to dissuade him from such an 
open Inmch of Melity to Ms sovereign.' 

Mir ’Abdullatif died at Sikri on the 5th Kajab, 981,* and was buried at Ajmfe 

near the Bargah of Mir Sayyid Husain KMng-Buwar. 

’Abduilatif had several sons. The foUoiving are mentioned—*!. Nac[ib KhAn j 
2. QuTuar Khan; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed in 984 at Pathpur by 
a iaU ironx his horse while playing hockey with the eyni>€ror (Bad. II., 2d0). J'or 
Qamar Ivh^n, wiZe JHo. 24S. 

iTaqib Khan arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his accession was 
still in the Fanjab (ABam, II., 23), and soon became a personal friend of the emper¬ 
or (IL, 281). In the 10th year, bo conveyed Akbar s jmidon to Khan Zam/xn, for 
whom Muu’^hn Khan had interceded (IL, 281). In the 18th year, accompnuied 
the emperor on the forced march to Patan and Ahmaddbad (p. 435, note), and in the 
foliowiTig year to Patna. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in tlie expedi¬ 
tion to Idar (III., 165), and was sent in the following year to Malwali or Gi^vat, after 
ilie appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After th^ outbreak ol the Military 
Eevolt in Bengal, K. with his brother Qainar Khan sawed under Todaiv Mail and 
f’adiq Khan in Bihtr against i Kabuli (III,, 2ir3). In the 26th year, he 

received the dtle of A^/6 Though during the reign of Akbar, he did not 


wrote under the political name of Kdini, 
and is the author of the Nafdls ul Ma* 
Mr, Vi * tai&kirah* or work ou Htemture. 
Badkoni (III,, 97) says he composed a 
Qa^idah in w'hich, according to the man¬ 
ner of Shf abs, he abused the companions 
of the Propheti and the Sunnis,, and 
among the latter his fothor and elder 
brother ('Abdullatit), whom he used to 
Aqd, as he had been his 
teacher. But the verse in which he cursed 
his relations is ambiguously worded. 

8omd fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death 
two years earlier. 

" The MSS. of the Madsir havo 
; «o also BadAonl, U c. 

* He was the first that taught Ak¬ 
bar the principle of gulh i ktd, * neace 
with fdl, the Persian term which Abul- 
Ihzl so often uses to describe Akbar’s 
plicy of toleration. Abnlfazl [Akh(x/rn, 


II., 23) says that ^Abdullatif was acdnsed 
in Persia of being a Sunni and in Hin- 
ddstkn of being a Shl'ah. 

« Elliot has by mistake 971. The 
TMhh of his death in and 

Baddoni (HI., p. 99) fakhr i dl i 
Yd^Sin,* the pride of the descendants of 
Y&sin (the Prophet)’=F'981, if the long 
alifbx dl be not counted 2, but 1, ^ ; 

^ Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, 
says in the Taxhircfst ul Umard that iho 
title was conferred onNaqlb 10An in tho 
25fch year for his gallant coTidudt in 
repelling a night attack made by 
Kh4n i K/ibnll on the Imperialists under 
Todar Mall and pMiq Kh4n. This night 
attivck is related in the Akbarndtmk 
(HI., 293). The fight took place in the 
26th year, near Hya; but Abnlfazl says 
nothing of Naqib's ‘ gallant conduct ;* he 
does not even mention his name. 
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nse above tbe rank of a Hazd^i, he possessed great infliienoe at Court. He was 
Akbar’s reader, and superintended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, men¬ 
tioned ou p. 104. Several portions of the 2’aVfH i Alfi also (p. 106) are written 
bjr him. , ' 

Naqib had an uncle of the name of Qnzf Tsa, who had come from Irnti to Akbar’s 

Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Glum Khan (ujitfo No. . 756 ). Akbar 

maiTied the latter to Sakinah Banu Begum, sister of Mirza Muhammad Hakim (Akbar’s 
half-brother); and as Naqfb Khfin, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi Tsa had ex¬ 
pressed a dying v ish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. Thus 
two of Naqib’s cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the accession of Jahangir, N. was made a Commander of 1600 {Tazwk, p. 12). 
He died m theOtli year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) at Ajmir, and wa,s buried at 
the side of his wife within the enclasure of Mu’in i Chishti’s tomb {Twzuk, p. 129). His 
wife was a daughter of Mir Mahmdd, Munski ulmamilik, who had been for twenty- 
five years in Akbai-’s service (Badaoiu III., 321). 

Naqib’s son, ’Ahdullatff, was distinguished for his acquirements. He was married 
to a daughter of M. Yiisuf Khdn (No. 35), and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that he knew 
the seven volumes of the HiiuzaUfpcifd by heart. Jahangir, in his Memoirs, praises 
him for his remarkable memory, and Badaoni, who was Naqib’s school fellow and friend, 
says that no man in Arabia or Per.sia was as proficient in history .as Naqib. Once on 
being asked how many pigeons there were in a particular flock theu flying, ho 
responded instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mi'r Murtaza' Kha'u, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murteza Khan was at first in the service of ’Adil Shah of Bijapdr.- Murtaza 
Nizam Shdh called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military Governpr of Barar, 
and later Amirul Uniard, He successfully invaded, at Nizdm Shah's order, ’Adil 
Shah s dominions. But Nizam Shah suff’ered from insanity, and the government was 
left in the hands of his Vakil, Shah Quli flalabat Klian; and as he reigned absolutely, 

several of the nobles, especially the itifyaWd/'s of Barar, were dissatisfied, falabat Khdn 
being bent on ruining them, Mir Murtazd, Khudawand Khdn (No. 161), Jamshed 

0.92 to Ahmadnagar. .yaidbab Khdn and 
Shdbzddah Mirdu Husain surprised them and routed them. Mir Murtazd lost all his 
property, and unable to resist paldbat Khan, he went with Khudawand Khdn to Ak- 
bar, who made him a Commander of One Thousand. 

M. M distinguished himself under Shdh Murad in the Dak’hin invasion. When 
Ahmadnagar, fiidiq Kh4n (No. 43) remained iu Mahkar (South Banlr), 
an . .in rhchpiir, to guai-d the conquered districts. During hi.s stay there, 
e managed to take possession of Port Gavvil, near riichpur (43rd year, 1007) 
persuadmg the oommandei-s Wajihuddin and Biswas Rmi, to enter Akbar’s service.’ 

IV *'^’'1 " 1 himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under .Prince 

DanyM, aM received a higher Matifdb, as aldo a flag and a naqqdmh. 

i ’r Tvv*".’’® eoufounded with the learned Mir Murtaza Sharif 

III 279 " Murtaza mentioned by Badaoni, 

67 



103 Sharnsi', son of Klian i A’zain Mirzd Kokali (No. 21). 


meiitioTiod above on pp. 327 and 328. At the end of Akbav’s foigriv 
Shamsi^ was a Commander of Two Tbouaaricl. 

lii the third year of Jahangir*s reign, he received the title of Jahangir QuliKhan, 
vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan Lalah Beg, Governor of Bihar, and was 
sent to Giijrat iis ndih of his father. Mirza ’Aziz had been nominally appointed Govern- 
nor of that ^i^nbah; but as he had given the emperor offence, he was detained at 
Court, Subsequently Shainsi wtis made a Conamauder of Three Thousand, and Gover¬ 
nor of Jaunpiir, Whilst there, Piince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared hiinself to march on Patna, sending 'Abdullah Khan Eirnz-Jang and Kajah 
Bbiiu in advance towards Ilahabad. On their arrival at Chausa, Shamsi left Jaun- 
piir, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor of the ^ubah of I14h4bad; 

On. Shahjahan's accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain his Man^ab. 
A short time after, he was appointed to Surat and Junagadh, vice Beglar Khan. 
He died there in the 6th year of Shahjahan’e reign (1041). 

Shamsi s son, B.ahiAm, was made by Shabjabdn a Commander of 1000, 600 hox’se 
{Fddislidhn. I., b., 309), and appointed to succeed his father. Whilst in Gujrat, ho 
built a place called after him Bahrdmjpwrah. He died in the 18tli year of ShdhjaHan’s 
reign (Pddukd/in. IL, p. 733). 

164. Mi^r Jama'luddPn Htisain, an Injii Sayyid. 

Prom a remark in the Wa^^df it appears that a part of Slilrtiz was called litjtl * 
vide Journal, Asiatic Speioty, Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mir Jamaliiddia Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shfraz, who trace their descent 
to Q{isiin arras! ibn i Hasan ibn i Ibrahim Tabatiba i Husiiinl, ' Mir Shah Mahmdd 
and M.ir Sliah Ahu Tiuah, two later members of this renowned family, Were appointed 
diiringtbe reign of Shah TahTn4spi ^'afawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shamsuddin Asadullali of Shushtar, the fii'st as Shaikhul Islam of Persia, and 
the second as Qazf-Iquzat, Alir Jam/iluddin is one of their cousins. 

Mir JainMuddin went to the Dakiiin, the kings of which had frequently inter¬ 
married Avith the Injiis. He afterwards entered Akhar s service, took part in the 
Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of Patau (p. 396). Later he was sent to 
Bengal. At the outbreak of the Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar {Akhamdma/i, 
HI, p. 265). In the 30th year (993), he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A’z^wn Khan (No. 21) on his expedition to Ga(J.ha and 
Raisin {Akharn. HI., 472). In the 36th year, he had a jtiglr in Malwah, and served 
under A’zam Khan in the Dak’hin. His promotion to the rank of aHazaritook place 
in the 40th year. When in the 45Ih year the fort of Asir had been conquered, ’Add 
Shah, king of Bijapiir wished to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Akbar, and 
offered his daughter to Piince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar despatched the Alir in 
1009 {Akbam. III., 846) to the Dak’hin. But the marriage only took place in 1013, 
near Patau. After this, accompanied by the Historian Pirishtah, he went to Agrah, 
in order to lay before the emperor * such presents and tribute, as had never before come 
from the Dak’bin.* 

. ^ Shamsi hdiXiMiv^yiekiiQVLiox Sham>st(ddin, 
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At the end of A]d>ar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three Tliomand. Hav¬ 
ing been a favorite of Pnnce Salim, he was promoted after the Prince’s accession to 
the post of a Chabar-llazari, and receive 1 a naqqdrah and a Hag; When Khusrau 
rebelled, the Mir received the order to effect an understanding by offering Khusrau the 
kingdom of Kabul with the same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, Ak^ 
bar’s brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent; and when he was 
subsequently made a pnsoner (p. 414) and brought before bis father, Hasan Beg 
(Ko. 167J, Khusrau’s principal agent, told Jahangir that all Amfrs of the Court 
were implicated in tlie rebellion; Jamaluddin had only a short time ago asked him 
(Hasan Beg) to promise him an appointment as l^anfkazdH, The Mfr got pale 
and confused, when Afirza ’Aziz Kokah (No, 21) asked the emperor not to listen to 
such absurdities; Hasan Beg knew very well that be would have to suffer death and 
therefore tried to involve others ; he himself (’Aziz) was the chief conspirator, and 
ready as such to undergo any punishment. Jahangir consoled the Mfr, and appointed 
him afterwards Oovornor of Bihar. In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of 
'Azadnddaulah. On this occasion, he presented the emperor a dagger, inlaid with 
precious stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at Bijapdr. 
At the top of the handle, he had a yQW.ow ydqut fixed, perfectly pure, of the shape of 
half'an egg, and had it sun*ouuded by other ydqdts and emeralds. The value was 
estimated at 50,000 Rujiees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him olf, because he was too old, allowing him four 
thousand rupees The highest rank that he had reached, was that of 

a brevet Panjhazari with an acitual command of Three Thousand and Five Hundred. 
In 1023, at the eighteenth anniversary of Jahangir’s ac<jession, he presented the em¬ 
peror a copy of the great Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang i Jahdngtri, of which 
he was the compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.* 

After having lived for some time in Bahraich, Mir Jamal returned to Agrah, 
where he died. 

• Mir Jamdluddin had two sons. 1. Mir Aminuddin. He served with his father, 
and married a daughter of 'Abdurrahm Kli^n Khanan {No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mir Bus&rmiddin. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, hrother’s 
son of Ibrahim Khan Path-Jang (Niu- Jahda’s brother). Jahfingir made him Govor- 
nor oi Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince Shahjahan during his rebellion. On 

Shalijahan’s accession, he was made a Commander of 4000, with 3000 horse, received 
a present of 60,000 Rupees, and the title of Murtax,d Khdn. Ho was also made 
Governor of T’hat’hah, where he died in the second year (1039). 


Mir Husam’s sons—1. (^imijdmudda'ultth . . Ho was made Dlwan of Shah Shnja’ 
in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor of Orisd with a 
command of 1600, and 500 horse. He died in the end of the same year. 2. Nurullah. 
^Je IS mentioned in the Pdduhdhndmah (I., b., p. 312) as a Commander of Niue 


Hundred, 300 horse. 


_ ‘ Regarding the iJahdnqirL 

vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 


1868, pp. 12 to 15, and 65 to 09. 





165. ^ayyidRa'ju*, of Bdrha. 

JIiKtorians do not say to which of the four divisions p. S91) of the Barha 

dan liaju boiop^s, 

Ho served in tho 21st 3 "ear, under Matt Singh, and in the 2vSt}i year, under 
Jaganndth (No, 69), against the Eana. While eerring under the latter, Raju 
commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgaph, and successfully conducted an 
expedition against a detachment of the Ran a's troops. In the 30th year, Jagann4th 
and R4jii attacked the Ban in his residence ; but he escaped. 

Later, Raju served under Prince Muriirl, Governor of Mahvah, whom, in the 36th 
year, he accompanied in the war with Rajah Madhukar ; but as the Prince was 
ordered by Akhar to return to Maiwab, Eaju had to lead the expedition. In the 
40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. Once the enemies surprised the 
Imperialists, and did much damage to their„cattle. Rajii attacked them, but was killed 
in the fight together with several of his relations (1003 A. H. ). 

166. MPr Shari'f i A'mulP. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on p. 176. In 
the 30th year, (993) Prince Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul died, and the country 
was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed Arnhi and padr of the new pro¬ 
vince, In the following yea.r, he served under Man Singh in Kfibul. In the 36th year/ 
he was appointed in the same oapaxuty, though with more extensive powers, to Bih^r 
and Bengal. In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as aqtd'^ and the Parga-nah of 
Mohan near Lak’hnau as tu'^uL During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three ThoiUiand. He 
w«s buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers were found ; 
his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and clients, who had to refund 
him six months • wages per annwm, 

Jahiingir in his memoii’s p, 22) praises him very much. 

The Tahaqdt says, ' Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. He is well 
acquainted with ^iifism, and is at present (1001) in Bihar.* 

rm n t i . - 1- . — n 

Note on the Nuqttiwiah Sect ^ 

It was mentioned above (p. 177) that Mir Sharif spread in India doctrines which 
resembled those of Mahmud of Basakhwiin/ The curions sect which Mahmud founded, 
goes by the name ^iMahmMv^ah^Qx WdhidhjaJiy ox Nnqtatvi^ahy or Urmnd? Mohmxxdi 

Dabistan (p, 374) and Shea and Trojer’a 
Translation have Aiasajivdn^--^tji shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

® Tho name nnq^moi was evidently 
iised by Badaoni, though the MSS. 
Iroin which the Bibl. Indica^ edition was 
printed, have ISdbati^ which was given 
on p, 176. For Umandi Shea’s transla¬ 
tion of the Dabistan has Inland } but lvo| 
(umand) is, no doubt, the plural of 
ainin. 


* The Lucknow edition ot the Akhar- 
ndmah (III., p. 629) says ho was made 
at the same time a Commander of Pour 
Thousand. This must be a mistake, be¬ 
cause Alir Sharif was at d ahangfr s ac¬ 
cession a Commander of 2500 {Tuzukt 

p.22). 

® Badaoni (Ed. Bibl. Indica) has 
JBasakJiwdn ; the MSS. of the Maasir 
Basdkhwdn (with a long pennjtima) 
and on other places Basdkhdn, without 
a w: the Calcutta edition of the 
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called iiimself »■ WdUd, or ‘the individual,’ and professed to be the Imdm 

Mahdf, whose appeaiance on earth ushers in the end of the world. Aceording 
to the Calcutta edition ofthe Dabistdn and Shea’s Translation, he lived about 600 A. II.; 
hut the MSS. of the JVIaasir have A. H. 800, which also agrees with Badaoni’s 
statement that Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found munerous adhe¬ 
rents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah ’Ahbaa i Mdzi,* who killed them or 
drove them into exile. 

Mahmud had .forced into liis service a passage from the Qorau (Sur. XYII., 81), 
'asd an ^ab’asaka rahhuka maqdman mahmudan, ‘ Penidventure thy Lord will raise 
thee to an honorable {mahmud) station/ He maintained that the human body 
had since its creation been advancing in purity, and tiiat on its reaebing a 
liigher degree of perfection, ‘Mahmud'would arise, as indicated in the from 

the Qoran, and with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad would come to an 
end. IJo taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of every thing 
w as the nuqfah i khdh^ or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, and fi’oni these the 
animals, arose. The term 7mqtak i hhdk has given rise to them name Nuqtawh. 
Eor other of Mahmud s tenets, Shea's translation of tho Habistan, voL III., pp. 
12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmuds doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, whose leanings 
towards the‘man of the inillenraum,' transmigration of souls, &o., have been mou- 
tioned above, and Mir Sharit i Amuh could not have done better than propounding the 
same doctrine at Court, and pointing to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the 'A'lam A'rai Sikandai-i, as the Mud^dr says, mentions Mir Sha¬ 
rif i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, the 7th year of Shah 'Abbas 
i Mazi's reign, the astrologers of the age predicted, in consequence of certain very 
inauspicious conjunctions, the death ot a great king, and as this prediction was uni¬ 
versally referred to Shah 'Abbas, Jalaluddm Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon 
as the greatest astronomer of the period, proposed that Shah 'Abbas should la}- aside 
royalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction was expected to last, and 
that a criminal who had been sentenced to death, should sit on the throne. This ex¬ 
traordinary expedient was everywhere approved of; the criminals threw lots, and 
Yusuf the quiver-maker, who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwish Khusrau 
of Qazwin, was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then 
killed. Soon after, Barwlsh Khusran was hanged. His ancestors bad been well- 
but he was a dervish, and though he had been wise enough never to speak of 
his Nuq^awi^ah belief, he wa.s known as one of the sect, and. was accordingly killed. 
So also Mir Say^id Ahmad ot Kaslian, whom Abbas killed with his own sword. 
Among his papers treatises were found on the Nuqtah doctrine, and also a letter 
addressed to him by Ahulfazl in Akbar s name. Mir Sharif i jVmuliaffoodj>oet (^nd 
the head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fed from Astrdhdd to Kmdmtdn, 

Kegardmg the last sentence, the author of tho Jfadm* reniarks that it involve.s 
^ anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when Akbar was at Di'palpur in 
Iwah ; and besides, Sharif i Amuli was mentioned in no Tazkirah as a poet. 


' ( who passed a- I give to Sh4h ’Abbas I. of Persia, the 

way, IS the epithet which Historiivns I contemporary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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107, Hasan Beg [Kha'n i Badakhshi'] ^tJmariM 

Haeaiv waa a good soldier. In the S4th year, Akbar, alter his stay in Kasli- 
tnir, tiiarched to IZdbulistan, and passed through th^ district ot Fak hali, ‘ which is 35 
km long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. In Paklxali, Sultan Husain Khan 
i Pakdialiwal (No. 301) paid his respects. This Zam^ndfir belonged to the desoeucl- 
ants of the Qarlyghs ( ),; whom Timur on his return from India to Tmin 

had left in Pak’hali as garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, 
Sultan Husain Khdn withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pak’hail (Akbarndm cih III, 591, 698). He speedily subdued the district, In 
the 3otli year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at Court, SultaTi Husain Khau 
again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan Na 9 xrnddin, and drove away Hasan Beg s 
men. But soon after, he had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan 
was made a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangiish, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of Kabul, receiving 
Fort liohtas^ (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In tbe beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul ,to Court, On his 
way, at Mat'hurdr (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusrau, who had fled from 
Agrah on Sunday, the 8th 7A Hajjah, 1014,® From disti'ust as to the motives ot the 
emperor which led to his recall Irom Kabul, or from the innate wickedne,ss of Badakli- 
shis,” he joined the Pidnce with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received the 
title of Khan B4b4, and got the management of all affaire. Another officer who attached 
himself to Khusrau, was /Abdurrahim, Diwan of Labor, After tho defeat near 
Ehaironwal on the Biah,^ the Afghans who were with the Prince, advised him to 
retreat to the Eastern provinces of the empire ; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to 
Kabul, which, be said, had alwa 3 ^s been the starting-place of the conquerors of India; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Kohtas, which were at the Prince's 
service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But before he could reach Bohtas, 
Khusrau was oaptured on the Chanab. On the 3rd f afar 1015, the I^nce, Hasan 
Bt'g, and ’Abdurrahim, were taken before dah^ngir in the Bagh i Mfrza Kamran, a 
villa near Labor, Khusrau himself, according to Chingiz’s law (bettorah i Chingni), 
with his hands tied and fetters on bis feet. Hasan Beg after making a useless attempt 
to inorlmiiiate others (p. 461), was put into a cow-hide, and ’Abdurrahim into a don¬ 
key’s skin, and in this state they were tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. 


, ^ Badakhsld is the adjective formed 
from Badakshdnt as KdsM from Bash- 
dn. The words Shaikh ’Umariteveio 
, he taken as an adjective fonned like 
A: i AkharshdM, Jahdngh'i, &c,, which we 
' find after the names of several grandees. 
Th us Shaikh * Umari would mean ‘ be¬ 
longing to the servants of Shaikh ’Umar,’ 
and this explanation is rendered more 
probable by the statement of historians 
that Hasan l^eg belonged to the JBdba- 
ridni or ‘ nobles of Babar’a Court.’ 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called 
JImam Beg. Thus in the Tuzuh, p. 


25, ff.; Bddishdhn. I, p/ 306 ; Akhanu 
111,598. 

Generally spelt The fort in 

Bihar is spelt without though 

both are iden tical. 

® So t]\e Timck. Tlie 3£adsir has the 
20l:h, instead of the 8th. MSS, continu¬ 
ally confound ar\d But 

Jahdngir on his pursuit reached Hodal 
on the 10th Zi Hej jah, and tho Titauk 
is correct. 

* Fide jp. 414, note. There is another 
Bhairouwal between Wazlrabad and Bidl- 
ko^, south of the Chanab. 
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*As cow'.hides sooner dry ttan don key-skin h/H asan died after a few hours from 
auilboation; but 'Abdurrahim was a(i;er 24 hours still alive, and received, at the 
request of several courtiers, free pardon/ The other accomplices and the troopers of 
Khusrau wore impaled ; their corpses were aiTan<^ed in a double row along tlio road 
which loads from the Bagh i Mirza Kamran to the Fort of Lahor, and .Khusrau, 
seated on a sorry elephant, was led along that way. People had been posted at sliorfc 
intervals, and pointing to the corpses, kept calling out to Kliusran, “ Behold, your 
iiiends, yo?ir servants, do you homage,” 

Hasan Beg wtvs mentioned above on p. 316. His sou Isfaudit/dr Khan, wah 
under Sliahjahau, a coinmandor of 1500. He served iu Bengal, and died in the I6th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign {Fddishdhn. I., 476; I,, h,, 304) The 'Adif Beg i Shaikh 
*Umarl mentioned in tlie PddisJuiJiu, (1., b., 319) appears to be a rolation of his. 

168. Sheroyah Kha^n, son of Slier Afkan Xli^n, 

Sher Afkan Ediau was the son of Qiich Beg. Qiich Beg stowed under Hiimayuin, 
and was killed lu the successful attempt made by several grandees to save Hmyam 
Makaiu, Akbar’s raother, after tho fatal battle of Chausa {vide No» 96, p. 410). When 
IBimayun fled to Persia, Sher Afhrin remained with Mirza Kaiuriiu ’u Kabul ; but 
lie joined the emperor on his return from Tran, and was made governor of • Bafcer 
he leceivi d Zahak-Baniiytm as j%ir, but went again over to Kainrun lluniayun, soon 
after, c iptured and Idllod him.. 

Sheroyah Khan sei ved at first under Muiidm (Ko. 11) in Bengal and Orisfi. 
In the 26th year, he was appointed to accompany Prliico Murad to Kabul. In the 
2Sth year, he ^^orved under 'Abdurraliim (Ko. 29) in Giijrat, mid was present in tho 
battle of Sarkich III., 408, 422). In the 30fcli year, he served under 

Matlab Kh/in (No. 83) against Ja.lahi.li Tari.ki (p. 403J. In the 39th year, he was 
made a Khan, and was appointed to AjnuV According to tho Tahaqdf, he was a 
, Hai’iir4in 

109. Kaaar Be IJ'zbak, 

The Akbarnanifdi (III., p. 500) siiy;'., *On the same day® Kazar Be, and his sous 
Qanbar Be, Shadi Be (No. 3t'7), and Baqi Be (No. 368), were presented at Oourt, and 
were fiivourably received by the emperor.’ 

Shudl Be distinguisbed himself in the expedition under Khan (No. H3) 

against tlio Tarikia. He may be the Shadi K.hiin Shadi Beg, mentioned in the 
Fddk'hdhndmah {!., h., 308) as a commander of One Thoasaiid. is the abbrevia¬ 
tion of Beg, Nazar Be is not to be confoiinded vith Nazar Beg (No. 247). 

. 170. Jalal Kha'n, son of Muhammad Khau, son of Sultan Adam, tlio 
GaklcTxar. 

171. Mubaa’ak Kha'ja, son of Kamal Kliaii, the GakkBiar. 

The Gakk’hars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Macisir, the biily dlstrictst 


^ In Zii Hajjah, 1018, he got an ap¬ 
pointment as a Yiizbashl, or coinmandor of 
iOO, and was sent to Ka.shiniv {Tuiiitih, p. 
79). In the he is culled ’Abdur* 

rahhn Khar, ’Abdurrahiin ‘ the ASvs/ 

® When tlie news was brought to Akbar 


that Man Singh, soon after tlie clefoat of 
the Imperialists and tho dcatli v)f Bir 
B.ur in tho Ivbaibar Ihiss, Jiad doieated 
the Tariliis at Ali Maiijid (end of t'm 
30th year, or beginning of Ihibh I., 994). 





between tbe Baliat and tbe Indus.* At the lime of Zainvil’iilfld'm, king of KashmS?, 
a Ghasmin noble oftho name ol' Maiil: Kid ( o/, or OoJ ), who was a relation of the 
then ruler of Kabul, took away those districts from tbo Kashmivis, and gradually 
eritendod his povrer over the region hetvreeu; the Kilah (Indus) and tho Saw.«ik 3 and the 
frontier of modern Kashmir.’ Malik Kid was succeeded by his son Malik Kalaii, and 
Malik Kalan by Malik Bir . After Bir, the he.ad of the tribe was Sultdn Tatar,who reuderod 
Bahar valuable service, especially in the war with liana Sank/i. Sul t,4u Tater had two 
sons. Sultdn Sfeng, and Sultdn Adam. SArang fought a great deal with Sher Sh.4h and 
Sal'mi Sha ii, capturing and selling a largo nuMiher of Afgh,an 8 . The Fort Rohlas wu.s 
eommencad by Shar Sh ah with the special object of keepiug the Gakk’hars in check.^ Slier 
Sliah in tho end captured SuMn SArang and liillea him, and confined his son Kain&l 
Khan in Gwaliar, without, however, subjugating the Sultan A'dam was now- 

looked upon as tho head of the clan. Ho continued to ojrpose the Afghans. Oned 
' S.alim Shnh gave the order to blow up a portiion of the Gwaliar Fort, where tho state 
prisoners were kept. KamAl Khrin, who'was still confined, had a miraculous escape 

and was in c(n.seqnenco 'pardoned.; Kamdl went to his kiusfoik; Imt as Saltan 

Adam had ustuped all power; he Bved obsouinly with Ins brother Said Khan, 
avoiding to come in conflict with his uncle. Immediately after Akhars acces¬ 
sion, Lowovor, Kamnl paid hiS respects to the emperor at Jalirnlhav. was well received, 
and distinguished lumself in the war with Hemu, and during the siege ot 
Mankot. In the 3rd year, he was sent against the Miyanah Afghans, who had 
revolted near Saronj (Mdlw^ah), and was made on his return jagirdar of Kurah and 
Fathpdr Iluswal). In the Gth year, ho served under Khan Zaman (No. 13) agamsk 
thb Afghans under tho son of Mubavix Khan ’Adli (p, 320). In the 8 tli year (9;0), 

he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, Knmiil Khan hogged tho 

emperor, to put him in possession of the Gakk’har district, ^icli was still in the handh 

ineruik’s* Hittory of the Gakk’hans, 
Journal, A. B. B., 1871. ^ _ , 

^ The MacUir say b, lie svilvjoctej ui^ 
tribes called ^ 

Delmevick say s, tho IChatars inhabit the 
western parts V>f the Bawul Piji<Ti district* 
The second tribe .is that of the 
who inhabit the Salt Itango. . The third, 

( (jljf ) , are found in the soiithem 
parts o,(;' the Eavvul Pindi and the Jbobwn. 
districts; tlieir tract is callocb ^wdn^^df'f 
to this day. Tlie fourth, he says, may, 
be the ), a groat clan 

’ about }?indi Glieb. The lifthjhehelievos 
is intended ibr ihe /Koh!iaQ*dn 
, n tribe of some irtiportanco in Pit\d Padaii . 
Xhiin. The sixth, and tho eighth are tho 
CMa {Ai^) and Mavigaral (Jiy-vs), 
large tribes in Jammil. The seventh he 
siipposes to bo a mistake for 
ria fi or hill iribes,which were the Jjbuuds 
; ^ ^ and. Sattfs ) 4 ^ 


' Mr. J. E. .Dclmerick informs me that 
the GalJdhar^ inhabited the hilly parte 
of the .tlawul Pindi and Jhelam distncte 
froni Khanpur on the borders of tho Ha- 
, zarab district along the lower range of 
; liilk skirting the TahoilB of Bavvul Pindi, 
Kuhuta, and Gujar Khiiii, as fat as Do- 
meli in tbovlhebuii district. Their ancient 
strongholcls were .Pharwalaliy bultan- 
piir, ”uici Bangali. They declare that 
they i'u*e dt'sccuded from tho .Kaianian 
kings of Iran, Their an coy tor' Kid 
invaded Tibet, where ho and his descend¬ 
ants reigned for ten generations* His 
tenth de.scendant Ivab cmrqn^ered Kash- 
ndr, and took possession ol halt ot it. 
Tlie Gakk’hars then reigned for lOgeuo- 
rations alter .Ka!>in Kashmir* The.16th 
dcscendnoit, Zain Shall fled to Afghani¬ 
stan, ■where he died. Tils son, Oakk har 
Bbdh, cani€i to the I'^anjalv with IMalnuiid 
of Gha/nib and was made lord of UuvSind 
Sagar Duab. Malik Bir is si>id to have 
boon the gri^jidfather of I. iitar, \^hose 
lather was Malik Pilu. Vide Mr. Del- 







of his nfiurpino- u„c]e. Akbar oi derod tlie KMn i Ealan (No. 16) and other PanjsM 
gran^lees, to divide tbc district into two parts, nod to give one ot‘ them to Kaiii41 
Khan; H'Snltari A'dam was not satisfied with the other, ilioj shonld occupy tho 
cuuiitiy and jnuiish biiltan Adam. Tlie latter alternatiYc was rendered neec'ssary b^’- 
the resistance (>/'Sultan Adam. The Paiydb army, tlioreibcc, and Kamdl Khdn entered 
the (rakk-har district, and defeated and ca.j)turcd Adam after a severe eng-ageinent near 
the ' Qa^bahoi Jliland' Sultan Adam and bis son Lashkari wore handed over to 
Kainal Khan, who was ]»ufc in poBsessiou of tho di.sfcrict. Katu?y Xhdu killed Lashka:;i, 
and put ^ruiltan Adam into prison, where ho soon after died. (A/i:ba'.'ndmak, II, 240fF.) 

It IS stated m tlie Tubaqdt that Kamal Khan was a commander of Five 
Thousand, distingnishod for courage and bravery, and died in 972.*’ 

Mubarak Khan and tialal Khan serveal in Urn dOth year under MU’za Shahrukh, 
Bivagwfin Das, and Bhah Quli Mahrmn, in Kaslmiir {AkJanidmahy HI, 485j. The 
Tahaqat calls both, as also Bald Khan, commanders of Fifteen Hundred, A daughter 
of Sa id Khan w?ls maj-ried to Prince Salim ; mde No. 225, iiote. 

172 , Ta'sh Log Kha'^n Mughul, [Taj KlidDj, 

Tlsh Beg seined at first iriulcumMib’za Muliammad Hakim, king of Kabul, and 
entered, afteiHhe deal !i of master, Akbar's fscrvice. Ho received a jagir in tho 
I'rinjab, Accoi'.'bng to the AkhanidniaJi { III, 489 :, he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to 
Bawad and Bijor, anxl distinguished himself under 'Abdul Matiab (No, S’j) a'^ainst the 
TVmkis {111, 5H). ‘ "" 

In the '49tli jear, lie operated again.st the ’fsa Kliail Afghans, though with httio 
succes:i. Two years h,im-, he seryed under A\‘itf Khan (No. 98) in the conquest of 
Man, and received tlie iltAe oi' Tdj Khan. ^Yhon Ihijah Eaau again rebeRed (47th 
year), Khwajah Sul. >: man, Bii.viisJii of the Pauj<*xb, was ordered to march against him 
tvilh the- contiugonts o.i Qulij Khan (iSlo. 4.2), ilusain Beg i Shaikh 'Umnri (No. 167), 
Ahmad Leg i .Kabuli (No. B).?.}, and lYij .l.vihiii. AVithout waiting for tlio othereg 
T, Kh. moved to Pathau. Wliiist iiitchio- his tents, Jamil Beg, T. KhfiS son, received 
news of .Basil s approach. .Me Lai-.tily attacked him, and wms killed v/ith fifty men of 
Ijis fatlKM-'s Goiitiugenl. 

Jahangir on his accession, promoted him to a coniiuaud of 9000. In tho second 
year of his reign, he ohiciated as governor of Kal uI OH tho arriva! of Sliah Beg Khaa 
(No. 5/). He was a'terwards appniufctHl govcDt j:;'of T’hat'hali, where luv died in tho 
ninth year (1025), 

173, Siia.^kh. ’Abdullah, sou ol' .Shaikh Muliammad Gluuis [of G\valiar j. 

Blmikli 'Abdullah at iirstliveda retinul and saintly life, but entered wnbsequtmtly the 
Emperers servdee. He di.stjnguished iiiiuself, aud is said to have risen to tho digiuty 
of a con .man U-T ot Tiirec fhousaiiiL He died when young, 

ilis broiljci* Zidullak lived as k’aqir, and .dudied during the lifetime of Ids 


^ Not Hailau ( ), .south of Cdiili- i 'fhe a,uthoi' of tho Afadsir fouvid 970 in 

dviwala between the Jlulam. and tho hiM MS., whicii would be tlm o.'ium year 

Chanab ; but liihin, or llil, which Mr. in which Kauial Klnin was .restored to 

■n.a..._ • “ <> ■ .1 , 


ilelmevick Hay.s, .is a ferry on tiio Jiiolam 
near Daiigali, Sultan Adani’s strong¬ 
hold. 



Bo ill my MSB. of the Tulaqdt, 


J02). 






tuKlev ilifi saint Wajihuddin in -wbohimRelf was a pupil oi* 

MulJauvv^Tac^ Gh 

Biographies of Maliammad Ghana (died 970 afc Agrah, buried in Q w^liar) will be 
iomid iu ihe 3£adsi>\ Baddont (HI., p, 4), and the Khaxdnatnlla^jld (p. 909). He 
way disliked bj Bairam Kh4n, fehalkh Gadai, and Shaikh Mubarak, Abul&zl’s father.. 
Tide ^m Maddr 

1’74. Ra'jali Ka 'jsingli, son of Bajah Askaran, the Kachbw4hah. 

Bajah Aekarnn is a brother of Kajah Bihdri Mali (No. He served in the 22n(J 
year'with y/nliq Khan (No. 43) against Kojah Madhukar of Hudchah/ and in the 26th 
yeM’tinder ^Jaxlar Mall in Bihar, In the 30th year, he was made a commander of One 
Thousand, and served in the same year under ’Aziz Kokah (No. 21) in the Dak’hi'O. In 
the 3hst yea?’, when Akbar appointed two officers to each (^ubah, Askarari" and Shaikh 
Ibrdbim (No. 82) 'were ai)pointed to Agrah. In the 33rd year, he served a second time 
against Eajah Madhukar under Shihab Khfin iNo. 26), and died Svoou after. 

Abuliazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The Tabaqat says he 
was a Commander of Throe Thonsand. 

Maj Ni».r/,his soil, received the title of llajali alter tao death of Lis father. He served 
for along- time in the Dak’hin, was called in tlu-- 44th year to Court, and was appointed 
commandant of Gwhliar. In the 45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under 
Akbar besieged Fort Asir, In the 47 th year, ho parauod, together with Rai Ray an 
Patr Das (No, 196), the notorious Bir Singh I>eo .'Buadelah, 'wdio at Jahangir’s instb 
gjitioii had murdered AbulfazL For bis cllslingiiiflied services in the operations against 
the Bnndelah ckn, he was promoted, and held, in the yoar, the rank of a corn* 
mander of 4000, 3000 horse. In the Jrd 3 "ear, of Jahangira reign, ho served In the 
Pak’hin, where he died in 1024 (lOfch year). 

lidm his son, was a Commander of 1000, 400 horse. Kc received, in the 

I2th year, tho title of RajfJi, and was made, in the same year, a commander of 1600, 
700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasnttarn Bingh, turned Muha.inmadan in tho 6th year 
of Shahjahan^sioign, and received the name of 

1V6. Rad Bhoj, son of Bai Surjan Ilacbi (No. 96}. 

When Biindi, in the 22ml year, was taken fi'om Ikuda, elder brother of Rdi Jilioj, 
tho latter was put in possession of it. Bhpj served under Man Singh against tho 
Afghans of Orisd, and under Shaikh Abuilazl in the Dak’Jiin {Akbanh. HI., 351, 866)v 

His daughter was married to Jagafc Singh (No. 1(50). 

' In the first year of hie reign, Jahangu- wished to maiiy Jagat Singhs 
daughter, R4i Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his cousoni, and Jabui)giir 
resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Rai BIjoj, in the oml of 1016, 
committed suicide. The marriagOr however, took plac'C on the 4th Ralu I., 1017, 
{Tnz>uhf pp. 68, C9). 


* Iftfcltdiah is generally spelt on our 
maps Obrclia, It lies near Jhansi on the 
left kink of the Betwah. The name of 
the river " Dasthara/ mentioned on p. 
356, b dilferenily spelled in the MSS. In 


05)0 p];ice the IMadsit has S<xtdahdrd. 

^ Kej^arcling the K.achhwahahs see my 
article in tlic Calcutta Review, for April, 
187 i, entitled ‘ A Chapter kom Muham¬ 
madan Hii^tory.’ 








It is said lliat Ba'tlior and Ka^ljlnvaliali piincesscw eTitercel tUo lin]>eri:J Harem ^ 
but no Hilda prlacoss was over marrlod to n Tiinuride, 


X/K (hmmanders of M(/ht 

176, Sher Khwa jah- 

He l)el(>r)ged|fco the Sayyicls of ltAwah oij),iU.) Ris ni other wa^ a Naqsli^ 

handi (p. 42S, note 2). Blier Kh/s name was ‘Paclisliah Khwnjab/ but Akbar called 
him on account ot his bravery and courage Kkwdjah, 

In the SOrhyear, Sli. Kb. served under Said ChaghUl (No. 2d) against the 
Ynsuf'zids, and atlcnvards unclex* Sultan Murad iti the Dak’hin. In the dObh year, the 
I^riuce sent him with a corps to Patan, wlno'c he distinguished himself against Ikhlav‘ 
Khan, He continued to serve m the Dalc’hm under Abuifazl, To the engagemont 
near Bir he was wounded. Ho entered the Iowa victoriously, but was bosioged. 
Prom want of provisions, his men lod to Bubsist on horwsedlesh. As in consequence 
of the swelling of the Gangd (Godavari) he flid nob expect assiKsf a nee Irom tlic north, 
be resolved to try a. last ;>ortio and perish, when Abulib/zl arrived and raised the siege, 
AhuUmi proposed to leave his own son "Abdurrahman at Birj but Sh, Kii. refused 
to quit Iris post. In the 46th year, he received a drum and a Hag. 

Sh. Kh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. Ho was witli the 
(miperor when Maliabat Kbari near ihoBahathad taken posHCssloa of J aiiiangfr’s pen^ou. 
After Jalidugb s death, he served with ivhdn agaiast Blmhryar in Labor. 

In the 1st year of Shahjabati s reign, ho was made a commander of 4000, with 
1000 horse, and received the title of Khwdjah Jjdqi Khan, Ho wax also nppoinled 
governor of T’liat hah, obv; Mirza ’Is4 Tarkhan (p. 368). He died on his way Ix) his 
proYtiico in 1037. JPcidiahdhn,^ I., .181, 200- 

His non Khmdjak Jd'dsJim was made a commander of 600 (Pddkhdkndmc^h, 
I./7/-„827). Auoihev ^orx, A/f(.(dulla/i, is mentioned as a commander of 000, 800 horse, 
{PddMdkn. ■IT.,'788). 

177, Mi'rza' Kliiirraia, son of Khan i A’zam Alirza ’Aziz Jvokaii (No, 21). 

He has been mentn.med above.; p. 828. 

X T\ Commanders of ^even Ilimdred, 

178, Qiiraish Sulta’n, son of ’Alxlarrashid Khan, king of Klshghar, 

182. Suita 'n ’Abdullah, hrother (hy anotlio.P mother) of (iumisli 

Sult^in. 

BIO. Sha% Huhammad, son of Q,ui*aisli Sulfau. 

Qiiraish Bultau is a descendant of Chingiz Tv ban * Ilis gcricalogical tree ia given 
in the Akbarnamali (HI., tJ84) and the TaHkh i JCashidi as follov;s4— 

1. Chingiz Khan. 

2. Chaghtfii Khan, 

, J 

8. Mawhtkdn (se.xmd so\i of Cluighiai K 
* Chingiz Klmn, in, the historioa, la | ofttni called QdJ// i 







{the MSS. .^ve.Tarioas reauling^). . - 

5, Yaxiwi Khau (called after his conrerision .Salj;aii Ghiasuddin) 
6.. DaTO Khan.' 

7. AMimcia, or Alsanuqji, IQian 

1 ' , 

8. Taghliiq Timur Kdifui. 

0. Kbizr Kliwajah Kluia^ {father-in-law of Timur). 

10. (<?.) Muhammad Khan.,..(6.) Sham’ Ja-han Khu,n....(<;.J Kaq 

11. («.) Sher Miihaiujiiad Kiiaii. (/a) Sher ’All Uglilan. 

r; -——^ 

12. TJwais Khan, bou of Sher ’All Ughlau, 

18. .Yunas Khan, father of B/ibar’s mother. 

14. Sultdn Ahmad Khan, known as Aldnchah KMfi, 

16. Sultan Abu Sa id Khan- 


16, ’Abdurrashid Khdn 


(1) ’Abdul Kar^ Khdn. 


(2) Quraish Sul^dn (8) Sultan ’Ahdulluh 
(Ko. 178). : (Ko, 178). 

(1) Shah Muhammad {Ko. 310). 


Quraish Sultan, succeeded to the throne of Kashj^diar. Ho treated his relations woll, 
partly iu fulfilment of his father’s wish, partlj froiii natural beuev'otence. But Khudd- 
handali, son of Quraish Sultan, quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Kbudi- 
handah occupied the town of Tarfan. ’Abdulkurim, doubting the loya 
relations, ordered Quraish Sultan to go to Makkali. Q. went first with hi 
Badakhshari aud Balkli, and lastly, with tlie permission of ’Abdullah Khdu 
to Hindustan. lie met Akbar, in th 
peror was just returning from Kashmir, 


coin- 

jnaod of Seven Hundred. ' 

Qurftisli died in the 37th year, (1000) at Ildjipilr. 

* 170. Qara’ Baha/dur, son. of Mirzd Mahmud, who is the paternal undo 
of Mirzfx Haidar [Giugani]. 

Like the preceding, Qara Bahadur belonged to the royal fimily of Ka^hgbar. 
Mirza Haidars father, Muhammad Husain, was the son of Babar’s maternal aunt, 

Mirza Haidm,® during his stay in Ka.shghar, had accompanied the son of Sultiki 


^ Daw a invaded India during the roign 
of 'Alauddiii; vido Journal, As. l::oc. 
Boi^gal, for 1809, p. 194, aud 1870, p, 44. 

* His daughter is cidied Tuku). Khan- 
uui JLS^j. It is said that Timui* 
after tho marriag(.‘ received the title of 


Gurgc4n the Mughul term for 

the Pers’.an a son-in-law. Hence 

Timurides are ofU)n called Gurgdnis, 
Mirza Haidar was a historian and 
poet, He wrote iu 951 tho Tarikh i 
A hdurraMdi^ iu honor of Abdurrashid, 


Khan, 



■■■ 

.. 

(father-in-law of Timur). 

' ■■■:, 









i of the people aud the sifc&te uf thji.t province. He enhseqiiently w<mt over'Budaklishan 
to H imwlo him his during W 

absence /on an expedition to QvitUhar^ which the Shah of Persia had tAkcu fem 
Khwijah Kalan Beg. M. HauUr afterwards acjcompanied Kamran, to A'grah, a.Tid 
, tnt:4 on severaPo to persuade Himuiyim, to take possession of 

When the emperor after his sefloncl defeat by Siier Shah retreated to Labor, he gave : - . , 
N. Haidar a small corps and sent him to Kashmir. The country being in a disiractjed 
state, H, took possession of it without bloodshed, and raled as absolute king for “ ■ 

ten years. But afterwards he ordered the kJmflak to be read, and coins to be struck, 
ill Hvnnayun's name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmirm. '. ' 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. Hnidai* s 
cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Ka.shinu’, Akbar, in the 6 th year, ordered ^ 

him to re*conquer the province, and gave him a large corp.s. But Q. B. delayed his 
inarch, and wlieit ho arrived in the hot season at Eiijor, he found the passes fetiSed. 

Soon «'ifterwardB, ho was attacked and defeatd by Olnvzi Khdn, wlm hadt 

tlmme of Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. ^ . .;>/! 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to MAJwah, and was appointed, on j ; ' ' 
Akbars return, governor of M.mdii. He died soon after. V . 

For a. relation of Qara lxiliadnr, Wdu Is o. i 8 B. 

ISO. Muzaifar Hiiaain Mi rza% son of IbiilHixi Hueain Mirzd/[son ^ ' 

of Midiammad Sultiiii Mfci]. ; 


Muzaffkr IIuBaiM Miraa a Timuride. His tree is as follows :— 


' *XJmar Shaikh Mirza (second son 

Mm a JBaiqra. 

j 

Mirza Man^iir. 

M. l^aiqra. 

Wais Mii'za, 

MuLiiinmad Sultan Mirza. 

. 1" 

..r-.. ' . 

of Timur), 


(i) Ulugh Mfraa. (2) Shah Mirza. (3) Ibrabii 
j sain 

■ (!)■ Sikaudar MIrz,4, 

U lugh Mirza. Muzaflki 

(2.1 Mabntud Sultan M., Mirz4, 

Sh4h Mirza, 

' ----—-t— 

XI Hu- (4) Muhammad Hu.sain 
M. M, 

(5) MusYid Husain M, 
(0) Aqil Husaiu M; ., 

rHiisain 

No. 180.) , 

king of Kasligbar. The villa known 
as 4 ^Vj/d was tu^ecfid by him. 

Ahharnamah 111., 685, 

The AIS of the Tarfkh i Rashidi in 
the Li brary of the .Asiatic NSociety {Persian 
MSS, Mo. 165, three parfs, 19iines per 
page) is aJfijr, though modern copy, and 

was brought by Captu H. Strachey from 

Yftrkand. 

The Tiirikli commences with, the reign 
of Tughluq Timur Khan, who was con- 
verted to Islam by Manlana Arshiidud- 
d)ii, and goes down to the I’eign of Abd- 
urrashid. The second d(if(cir contains 
the Memoiivs of Mirza Haidar, The stylo 
is elegant, . 











. The mothov of jVIuliiva\\iiad Sultan Mirza was ilit) daughter of the renowmed 
Sultan Tfiisain Mirxa, king of Khurasan, at xvhpse court Muhammad »Sultan Jlfirza 
held a place of distiiiction, iVfter Sultan If usaln^j, deaths Miihammad Sultan Mirzd 
went to Bdhar, who treated Liiu with every clistinction-^ H also laroured him, 

though on severo-1 occaeiona he rohelled^ and exter»ded his kindness to his sons, IJlugli 
' Mirm and Shah Mfvzk, who had given him repeatedly cause of disi^^atisfhctiou. Ulugh 
Mirza was killed in the expedition aguiust the Hazarabs, aad Bhiih Hiuharumad 
, died, soon after, a nainrnl death. 

, lliugh Mirza had two sons, Sikanclhr Mtrza and Mahmud Sultan Mirza; hut 
■ Himiayun ch.anged their na:rjes, and gave SikaiKhir the uamo of Ulugh Mirza. and 
Mahmud Bnlian Hirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirz4 was old, Akbar* excused him from Attending at ' 
Court (taUif i hdr), and gave him the pavganAh of A’zampdr in Samblial as a pcnsioiu 
He also heskuved several other places upon his grandsons Ulugh and Shah M.n za. At 
A^zaiupiir, iu his , old age, Muhammad Sultan M. had four other sons born to him— 
1 . Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 2. Muhammad HuHain Muza, 3, JUas iid Husain Mirza, aud 
t'^;;''A'qiI,'Husain',Mivza ' 

In the llth year of Akhar*s reign, Mirza Muhammad Haldin, king of Kabul, 
invaded India and hesiegcd Lalior; and w^hen Akbav marched against him, Ulugh M. 
ami Shah M. rehcdled. They w^ore joined in tlieir revolt by their (younger) uncles 
Ibrahim Husain M. and Muhammad Husain M. The rebellious Mirzas went plurider- 
' hig from Sambhal to Khan Zaman (Ko. 13) at Jauuptir; but as they could not agree 
with him, they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Maivvah, the governor of 
which, Aluhammad QuH Khan Barkis (No. 31), was with the emperor. The conse¬ 
quence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
ITe died a short time after in his prison at Biaiiah. In the 12th year, when Akljar had . 
■defeated aiid killed Khan Zaiuan, and conquered Chi tor, ho made Shihab Klmu (No.y 
,20} governor of Alalwah, and ordered him to punisli tho Arirzas. 

About this time Ulugh M. died. The other MirzUs unable to vvithsiand Sbihab 
Khan, lied to Ghingiz Khan (p. 386), who then ruled over a portion of Gnjral:. Chlngiia 
Khan was at war with I'timad Klrau (A^o. 67) of Ahmadabad ; and as tho Muzas 
had ivtulered him good service, he gave them Bahroneli as jaglr. But their behaviour ; 
in that town was so cruel, that Chingi'/ Khan had to send a corps against ihem. 
Though the Mirzas (h-featod his troop.?, they withdrew to Kk.t'inde.sh,, and re-entered 
Malwah. They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf inmri (No. 74), (^adiq Kluiii 
(No. 43), and others, who besieged lUintaiibhur (IStii year), and were pursued to tho 
^hirbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perishechin crossing. In the nmantlme 
Ghingiz Khan had boeiv murdered by Jhajhar Khan, and as Gqjrat was iu a state of 
disorder, the Mirzas, with litte Hghtiiig, occupied Cliampaiiir, Bah roach, and Surat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujntt and occupied Ahmadkbdd. Bissensioas 
having broken out among the Mirz^s, Ibrahim Husain M. left Bahroneb, and arrived 
at a place 8 milo$ from Akbar'a camp. Alosfc of Akbar’s Amirs had the day before boon 
8(ait away towards Surat iu search of Muhammad Husain M. Hearing of Ibrahim 
Husain s arriyal, tho emperor de.spatched Birthbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Aniir«, t 
whilst lie himself marched to tho Mahindrl River, where it flows past the town of 


if 
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Suriial. Akbar Lad about 40 men' opith liuji, few of whom had armour; but svlie'h 
:: the Aun'rs returned, the unmbor rose to about 2W. The signal of attack vras given, 
and after a bard light, Ibrahfm Husain M. waa defeated, lie fled towards A'gv.ib, 
wlub t bis wife, tTdindrb Begum, a daugbter of AI£rz4 Kuinrdn, on hearing of hi* 
defeat. Ik'd with Muzailiir Husain j\Iirzii, lrbm Sfirat to the Hak'hin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Sdrat, and left M. 'Azfe Kokah (Ho. 31) with a 
garrisoii iu Ahmadahad, ordering at the siuno time Qutbuddin (Ho. 2 H) to join 
.'■’Aziz with the Malwah contingent, Muhammad Husain if. and Shdh M. (bereiipou 
united Orniif troops, with those of Sher Khan Fiilddl, a Gu)nUi noble, and besieged 
i’atan. 'Aziz mamhed against tbato, and defeated them (p. 390). Aluhnunmid Hu¬ 
sain AL then withdrew to the Ihtk’hin.: 

Bn-aMm Husain AI. and hi.a jounger brother Mas’iid Husain AI. having met with 
resistance at Hagoi’ (p. 357), invaded the Panjab. The governor, Hu.sain Quli 
Khan (No. 24), at that time besiegad . Nagarkot, and hearing of tiio.inroad of the 
Aluziis, nwdo piace with the RAjah, attacked the rebels, defe.sted them, and captured 
Mas'ndi IhrAhim Husain fled towards MultAn, and was soon afterwards woun-.led and 
captured by some .Baluehis. Ho then fell into the hands of Sa’vd ICliau (No. 25), and 
died of liis wovniils. ; 

After Akbar’s return to A'grah, Mnliammad Husain A'Ktza left the Dak'hfn, 
invaded Giyrat, and took possession of several towns. Ho was doieatod at Kambhait t 
by Ksiurang Iflian (p. 334), and joined the party of Ikhtiy/irulrnnlk and the sfws of 
Slmr lHiari Fuladi, They then ro.ai-ched against Ahraiulabad, and besieged M. ’Aziz 
Kokab. To mlieve him, Akbar hastened in forced marches from A'grah to Pat-.m, and 

anrvod, on tlio Sth Jumada i, 981 (p. 416), with about 1000 horse, at a place 3 kos 

from Ahumd/ibAd. J-eaving Ikhtiyfir to continue the siege, A'luliatnmad Husain op¬ 
posed the emperor, but was dethaiod and wounded. In his flight bis home fell over 
a hrnmbl?, when two troopers captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two 
men claimed the customary reward, and when Bir Bey at ..Akbar’s ro-iuest, asked ' 
Aliihainmad Ilnsain which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
tho oniporor has caught mo; for those two could not have do.»e it.” IkbtiyAr on hear- • 
ing of ilie defeat and capture of Aluhammad Hn.s.iin, rai.sed the siege, and fled with his 
fiOOO tmopors, Akbar at once pursued bim. IkbtiyAr got detached iVoni his men, 
and m jumping over a shrub fell with his horse to the ground, when SuhrAb Tm-kmaii 
wbo was alter him, cut off hi.s head, and took it to the emperor. Mnhaumiad Husain 
also I.ad, m tho meantime, been executed by RAi Siugb (No. 44), whom ilkbar had put 

Shah MirzA had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, Aluzaffar Ha.sain MfrzA, whom his tnother had taken to tho 
^Iclun, entered G„jmtaudcmateddi,sturbanees. He was defeated by Rajah Todar b i; 
Mali and V,wr .Khan (p; 33.3), and tied to JunAgadh. When the RAjah had gone. " i 
^ iza di ..bie^e azu in Ahmadiihad. During the siege he manfrgod to attach ' 

17 ! 1177-1 ’ ITr ^ 
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u, t« "'a ar, t fd he raised the siege, though on the point of victorv, and withdrew ' ' 

to x\azruav. ,.oon utter, he was captured by Ikijah 'All of IvbAiulesh. and handed over 





to Akbar; Bo was kept for some time in prison; but As he shewed binAelf loyal, 
Akbar, ia the 30th year, relet^sed hini, and married him to liis eldest daughter, the 
3nl(An Hhaiium. Ho also gave him Sirk^r Qanauj as tnifuL Ikazaffar, however, 
w^s addicted to the plom^res of Jgine , and when complaints were brought to Akbai’, ho 
cancelled ihe^?<y?^4 and again imprisoned him« But he soon after set him at liberty . 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Mur.alfar to besiege. Fort 
Lalaiig. But he quarrelled with Khw^jall Fathuikh, and one day, he decamped for 
Giijmfc, His companions deserted him ; and dressing himself in the garb of* a faqir, 
he wandered about between Siirat and Baglauah, when ho was caught by Khw^iah 
Waist and taken before the emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, 
he wa^ lot off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Ndnnmba, was married to Prince Salim Ko. 225, note). 

Gnlrukh Bogum, Mu/^affar s Hiothor, was still alive in 1023, when she was visited on 
her sick-bed by J ahangn* at Ajmir. 

181. Qundu'q Kha'ii, brother of the well-known Bairam Oghlan. 

The xikharndmah {hi All) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who ^compaiiiod Huma- 
yffn on his march to India. 

For Qjuiidiq, some M SS. read Qundilz. A grandee of this name served in Bengal 
under Miin*irii, and died at Craur (p, 376). 

1S2. Salta''!! ’Abdullah, brother (by another mother) of Quraish Sul¬ 
tan fCSTo. 178). 

183. Mi'rza' ’AbduiTahma'n, sou of Mirza Haidark brother {vid^ No. 
179). 

184. Qiya' Kha'n, son of fdhib KbAn. 

In the Tabaqat and the Akbarnamah he is generally called which 

may mean ‘ Qija, the beautiful/ or ‘ Qija, son of fabib Hasan.' Proper nouns ending 
in a long vowel rarely take the Izifat.^ It looks as if the reading of the 

Ain MSS. was a mistake. The words are intended to distinguish him 

jfrom Qiya Gung (No. 3.3). 

Qiya serv^ed under Shamsuddin Atgah against Bairam (p. 317), He was also 
prescr.it in the battle of Saraagpiii’ {vide No. 120), 

185. Darba'r Kha'n, Hnayat [ullah], son of Takaltd Khan, the Header. 

Darbi^r’s father was Sh4h Tahmasp’s reader. Tud^mt, on his arrival in India, 

was apxiointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title of Darbar Khdn. 
Ho Served in the Ofch year (end of 971) in Malwah, and in tho 12th year, in the last 
war with Khdn Zamtin. Ho accompanied the emperor to Ranbaabhur, and when Akbar, 
in the 14th year, after the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage fco the tomb of 
Mn’in i Ohishti in Ajmir, Barbdr Khdn took sick leave, and died on his arrival at 
Agrah. 

According to his dying wish—to the disgust of the author of the iJIad^iV-rhe 
was buried in the mausoleum of one Akbar'a dogs, which he had built, The dog had 
shewn great attachment to its iniperial master'. 


* Thus you say for accursed Huhigu. 
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The nami j^iUdai. ’liad heed explained above bn S8B, ' ’AbduJrraLndtti'i' ^ 

ji^randfather^ M[£f Sb^h JVraJifc, liad served uruier Timar. 'Abdurrabi^iaTi waaj killed ■ ift , .■14; > 
a fight witi'the BibAr roMI JDaljiat}. Fi'cie xiucler his son Barkhurdai^''.]^^^ , ■ 

under Ko. 14fi.' Another sou is mentioned below, Ho. 349, "- I " ^ ; 

187. Qa'sim’Ali^Kha'n- ^ ? 

. : When Akhar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zamari (No. 13), Qasini 
AU Khtiu held Ghazipur. In the 17tb year, he served in the siege of Surat, and in ^ , 
the following yea.r, with Khan 'Alam (No, 58) in the conquest of Patna under 
Im, For some reason he returned to Court, and took Shuja at Khan (No. 51) a pri- ^ i '': 
soner to Munim, whom he had slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under ^4<ii?j[' 

(No. 4;>) a^gaiiist Madhukar Brmd'dah, and in the 25th year, under ^AvJz Kolmh (No. 

21) in Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the aftairs of HAji Bbgum, 
daughter of the brother ofHumajrun's mother {tdijlidi zddith i todlldnh i ' 

who after her return irom Makkah (p. 411) had been put in charge of Humay dii*s tomb ■ 
in Dihli, where sh« died, In the Slst year, when Akbar appointed two offr.cars for eath .V' I 
V«bah, Q, A. and Path Kbau Tnghluq were sent to Audh. He returned, in the 35th 
year, from Khairabad to Court, and soon after received Kalpi as jagCr. ‘ I^othihg 
also is known of him." ^ Madm*, For his brother, vide No, 390. . 

188. Ba 'z Baha 'dur, eon of Sliaiif Khan (No. 63). ’ , 4 

above p. 383. 4,’ * 

188. Sayyid ’Abdullah Kha/n, son of AHr Xhwanandah. 

Some MSS. have * Khwand instead oi * Kliwdnaiidah.’ Sayyid’Abdullah had bseri 
brought up at Court, la the 9t£ year, he served in the pursuit of ’Abdullah KMn 
TJxbak. In the 17th year, ho was with the KhAn i Kalan (No. 16) in the firat f ' 
Gujratwar. Later, ho reserved under Mundm in Bengal, and was with KhAn 'Alim . / 
{No. 68) in the battle ot Takaroi (p. 376). In 98i, he brougbb the uowg of Baiid’g' ’ 
defeat and death at Agmahall (p. 331) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, ‘ 
ho served under Mirza'Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Kbin (No. 80), chiefly 
against Ma’^iiin i Faiunlvlnidi (No, 157), In the 31st year, Akbar .sent him to iJAsini 
Kiiau (No. 59) in Kasiimfr. In the S tth year (997), lie Avas one night surprised by a 

body of Kashmirisy and Idiied w'ith nearly three hundred Imperialists. 

190. matrix; «oii of Eajali Todar Mall (No. 39). 

F/de. above p. 352. . . 

19L Ahmad Beg i Ka'buli^ 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir ahidsuddin Tarkhan, a Chaghtui noble who 
Bor%'ccI Tindev Tmxir. Like Shdh Beg (No. 57), Tty Khan (No, 172), Abul Qasim • 

(No. 100), Khan (p. 431, note 1), and Tu'chtah Bog (No. 105), A. B, ontei^, 

after M. Mtihammacl Hakim's death, Akbar s service. He was made a epmmauder otV , 

. 00, and recoived, in 1003, on the removal of Yusuf Khan i Itjuawi (No. 36), a j%it 
m Kashmir. He married the sister i>f Ja’fkr Beg Khan (No. 98). ! ' “ 
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^ Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tu- 
zuk ixi(>nfcion.s a Qdsim 'All on p, 68, L 2 
trom below ; but according to the Madsir, 


we have there to read Qdsim Beg for 
Qdsi?}i 'AIL 
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Baring thf^ reign of tTahanguv he rose to the post of a commaiulor ofSOOO, and 
received the title of Khdni and also a flag. He was for gome tirae governor of Ivasb- 
mir. On his removal, lic went to court, Sind died. 

From the Tuzak we sea that Alimad Eeg iu the fet year of Jalianj^r, was iniade: 
a commander of 2000, and held Pashawar as jfrgdr. In the seconu year, he was order¬ 
ed to piniish the Afghan tribes in Bangjish, and was for his Bervices there promoio<.,h 
in the Stli year, to a cofinnand of 2500. in the 9th year, in consequence of coraplalnts 
made by Qiilij Khan (I^o. 42), he was called to couit, and confined in Fort Kantan^ 
hhur {Viizu?ijy p. 136). In the following year, he wa*s released (f. 146), and sent 

to Kivshmir (Z, c,, p. 149). 

Ahmad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished soldiers. 

1. Mui^iarmnacl Mas\id (eldest Bon). Ho wasldlled in the war with the ^ 

Hiy t'mn, Ardsher, v/as a commander of 1000, 600 horse, and died in tho ISfch year 
of Shjihj.s reign, 

2. Su^i KMn Bahddur Zafar-jan^ (second son). He rose daring the reign 
of Shahjahan to the high dignity of a eoinmander of 7000, and distinguished himself 
in every war. He was govoriior ofKdbul, the Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 
2nd Oafetr, 1062, Of hio twenty-two sons, the two eldest, Khanaliza<I Klnui and 
LuHuJlali, were killed in the Balidi war, where Sa id also was severely wounded. Two 
other honu,’Ahclullah and Fathiillah, rose to high commands. 

3. MiMdi^nllah Khdn^ Iftikhdr Khan. He tobo under K%dhjahAi to a com¬ 
mand of 2000, 1000 horse, and was Faujd4r of Jammu 1., p, 26S), and 

died in the 4ih year of Shahj .’8 reign, 

4. Ah III Baqd. Ho was the younger brother (by tho same mother) of Bald, 

nndor whom he served. He was thanahdar of Lower Bangash. In tho loth year, 
after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of JTAdw, at the same time 

tliat his elder brother received that oi Zafar-Jang^ and was made a commander of 
L500, laxihorso. 

192, Haki^m ’Alii of Gilan. 

*AIj cani»; poor and destitxite from Peri?ia to India, but was fortunate enough to he- 
t'onio in course of time a personal attendant {muldzim) and friend of Akbar. Once the 
emperor tried him by giving him several bottles of urine of sick and heaUby people, . 
and even of aiumals* To his satisfaction, ’All correctly distinguished Iho dilTovont 
kinds. In 988, he was sent as ambassador to’Ali’AdiI Shah of Bij4]uir, and was 
well received ; but kforo he could be sent back with presentw for his master, ’Adil 
Shah suddenly died.* 

In the 39th year, Ilakim ’AH constructed the wonderful ro.servoir which 

is so often mentioned by Aiughul historians. A staircase went to the bottom of the 

Mnbk Barid of Bedar, ?md was stabbed by 
tho elder of*the two at the first attempt of 
satisfying his in ordinate de^s^lvs. f Afau- 
lana llaza of MaslJiad, pooticuny styled 
Ka/iii, found the tdrikh of hb doath iu 
the words Shdh i jahdn skud 'shd/i;ld\' 
(988), ‘ liie king of the world became u 
martyr,’ 


* A'dil Bhabwas mordered in 988, by 
a young iuindsorno cunucb, whoni ho at¬ 
torn ptc<i to iLse for an immoral purpose. 
The king was known as mricli for his 
justice :ind goodwill towards his subjects, 
as for his mania for boys and unnatnrul 
ci’iinoH. He obtained with some exertion 
two young and handsome eunuchs from 







iTef<ei’v'(.nr, tVom where a pas.mge led to an adjoining small room, Bhc p,]uare,and 
’ caimble of holding ton or twelve peoplo. Bj some contvlvapco, the w-eter of the rs^er- 
„ voir was )»fov’onted from flowing into the charnhor. When Akbar dived to the boilom 
!/, of the .reservoir and paswoJ into thii room, ho found it lighted up, and furuinhed with 
onsliions, sleephig apparel, ond a few books. Breakfast was also provido'd. 

In the 40th year, 'AH was a commander of 700, and had tho title of Jdlinm 
* the (lalen us of the age.’ His astringent mix tures enjoyed a great rep at- > 
ation at Court. 

He trsjited Akharimmodiflfely before his death. It is said that the Emperor died of 
dysfctry or acute diari'hom, which no remedies could stop, *All had at last recourse 
to a Tiiost powerful astringent, and wheu the dysenfcry was stopped, costive fever and 
strangury ensued. He therefore administered purgatives, which brought back ths V. 
'dinrrhcjea, of whicli Akbx'wi’ died. The first attack wjis caused, it is said, by 'worry and <" 
exoitbmenfe on account of the behavioim of Prince K'liusrau at an elephant fight. Salim'’? 
(Jahdngir) had an elephant of tho nvamo ot Girdnhdr, who was a match for every 
elephant of Akbar s stables, but whoso strength was supposed to be equn.1 to that of 
Alfi;*up, Olio of iHuisrau s elephanU. Akbar therefore wished to son them ligdit for tho ' 
cbaTapionship, wbieh was dono.^ According to custom, a third elephant, Bantuliman, 
Was selected as tabdnehaht L e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when 
too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Kliurram («hah. 
jahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraii were on hor.soha(}k in th(^ armu. 
Giranhar completely and as he mauled him too severely, the ^ahdnrjiah 

elephant was sent ofi’to Abriips assistance. But Jahangir's men, anxious to have ^ 
no intertcrence, pelted Haptahman with stones, and wounded tiio animal and the ' ' 
driver. This airaoyed Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Baiun to toll him not to break ' 
the rules, ay in fact all elephants would onco bo his. Salim said that tho pelting of 
dmes had never bad his sanction, and KKurnun, satisfied with tho explanation, tried 
to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, hat in wdii. tJnf()i*tunately Kantoh^ ^ 
man also got worsted by Griranbar, and the two injured elephants xjur away, and > 
threw theinselv^os into the Jarnnah. This annoyed Akbar more ; bvit ins excitement 
was inUmsifiod, v,dma at that moment Khusrau came up, and abused in anmeasui*ed > ■ 
kuuiiB his hithoi. in the presence of the emperor, Akbar 'svitlulrew, and g?ent next . ,' 
morning for All, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau s ha<i bohaviour 
bad made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jalian^ir.also TWted’AHV reservoir, atiA made Miii a com,* 
mander ol 3000. flo did not long enjoy his proinotiou, auil died on the 6th 
Jluaariara, 1018. .hiUugir siiys of him p. 74) that ho e.roelled in Awlno, 

and composed a eommoutary to the Qd»d^. “ But lus subtlety was greater than his 
haowlodge, his looks bettor than hb walk of life, his behaviour bettor than his heart; for 

viff 

I 0 »oar. Oa the other side it is said that ho spent iunmally COOO Tiui)ee.s on 
iu(Klrcuie.e for the poor-.* • 


Banaom (III., g^ys that ’All 
^pn of tho sister of IlaMm ul 
iUutk u-t aiKl lourned medicine and 


scioaco under Shdli Pafclmllah of Shirax, 
He was a rabid Bhf ah, and a bad dooior 
who efien killed hiy patients^ Thus he 










Ho had a son^ known as Hakim 'AhdLulwahhdh. He held a mangab. In tliO 
: iSik yearfjif Jahdngu’s raign, he claimed from Sayyids in Ldhor tho sum oJ; 

. 80,000 BvSv-which, he said, his father had lent them. He supported hi» claim by a 
certificate with the seal of a Qku on it, and the statements of two witnesses,' The 
. Sayyids who denied all knowlcd»e> seeing that the case went agmnsfc them, appealed 
to the emperor, Jahfingir ordered i^^af Khan (No. 98) to investigate the case. 
*Abdulwa.hhab got afraid, and tried to evs^de the investigation by proposing to the 
Sayyids a compromise. This looked suspicious, and A 9 af by cross-questio-ning found 
that the claim was entirely false. Ho therefore repoitod 'Abdulwahh4b, and the 
emperor dej>riv6d him of his mau^ab and jfiglr. He seems, to have been afterWttds 
restored to favor; for in the JPd(luhdhnd7nah (I, 6., 328) he is mentioned as a 
commander of 500,50 horse. 

Guslar Kha'n, son of Qntbuddin Kh4n Atgali (No, 28). 

He w'as mentioned above on p. 334 

104. Sadr Jaha'n Mufti/, 

IViiran ^udr Jahan was born in Hbani, a village near Qauaiij .* Tlirough the in¬ 
fluence of Shaikh Abdumiabi be was made Mi^tL When ’Abdullah Khtiu Uzbak, 
king of Turtin, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy fi*om Islam, Miran ^adr and 
Haldm Humam (No, 205) were selected as ambassadors. The answer which they 
took to ’Abdallah contained a few Arabic versos which ’Abdullah could construe into 
a denial of the alleged apostacy,— 

dS iJas dijj ^6 4fs) 

V>1 

Of God people have said that He bad a son; of the Prophet some have said that 
he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the slander of men—Then 
bow should 1 ?” 

Mii-an returned in the 34tb year, and was made ^adr (vw^ep. 274). In the 
35tli year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious spectacle. The ^adr 
and ’AWul Hai (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the empire, took part in a drinking 
feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over 
their cups, that he quoted the well-known verse from Hafiz,— 

Jjd jd 

Up to the 4)bb year, ho had risen to the dignity of a commander of 700; hut 
later, be was made an Amir, and got a man 9 ab of 2000 (vide p. 208), 

During the reign of Jahfingiv, who was very fond of him, he was promoted to 
a comm and of 4000, and received Qanauj as As padr under Jahangir he is 

said to have given, away more lands in five yeai‘8 than under Akbar in fifty. He died 
in 1020, at the age, it is believed, of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired ta 
the list; 

Ilis position to Akbar’s ‘ Divine Faith/ has been explained above (pT 208). There 
is no doubt that he tempomed, and few people got more for it than ho. Ho also 


killed Path uHah by prescribingI * So Badaoni. The ITadw says, Pi- 
p, 33, note). I hdui lies near Ual/hnau. 
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(imposed poems, tboTigli in the end of bis life, like Badaoaf, be repented and gave np 
poetry as against the spmt of the Mukammadan lavy. 

He iiad two sons ;— 

1. Mir llad/r i * Almn, H e iivvid a redred 

3* Sa?/^jid jyizdin Murtazd Khan, His mother was a Brahman woman, of 
whom liis father had boon so enamoured, thli; he married her; hence Ni>;ain wvs bis 
favourite son. He w'as early ijitrodaoed at Court, and, at the dv\^dh of his father, waa 
made a eonimander of 2*:)00, 2000 horse. la the first year of rfbahjahaii's reign, he 
was a provDoted to command of 3000, and received, on the death of iMurtaza, Khan 
Injn fp, the title of Murtazd Khan, Ho .servttd a long time in the Diddhih. 
His iujt/iil w.'us tlio Parganah of Dahirnau, whero ho on .several occasions sueec'ia-jfully 
quelled disturbances. Ho was also Fanjdfir of liak’hnau. In the 24i;h year of 
Siu4hj /s reign, he was pensioned oif, and received 20 lacs of dams armwn out of the 
revenue of Pihani, which was one kroi*. Me enjo^aal bis pension foi a long time. 

His sons died before brm. On bis death, his grandsons hllxiul Muqtadir and 
'Abdnilali were appointed to mana.abs, and received a.s tlie remaining portion of 

the revenue of Fihanr. 'Abdul Mnqtauir rose to a cumiuand of .LOGO, 600 hor.sO:, and 
was Faujd/ir of Kliairabad. 

105. Takhtab. .Beg i Kabuli [Sardur KMn j. 

Ho was at first in the service of M, Muhammad TIaknn, micl disfcingnii^ihed him¬ 
self in the wars with India; hut on lae death of hi.s lua.der (30th yeax), he joined 
Akbar s sorvice. Ho seived und(u; Man Singh and Zain Kok.di against the Yusuf- 
‘lids. As Thaiiahdar of Pasbawav ho xninished on several ocoasions the Tankis. Hi 
the 49th year, he was made a Khan* 

Aftor Jahanguv’.s accossion, he was mcade a commander of 2000, and roceived 
the title of iSarddr Khan, He *Yas seat with Mirza Gha'/.i Tavidulu (r>. 363), to relievo 
Shah Beg Jvhan (Ho- 57) in Qtiud.ihar. As S3lali Beg \va< apjprfinted governor of 
Knbid, TalditrJi was made govcniox’ of Q-mdahaty where, in 1016/he died. 

He had a villa near PnshavvMT, cail'ul the BdghiKarddr Khan^ His two sons 
Hayat Kiimu and Hlcltiyatullah got low irianyah.s. 

106. Eai Patr Ha's, [IM jnli Bikxmniaji.rj, a Khatri. 

P.'itr Dus was in the beginning of Akbar's reign uccoiintant {mifrhrif) ih.t 
elephant stables, and had tixo title oi' Mdi liv}>dn. Ho distinguished Ininsolf, in. the 
12tb year, during the siege of Cliitoi. lu the 2'ltli year, ho and Mir Adhum were 
made joint diwaus of Bengal. At the outbreak of ibo Bengal military revidt, ho was 
imprisoned by the rel)els ([>, 4,>9), biit got oiT a.od .serred for some time in Bcii gal. 
In the 30t1> year, lu? was made diwaii of Bihar. In llie 38rh year, he was ordered 
to occupy Bandlin (p. 40';), the capital of \Ylneh aften a siege of 8 nutiiths and 25 days 
surrendered (12n,d yeai-)» In the 43i.‘d yn'ar, b-c was niado dlwan of Kabul, hut m'us 
m the tbilowing year again sent to Eandbn. In the idith year, he was made a com- 
uiandor oi 3000. When Abulfa/d, in the l;7th year, had been minder: d by |>ir 8ingh, 
Akbai oidercd Pair Das to hunt down the rebel, end bring iii?- .in,:/.I to Court. Batr 
defeated Bir Singh in several engagennmts, and shut l.im up in, rritdi. When the 
siege had progressed, and a breach was iiiado in the wall, Bir Singh escape d and with- 
di’ew to the jungle.s with Patr close at lua heels. Akbar, at last, in the 4Stb year, called 
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t*. to Court, made Mm in the next yeai’ a oomtnander ox^ 5000, and gave him the title 
of Bajah Bikramdjit. 

After Jablngir’s accession, he was made Mir Ataaht and was ordered to reoruH 
and keep in readiness 60.000 atiillery with a train of 3000 gun-carts, the revenue 

of i^fteen parganahs being set aside for the maintenance of the corps {l\f,zuk, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzulfav of Gajrat created disturbances, and Yatim 
had been killed, Patr was sent to Abmadabdd with powers to appoint the odicers of 
thb rebels who submitted, np to <;oraraands of Yuzbjisliis, or recommend them, if they 
had held higher commands, for appomtments to the emperor. 

* The year of bis death is not known.' Madnr, 

The JRai Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the AJcharndmaJi and tlie Tiimh 
p* 50) appears to bo his son. 

197. Shaikh’Abd.uiTahi ^m, of LaVhnan. 

He belongs to the Shaikhzadalis of Lakiiuau, and was in the 40th 3mav a com¬ 
mander of 700. He was a great friend of ■r;iinal Bakhtyar (Yo. 113), fi-om wbom 
'he loarued drinking'. In fact ho drank so hard, tb<afc he got froqiieutly insane, 
in the 30tlj year, when Akbar was in the Fan jab, 'Abdurrahirn wound od himself in a 
fit whilst at Sinlkot in Hakim AbuUath’s dwelling. Akhar looked after the wound 
himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna, After the death of her 
husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and vilks. In one of them her 
husband was biuied, and she entertained every one who passed by the tomb, from a 
to a common soldier, according to bis position in life. 

’Ahdurrahim was mentioned above on p. 338. 

198. MednF Ra'i Chauha'n. 

¥xo\i\ ihQ Akharndmahv^Q .see that he sexwed, in the 28tli and 32nd years, 
Gujrat. Nizamuddin Ahmad, who was urith him in Gujrat, says in the Tnbaqdt,— 
‘ Modni Kai is distinguished for his bravery ami liberality, and k now (i. c., iu 1001) a 
commander of KKjO/ 

199* Mi'r Abul Qa-^sim Famaki'n, [Qasim Khan]. 

, The MSS. have almost invariably TamMn in;<tead of Namakin. Ho 

is not to bo coufournh’d with Yos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abul Q4sim was a Sayyid of Harat. He was at first in the service of MIrza. 
Muhammad Hahfni, Akbar s brother and king of Kabul. But he left ifiihul, and on 
, entering Akbar’s service, be received Bhirah a?icl Khirdiab in the Panjdb as jagir. 
As his lands lay A' ithin the Namaksdr,^ or salt range, ho once presented Akbar, 
evidontly in alluoion to his faithful intentions {ruimak-haldlij) with a plate and 


7 Tlie namaksdr, ox salt-range, says 
the Madsh'y is a disti ict 20 koff long, and 
belongs to»the SiikI Sagar Duab, between 
the Bahat and the Indus. Ikjople break 
od'pieces ftom the salt rocks, and carry 
them to the banks of the river, where the 
price is divided between the minors and 
the carriers, the former takmg J and 


ih^’ k'ttor I of the jimount realized. Mer¬ 
chants buy the salt at a price varying 
from Indf a dam to two dams (one rupee 
40 dnins) [ler nan, and export it. The 
G vWerruDviib takosi 1 Rupee for every 17 
mms, Th e salt is also often made into 
oruaments. 


'A 








W^e; of.salt from wliicii ckeiRmS'tanc^ fee the oickjUiime 

'Abul C^asim fi^ioiTod in the \v^ar witn Baud of BvngaL In the ^6tli ye,m*,die/wat» , 

■ in^Kabttl, and accompanied, in the I^Oth year, Isma'il QuU Xhan (IS'o. 4(5)^on; hii* ; V 
■e'xpG<htion agaiuiit the Baldehis^ In the 3‘2nd year, the AfghiW cfeiefd of ' SawM an , 
Bajtiiv ttfidi Torah> waited with tlieir t’amUiea on Akhar, who raadc Aliul Q&im- , KroiS 
and Fawld^r of thciee dbincta, and ordered him to take the tkmilics of the cliieib'bkak , ■ ■,'; 
to Afghanktan. The chiefs theinselves v»ere retained at Court, lienewed lights^ in 
the 33rd year, gnvo him frequent occasions of distinguishing himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a coimnand of 700. In the 43rd year, he was appointed ^ , 
to Bhakkai*. He built the great inosqde iu Sukkliar, opposite to Bhakkar. ITie iivhahitaufcs ' ■ , 
accused him of oppressions, and he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with . / 
lunV at Coiirfc, and lodged a new complaint against him with Abdul Ed (Ko. 230), the ' 
Qazi ofddio imperial camp (wrd4). But Abul Qdsim, though summcned, did Opt appear ’’ ' 
before the judge, and when the matter reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be ti<?d >; [V ' V 

to tlie foot of an elephant, and paraded through the, basars. To avoid the ciisgradc,,iiP^, ; ; 
came to an inimediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mecliatioh ii’ VJ,, 

of Shaikh Ma’riif, ^’adr of Bliakkar, and prevailed on thenr to return the very day 

their homes. The next day bo went to the emperor, and cornidained of the ^ " ^ 

stating tliat there were no complainants, and 'Ahdul Hai tiied in vain to produce fife . 
oppressed parties. This case lod to the order that Qazia should iii future prqpara ^^ 
descriptm^ rolls of complamants, and present them to the emperor. 

Abul Qasim was, soon after, made a Khan, got a higlKU” manqab, and receivcdi^^-^ 
Cluj rat in the Panjab tupUr In the first year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a. 
coinmander of 1600. The part which he played in the capture of Prince JChusraii has been 
^Ipeiitioned above (p. 414, note 2, where Tarnkhi is to be altered to For 

hivi sei*vices he was again appointed to Bhakkar with the rank of a commander ol’ 3(100/ 

He now resolved to make Bhakkar his honie. Most of his iUush*ious doscendauts weru 
born tliere, On a hill near the town Houthwards towards Lohari, notu* the branch of 
the river called ho built a mausoleum, to which bo gave 

tho name of i (the dais of pmity). He and soveral of bis descendants 

were buried in it. / 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. IIo coidd eat—-histoiians do not 
specify the —1000 mangoes, 1000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, each weighing a 

. Th€^;, says, ho had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk (p. 13) says, ho had 30 sons 

and .in(>re'thanA^ duugh 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Madsir t— ■ 
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Miy Abcil Q^im Namakin (settled at Bhaklt^ir in 1015). 


Mir Al)ul Baq4 2, KasK- 3. M. Husamuddiix. 4. M. Z&idullali. 


Amir Khan. 

(died 1057 A. H.) 

i 

mirx. 
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1; M, *AMmTazzaq. 2. Ziauddin Yusuf 3. Mir Abdallcarini 


Khan. 


Sindhi Amir Kh4n. 


A daugMer^hitried 

in 1066 to Prince 


1 

(under Aurangzio to Murad Bakhsh, 
PaiTukh Siyar) 

1 

A son, 

I 

M. Abul Wafa. 

Abul Khair KhAn. 

(end of Aurang- 

(under Farriikh Siyar) 


yih’s reign) 

Mir Ahd JBaqd Amir KTidn rose under Jahangir to a command of 2500, 1500 
horse. Through the induence of Yaminuddaulah he was made governor of Mult^ni 
and in the 2ad year of >Sl)ihjahan, he was made a comTnander of 3000, 2000 horse, and 
appointed to That’hah, Murtaz/iilnjii deceased (p. 451). In the 9 th year, ho 
was made Tuydldar of Bir in the Dakliia, and was sent, ia the 14th year, to Siwistan 
Qaiiq Khan. In the following year, he was again appointed to Tliafc'hah, whoro 
in 105? (20th year) he died. He was buried in the mausoleum built by his father, 
IJnder Jahdnglr he was generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of 
Amir Khan, • 

One of his daughters was married in 10G6, after his death, to Prince Murid 
Bakhsh^; who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of Shahnawaz Khan 
i pafawi.^ Amir Khan had a largo family. His eldest son, Mr 'Abdurrazzaq, 
was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th year of Shahjahin’s reign. His second 
son, Ziiuddm Ydsuf, was made a Khan, and held under Shihjahan a man (jab of 1000, 
600 horse. Zia’s grandson, Ahul Wa£‘dwas in the end of Aurangzib'S reign in charge 
of his majesty’s prayer room {ddrofjhfXrh i Jd’fiawdz)^ Amir Khan s youngest son, 
Mir ’Ahdnlkarim, was a personal friend of Auraugzib, He received in succession the 
titles of MitltafitKhin, Khdnahzad Khan (45th year of Auvangzib), Mir Khanahzad 
Khan, and Amir Ehin (48th year,) and held a command of 3006, After Aurangzib’s 
death, he was with Muhammad A’zam Sliih ; but os he had no contingent, he was left 
with the baggage at Gwaliir. After the death of Muhammad A’zara 

XU tho battle of Sara! Jajii,® Bahadur Shih made him a commander of 3500. He was 
generally at Court, and continued so under Farrulih, Biyar. After Karrukh’s death, 


^ Shabnawaz Khfiti i fafawi he the 
title of Mfrzi Bad vazzaman, alias Alirza 
Dak’hini, sonofMirzi Rustam (Ko. 9). 
Ono of his dttu^diters, Dilras Binil Begum, 
was manned, in the end of 1046, to Aii- 
rangzib. Another was married, in 1062, 
to Prince Murad Bakhsh. Elphiustone 
(History of India, 5th edition, p. 607) 
raUs Bhahnawaz Khi^n by mistake tbe 


brother of ShAlstah Kh4n j but Shfiistah 
is the son of Yaminuddaulah A^^af KhAn, 
elder brother of Nnr Jahan. 

^ Sarai Jiijii, near Bholpdr,. The 
battle was fought on tho 18th Kabi’ L, 
1119, and Muhammad A’zam was killed 
with his two sons Bedar Bakht and 
WAli.jah. 
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tii€ B4rb.a brptliers ma^ie empive. He died sbortly after. 

His son, AWllcbau% was made a Ivhan by Farriikli Siyar; the other sous heid no ruan- 
9abi, but lived on their zamiiidans. 


2. 3'Hrzci Kashmiri was involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusrau. A,> the 
associates v/ei’G to be punished in an unusual way {suisat i (jhctir-niiikarrcts\ Tuzuk, 
p, 82), Jaluirigir ordered bis 'penis to be cut off. 

3. M.irz>d Ihtsdmuddin, He held a luang'ab, but died voimg. 

4. 31irza Zdldullah. He was in the service of Khan daliau LucU. 

200. WazPr Beg Jamil.* 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the Ofch year of Akbar’s reign 
against ’Abdullah Kltuu Uzbak, and in. tbo war with Khan Z.aman (Ho. 13). In the 
iix)al battle, when Bahadur Khun (No. 22) was thrown off his horse, W. J. instead of 
taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from him, and let him off. But H'/.ar Baluidur, 
a man in the service of Majnun Khan (Ho. 60) saw it, and took Bahadur 
prisoner. Afterwards, he received a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in 
the e.xpoditions to Bengal and Opsa under Mun’im Khan. At the outbreak of 
the Bengal military revolt, he joined the Qa<ishals; but when they separated ftoni 
Ala ^itm i Kabuli (p. 431, note) and tendered their submission, W, J. also was par- 
demed. In the 20th ye.ir, he came to court, and served in the following year under 
Jagnatli (AIo. 69) against the Rana. He seems to have liv^ed a long time. Jahangir 
on his accession made him a oominander of 30()O {Tu 7 .uk, p. 8). 

He is not to be coufouruled with. th(3 Jamil Beg mentioiied under Ho. .172, 

201 . Ta'hir, [son of J Saiful-muluk. 

The Tahaqdt says that Tahir wa.s the son of Sluih Mulm.inmad Saiful-muliik, 
His father was governor of (fharjishhi in Khiirusmi, aiul was kiiled by ShAh Tahuvasp 
^f Persia. Ttlliir \v(?nt to India, was made an Anur at Akbar's Court, and served iu 
Bengal, where be was wh(.Mi the author of the Tal)a*pit wrote (l(X)l). 

He is also mentioned in Doumon’s Eclltioii of Elliot’s Historians, fpp. 211, 242. 

202. Ba'bii' Manklih 

•Kegardirg the name ^ Mankli,’ v'ldo p, 370, note. The Tal.ruiat says that Babii 
Alankli v/iks an Afghan, and a conimaniler of 10(^0. 

Ho was at first iu Dadd’s service, and occupied G’horag’hai at the time when 
Alun iin Khau had invaded Oris a (p. 3/0). Soon after, he euto’cd Akbars service, 
but continued to be oiiiployod in Bengal. In tlie JOtli year, hr.mmj)pre.ssed distvirbaiioes 
at G-hordg’hat [Akborn, III., 470), and took part, in the 35rh year, in the oiwvration.s 
against Qntld Khfui. Two years later, he aocompauied Alau Singh's e.\pedition to 
Orisd, 

•Ho may have liv'od under Jahangib'; for tl )0 Mankli Kbdn. meutioiicd in the 
Tuzuk {pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) montions a son of his. 
Ildtim, Another sou, Alalnnul, appears to liave been a comuiaudor of hOO, 300 borso 
imdei* Sluilijahan {Fddkhik/i. p. 323)3 though the text edition of the BibL In-lica 

calhsliim son of Ydhii Mctikali for 


^ Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely over used in Hinausl.4n, 
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Ff, (kmummlorH of l^ix TlnndrecL >' ' , 

203, Muliamraad Q.uli' Kha'n Tarkma^n [Af!>bar, p^ 41 Ij. 

'' lie ser\ ocl ut If rat in Bengal At the outbreak of the railitary revolt, he tc.K>klbQ 
sitlo of the rebels, hut leii thv^m, and was }m<i^ by Akbar, In the SOtli year, he 
marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where ho greatly distingni.shed himselh In the 
39th year, when Qulij Khan (No, 42) wa^i appointed to Kabul, Mahaiumad Qu^ 
Khan, his brother IXamzab. Beg (perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, 
vice YAsnf Kh/iu (No. 35, and p. 411)* In the 45th yeai*, a party of Kushmirls tried 
to set up Aruba Chuk’ as king ; but, they were defeated by All Quh, son of KX. Q- Kh* 
In the 4.7th year, M. Q. ICh. was made a coiiimander of 1500, 600 horae ; and llanizah 
Beg, one of 700, 350 horse. New disturbances broke cut, when in the follovving year 
*Ali Kill, king of Little Tibet, invadocl the frontier districts of Kashmir. Ho retreated 
r<M,w M, Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously pursued, vHim the iiuperialists wer>> 
;V, <mibi*eed by BaifuUah (No. 262) from Lahor. In the 49th year;, Amba again appeared, 

, but was driven, with sonie dihicuilty, from 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign, M. Q. K. was removed from Kashmir., 
Hamzah Beg v,uis in the 49th year of Akbar’s reign a commander of1000, 
f'j; 204, Bakhtya'r Beg Gard i Sha'li Mansu'iN 

The JzdMU most likely means that he was the son of ShalvMam/u^^ 

' ca^ie the word gw'd (athlete) would be Bakbtyar’s epithet. Two MSS. have the word 
(sonj insterui of 

Tho TubaiiiU says, ‘ Bakhtydr Beg Ttirkmfm in an Aitilr, and go\'orri6 at present 
(1001) Siw'istun.’ In the 32nd year, be serv^od against the TArikk - 
205 * Hakf m son of Mjr ’Abduxrazzaci of Gilan. 

Regarding bis family connootloa, No. 112, p, 424. Humani’s 1*051! name is 

H.umayun, ^S^hm ho came to Akbar's Court, he discreetly called himbelf llum%xin 
or ' shive ofHiunAyunV but soon afterwards, Akbar gave him the name of Bu- 
mdm. He held tin? oflice of Bukawal Beg (p, 57), and though only ti commxmdcr of 
600, he was a personal friend of Akbar, and possessed great iiiduence at court., 
lu theSlBt yc.ar, he was sent with ^iidr Jahan (No. 194) to Turan a» ambassador. 
Akbar oftim sjudthab he did not enjoy his meals on account of Huruam’a ab9.eiicd. Bo 
'Returned to India, about a month after his brother’s death. He died in tho 40th year, 
on the 6th Babf^ I., iOOk. Badaoid (II„ p, 406) says, the day after Huindm’s death, 
Kurnnla (\). 204) also died, and their property was at once put under seal and escheated 
to the government, so that they were destitute of a decent shroud, 

II van am had two sons—*- 

1, MakmlLkiq (oi^). He was boxT. at Fafchpur Sikri, and was a young 
ij; man when hk latber died. At ShabjahAa’s accession, he was made a comman 
I;/ of 1500, 6ik) horse, and was sent, in the ist year, to Tiiran as ambassador. 
Ho rose to a command of 3000. Later, foi" some reason, his man cab was caneollcd, 
and be lived at Agrah on a pension of 20,000 rupees which in the IHih 
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* The MSS. have U>L The jTwzw/I* men¬ 
tions "a Kashmiri of royal blood,’of dm 
name of ilo wjis killed lyTlLer Afkan 
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(vide No. 394) at Baidwan, on the 3id 
^aiar, 1010, 

^ limuilm, not Haminam, is tho In- 
diun pvonuuciiition. 
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di)rthledv He died iii ilie 31«fc year He a pdefe of ^ome difi- 

tim^tion, oiid wrote uuder the rtanto of Hddq, Hi^f'v^^ity to itave been very 

gifeat ,. A copy of Idas diwAa wiis kept on a golden stool in his recept ion mom, 
vkdfcrs, when ife was brought in or taken awayj were expected to rise aud make 
salazns;.else he got offended. : , ' 

Mithim,' Khdshhdl He grew up with Prince Kliun.-arn. Shahjalnln, on laia 
accoission^ made hipa , a commander of 1000. He Wiis for some time BakMu of-the 
Dakldn. ’ .v;’'/'.' 

206- Mifrssb' Anwar^ son of Khan i A’zarn Mimi Eolculi (No. 21), ^ 

He was liientioned above on p. 

XVII, Comnmilen of Ilmdred* 

207* Ba-ltTi'of !![hiririst^^ 

Ho was a grandee of Humdyun, and served in the Kabul war, and in the battlea 
which led to i^.^s restoratum. ■ 

208. Mi'rak Baha dur Arghu'n. ' ' 

The Tabaiiat sa3'H, ho reached a command of 2000, and died. Prom the Ah bar- 
iiamah (II, 170, 248) wo see that he served in the conquest of Mahvab N^o. 
and in the pursuit of Shamfuddiu Hasain (No. 17). 

209. La’l Kha'n Kola'bi'. 

Ho is called La’l Khan BadakhsM {vMq p. 438), and served under HiuMynn 
in the war of the restoration (Akbam. I., 411). He distinguished himself in 
defeat of Heiini. Jiater, he served under Mun’ini in Bengal and Orisa, and died of , 
fever at G-aur (p. 376). 

210. Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh SiJifu. 

Ha is the second (ml.ydm) sou of Sl.aikli Sult'm of Fathpiir Sikd. He served 
at eom-t with Stiaikh Ibrahim (Ho. 82), and died iu tlio 22iri year (985). 

an. Iskaadar Beg i Badakhaht'. 

Ho 13 mentioned in the Akbariiauiali (II., 3.51), as having served in the pursuit 
of Abel Ma'ali (end of the Sth yoar), 

212. Beg Nu'ri'n Kha'a Qu'cM'a. 

Ho served under Mifiz/,ul Muik (No. dl) in the battle of Khuirnbad’ I,i the ■ 
82ud and 83rd years, be served under ’Abdul Matiab (No. 83) and Cadtn Khan 
(No. 4.3) against the lYmlds. 

Iho Tabaqat says he was a coTiiniauder of lOOO, and was dead in 130t . 

213. Jala'l KHa'n Qu'rchi'. 

t,. attacked to him. In tlio 5th year, he was sent to Rdm Cband 

Bhagelah (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go to court. In the 1 Itli ye ir, 
lir'”!’ emperors ears that J. was piissiouattdy attoelied to a beautiful boy. 

Akbai-had the boy removed; biitJ. n19.11.aged to get him again, and lied with him 
rom Gourt. M. ydsuf liaaawi pursued and captured them. Atler 1 


vsoloe time, J. wai 3 


.1 ' author of 

the Mir-dLul A*tutm meationa 1080 as 
tlio yciir of his death; but iny JHg- of 


the Mir^dt (Chapter on t he poets of the 
period .from Hinmiyiiu to Auvan<^/dh) 
montious no yciu-. 





ivstoi^t’d to favour.-’ .Ltiteiv he took a part in tho expedition to Siwtkiah, and diiitin- 
j^viiyhed himself, in the 20tb year, iu (ho war-with Rajah Oiumdr Sen of Mdrwar. 
Baling tho expedition n IMjpilt introdnced liiuiself to him, who protemlod to bo Bevi 
Bds, who had boon killed at Mirblia, evidenth- with the view of obtaining through 
him an iutroduction to Court. The stranger also repoi-lod that Chaadr Sen had 
taken refuge with Kalla, sou of Kara Iv4i and brother’s son to Cli. S., and a detach* 
inent ox impenalisis was sent to Kalhi’s palac?e. Kalhi now wished to take vevouge 
oil the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Slutnal Kh4a (No. 154') to 
helphim. Shimal therefore invited the stranger; but though sarrounded by SU.’s 
men, the preknider Tuanaged to escape. He collected a fevv men, and entered one nigiit 
a tent which ho supposed to belong to ShiinaL But it liappeued to bo that of 
wbp was cut clown by the murderers (end of 9H3,III., 140). 

It was Jalal who introditcecl the historian Badiioiu at Court. 

214. the Kliatri. 

He is mer.tioncd iu Dowsoa’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, I., p. 241. 

215. Timux^ Kha^n Yakkah. 

He sc iwed under Mun’im (No. 11J in Kiibui, and, iii the lOtb v eav, against Kh4n 
Hainan H., 236, 826). 

The 'fim'cr i Badakhslu mentioiied several vidnc';! in the Akbariiairah (Ill., 105, 
174) appears to ho anotlicr ofBcor. Vide No. 1^42. 

216. Sa'ili' Kha^n of Harat. 

He was born at Hiirat, and belonged to the Arhit (o3^f) cl.cn. Aajovdtng to 
the Akbarnainali (I., 379), Maulana Sani, ‘who is now called Sam Khan, \v.ib in tbe 
sewico of AUrza. Hindal ; hut after the AHr/ei n death (21st Z1 Qa’dah, 958) Im was 
taken on by Hurnayun, Ho served iu the with Khan Zanxan. 

Ikrdaoni 206) says that his real rnmie was’AH Akbar. He was a fair 

poet blit a iverctic, and like iVslibihi or Kaslian, wrote treatises on the Man of the 
Millomuum, according to the doctrines (p. 452). Hence he must hare boon 

Hlive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jama''.! uddLi'n, son of Sayyid Ahmacl Tiarha (No. 01). 

T1.<^6s above p. d08. He had. also ser/ed in the final war with Kbaa.Zamau. 

218. Jagma'l, the Punwar. 

He served iu the second O-ujrat war after Akour’s femoed march to PaUur and 
Ahrmidabad (p. 416, note), 

319. Husain Beg, brother of Husain Khan Buzuig. 

220. Hasan Kha'ii Batani d 

The Tabaq4t classes biro aniong tbe eornTnandefs of 1000. Ho was at first in tlm 
gorvicoof the Bengal king Srilaiyndji, and was present with Siijainiun Mankli (p, 370) 
and Kaia Pahar at the interview between Alun’im and Khan Zauian (No. 19) at 
Ikkftar (Buxar). AfKrm., IL, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in tl-e Klvdbar Pass; vide p. 204. MBS. orieii call 

idm wrongdy iZ^/mswrinsteacl of 

* JSatani is tlu'i name of an Afghan tiihe, N. \V. of Deva I»in/fil Kluvn, 




mi: 

•, aai. Sayyid chliaa'hu'',' of Bfirha. 

’ ' The Ta'baq^t says that S, Clihajini was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75)^ and 
distlijgmshod for his codragO and bravery, ^rom the lainil v genoulogies ol the Barba 
cl&a, it appears that S. Cli» was a Kdndlfwal. IXis tomb fctill exists at Maj) ionili> and 
according to the mscription he died ill 967. 

222. Muiisif Sultan Muhammad of Harat. 

223. Qa'zB Klia^n Bakhslxi^ 

Some MSS. have BadakhM instead of Bukhshi. Vide No. 144. . On p. 383, 
1.10, wo have to read No. 144 for No. 223. 

224. Ha51 Yu^siif Kha'n. 

He was at first in Kaml•^n^s Forvice. In tbe 12tli year, he joiuod the corps of 
Qiy& Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistaaoe to M. Yusuf Khan, whom Kbaiv Zam/ia 
No. 13) besieged m Qanauj, In the 17th year, he operated under Khan ’Alam (No. 68) 
against M. Ibrahim Hr ^ain, and was present in the battle of Sanial. In tho lOfcli 
year, be went with Man’im to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his reinvu ah Gaur 
(p.37C5). 

225; Ra'vnil Bhi'm of Jaisalijur. ^ 

The^^ (p. 159),—‘On the 9tli Rhurdad (middle of 1025), Kalyap of 

Jaisalmir was introduced at court by Il4i^'‘h Kishn I)4s, w^hom I had sent to him. 
I^aly^in's elder brother w’as lidwal Bhim, a man of rank and inflnonce. When,he 
died, he left a son two months old, wlio did not live long. Bhim K daughter had been 
mairied to me when I wuis prince, and I had given her the title oiMalikalt i JaMn. 
This alliance was made, because her family had always been faithful, to oni* lioiise. 1 
now called .Blum's brother to court, invested him with I he tikd, and made him Eawul'.® 

For Kalyan, mV/rj unier .No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir s reign, he was 

made a commander of 2000, 1000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 103). 

220. Ha'shim Beg, son of Qasim Kbhn (No. 59)., 

After the death of his iathcr (39th year) and ihe arrival crQiilij .Kli.hn (No. 42), 
tlm mw governor of K.alnil, IIAslum returned court. In the 41sfc year, ho served 

^ Tho spelling ‘ Chhn jhu is yuuferablo 
to ‘ Jbajlvd/ 

® The list of Jahangir's wives on p. 

310, may be increased by ten other pviu- 
cesses. (IJMalikah i Jahan, claugiiter 
of liawiil .Bhim of Jaisahtiir. (21 Tiie 
beautiful daughter of Zain Ivolmb, inou- 
tioned on p. 34*). There is a curious 
disorepancy between Tii 2 .uk, p, 8, and 
Akharndmah, nh, 694: JahAugh says 
that Parwiz was his son by Zain Kokah’s 
daughh^r, and Abulfazl says that Par- 
wiz 9 mother was the daughter of Khwti- 
jah^Hasan, Zain Khan’s uncle (vide also 
p. 344); but there is no doubt that Par- 
wfzwa.s born in the 34th year, on tho B)th 
A'Mn, 997, whilst Jahangfr, only in the 
41 st yCvnr, foil in love with Zain Khan s 
daughter (p. 345). It ia therefore evi¬ 
dent, assuming that Sayyid Ahmad’s text 


of Tuznky p, 8, be correct, that Jahangfr 
had forgolion who among his many wives 
was mother to his second son. (’3) Nu.r- 
unnisa .Begum, sister of iVfhyA Aluzaliar 
'Ilnsain, p. ‘164. (4) •X daughter of tho 

king of Kbandesh. This princess died 
in the dlst year of Akbar’s Tf.'igu, 
(5) palihah Bami, daughter of Qaim 
Kban.p. 371. (0) A daughter of Khwajah 
Jjiluui i Kabuli yDosi Muhaiuvnad). 
(7/ A duughtoi’ of Sa’id Kliau Gakk’iuu*. 
Her dau.ghtt'i', ’Uht Bauu, is .mentioned, 
j,\kharnd))uiJi, 1.11., 561. (8) Tho mo¬ 
ther ol Daulat Nisa, Ahhi'frn, Til,, 697, 
Tdio JVliSS. do not clearly give the name 
of the father of this princess. (9) A 
daughter of Alirza. S,\ni,'iv, .son of .Khizr 
Khan Hazarah; Akbaru,, HI., 607. 
(10) A daughter of Ham Chand Biindelah, 
(No, 248); manned in 1,018: Tufuxk, p.. 77. 







tinik'i' M. RiiHfiim (No. 0) agaip?;t: Btisii and otliev rebelltpus zktuiudte in the n-ovtb*^- 
etiaieri! parfr of riu) PanjM>, and ditiilnguisiied himeelf in the fiouquest of Mu.u. lii the 
44th year, he served under Farid i Buk!i4ri (No. t)t)) before u^sir. Later, be went with 
Sa’adat Khan to Niwik.* After t!\e conqtioi^t. of Tiranbak, lie returned to court (ddtli 
3 "c:ir), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command of 1500. 

In. the fet year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a cotAmandcr of 2000, 15iX) 
horse. Jm the 2nd year, lus ma.n^*.ah was hicroased to 3000, 2000 horse, and ho was 
inado governor of OrLsa. In tho hth year, he was transferred to Iviishmir, his Tincle 
Khwiijag.i Mahaininad Husain (No. 241) officiating for him ere till Ins arrival from 
Oma. His successor lu Ofisa was E^jah Kalyan, brother of Bhirn (No. 225). 

Hashim’s son is the renowned Muhain Qasim Khfni Miiv Aiish. Ho was, in. 
the IBtli.Vcar of Shahjaliidii, a cominander of KXX), 500 horse, Haroglmh of the T<qT- 
khiinah ajui KotwdI of tho camp. Ho distiugidshod himsedf in Balkh, Andk''dd, 
received the tiMo of Mutamid Khan, and w'as mcide, in the 21sfc year, a commander of 
200), 1000 hoi’so, and Akhfcah BegL In the following yeia% he was promoted to a 
command of 3000, and also got the title of Qasim Kbau. He then served nnder 
Awuxnguh in Qandahar, and waa made, in the 28th ycai*, a'dohmiander of 4000^ 2500 
liorsc. In tlic next year, he destroj^d Fort Saritur ( which the ruler of Sri- , 

.nagar had repaired. Later, ho was made by IXirtl Shikoh a commander of 5000, 5000 
ftihaspab-duaspah, received a present of a lac of rupees, and was appointed goveiMior 
. of A.hnmdabdd (ClujnU), whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Aiahvab. 
Both were ordered to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep rriiice Murad- 
Tkiichsh in chock. When the Prince left fiujrac, tho two coiumauders nmrehod against 
him M Bans wara h ; but when approaching K’h a oh rod, Mur/ld suddenly retreated 
IS kos, Olid joined, seven kos from lljjain, the army of Aiirangzib. The two cliivih 
hdxl received ao iuibrmaiiou oC Aiirangzibs march. They aftalked him, liowcv^u’, 
but were totally defeated (near IJdju,in, 22n(i Rnjah, 10G8). In tho tir^t battle lieUvem 
AurfWigKib and J)ara, at Samogar,* Q\sim commanded the left Aving. Soon after, he 
made his submission, and received Samhhal and Murjuhib/id as tui/Mt as Kustaiu Kluhi 
i .Dak’hlni, tlui former jfigmljar, had fallen at Samogar. Qa.«;im was then cliarged w'i(,h 
the capture of Sulaiinan Shikoh, In the 3rd year of Ahrangzib’s reign, lie w}u^ np- 
pointo<l to Mathura. On the way, he was murdered by a bratlior of his, who is said 
to have led a nnsorablo life (1071). The murderer was executed at Aurangzih s order. 

227. 3Vrpj:^.&/ Fari'dit'ii, son of Muhainmad (lull Klidii Barhhs (No. 31). 

Ho haj« boon nientioiied above, p. 342. His death took pkw'c at Pdaipur in 1023 

(Tnzuk,p. 131}. 

228 . Tu'suf Kha'n [Chak], king of Xashmir. • ^ 

yusufs father was 'All Khiin Cliak, king of Kashmir. JTc died from a hurt he 

received during a game at chmajdn (p. 207), havJt>g been violently thrown on the 
pommel of the .saddle (pveh-kohah i zin), Oa his death, Yiiauf w.is raiscil to tho 
throne (Akharnmiahf HI., 237). He fimt stiiTouuded the palace of his untde Abdal, 

^ This Sa adat Khan had firsi been in j hak ; but later he entered Akhar « service, 
tho service of the Dukhin king.s corn- j ^ Fw/c Journal, Aniatic So;idy, Bengal, 
rniuulor of the Forts ofBahiah ami Tivan- | 1870, p, 275. 
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who airncd at tho crown, and in tKa fight wliich ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile ' 
pally, thereiipoii, raised one Suyjnd Muhtli-ak to the tlirone and in .u fight which 
took plac® on the niai.lan of Srinagaiv whore the Td prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
AVxthout taking further part in the struggle, hc: fled, and, came, in. the 24tli year, ' 
to Akbar s Court, where he rras well received. Paring hi.s stay at court, Sayyid Mu¬ 
barak had been forced to retire, and Lohar Ghak, son of Yusuf« uncle, had been made 
king. In the JSth year, (yitZiam., III., 288), the emperor ordered several Panjab 
nobiOs to ruiistiite \dsuf. When the imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashinirls 

sued for mcro> and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without informing 
Akbar’s commanders, entered Kashmir, seiaed Loh,ar Chak without fighting, and 
^lomiTUmced to . ■ 

Diwanali reported to tLe emperor bow firraly and Indepen- 
estnblisbedlums^^^^^^ sent Skdkb Ya fpxb i KashWifii a 

inisted SeiYant, with his son Haidar to Kashmir, to .remiiKVYrisid’of the obligatl^.)n 
ir wdiicii he lay to the emperor, In the 29th year, therefore, Yilsuf sent liia son 
VaVjul) i^ith presents to Akbai%but refused personally to pay bis respects, although tbo 
court, in tlie doth year, bod been transferred to the Panjab} and Ya’qub, who had 
liitherto beoii with the emperor, fled from an:xiety for bis safety. The eihperor thon 
sent HaMin 'AU(Ko. 102) and Babauddin Kambii to Yusuf, to persuade him to come, 
or, if he could not bimself corno, to send again bi.s son. As the embassy was without 
result, Akbar ordered Shahrukh Mirza (Ho. 7) to invade Kashmir. The imperil 
unny marcIuHl over Pak'bli, and was not tar from Bdrah Mulub, when Yihsaf sid> 
mitied. and surrendered himself (AkUr/i. IIL, 492)P Shuhrulch was on the point of, 
itduming, when he received tbo ordei* to complete the conquest. Yltsuf being kept 
, a prisoner, the .Kasbuiiris raised Aulkl Husain, and, soon after, Ya’qub, Yiisu^^ son, 
to the throne; blithe was every where defeated. Inforination of Yiisufs submission 
and tlio defeat of the Kashnuns was sent to court, and at Srinagar the hhuthah was 
read, and coins were struck, in Akbar s name. The cultivation of za’ferin (p, 84)^ and 
silk, and the right of hunting, wore made imponal monopolies (p. 411), On tlu approach 
of the cold season, the army returned with Yusuf Khan, and aixived, in the 31sfc year, at 
(JOiirL Todar Mall was made responsible for Yilsiirs person. 

As Ya’qub Khan and a large party of Kaslmdris contkiucd the struggle, Q^siia 
(No. 59) was ord ered to march into Kaslimir, to puli ail end to the rebtdlioa. Ya'qub 
was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32n(l year, Yusuf was set at liberty, received from Akbar a jagir in Bihar 
{Akham.y Ill., 547), and Avas made a commander of 600, Ho served in Bengal. In the 
37th year, he accompanied Man KSingh, to Orisa, and ednunanded the cletacliment, winch 
mamhed over Jhark and and Kolaah”(ChutiaHdgpur) to Mediiipivr(d[X^5ur/^ III., 041). 
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^ Tiio Akhar7idmah (UI., 492) calls 
the pass near Barah Miiluh, wlore Yusuf 
surrendered, The iHctaWi/r has 

It is evidently, the same pa.ss 
which the Ttmrk (p. 292) ealla b j 

2i/t70jfrom Barah Mulali. TJie 
Tmul' says that Barah Mxiluh means 


^placeof the boar (5<ird)', which is one of 
the avatars. 

Hegarding the cultivation of Ka’fa- 
ran (saHron) vide also Tu;iuk, p. 45 . 

Kokrali wMs meutioned abov(.‘ on p. 
401. It is the old name of Ob utia. Hag- 
pur, one of the parganahs of xvhicb is 
8t ill called Kokruh, or Khiikra, as .‘qiclt 











r Qtiljj wa;.i a relation of Qul^ IHiau (No, 4:S). under liiui in 

,, . to Tdar, wLicb, AkUarliad ordereil to be, iiiade wkoti ni<mn^u-* in the 21at 

- ijinTr to Gog^niduh. In , the fight with the zaxniritlar 0 ^ I'dar, 1^1 <J. was 
Mu the 2Cth jreniy lH' served;under Sultan Murad against .Mum .Alubata- 
In ,t}ie -30111’'year, he agalu served under Qnlij Kh/in,''ttdio luLd,'l->eea 
''iiuSe .^uyeruor of Gajmt; ife coidinued^to serve thoro under tlie Kkaukhauan (No, 20), 
and recurneil with hinj, in the 32nd year, to court. ■■ ' . i ■ 

230. , Mti'r;’Abdul Hai,, Mir ’Adi. ■ ' 

Tlie 'ilahaqiit calls liim Kkwdjah *Abdal Hah and says that the was ah Ainfu' He, 
liadheoii nietiHoned al>oVe on'pp, 468,471. ’ ' 

231. 3ha^h QuH'Hba-riNa'ranji'. . - 

. Abulihzl gays^ that Shah Qiiii w.'is a Kurd from iiearr BaglidaiL He was,an old 
. servant ofiiimuiyiin. In the.first year of Akbar’s rfdgn, he served under Khizr Khfiri 
(|). 365, note 2) in the Panjab. He was rouch attached to Bairam. In the, 11th year, 
he was sent to Gadlia, ‘when Mahdi Qasim Xhaii {No. 36) had left that province with- 
.perm ^sion for 

y ‘The Tabaq^t cads him a commander of lOOO. 

‘ • His f’On, Padishah QuH, wus a poet, and wrote under the name Jazht. 

V^erses of hiS' tire given below in (ho list of poet«. 

,.' 232. MParruhli Hb&'n, son of (No. 16). 

'/ : Ho was -menB on pp 322 and 357. Accordiug to the Tabaqafc, he fierved, in 
in i{i^ga,l. 

y 233 siia''dina''B, son of Hhdni A’zanx Kokah (No. 21). 

F/>A> above, p. 32.3. 

234. HakPm ’Ainul Miflk, of Shiraz. 

, He is not to bo confouiidcd wdtli Hakim 
' eiand of the court. 


A few 


among tho Physi- 


IH-, 641). r/ y 

Kokrah i.s a,^’aiu mentioned ip’,the. 
Tuzuk i Jabungiri (pp. lo t, 155), wheip; 
it is defined lim a hiily district between, 
south Bihar and the Dak’hm. yit wbs 
run over, in the begiuuing of 1^25, by 
Ibrahim lOui.u Fatiiyang, 'g^vornov of 
Bihar, v/ho was dLssatiKhod with the few' 
diamomls and elephants whic^ dh© 
K/yahs sent him. as tribafce.Tiis' then 
Ihijali is called Durjim Sikh ,Sd hkis 
captured with several of his relations . in 
a cave, and the district annejtcd.to 
Bibrn’. ; ' : 

The Tuzuk has (/. c,) s fe-w iii(.oresiing 
note© on the diamonds of Kckyjxh;. 


0 X 1 thf survey maps. I he liajaa, 
Haltph informs mo, once io.sided in Kok- 
rah at a place in Lat. ‘23® 2 (K aud Long. 
•S 8 ® 87', nearly, where there is ^r'dl an 
old ,Jl.^i4:. Vide also Vth Report (Madra*^ 
edition^ vol. I., p. 503 ; old edition, j). 
417). 

The Rajah of Kokrah wdio, in the 
30th year, succumbed to Slialibaz Khan 
(p. 40l) m called Mudliu. In the 37th 
yciuv Madhd and Xjak’bmi Ilai of Kok- 
r.M, served in Yusuf Khan’s detachment, 

which the contingeutH ali^o of 8 angrata 
Siiigb Bluiba of K’liavak))iir (p. 440, and 
Proceed A. S. Bengal, for M.ay,187 L), 
and Puran .M 41 I of Gidiior belonged 








niotlier's aido, to tlie rejiown^id iogician [Muhaqqiq i Dawwaui. The .Historian Badfioni 
was a iriend of his. Akbar also liked him very mxich. In tlic 9th year, he was sent 
m ambassador to Ching-h IChau of Gujrat. In the 17(h year, he broiigdjt Ttimad 
Klmn ( N^o. 07) and MIv Ai)u Turab to the emperor. He also acconipauied Akbar ou 
his march to the eashn’u provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, ho was sent 
to 'Adll Khan of Bijapur, from whore, in. 985, ho returned to court {Baddom\ If., 250), 


V He was then made Fanjdar of Sainblial. In the 26th year, when 'Arab Bahadur 
and other Bengal rebels creatcxl disturbances, he fortified Burelk and roftising all offers, 


held out till the amval of an Imperial corps, when be defeated the rebels. In the 
same year, he was made pair of Bengal, and iu the 31st year, Bakhshi ol‘ the fubah 
of/^rah. He was then attached to the Dak’liin corps of 'Aziz Kokalv(N'o. 21)> 
and retjoived Havidiah as j%ir. When 'Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jugir, ho 
wont without penriissloa to court (35th year), but vvas at first refused audience. On 
enquhy, however, Akbar reinstated hiiiu 

Ho died at Handiah on the 2 7 th Zi Hajjah, 1003 (Baddoni IT., 403). 

Tim Mirzaf AlaBjid, also colled Padisb/ihi Alasjid, in Old Bareli, Mirzaf Mahallah, 
was built by h?ra. The inscription on it bears the date 987 (2lth year), when the 
Hak/m was Faujdar of Bambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the fakkallug of Dawal . 

235. Ja'nish Baha'dur. ; ; 

Janish Bahadur was mentioacd on p. 345. Ho was at first m the service of Mhza 
ATuhammad Haldrn, king of Kabul. After the death, in the 30th year, of his master, 
he eime with his sous to India. Soon after, he served under Zain Kokah (No. 34) : 
against the Yusufzais, and saved Zaln's Ulh in the Khaiba.r catastrophe. Iu the :>5i]i 
year, li© served under the Khankhanan. in Tliatkah, and returned with him, in the 
36th year, to court. Later, he served in the Daklviri. He died in tI.io 46fch year 
(1009). He was an excellent eoldief*. 

His tion, Shujd*at Khdn Sh Ho was made, in the 7fch year of Shah 

jahaii s reign, a commander of 1009, and received the title of Shad Khan. In the A2th 
year, ho was sent aa ambassador to Nazi* Muhammad Khau of Balklu On his return, 
in the Idth yeaiV he was made a commander of 1500, and was appointed governor of 
Bhakkfvr, tride Shah Quli Khan. Afterwavds, on the death, of Gliairat Klnin, he was 
made governor of TTiaif hab, and a. commander of 2000. In the 19th year, ho was 
WitlJPrince Murad Bakhsh in Balkh and Ilvlakhshau. In the 2l8tli year, he was 
appoiatod governor of Kabui, vice Siwa Earn, and h(dd, in the following year, an , 
important command under Aiirang'/ib in the Qiudahar expedifiou and the conquest ; 
of Bust. In the 23rd year, he was made a commander of 3000, 2500 horse, and : 
received the coveted distinction of a Dag and a drum. Two years later, in the 25t)i ; 
year, he served again before Qiindahar, and was made, ou Shahjahan s arrival in 
Kfibiil, a commander of 3500, 3000 horse, with the. title of Shujaat Khdn, In. tlm 
2(U'h year, ho sewed imcler, l)ii,r4 Bhikoh before Qaiiduhar, and ^Yith Eiistam Khau 
Bihiidur at Bust. He died soon after. Ho had a son of the name of Muhaniuiad 
Sa’id. 






386. MCi'j? Ta'Mr i MiTisawL 

Hfi w not to ba coivfbu'aded with 94, 111, and 201. According to it© 

fab^it,Mkmivia * tbe brotherof Mirm Yil^uf Razawr distbguisb. 

ed ibr hk bTavery/V It would thus appear that Abulfazl Biakes no aidbeiioe between 
the teiiiis ami p. 381, uiidor No. 61). 

287, Mi^'raa^ ^Ali" Bog ’AlamsMhi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarnainah among the grandees who accompanied Muh- 
*iiu to liongal and Onsa, and took part in the battle of Takaroi (p- 87&). Atlet th© 
outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, h(» joined a conspiracy made by Mir Zakl, 
/Abdi Kor, Bhihab i Badakbslii, and Kfijak Yasawiil, to go over to the rqbds. The 
plot, however, was discover/'d ; they were all imprisoned, but Mir Zaki alone waH 
execnttjd. HI., 

His epithet 18 not clear to me, 

lie must not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[MiY'aa' ’Ali' Beg i Akbarshdhi]/ 

He was born in Badakbshdu, and is said to have been a highly educated man. 
‘Wlieii he came to India, he received the litle of Ahbarshdhi. In the 1:10th year, he 
commanded the Ahadis on Shahrulcb's f.^x|’edition to Kashmir (p. 479). 

Xatev, ho served under Prince MniAcl in the Dak’hia. Wlxen the prince, after 
Analdng peace, returned from Ahinadna gar, ^'adlq Khan (No. 43) occupied Mahkar. 
But new disturbances broke out under the Dak’hin leaders Azhdar Khdnand ’AinKhdn, 
against whom padiq sent a corps under M. Ali Beg. He siiddonly fell over them, and 
roated tliein» oaiTying off much plunder and many dancing girls (^.andyi i o.¥hdraJi), 
In consequonce of this defeat, Khudawaud Khan and otlr.r Amirs of tlio Ni/Amsbiih 
Tttarched against the impel*!alists with 10,(XK) horse, but yadk( and M. A, B. defeated 
them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took Fort Rdhxitarah Baulatabdd, 

after a. siege of one month, occupied, in the same year, Pa^n on the Goddvarf, and 
took Fort LohgatUi. lh>th forts," soys the author of the Maasir, “ have, from, want of 
water, become uninhabitable {mismdr sJiv.dah), and are so to this day." Later, M. A. .B., 
/?erved under Abullazl, and distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. lu 
the Ibth yeai’, he received a drum and a flag, and continued to serve, nudor tho 
KhaukhanAu, in the IWk'hin. 

lu the beginning of J.'ihaiiglr's reign, bo was made a commander of 4000,jagfrd4r 
'of Bambhal, and govemor of Kashmir. He served in the pursuit of Khusrau (Tuznk, 

, p. 80). Later, he received a tw/4( in Audh. When Jahangir went to Ajurlr, ho went 
to ebuxL One clay, he paid a visit to the tomb of Mu'iuuddin i (Jhishti. On seeing 
the tomb of Shahbaz Khan (p. 401), he stooped do svn, and cun bracing it, oK' 
ebiimed, ‘‘ Oh I he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, be fell forward 
a conise, and was buried at the same spot (22nd Eabi' I., 1025), 

It is eaid that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them well. In his 
habits be was an cpicuroaTi, He was kicked upon rus a great patron of the Wwued. 
He died childless, at the age of sevonty-hve (Tuzidc, p. 163). 

^ Tlie Tuzuk (p.^ 11) says, Lo belonged I as he bolonged to Badakhsh4n. Perhaps 
to the uMb i DMh a very doubtful term, | we have to read tiMB i Mdm (p. 388). 









238. Ba'm Da's, the Kach wallah. 

Hia father was a poox' mau of the name of Ordat L^ni (or 

Banijli, vide p, $98). Biini Das was at first in the service of Rdi Sal Darbari (l^o. 106), 
and was recommended by him to the emperor. His laithfulness was almost proverbial. 
In the 17th year, when Todar Mall was ordered to assist Mun’im in Bihar, ho was made 
his naid iu the Financial Department, and gained Akbars favour by his regularity and 
diligence. He amassed a forturie, and though he had a palace in A'grah near Hati4<- 
pul, he lived in. the guard house, ' always watching with his riOO Rajputs, spear in 
hand/ 

Immediately before Akbar’s death, ho put his m m? over the treasures of the 
palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jaha-iigir, with whom he 
stood in high favour, sent him, in the Ofch 3 ’'ear, with *Ab(lallaIi Khun to 0-ujrat and 
the Dak dun, and gave him the title of Rajah and a Hag, Raiitaubhur being assigned to 
him as j%ir {Tuzuk, p. 9S). It seems that ho received the title of Rdjah Karaite 
After the defeat of the Imperialists, Jahfingir Avished to make an example of the 
Aniirs who had brought disgrace on the imj^>erial arms. Ho ordered their pictures 
to be drawn, aud {.akh.g the portraits one after the other into his hand, abustkl et >h 
Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das's portrait, he said, when thou wert 

in R4i Sal's serrioe, thou hadst a tankah per* diem ; but zuy iathor took an iiitoret^fc in 
thee, and made thee an Auur. Du not Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thifigP Ala;i! 
thy title, Rajah Karan, ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without 
the comforts of tliA^ faith. ' Bam Das was immediately sexit to B?inga.sh, where, 
in the same year, he died (1022). When Jalnlngir heard (,^1* his death, he said, 
curse inis come true; for the Hindus believe that a ziiazi Avho dies beyond the 
Indus, will go straight to hell/' 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich present;-^ ' o jester i and singers. 

His eldest son, Nama.i Ddsy in the dBth year of Akbar's reign, left the court 
without permission, and w^ont hoTuc*. At the request of lii.s father, Shiih Qvdf Khin'a 
men were to bring him back to court by force. But Namau dotied tbeiu ; a strrigglo 
ensued, and ho was killed. Ram Das was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a v isit of 
condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Ddsy had the same chiinictcr as his father; but Lm died 
young. 

In the Tumk (p. 312), a villa near a spriug called Inch (^if), between Biinpur and 

Kak^pilr iu .Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given Ram Das. Vide also 
Tvizuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Kha'n Wiya'zi'. 

Abulfazl ranks him among the cv'iamauders of 500. Rndcu* Jahrutgir, be rose to 
a comiuaud of 2000. Like Mirza Ri uu^iin ('ufiwi aizd Abid Hasan Turh.edi, l?e refused 
a title; for he said that his name was Ululiamjuad, thziii which no better minio 
existed. 

Ho served under Shalib^z Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and diatinguisbed himself 
in the fights near the Brahmapatra. It is .<j<aid tlnit vShalibaz was > > anxious to retain 
bis services, that he gave him a lac of rupees annum-, Lntor, he served uiidev the 
Ivh^nkhtWtu in the conquest of Tnat’hub, and inllicted the fin d blow ozi Mirzji Jaui 


Beg (Ho. 47) near Lak'hi,‘ \vhft7’e ho obtained a signal victory-, thotigb, lar pubiiuni- 
berod bj tlio enemioB, From that tirne, fcbo Khankhan/inwas hi^ friend. 

Under Jahingiiv Ho took a Joading pari in the Bak'hin waru, especially in the 
fights ■with: Malik ’Amhar near Kharki, a famous battle field ' [vide note to Ko. 255), 
and CHurtintvad to serve there muler Prince Shahjahin. 

Ho died in 1037. The tdrikh of his death ’Is * Mu bar am ad 

Khdn, the yairit, is deadd He wtis a man of great piety. His day was carefully divided ; 
religious exercises, the reading of commeiitacies on the Qoran, conversing with holy 
nieii, sk‘epmg‘ainl eating, each had its hi;ed tiino. Hor did he ever dox^arfc from his 
routine except on the nitirch.. He never 'neglected the ablution prescribed by 

tiio law. People told many ihiraculous stories (khawdriq) of him. 

During his long stay in tho Dakdiin, be held Ashti (in the W'ardab district.) as 
jagir, and made it his home. He adorned the town with, several mosques, houses, 
and gardens. ^‘ At present/’ says the author of the Madsir, there is only one of his 
hundred houses left, the store house whore his lamps were kept ; the whole town and 
the neighbourhood are deserted, and do not yield the tenth part of ilie old revenue. 
Even among his descendants thoro is none left that may he called a man of wortlr 
(^c/se kih 'tnt'Shde ddslUith hdskad)^ 

He was kiried in Ashti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly Hiy^zi Afghans. If one of them died, 
he gave a mo.iith s pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half a .month's pay to 
hiB heirs.': , '' ’ ^ 

His son, Ahmad Khan Hiyazi, waiii in the 20th year of Shcihjahai/s reign a com¬ 
mander of 2500 II., 386, 726), ^ ,• 

240. Abul Muzalfar, bou of Ashraf Khan (No. 74). ' -; 

From the Akharnainah (HI,, 248) we see that in the 24tli year (987) he was 
stationed in Chanderl q^nd Kar\yar, and was ordered to assist in suppressing the Bilmr 


^ Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 
Histonams, Vol. I., p. 250. 

® “The emperor Jahangir gave the 
Ashti, Auineiv Pauniir, and Taliganw 
(Bavar) par^hmabs in jogir to Muharamad 
'Kh.'iu iSiyazi. Ho restored Ashti, and 
brought the country round under cuiti- 
vaiion. A handsonie tnansoleum was 
imilt over his grave in Mnghul styie. 
Maluirnm was succeeded by 

Ahmad Khan, who died in 1051. A 
shndar mausoleum was erected over his 
tomhj smaller and of inferior work¬ 
manship. The two stand side by side 
within an. enclosure, and are tlie sights of 
Ashti. They are indeed . striking moiva- 
Alien ts of art to .find in Each a remote 
, spot as this. Aliev the death of Ainnad 
Khan, tho powur of the Niya;ais gradu- 
idly declined ; in time A’shti itself passed 
: from their hands into tho poysesfcion of 


the Marhatta officials, and now r.'Otbing 
reraaiiiS to them savea fewiciit-lrcejickls, 
suhiaient merely for tlieii* subsistence, 
Tiie tombs of their ancestors wore already 
falling into disrepair owdng to the |.)overty 
of theiiimlly, when they "were taken in 
hand by the distract autborities as vmi thy 
objects of local interest, and rostored from 
municipal tiindg. .1/ate.iy, in conr:derafciou 
of th.e past history of the .family, and the 
local respect 'which it commands, the 
(rovernment confcrrc4 on Nawiib Wahid 
Khan, one of its reprcEentativen in Akhtf, 
the powers of an honorary iuagi,strate.'^ 

** Karanjat A small uctroi. tov/n in 
the Aitx tah 9 il oft.be Wardali district. It 
was founded some 260 years by Nawah 
.Muhammad Khan Niyilzi of Aslrti.’^ E 
tracts from C. Grant’s Oazettocr of the 
Central Provinces of India, second edition, 
187(1, pp. 7 and 230. 




rebels (in., 273). In the 28th year, he served in Cfujrdt (III., dS3, and 
II., (3iJ3). also p. 389. 

241. Kbwa'jagi^ Muhammad Husain, Mir BiOTs 

Ho is the younger brother of Qasim Khtlni {No. 69), and had the title of Mfr Bfrr, 
in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 6th year with Muh'iin' 
(No. 11) from Kiibnl to India, When dissensions broke out betwem Ghani Khan, 
MunWs son, and Haidar Mrihammad Khan Akhtahbegi (No. 86), whom Mmt’im had 
left as his wdite in Kdbul, Haidar was called to court, and Abul Path,* son of Miin- 
'im's brother, wa-s sent there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husain , irccompanled Abul 
Path. He remained a long time iu Kdbul. After his return to India, he accompanied 
the emperor on his march to Kashmir. His hone.4ty and punctuality made him a 
fevorite with the emperor, and he was appointed Mir Bakdwal (mastoi- of the imperial 

kitchen), and was also made a commander of 1000 . 

In the 6th year of Jahangir, ho officiated for Hasbim (No. 226) as govenior of 
Kashmir. On Haahim’s an-ival he returned to court, and died in the end of the 7th 
yaar (1021 j ISisuh, p. 11 1). 

He had no chUdreiu The Tuzufc says that he was quite bald, and had neitha' 
moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuob. 

242. Abul Qatsim, brother of ’Abdul Qadir Akhilud. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badaoni (11, 323) calls him 
a native of^'rabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s teacher (dMri/id). In 
991, Abul Qasim was made Hlwan of GujiAt. 

248. QamarKha'u, sonofMir’Abdullatifof(iazwin (No. 161 ). 

He served under Mun’im (No, 11) in Bengal, and wal present in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 876). In the 22nd year, he served ui,ider Shiliahin Gujrfit (AB.ito., 
III., 190), and in the 24th year, under Todar Mall in Bihar. In the 26th year, he 
took part in the battle near Sultanpiii- Bilhari (p. 400, and Ahharn., III., 306). * 

Hie son, Kaukab, fell nnder JahAngir for some fault into disgrace. He was 
Hogged and iitiprisoned. Eegarduig bis mtoration to favour, vide Tiizuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjun Singh, 1 

246. Sabal Singh, [ sons of Eajah Mau Singh (No. SO) . 

250. Sakat Singh,) 


Some MSS. have Durjan» instead of Arjwn. The name of Sakat Singh, moreover, 
recurs again at No. 342. Ihero is little doubt tliat at the latter place we should read 
though all MSS. have Naha#, 

^ Nor is it clear why Abulfual has not entered the name of Bh4o Singh, whoht Akhar’s 
death was a commander of 1000, and was gradually promoted, duriim JahAni..V« 



JFazU^ 


Stibhin Singh mentioned in the' same 
p^sago, would silso appear to be a son 
of Man Singh. 











distingmshed fti^Uiev ', bj ; the 

■-. ■ .■■■■." ’-■ ./ ■' ■■':■ '.'v-^- .'v;-J•^’^''•‘■:;'■■■ . ■'■. ' 

. ;, 0ol* J. Ca Brooke ib his PoUtiml Shtori/ q^^’<S^i*<ri^e (Sekcljicoia frowi 

fttts^WSords, GKni^eniTaent of India, Poreign Dep^mcnt, No. LXV, 1868) na^iBtioi^ 
softs j of M4u Bingh, dagafc, Aijnn, Himmafc, Sakat, Bldm, and Kalyan Siti^ii* ' THe 
two are not meutioned by Muhammadan historians ; nor aro BMo and Sab^ 
fe^nMoned by Brooke. Vide * A Chapter from MithammadanB-isCorpf in th^ 0aioafcta 
jitovicw, April, 1871. 

a46. Mustafa^ Q-hilzi^ 

A Sayyid k mi 

ihu ^th year 


near 


1* Sui^n 


1. Lashkori Muhammad Khan 


Jaldi Khan (No. 170) 
Akbar Qnil Sultan 

I . , 

Murad Qvili Stili^aa 
Allah Qvdi 

in Bang'ash, and his son Akbar Qu!l, 
wh<i then served at Kangfah, was made a commander of 10O*}» and sent to Banguj^b 
(Tttznk, pp, 307, 308). 

Jabaiigk, (iffccr the supprossion of Khusran’s revolt passed on hie way to KAbul 
throttgh the Gakk’har district (Tuzuk, pp. 47,48). He left llie Bahat (1st MuKarrmn, 
1016) and came to Port RohtAs, the cost of which he statci^ to have been 161,000,000 
dams, * which i» equal to 4,025,000 rupees in Hmdn;tam money, or 120,0(X) Fen’sian 
tumans, or Urh, 2,176,000 silver Hdlis of Tuvani ixoney.’ After a march of 4| Jeos, 
he camr to THah, m dialect meaning *a hill.* He then came to 

Dili lihakralah, hkakrd ‘ forehl.’ The way from 'filah to Bliakra passes along 

ihebe<iofthe K^han river, the banks of which are full kantr flowers. He thon 
came to HatiA, which wa^? built by a Oakk’har of the name of Hdt'hi (meationed lu 
Mr. Deimoriek's History of the (lakk’bars, Journal, Asiatic Society, Beng.al, 1871). 
The district from Mirgahih to Hatia is c-»llecl Pot/hw»v ; and from Kohtds to Hati/t 


1. Nazar TChiki 
(No. 247) 

2. Shah Muhammad 
(No. 332) 


Mubarak Ivh 
(No. 171) 
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the Bhtigiils, a trite rented to the Gakk’h^, From Hatia, he marohed 4| 

and reached Fakhqih^ so called beeaneo it has a eav^i. Foot and a half to 

fntther on, he came to Knirar, which nieans in the Giikkhar dialect * rugged/ He then 
weat: to Rawalpindi, which ia said to have been built by a Hindu of the xiame Rawal^. 
■pW^meaning * a vilLoge/ and gives a few curious parfciculai*s regarding the nver and 
the pool of tlio place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuzah, where a dome may 
he seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuzah). The Gakk'haxs foiimerly 
to collect tolls there. He then came to the Kaldpaiu, and to the M^rgalah pass, wd#* 
meaning ' killing,’ and galah ‘ a carawan/ “ Here ends the cminky of the Gakk'liars.; 
They a^e a brutish race, always at. feud with each other. I asked them to live m 
peace ; but they will not.”^ ^ 

Tlte Pddi^hdhndynah (II., 240, 264, 206, 722, 733, 740) mentions several Gak- 
k’h^t chiefs— 

1. Akbar QuK SuRiin, a commander of 1500, 1600 horse, died in the 18tk year 
of Shahjahaus reign. Hia son Murad Quli Sultan, was under Shdhjahaii a com* 
mander of 1600, 1000 horse {FddishdJm, 11., 410, 485, 512, 523, 666, 605, 656, 730). 

2. Jabhur Quli, (brother of Jalal Khan),® 1000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan, (son of Nazar Khdu),^ 800, 600 horse, died ^ tlu 12th year 
Shahj.'s reign. 

Tlie Padishahnamah (I, p, 432) mentions Gakk’hars* mr.les as famous. 

The Mahir i 'A'lamgin (p, 155) also mentions Murad Quit and his son Allah 
Quit. Allah Qulf8 daught Mr was married to Prince Muliammad Akbar, fourth son 
of Aurangzib, on the 3rd Ra-Jab, 1087. 

248. Ra'm Chand^ son of Madlmkar [Bundelah]. 

He IS also called Mcitit iS'a//, and Avas mentioned on. p. 366. Ho was introduced 
at court by paditj Khan (No. 43), when Akbar was in Kashmir (1000). In the tirst 
year of JnhangiT s reign, wo find liim in robellion, evidently because his right of suc¬ 
cession was rendered doubtful by the predilection of the emperor for Bir 8mgh Deo, 
Bto dhand s younger brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ’Abdul- 
lah Kh4n, who moved from Kfilpi, his jagtr, to Pndchnh, On the 27th Zi Qa’dah 1016, 
R4iii Chand was brought fetteredto court; but Jahangir had his fetters taken off, 
gave him a dress of honor, and handed him over to Rajah Basu of DhamevL ‘Ho 
never thought that he would be treated so kindly’ {Tuznh, p. 42). feat tJndchah was 
handed over to Bir Singh I)eo aa reward for the murder of Abulfazl. 

‘ Fpr the geojyraphical details of this 
passage I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Del- 
memk. The has I’^ilah oiTilah ; 

Fh(thTd .for Fhukf*<nlc( and the Peipsi an 
wqxi kMmk foT Kdha^ ( the 

name of the river near Bhakr^lah- -a 
moat extraordinary niistake; ko?' tor 
Kimi^ G4rd, a,village near Manikya- 
lah ; F9nhdhario;t Foih^do\ Mr. JDoI- 
merick also says that the river near 
Hatm, 01 ijrd^’«,is called ICW, and 
that near Raw^pindi is the Lahi; ^ 

orcea a passage through low hil^ where i \.o»j mues iroiu cnc ♦.ifioianij. 

ei*0 IS a Very deep pool, just before its I * bo according to Mr. Delmerick. 


junction with the Sohan. San^i Khar- 
bvizah is also called {^Iarc4i Madhii. 

On the same page of Sayyid Abmad’s 
edition of the Tuzuk, we liave to read 
Khaitar and Filak'Zdky for Khar and 
Fihih~zdK\ The Kluittars occupy the 
district called Khatar, and the Diltdi-zaks 
mo found in the Oh'hach valley of the 
Indus. 

Pot’hwlvr is the country between the 
Jhelani and the Sohan; tut Jahangir 
extends it to the Mdrgalali ptuss from 







Aih. -jm of liig reign (1018), Jahaiigir.ia^^d 
of.iter father (vide Tuzuk, p. *11; and No,';£'25,''note)i’ ' ' ■' 
iippears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded .by Ms sou Slugin l'i, ' 


^^5 J?* ^ ■; . 

Muhammadan Iliscoriaiis give tbo iollov/ing ti’oe of the Uudehah Butadelahs- 
‘ R^jali Partah, fontuls Utidchah in 1531, A. D. 


1.' Shdrat Ohaiidj 
(die^l childless). 


2. Madhiilviir Singh 
(dies lOOO). 


Subhtm Singh. 5. Bhagwfin Das. 
Prithi iingh. 

Sanwal Singh. 

\ ' The'.MctdMr contains biographical notes of nearly all of them. Vide also 
Thbrntoil’s Gazetteer, undei‘OorMa, 

B?ni Das andBhagwan Das were killed a Rajput in the 13th year of Shah- 
jahttus reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1000, 609 horao, re-* 
epectively* ' , ■ 

. Chandr Man was in tho 20th year of Sh. a eommander of 1600, 800 horse. 

, \ J?4di8hahnamah I., 172 (where another Buudelah of the name of S»ihk Dev 

205, 241, 368, 372, 425; II., 731. 7;U. 

The Madiiir i ’Alamgiri mentions several Buadelahs, as Satr Sal, Jaswarit 
Indaiunan [died 1088) and the rebellious eons of Champat (/. <?,, pp. 101, 163, 

: ij&i, 273, F/^ealsou^^ 

Bir Singh Daoftho .murderer of Abulfazi, in often called ia bad MSS. Nav Singh 
Deo. Tims also in the piinted editions of the Tuzuk, the 1st volume of .P?idishiih* 
nimah, the ’Alamgfrnamah, <&;c., and in BIphiristone’s History. The temples which 
■ he built in Mat^htivn at a cost of 33 iacs of Rupees, were destroyed by Auraogzib in 
(MadsKTi'Alani^^^^ 

249, iEa'jali Mukatraan, the Bliadaiiriali, 

^ Bhii..dawar is the name of a district S. E. of Agrah ; its chief town isl.T.atk4n,t'h 
(mdk p. 328, note 4). The inhabitants are oalied Bhadauriahs. They were known as 
'diarihg robbers, and though so near yjho capita), they manngesd to maintain their 
independence till Akbar had their chief trampled to dc itb by an elephant, when they 
^Wbtuit.ted. 

’ The ne^t oluef, Mukatman, entered the imperial Rorvice, and rose to a maA^ab 
of-lOOQ. In 992, bo served in Gujrit (Akbamdmah 1X1., 423, 488). 


Bikramajit 


lu, Leyden, 1631, p. 209), He ■ calls 
Bir Singh Ead&ut Berint^h B^nkela, 


h The ; Duloh traveller Del/aet ha 
nu interesting passage regarding Abul 
fazl s death Itnjjerio M(U/m Mofftt- 


. .1. Ram Cband, 

,i: ' (dies 1021). 

j 

.. 

2. Hodal Rao, 
(killed, !). 356.). 

..... ^ ^ 1 . . . . , 

3. Bir Singh Deo, tho murdei'er ' 

■ of Abulfazl (dies 1036). 

'■-.■■ 1 ' ■ 



1 

— -A- 

. Bharat. 

1. Jhujhii.r Singh. 2. Pahar Singh. 3. Obandr Man. 

1 j 4. Beni D.is. 








Ulidor Jahangir, wo ilnd a chief of the name of Eajah Eikramajii, who served 
imder '^\.hdulhih against the Ihina, and later in the Pak’hm. He died in the 
l.Uh year of Jahangir ond was succeeded by his son Bhoj. Sayyid Ahmad s edition of 
the Tuzuk (p. lOS) mentions a Bhadamiah chief Mangat^ who in the 7th year served 
in Bangash i but the name is doubtful. 

Under Shahjaban, the head of the Bhaclauriah elan was Hajah, Kishn Bingh. Hu 
served in the first year under Mahehat Khan against Jhajbar Singh, and in the 3rd 
year, against Khan Jahai^ Lodi and the Kizam ul Mulk, who had afforded Khaii 
Jahfm protoction. In the 6th year, he distingulahed himself in the siege of Daulat- 
^bad. Three years kter, in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zainaa againal Saha 
Bbonslah. Ho died in tho 17th year (1053). 

In the (L, b., 309} he is mentioned as a commander of 1000, 600 

hor&br' ■ 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a conenbine, ho was suceecded by Baclau 
Singh,* grandson of Kishn s uiicle* Me was made Elijah and a commauder of I00;>. 
In the year, at a darbar, a ?fiast elephant ran up to him, took up one of his men 
with tho tusks, when Badau Singh stuck his dagger into the animal which, frightene d 
as it was at the same time by aiiro wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjr;i' 
hail rewarded the bravery of the Bajah with a and roTnitted 50,000 Iks. out 

of tho 2 lacs, which was the assessment of the Bhadawar dbtrict. In the 22iid ycai*, 
he was made a commander of 1500. In the 25th year, he served umlor Aumngzik 
and in the 26th, under Dara Sink oh, before Qandahar, where in the following year 
:;he died.-;' ■ 

His son Mahd Singh was then made Bajah, and received a man^ab of 1000, 800 
horse. He served in the 28fch year in Kabul. After Dara's defeat, he ]>aid hi.s re*, 
spects to Aurangzib, in whose reign ho served against the Buudelah rebels, in the 
lOth year, ho sewed under Kamil Khan against the Yiisufzais. Ho died in tho 
^Oth'year.;- . , , - . . 

He was succeeded by his son Odat Singh Alaasir i A'lamgiri, p. 226 and 

p. 238, where the Bibl Ind. edition has wrong Siidar Singh for Odat 8.). He had 
before served under Jai Singh in the Bak'hiu, and was in the 24lh year made 
commandant of GMtor (/. e., p. 196). ' 

250. Ba'jah Bam CBandr, zami’adar of Orisi. 

Kegarding him xnde Stirling s report on Orisa, Asiatic Idesearches, voL X F, His 
name oocurs often iti the namtivo o.f Man Singh’s conquest ot Ojfsd (37th year of 
AkbarB reign).. ' i 

The province of Kliurdah (South Orisa) was conqhoT’ed and annexed to tho .Dihli 
emph‘o hi" AliikaiTam Khan 260), in the i2l;h year of Jabdiiglrs reign 

(Tazttk, 2i&}, 

261. Sayyid Abul Qa^sim, son of Sayyid Muliatiimad Mir ^Adl (ISTo. 
140),.' ^ 

lie served in the 25tli year (998} in BLhdr, and in the battle of Sultarvpdr Bil].».art j 
also, in the 33rd year, against the Iiisufzak, 


^ So Fddishahidmah^ II., 732. The Madsir calls him Bad Singh or Bud Singh. 






’ T'he Ttivikh" { Dowson, Elliot’s lliitoiians 1., p. 343) gives eavlkw but 

' perbiips more oorreot dates regarding tbe appointment t(' Bliakbar and. tbo death of 
. 'e/jr. bis arrival at Bhakkar, lltb ItawiuAan, 983, and liisdeatb there, 8tb 
■ iiSbtt984 (October, 1676), He was pucceeawl by his son Aljulfazl, who is ndt 
On bho 9th Ziihajjuh, 985 (JPeb, 1578), I'Umfid (No. 119) 

; at i 

i 'J 252, Da.lpat, son of Bai Eai Singh. 

, H(‘ has boon moationed above, p. 359. 

^!VIIL OommandBra of Four Hundred, 

263. Shaikh Falzi', son of Shaikh Mubarak of N%or. 

The name of this great poet and .friend of Akhar was Abnl Faii!. Fa'ri h bis 
takMllng, Towarck the end of hislHe, in imitation of the form of the takhallug o£ 
hie brother ‘ A UcUm, he rt;iisnmed the name of Fa'^d^A. 

Eaiziwas^ the eldest Eon of Sbaik .Miibarnh of Edge! *. Bhaikh Mubdrak {vide pp/^ 
169, 186,198, 209) traced >us origin to an Arabian dervish from Yarnan, who in the 
9l]i ceviturv of the H ijrah had Bcttled in Siwistan, where he iviarried. In ther 10th 
century, Yinbaraks father went to Hiiuhlddn, and settled at Nagov. Several of his 
children having died one after the otlnir, be adled his next child Muhdrak. lie was 
horn ill 911. When a young rnan, I^Iubamk went to Oujrat, and studied under Khatib 
Abulfazl of Kazanin and Maulana ’Imad of Laristan. lu 930, Miihftrak sealed at 
Agiah. It ir said that he often changed his leligious opinions. Under Tslein Shah, 
ho was a Alabdawi, and had to .suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar s reign ; lie 
then became a Naqsldmnd/, then a Hamadani, and lastly, when the court waa iVJl of 
Povsin ns.lie inclined to Sluism. Butwdiatever hts^/iewsmay ha ve been, the education 
wbicb lu- ;<v*vc hi.s sons Faizi and Abulfaz'b tlio greatest writers that India lias produced, 
shews Unit bo was a man of comprehensive genius. Shaikh Mubarak wrote a 
Conimeutary to the Qoran, in four volume,=?, entitled Manhaul-tipinf and another 
•work of the titlo Juiiuifui* idkilam. Towards the end of his life, be suffered from 
parllMl biirnlness, and died at Labor, on the ) 7th Zi Qa’dah, 1001, at the .age of 90 
years. The HiAhh of his death v/ill be found in the words Shaikh i kdmiL 

Shaikh Faizi was born at Agrah in 954. lU?? acquirements in Arabic Literature, 
the art of poeti .y, and in mcdicirui, were veiy extensive. He used to treat poor people 
gratis. One day, be appeared v/ith his father before Shaikh'Abduntiabi, the padr, 
fp, 272) and applied for a grant of 100 big’has; but he was not Only refused, but also 
turned O’it of tbe hall with every contumely on account of Ins tendencies to Blu’ism. 
Jlut Fa'r/fri literirv fame reached Akbar’t ears, and in the 12th year, when Alihar was 
oa tlje expedition u/ Chibor, he was called to court. Faizi’s bigoted enemies in Agrah 
iiilerpretcd tin- call as a .summons before ajudge, and warned the goveniorof the town, 
not to let Feizi escape. He therefo' e ordered some Mughiils to surroimd Miibiirak's 
house; but accidentally Faizi ivas absent from home. Mubdrak was ilhtreated, and 
when Eivd it last came, he was canned off by force. Bub Akbar received him most 


Badacmi (Hi.., 74) calls it Mxnha u m/du4Tiiym, 



favorably, and in a sliorfc tirna, became ibo emperor’rj constant con^ianion and 
.friend. lie was iastrumental in. bringing about the fail of Shaikh 'Abduauftbf, 

In the rSOth year, he pia-nn^d a or colUiction of live epics, in imitation 

of the lOianisah ofiS'"iiiamu Tiie hrst-, Markh iiladwciif^t was to consist. o.r 30GO irerses, 
and was to be a jn^yd/> {irnitiition) of Nizamrs Makh!:a7t ulmrdr ; i\\(i Stdahndn o 
and the iVa/ Damcm were to consist of 4<)i)0 verses each, and were to ho 
joAodk^ of t]xQ KJimmw Shiirinmd. Laili respecti vely ; Kh'hwar 

and the dkoatiidmalh each of 50(X) verses, were to correspond to the Maft Faikar 
txnd the In the 33rd year, he was made Malikush-shiihira, or Poet 

Laureate (Akbcmi,, III., 559). Though he had compoiiod portions of the Khamsah, tho 
original plan was not carried out, and in the 39th year, Akbar urged him to persevere, 
and recomnreiided tho couipletiou of the NaWiainaii. Faizi thereupon finished tho 
pomn, aud/prcnsonted, in the same yeai'j a copy of it to his iiax^erial master. 

Faizi sadere.d from asthma, and died on the .10th. ^aiar 10()4 (doth yora*)* The 
tMkh of his death is Fayydn i It is said that he composed lOl books. The’' 

best known, besides his poetical works, aro the Satvdti ul Ilham, and the Maiodrid ul( 
regarding wiiich vide ’ hehyf the poetical extnick. Hia fme library, cansistingi 
of 430G choice MSS., was embodied with the imperial library, 

FaizI had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes, he also acted as 
ambagsad or. Thus, in 1000, he vras in the Dak’bin, from where he wrote the lottor 
to the historian Badaonf, who had been in temporary disgi’ace at court. 

Vide also pp. 105, 106> 183, 185, 197, S()7, 209 ; and Journal, Asiatic Society, 
Bcmgal, for 1869, pp. 137, 

.264.'\'HaMZmHisri^ 

According to Badaonj (IIL, 165), Hakim Mieri was a very learned man and a 
clever doctor. He also composeni poem A satire of his i« mentioned which he wrote 
against Khwajah Shaineu.ddia Khawaff (No, 159). He died in Burhanpur, and was 
.buriedthere.y 

Mlyrl is mentioned in the AMarndniah, IIL, p. 629, and p. 843. In the latter 
passage, Abulfazl mentions hb death (middle of 1009), and states that be saw hisi; 
friend oa the deathbed- It is impossible to reconcile Abultera date with Badaont’s 
statement; for Badaoni died in 1004 (Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1869, 
p. 143). But both Abulfazl and Badaoiu speak, of the Hakim as a man. of a most 
amiable and unselhsb character. 

266* I'rij, 00 ^ of Alirza Khanklianao (No. 29). I 

Ho was mentioned on p, 339, During the reign of Jahangir, he waa made 
^ubalid4i’ of Barar and Alunadnagar. He greatly distinguiftbed himself during 
several lights with Malik ’Anibar, e.speciaUy at .JCharki,* for which victories he was 




li 


^ Lachmf Narain Shafiq, the 

author of the Haqlqa t i Mind testdn^ 
says that it was called K'hark.i from the 
Dak'hinwordi^J^^ir, wliidi meansfstony,' 

* a stony ^plaoe.' It lies 5 I'Of 8.E. of 
Daulatiibad (the old Dhanigayh and 
Doogfr of 'Alauddin Khilji), K’barki 
under J ah an'gir w as ctil led hat) mbtid » In 


1024, a canal was dug from te’hurki to 
Daulatubad. Its name was Chahdrnahriy 
and the tdrikh of its completion is khcdi>* 
i jd/i'l (pr. a running benefit). Luter 
Aurangrib changed the name of JChavla 
to Aurangabad, under which name it is 
, now known. K’harki was the scut of 
Alalik 'Ainbar. 




of 6000. .Ti''iie 13tt ■jter, ie 'ser^i'.tliitler Prince Sltibjaiiaii' 

'.' 

it is.:^^d that ha* was a good eoldioxv biit stingy, and careless in his dress.' A 
danghterof (2nd Ramazin, ' 1026) to Pnnce SMbjahan. Th^. off* 

«pniig of this marriage, Prmce Jahan-afroz, w.?s. ,horn at Agrah on the 12th RajaV 
1028, and died at Burhanptir, at the age of 1 year, 9 months (FddishdhndmaJO^ ' -' 

According to Orants Gazetteer of the Central ProTinces (2nd edition, ^1128),: 
Iriffi tomb is at Burhanpiir. The tomb was bnilt dining his lifetime, and is'really 
a handsome ^tracture/’ The statement of the Gazetteer that trij, toiJraids 
of his life, “lived as a recluse” at Burhanpur, is not borne out by the histories; fo^ 
according to the Tuzmk (p. 270), he died of excessive wiiio drinking. 

At his death (1028), ho was only thii’tj4hree yeai^*^f age. The maii^h of 
400, w hich Ahull azl asaigns him, must therefore have been conferred upon him, when 
he wafcj a mer? child. 

25G, Sakat Singh, son of Edjah Man Singh (No* SO). 

Ftie-above, under No. 244. 

267, ’AbduUah [Sarfariiz Khdu], son of EMa i A-ijain Mtoa Eokah 

(No. 21), ■ 

Tide p. 32s. i !' 

It was stated fp. S28) on the authority of the Madeir that he received the title 
of Sarddr Khdn^ which hud become vacant by the death of Takhtah Beg (No. 195). 
But the Tuzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of Sar/anh Kkdn. This ia evidently a 
tntfdake of the author ot the Mausir ; for the title of SoLvddv IChdu was in the 8th year 
(1022) conferred on Khwajah Y^dgdr, brother of ‘Abdullah Khan Biriiz-jang (Tuzuk, 

p. 110), when'Abdullah SaifaiAz Khan was still alive. 

Tho Maaj^ir also says that Abdullah accompanied his father to Gwalior (p. 317); 
but tie Tuzuk (p. 141) Btates that he wa.s imprisoned in R.aritaiibhur, from where, at 
Hio leiiueHi of his father, he was called to court. 

268. ’AH'Muhammad .Asp. 

Badaoni says (11, p, 67) that “ Ah' Muhammad Asp, who is now in the service 
ofthe emperor, at the inidigation of Jujak Begum, killed Abul Fath Beg (p, 318)F 
In the 9th year, he was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakfm, king of K^But 
Aftorwaids. he came to India. In the 26th year (989), he served under .Pnnee Murad 
against his former master (Akbanidmah, III., 345); in the 30tli year (993), hp served 
in Kabul (III., 487, 490), In the 32ndyear, he distiaguished himself under Abdul 
Matlab \No. 83) against ‘ihe Tarilds (III., p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma/i, he is VA’ongly called All Muhani- 
iaisd Alif\ 

259. Mi'rza'Muhammad. 

A Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 370. 

200. Shaikh Ba'yazid [Mn’azzam Khan], graadson of Shaikh Salim 
of Fathpiir Si'kri. c 

Bajazfil’s mother nursed Brinco Salim (Jahang-fr) on the day he was bom 
(Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, J3. was a commander of 400, 


tHrild ' gt^uai] j rofto to a command of 2000. After JaUauglr’s accossHin, Ke received* 
a ;xQai2^(bb ol; 30(K)>* and the title of Mu’aifizam Kh4u. »Sooa after, he was made 
Dilili (/^. c., p. 37), aad in the 3rd year, a commaader of 4^)00/2000 
Ixorsa. Onliie death, ho was buried at .Fathpur Sikrf {L c., p. 262). 

; His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to iHlanv IQiait SiiaiTdi^^ 

(another graiidson of Shaikh nndrir whom ho served in BengalHo* 

diaiingnished himself in the expedition to Kuch Hajd, and brought the zamindar 
Barfch'hat before the governor.^ At the death of his father-in-law, Muhtashira 
Khaii Shaikh Qaaiiiij brother of Iskiin Ivhtin, was made governor of Bengal,- and 
Miikarram^ year in his office as governor of Kxioh llaju; 

buiashe could not agree with he went to court. 

Xater, he was made governor ofOriaa, and conquered the province of Khurdah ' 
(I c,, j)p, 214i, 21*5), for which be waa made a commander of 3000, 2fX>6 horse. 
He BCemsto have remained in Orisa till the lltb year (1029), when Jfasan ’Ali 
Turkman Was sent there as governor (Tuznk, p. 308). In the lOtb year, M. Kh. 
carae to court, and was made puhahdar of Dihli and Faujdar of Mawat (/. c., p. 332). 

In the2lRt year, he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khdnahzad Khasi* 
He ti-avelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved to the bank, us he wished 
to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden gale broke forth, during which he and 
his compEinions were drowned. 

261. Ghazni'n Kha'n, of Jalor, 

Ghazmn Kluin was in the 40th year of Akbai’s reign a commtvndor of 400. 
lift is mentioned iu the FdduMhndma/i. (I., 167)* as having served duiiug the reign 
cd’Jahangir agaiiist the Kanfi. 

Bii'd hi his lEslar^ of Gujnvt (pp. 124, 405) calls him aim^awi Khdn and 
GJmzni Khdn, im\ was the son of Malik Khanji Jalorl. Gliaziihi Klnin 

seems to have been incliued to joiii the irniurrection of Su'iiau MiizafFar. The Khkn-' 
kb4n<4n, on the 9th Muharram, 998, scut a detachmerit against Jalor ; but perceiving 


Tttzuki 147^ 220, 221, 

223) ; in th > Eddhhdhidmah I., 496; 
IL, ()4 to 79, 87, 88, 91; and in tho 
Fath i Jdsfidm ; vide also dournal, Asia¬ 
tic Society, Bengal, Vol. Yll ; Stewiirts 
History of Bengal, p. 96; and above, 
pp. 316, 340,343. 

® Wrong!y called in the Bibl. Inclica 
Edition of the FddMd/mdmah (I.,167). 
Gbazali Kb an. 

Ghaznm’s jdr/zr before Akbar’s con- 
quest of Gujrat, as detailed by , Bird 
(p. 124} includes porcions of Kagor and 
Mfrt ha. and fixes the revenue at nearly 
10 lacs of rupees, with 7,000 horse. This 
con only have been nominal Abulfazl, 
hi his description of pubah Ajmir, Illrd 
book, mentions 3J lacs of rupees, with 
2000 horse, as ilm jama-* of Jalor and 
S6pchor(a W. of JAlor), 


^ Islam Khan vi as tnarried to a sister 
of Abulfazl, by wdiom he had a son called 
Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor 
of Bengal on the 6th Eajal), 1022, 
Ttizuk, p. 120. 

- The FdcHshdhyidmah (II., 64), where 
Mukarram Khiin’s expedition is related, 
distinguishes between Knob Haju and 
Kuch Bih4r. Thiv former was in the 
beginning of Jahangirs reign under 
Pariehhat, the latter under Lachmf 
KaiAin. H,iju is the name of a famous 
leader of the Kuch people, w'ho in ethno¬ 
logical wrks is said to hiive expelled the 
Kachaiis and founded a dynasty wdiich 
lasted two hundred years. His* descen¬ 
dants still exerciseyttm regalia in Kiich 
Bibar Proper. Materials ' for a historv 
be found m the 

Aklarndmal (.Lucknow Edition, HI 
p. 208, annals of the 41st year) \ in tho 







lia i 7 a« not m a fit coiiAitiori to ofTor redsiance, wont ffubmMpir^X fe 

court The emperor took coinx)fte8iou oa him, ami confirmed him in bT« horedita*^ 
pois«eBion.v». 

His BOii Pah^f was executed by JaMoj^ir. ^^When I catno to Dih Qiziyan, 
near Ujjaiii, I summoned Pahaj-. This wretch had been put by me, after the doath 
of his father, in po^eeesion of the Fort and the district of Jalor, Jiis ancoatrul home. 
He is a young man, and was often checked by his mother for hia bad bahaviour, 
ilnnoyecl at tiiis, he entered with some of his companions her apartments, and killed 
hen I iavestigatod the case, Ibuiid him guilty, and had him executed,” fpafar, 
1020 ; Tuzuk, p, 174). 

Anotlier son of Gliazniii Khan is Ni/Am, who died in the 6th year of Shahjahaa’s 
^ reign. Ho was a commander of 9^)0, 560 horse {Pddishdhn.f I,, b., 313). 

fihaznfn's brother Piruz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died in the 
4tii year (Pddlshdhn., L, 6, 319). 

The Padisbfdif imah (II., 739) mentions also a Mujdhid of Jalor, who in the 20th 
y^?ar of Shabjahan's reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. KPjakKhwa'jah, son of Khwajah’Abdullah. 

The first volume of the Akbarnamah (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwajah among 
the grandees who accompanied HuTnayun to India. The third volume of the san’O 
work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwajah, who in 993 served against Qutiii liohdni 
in BengaL !No, 109. 

263. Bher Kha'n Mughul. 

264. Hathullah, son of Muhammad Waf^. 

lie appears to be the Fathullah mentioned in the Akbamdmah (III., 825) as the 
sharbatddr of tli# emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For Bome fault bo was 
sent to the Dak’hin; but as he got ill, lie was recalled. He recovered, and went on 
sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

206. Bal Hanohar, son of Eajah Lonkaran. 

Bajah Loiikaraa belonged to the Shaikhawat branch of the Kacbhwahahs. 
He served, in the 21st year, under M4u Singh against the Rana, and went in the 
same year with Rdjah Fir Bar to Dongarpiir/the zamindrir of which wished t-o 
send his daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year, he served under Todar Mall 
ia Bihar, and in the 24th year, under the Khan Khanan in ilajrat. 

Manohar, in the 22iid year, reported to the emperor on his visit to Amber, that 
in the neighbourhood an old town existed, the site of which was marked by 
huge mannda of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rc;l)aild It, and laid the foundation 
himself. The new settlement wa.s called Mol Manoharnagar.® In the 46th year. 


* The word dongar which occurs in 
the names of places from ISorath to Mal- 
wah and Gentral India, is a Gond word 
tneatiing a Jore^'* There are many 
Pougarpuvs, Pongargauws, Dongartals, 
DongarB, Ao. Similarly, the word Ur 
in Mimdari signifies a jungle, whence 
Birbhum (Western Bengal). Thus also 


Jharkand, or jungle region, the general 
name of Chutifi Nagpur. The above- 
mentioned Dongarpur litv. on theN. W. 
frontier of GiijiAt {Akbarn,, HI., Ib9, 
170, 477), 

® The maps give a jVIanohavpuf, north 
of Amber, about B&t, 27*^ 207 









and was made, in tlie 2ud jcat;, a commander of 1500, 600 horse (Tu 2 ;nk^; f 
p, 64 j). Ho served long in the Dak’hin, and died in the lltb year- 




and 


His son Prit’lii Cband received after the death of his father the title of ..R^h 
was made a commander of 500, 300 horse (L p. 160). , 

Maiiohar wrote Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza M&nobar j /I 


my article A chattier from Muhimma^ Ilhtonf, Celoutta Beview, April, 1871*' ■ 

260* KtLwn/jali ’Abdussamad, SliiriiL-t^alana (sweet-pen). . 

He is not t\i he confounded with Ko. 353, ' ' ■ i, ; \ 

Khwajah ’Al>du 9 <;araad was a Shtrazi. His father Khwjijah ]!*[izdmiLl Mhlfe . . ' 


was Vazir to Shah Slicja* of Sbiiaz. Before 
Taludz, where *Abdat; 9 amad paid his respects. 


Humayun left Iran, he \veitt do; • 
He was even at that time known, as;' 


painter and calligraphist. 


HuinAyiia invited him to come to him, and though ' V 
uuable to accompany the eixiporor, he followed him in 956 to K4bul. , , -Ih; ^ 

tfnder Akhar, hi. was a commander of 400; hut low as lils niangah wfs, hud : V' , 
great influence at court. In the 22nd year, ho was in eharg© 

Fathpiir Sikri {Akbarndmahy HI., 195); and in the 31 st year, when tlie oiJicctrs'were: 
redistributed over the sovoral fiibahs, he w?is appointed DIwun of Multan. ; : ' ^ ^ 

Aa an instance of his skill it is meiifciojAed that ho wrote tlW 
(Qordn, Sur. 0XI.T) on a poppy seed (afd?t(zA i p. 107, 

Foivlds son No. 351. , 

Sxllxadr, son of Eajah Bibiri Mall (No. 35). 


267. 

268. Ba/m Ohand Kachthwaliali. 

Videf.m. 

[Ha'm Gbaud Chauba'iiJ, The Maasir says that he was the son 


S.ingh, and a commander of 600. 


of Badal 

In the 17th year, he served under M. ^Azisi Kokah 


(No. 21) in GujiAt, . and in the 26th year, under 8a4dn Murad agmiii«t M, 


Muhammad Hakim 
in the Dak’iiin, 


king of Kabul. In the 28th year, he was imder M. Shahvukh 
In the light, in which Rajah ’All of Khandeah fell, li. Ch. received 
twenty woimds and fell from his horse. Next d/iy he was found still alire. Ha , 
died a .few davr lato! (list year, 1005). 

280 . Baba^diir Kha'n Qurdir. 

He served in the l>eginning of the 18th year in Gujrat (Akharfidmxth, III., 25)^ 
m the 2Gth in Kabul {1. <?., 333), and in the siege of Aslr (1008). ; 

The Pddiskdlindmcih (I., i., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and ’Usm.n.n, sons of 
Bah4dar Kb4a Qurlegl, who seems to be the same olHcar. They died in the 8th and 
9th years of Shdbjalihii. 

270. Ba-^uka', the Kaelikwahah. 


Ho served in the 26th year in Kabul (Jiicow., IIL, 333). His son Haridl 
R4in was under Shdhjali<4n a commander of 1500, 10^30 horse, and died in the 9^ 
of hi.s reign. 





'' ’' k't'^4; ''‘''''/'fif' 

,' '' triiey were mentioned above on p. 314r Mirza Sanjar is not; to be 
wife tbe Mirza Sanjai* uiontioiied on p. 477, note 2. ' 'V‘■ 

27'3. ; ^Air Marda'’!! Baha'clur, 

■ The Tabaqat. mention him as having been in 984 (21st year) at ; conrfc, 

•wbare he was sent to Qulij 3Cb4n (Xo. 42) at Tdar, rwlio was to go to Gujrat to see 
the ships off which under Sultan Khwajah fXo. 108) were on the point of ieaviiig 
for Makknli. Later he served under the Elian IChanan iu Sind/ and in the 41st year, 
ill the Pah’hin. Subsequently, he commanded the Talingdnah corps. In the 46tli 
year, he marched to Pht’hri to assist Sher Khyv^jah (No. 176), when he heard tbiit 
Bahadur KLaa Gihmi, whom he liad left with a small detachment in Taliiigan^^-h, 
had been defeated. He returned, and attacked the enemies who were much stronger 
than he; his men fled, and ho himeelf was captured. In the same year, AbuliUzi 
mudo peace, and ’All Mardan was set at nberty. In the 47th year, he served with 
disti.iietion under Mirzii trij (No. 255) against IMalik ’Ambar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir e reign, he was attached to the corps comtiaanded 
by ’Abdullah Khan Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to move with the Gujrat 
wifery over Nasik into the Dak’hin, in order to co-operate with the second army corps 
"uiidcsr KhaiiJahiin Lodi. 'Abdullah entered the hostile territory without tneeting 
fee second army, and returned tovrards Qujrat, now pAirsued by the enemies. In 
one of the fights which ensued, ’A. M. was wounded and captured, lie. was taken 
. before Halik’Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save him, he . died 
two days later of his wounds, in 1021 A. H. (Tuziik, p, 108). ^ , 

His son ICaiamuilah served under Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 269), and was tinder 
BhAbjahan a commander of 1000, 1000 horse* He was for some tamo commandant 


® Jahangir says that Khiibii’s mother 
was dearer to him than his own mother. 


^ Vide Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, 

L,p.m 




li«orsf>*wliip as a n'gn for liis c()m|>a:alons to cufctlowji Sliw Afkan, “ Wlial is ni iliis i ' 
exclaimod Sher. Qutb waved hia hand to call back Lis men, andadve 'ciiig towards 
Sbev, upbraided him ho' his disobedience. His men niLstaking QutlVs sigr.al to 
draAV, olosed roimd Slier, who rushed with his sword a-gain^t QuMj, mid ga"\ c 
deep Avound in the abdomen* Qutb way a stout man, and seizing his protruding ]).>\v'.:ds 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the seoundrcl. Ani'i ih Kbaii, 
a Kufdimni noble of royal blood, themupon charged kSLcw Afkan, and him t 

sword cutover the head ; bhi he fell at the same time pierced fclirorsgh by h'hcrb 
sword {^?, 474, note 1). The men now croivdcd round hinr and struck blia to tb i 
ground. Qatbiiddin ivas still on horseback, when he beard that Sher Afliun had l-eeii 
killed, and he sent olf Ohiasa to bring Lia oireeis and liis family to Bard wan. lie Uien 
was removed in a palkee. Ho died whilst being carried away. Bis corpse wan laheu 
to Fathpfir Sikri and burled. 

In 1013, he built the Jaini’ mosque of Badaon, 

His son, Shaikh Ibrabmi, was, in 1015, a eonmiander of lOOO, 300 liorse, a)id 
had the title of OnVi. He Avas for some time governor of Eohtas, ai d 

served in the beginning of 1021 agal MHO’ITsmati. 

liahdiah, sam of Kishwar Khsln, b nieutioned in the FMlshdlmdnwif' (I., 1^. 
100, 177, 307 ; li, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

270. Zia'*ul MiHkj of Ka^rihaiiv 

The AMairndmah (III, 490, 628) and the Tamk (p. 11) mention a ZidmliUti. 

Th(> Hakim Zihuddia of KAshaa, who under Bhabjahan held the riUe of Rahmai; 
Eh4n, cruT sc arcely be the same. 

277. ilamzah Beg Ghatra'ghalih 

Ho may be the brother of No. 203. The Akbarndmak (HI,, 2ob) mentiens uht* 
a Husain Beg (Ihatraghali. 

278. Mizkhta'r Beg, s<v of A'gM Ahil^ 

Mukhtar Beg sei’ved under A’zam Khan Kokah (No. 21) in Ihindr, GathiaTiaisf .. 
(Akbarn.v HI., 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under Sultan Munni in Malwah. 

Naprulkdi, son of IVln’diiur Beg. was under Siiahjahaii a coinmande’: of. 700, IdO 
horse, and died in the lOtih year. 

Fatbullah, son of Kr^^rullah, wav under Shalgiiiiaa a conunandor of 500, oO hof.-^; 
(Pddukdhi,, f,, 1), 318; II., 752). 

Abulfazi calls AIuklit4r Beg tho sou of Agha Mulla, This wouhl Heora Ia) be fhe 
Agha Mulla .Dawaiidar, mentioned on p. 369. If so, Mukhtar would be tie; 
brother of Gbiasuddin 'AH (No. 126). The Aglul Mulli n-enrionod below (No. 376 
to judge from the Tuzuk (p. 27), i^. the brother of Ayaf jHifiii IIL . No* 98), and hu4 a 
son of the name of lladliizzamMii, who under Shainaban was a (jojnmainlor of nOO; 
100 hotsa {Pad., I., b., 3i7; 11., 751). Bi M.uhaniuia(liM\ famjU(.‘S the nanuM.! tluv 
grandfuiSier is olieii given to the grandchild, 

279, Haidar ’AU' ’Arab. 

He sowed, in the 32nd year, in Afghjinhthn (Akbo-m., HI., 540, 548), 

280, Peshrau Kha'n [xVIHifcar 

Mihtiii’ Siuklat had been brought up in Tab Bz, .and was in the service of 8hah 
fabma.sp, who gave him as a present to Humayuu, After H imuiyunVi death, he w > 
63 



projnottHl, autl got the iitlie of Pesthrati Khan. In the 19fch year, Akbar sent Kni on 
a mission to Piibdr, where he was caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, tljie great 
zataliidar (p, 399, note 2). When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Kajah> was 
conquei\xl, Gajpati ordered several prisoners to he killed, among thorn Peshrau, The 
i executioner, however, did not lull him, and told another man to do so. But the 
latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard ; and the Bajah, who 
was on the point of flying, havii'g no time to la?e, ordered him to take P. ou his 
elephant. The elephant was wild and restive, and the mau who was in charge of P., 
fell from the iniinal and got kicked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in 
such a manner, that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P. s hands 
were tied, he managed to get to the kaldwuk (p. 127) of th .* driver, and thuii sat iirm » 
bot the driver unable to. manage the brute, threw himself to the ground and ran away, 
leaving, P. alone ou the elepliant. Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself 
down, when he was picked up by a trooper who bad been seaitbiug for him. 

lu the 21st year, he reported at court the defeat of (lajpati' (Aicbarn., III., 163). 
In the 25th year, he served in Bengal (L o., p. 289). Later he was sent to Nizaraulmalk 
of the Dfikhin, and aflerwards to Bahadur Rbaii, son of Bajah ’AU Khun of Khandesli. 
Hi.s mission to the latter was in vain, and Akbar marched to A'sa*. P, distinguished 
himself in the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2000, and continued him In his oflice as 
superintendent of the Farrd&h-kMnaJi (Quarter-Master). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Bajab, 1017. Jahangir says (Tuzuk, p. 71)j 
‘* IIe was an excellent servant, anci though ninety years old, he w^as smarter than many 
a young man. He had amassed a fortune oi* 15 lacs of rupees. His son liidyai is 
unfit for anything; but fox the sake of his lather, I put him in charge of half the 
Farrdsh^lchdnah. 

281, Qa'zi' Hasan (Jazwini, 

In the 32Dd year (995), he served in Gajrat (Akbarn,, III., 537, 554, wJiere the 
Lucknow edition has Q.4zi Jlusain), and later in the siege of A'sii* {L e., III., 825). 

282. Mi'r Miira'd i Jiiwaini. 

He is not to he confour;dcd with No. 380, but may be the same as mentioned 
on p. 354. 

Ju’vain is the Arabic form of the Persian Giljan, the name of a small town*^ in 
Khurhsaii, on the road between Bistaiii and Nisiiapur. It lies, according to the 
Maddr, in the distiict of Baihaq, of which Sabzwar .is the capital, and k reiiowuod 
as the birth-place of many learned men and poets. 

Mir Murad belongs to the HayyjMs of Juvvam. As he had been long in the 
Dak'hin, he was also calkd JDakliini. Ho was an excellent shot, and Akbar appointed 
him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died^ in the 46th year, os Bakhshi of 
Labor. Ho had two sons, Qasim Khdn and llashim Klian. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under IMxxx 
Khdn, governor of Bengal, who made him tj ca^urer of the ^tibah. Later, ho married 


* Gajpati’a brother, Biri Sal, had been i 

killed (AkOam., HI., 162), 1 


ndv Wiistenfeld B Yeout, 11., 164. 
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Manijah .rntor of Mxlv Jalian, and ihm bocamo a iViond of Jabangir. An 

exajnple of a liappy repArt»;e is g:iy(ai. Oaco Jalifuig-ir tLdud for cup of water. 
J lic cup was so thin, that it coaici not boar tbo weight of liie water, and when b anded 
to the ompcroi, it broke. Looking at Q^i m, mki (niotre Mama/)’--' 

^jS 

The cup was loreJy, jind the vmtn' lost its re ^t— 
when Qfitiiniy coiupieting' tlie verse, replied ; 



tiofisurefij in the fort. When the emperor died, and Shfihjahan left tho Datdhiiir 
Q^sim paid Ir.;'} respecte in the Bagh i Dahfah (Agrah), whioli in honor of Jahangfr had 
been called JVw/* and wa,s’ soon after made a commander of 6000, 5tX) h'Hse, and 

i.ppolntod governor of Bengal, vice, Fidat Khan. 


As hhn4hjah6u when prince, during his rebellion, bad heard of the wicked practices 


ot the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives by force to Ohristiauity, hi) 
ordered Qaaim to destroy their .settlement at HugK. In the 6th year, in Sha'ban, 
1041, or Febrnary, 1632, A, D. {Pddishdkn,, I., 436, 437), Q. sent a corps under his 
son InayafcuIIali and Alhdi Y4r Khan to Il.dgli. The Portuguese hold oat for three 
inonths and a hajf, when the lluhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch in 
front ot the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort was taken. Ten 
thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during the siogo, and 44<K1 were t aken 
priHoner^. About 10,000 natives whom they had in their power, wore lilieratod. One 
thousand Musalmnns died as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three (lay,after theconquehr, of Ildgli, q^Bim died (2. c., p. ill). The Jami* 
Masjid in the Atgah Baxdr of Agrah wa 4 S built by him. 

283 . MiT Qa'sim Badakhelu, 

He served in the Bak’hin (Akbarn., III., 830), 

284. Bandah ’AH' Maiclani. 

Maidhid the name of an Afghan clan; No. 317. Ihindih’AU served in 
tho 9th year with Aluhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was attacked by Mirza ^ukim.lu 
of Badakh&h4n (No. 5), and had applied to Akhar for help. In tht> 30th and 32ad 
yeurs, ho served in Kabul (Akbarn, II,, 299 ; III., 477, 610), 

The Akbaruamah (II., 209) fiko mentions a Bamlah ’All Qurbegi. 

285. KHwa'jagi** Fathullaji, son of Haji Hablbuliali of IvHshau. 

He was inentioned above on pp. 3b9, 464, Ho served in the 30th yeci under 
MiivA b\/iz Kokah rNo. 211 Aklmrn.. TIT.. ^73. 



The Portuguesv* church av, Ikindol (a 
corruption of bandar /) boiu-( the year 
1690 on 0,s keystone. 


for some time been tho he;ul qiiiii ter.'^ of 
tlu; Mugliul arm y, is oalled on our maps 
and lies Ah W*, of Hiigli. 




They liavo been menabove on p. 357. Zubkl, in the end of 1015, iservofl 
agaiiifet Dalpat (No. 252). 

Begarding Zahid, also a passage from the TdriJcIi i Ma'cumit translated m 
Dowkoii s edition of Elliot a Histomns, I., 246. 
f 280. 'Izsatuliah Ghujdnwaiii. 

(Thujduwdn is a small town in Bukham. 

The Akbarnamah (III., 548) mentions a Q.47.1 'Izzatnllah, who, in the 32iid jmr, 
served in Afghanis tin. 

XX. Commanders of Three Jlmdred, 

290. Altu'n Qulij. 

291. Ja'nQiUy. 

IVo MSS. have Altiin Qulij, of Ivh/in Qnlij. which latter name wotild he an 
unusual transposition for Qiilij Khan. They are not the sons of Qulij Klidn (No* 42), 

Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altdn Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarnamah (III,, 654) as having served iti 
Bfvgldnah wHh Bharjl, the Kajah, who was hard pressed in Fort Mother by his relations* 
Bhaiji died about the same time (beginning of the 33rd year), 

202. Saiiullah [Qiilijullah]) o /xr An\ 

T- r of Qalij Khdn (No. 42). 

298. Ghi'n Quhj, j v / 

AV/y* is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish a sword, Saifullah 

was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd year, he served under 
, C/idiq Khan (No. 43) in Afghfaiistdn. 

Bcgarding Mirza Chin Qnlij, the Madsir says that he was an educated, liberal, 
man, well Versed in government matters. He had learned under MuUa Mustafa of 
Jaunpiir, and was for a long time Fanjd^r of Jaunpur and Baniras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza' Labauri, the spoiled pet son 
of hie father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaunpur. He had not been long there, when he 
inteidbred In government matters, and caused disturbances, dming which Clim Qnlij 
lost his life. His immense propi^rfcy escheated to the state; it is said that it took 
the clerks a whole year to make the inventory, 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajinir, he summoned MuM Mu^tafd, who had 
been the Mhzfi’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. While at ehtirfc, he 
got acquainted with Mulld Muhammad of T’hat’hah, a teacher in the employ of 
A^aQah (or A^af Khan lY.; p, 369), who had scientific discussions with him, 
and finding hini a learned man, interceded on his behalf. Mu^tafd was let off, went 
to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri wa.s caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was set at 
liberty, and received a daily allowance {yaximl/yyah). He had a house in Agrah, 
near the Jaanmih, at the end of the Barsan, and trained pigeons. He led a miserable 

m. 

The mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once he buried 

one of hisservants alive, as he wished to Jknow something about Munkir and’ 
Kal^ir, the two angels who, according to the belief of the Muhammadans,; exanuno tho 
dead in the grave, beating the corpse with sledge hammers, if the dead man is found 





■wantiing in belief. When, tbe man was dug out, he was found dead. Anothet tiuii?, 
vvlien his father in Ldhor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding^feast, and carried ofl' 
the bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to bo glad that 
they were now related to the yubahdar of Liihor* 

The other sons of Qalij Khan, as Qalijullah, Chin Qulij, Q., Bairam 

Jdu Q., held mostly respectable iiian^abs. 

lilW Tumk f relates the story diirerently. Both M. Chiu Qulij and 

M. Lahaiiri are described as wicked men. Obin Q., after the death of his father, came 
\ttth his brothers and relations to court (jpafar, 1023; Tuzuk, p. 127), and received 
Jftivnpur as j%‘r« As the emperor heard of the wicked doings of M. Ldhauri, 
from whoiii no man was safe, he sent an Ahadi to Jaiinpur to bring him to coui-t., 
when Chin Qulij fled with him to several Zamindte, The men of Jah/ingir Quli 
Khan, g^ovempr of Bilxar, at last caught him; but before he was taken to the 
goveinor, Chill died, some say, in consequence of an attack of illuess, others 
from wounds he had inflicted on himself. His corpse was taken to Jahangir Quli 
Khau, who sent it with his family and property to Ilaluibad. The, greater pjvrt of his 
property had been squandered or given away to zarniudars (102d(; Tumky p. 148). 

204. Abul Fatta'h Ata'li'q, 

295. Sa^yid Ba'yassi'd of B^rha, 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat {Akham., HI., 553). In the beginning* 
of the 17tb year of Jahangir’s reign (1031), he received the title of Mugtahi I^hdn 
p. 344). 

In the ist year of Siiabjahfm’s reign, he was made a commander of 2000, 709 
ivors© (Pd^., I., 1S3). His name is not given in the list of grandees of the JBudishah-* 
nwmctJi, 

290. Balbliadr, the Hdthor. 

297. Abul Ma’alB, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi (No. 140). 

298. Ba'qir Anq4ii. 

He was ip. Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th year, ho 
served under Man Singh in the expedition to Oyisa {Ahharn^t III,, 267, 641). 

299- Ba'^yazi'd Beg Turkman. 

H 0 WO.S at first in Muit’im’.s service {Akharn,, II., 238,. 253). The Padishahiiamah 
(I,, b., 328) mentions Malimild Beg, son of B%azid Beg. Vide No, 335. 

800. Shaikh DaiHatBaldityaiv 

801. Husadu, the Pak’hllwdl. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur {mde p. 454) is 
given in the Tmuh (p. 290). Jahdngir adds, “ hut they do not know who w'as then 
their chief. At present, the 3 ’‘ are coihmou Papjabis i nahaz), speak 

Panjdbi. This is also the case with Dh|^ntur 'No. 396). 

Sultan Husain, as he called hitpsoli’i is the smi of Sultan Mahmdd, His 
rebellious attitude towards Akbar has behn mentioned above, on p. 454. When Jahanglr 
in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a visit, Husain was about seventy years 
old, but still active. He was tlien J cominauder of 4i00, 3(X^ horse, and Jahai^gir 
promoted him to a mangab of 600, SboHjicrse. 



Hiwain died in tbe 18tlr year (end of 1032 } P* 367). His coimnand and 

the distriei of Fak’bli were given to his 

Shddnian served imdai* I)ar4 Sbikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 1052), and was 
in the 20cli year of Sbiihj^ih^n's reign a commander of 1000, 900 horse. IHdishdk^ 

The Tu&uk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pak’hH> and has a 
temai'k on the thick, strong beer which the inhabitants make from bread and rioe. 

302. Kosu'Da'fl, son of Jai Mall. 

Vide !N’o. 408. One MS. has Jait Mall^ instead of Jhf The Pidishsli- 

nteah (I., b., 310) mentions a E4jah Oirdhaiv son of Kesii Das, grandson of Jat 
Mall of Mirtba. The Tuzxth frequently mentions a Kesd Das Mdrd (Tuzuk, 
pp, 0, 37, 203). 

303. Mi^rza^ Kha'a of Nishapur. One MS. has Xdn for Khdn» 

804. MuzajOnar, brother of EHidn’Alam (No. 58). 

My text edition has wrongly Khdn i A^zam, for J£Mn ‘Alam, 

305. Tulsi'Da's Ja'don. 

Hq served in 992 against Sultan Miizaffar of Gujrat {Akha/m,^ III., 422). 

The Akbamamah (III., 167, 434, 698) mentions aTjotherJMon, Rajah OopiVl. He 
died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 'fabaqAt as a commander 
of 2000. 

306. Bahmat Kha'n, son of Masnacl i ’All. 

Mmimd i * Alt is an Afghan title, as Majlis ul Majdlls^ MajlU { Ihkliydry &o. 
It was the title of Raiiu Khtin, or Rath Khan, a courtier of Isleni Shiih, who 
afterwards joined Ahbars service. He served under Husain Qnli Khan Jahfin 
(No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot [Baddoni II, 161). The Tabaqat makes him a 
commander of 2000. He seems to be the same Rath Khan whom Suluiman Kfirarani 
had put in charge of Rohtus in Bihar {Bad,^ II., 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Andh {Akham., HI., 599). 

A Bahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakbln, Bahmat Khfmb 
hrothet, Sh4h Muhammad, is mentioned below, No, 395. 

807* Ahmad Qa'sim Kokah. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufzafs, and in 996, under ^4dlq Khan, against 
the TMkis III., 490, 552). 

The Tuicuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.b brother. 

808. Baha'dur GoMot. 

a09. DaiaatKha'n lodi. 

' He was a Lodi Afghan of the Shdhd-khail clan, and wa.^ at first in the seiwico 
of *Aziz Kokah (No, 21). When Abdurrahim (No. 29) married the daughter of 
’Aziz, Daukt Khdn was transferr(?d to 'Ahdurrahim’s service, and ’AzCz in sending 
him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of this man, and you may yet get the title of 
your father (KhanKhandu)/' Daulat distinguished himself in the wars in Gnjrat 
(p. 336, L, 1, where for Dost Khan, as given in the Maasir, we have to road 
Daulat Khan), in T’hatbalii and the Dak'hin,. His courage was proverbial. In his 
master’s contingent he held a command of 1000. Bulfda Dailyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2000. 





Ke died in the end of the 46th year (Sha’han, 1009) hi Ahiaiidnugiir 
lilt, 840). It ift said that Akhar stood in awe of him, and wbou he lioard of liis 
death, he reported have said, ^‘To-day Sher Khan Sur died.’' 


Baiilat Khan s eldest sou, wiiom the Maasir caihi Mahmud, was half mad. lu 
the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got into a quarrel with some 
Kolfs near Pal, and perished. 

liaulat’s second son is the renowned Pir Klian, or Pirii, better known in. history 
it7ider his title Khan Jakdn Lodi, It AkKu' s presentiraouts wore deceived in the 
father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

I\h’ Khan, whei. young, fell out with his father, atid fiod with his elder brother, 
whom the Madsir here calls Atuhainmad Kiiari, to Bengal, where they were assisted 
by Man Singh. ]\Iuharainad Khan died wlien young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. wOvS in the service of Sultan Daoyal, wlio treated him 
like a, friend and called him * son.’ On the death of the Prince, Pir, then twenty 
years old, joiiied Jahangir’s service, was made .in the second year a commander of 
3 jOO, and received the title of i^i'alabat Khar, (Tuviilc, p. 42). He gradually rose 
to a manoab of 5(.X)0, and received the title of Kliilu Jahan, which wa3 looked upon 
as secoiul in dignity to that of Kh^riiKbauan. Although Jahiuvgir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khan Jofjian never forgot his position and, 
formed no anibitions plans. 

When Prince Parwiz, Bajah Man Singh and Sharif Khnn (Ko. 351) were 
sent to the .Dak’hin to reinforce tlie K! an Khauun, and matters tooiw }i.n unfavorable 
turn, Khfin Jahan, in 1018, wds eeat vvitli 12000 troopers to their assistorice. At 
the review, Jahdngfr camo down from the state window^ put hia turban ouKh. head, 
seized his band, and helped liiin In monullng. Without dela^'ing in Burhiuip'ur, 
Kb. J, moved to Balagbat, where the imperial army wii.3. At Mulkapiir, a great light 
took place with Malik 'Amkir, ay\ 1 tiie impciialists, unaccustomed to the warfare of 
the Dak hiius, lovvf heavily, riio KhanKhanaii met him with every !*e.'S|>ect, and 
took him to Balaghat. Acooi’ding ro the (udginal plan, Kh. J. wms to lead the 
Dr.k hill corps, and ’Abdullah Khun the Gujrat anay, \ijton Daulatabad ()). 406). 
hl.alilw Ambar afraid of being attacked from tivo sides, .succi'eded in gaining over Lho 
Khan Khan^ln, who managed to detain iCli. *1. in Zafarnag.'tr ; mauI AbdiiliMli, wdiou 
inarching forward, found no support, ai;d had to retreat witli heavy lo.'^ses. Kli. J. 
got. short of provisions; his hoi'fies died away, and the splendid army with which he 
had set out, returnod jin a most di.sardevly state to Biirhanpiir. 

Kh. J. accused the KhauKli tnaii of treason, and oiiered to conquer Bijaptir 
in two yeura, if the I'liiperor would give lum JOOfX) men and absolute grower. 'This 
Jakmgu’ agreed to, and the Khan i A’z.n,y (No. 21) and Klidn Alarn {No. 328) 
were sent to his assistance. .Bat though tdie lvh.4n.Kbhian had iieen removed, ilm 
duplii^ity oi the Amirs remained what it had boon before, and matters did not iiUjirovo. 
Ihe ooinniund was thereforo given to the Kiuin i Azam, and Kb,. J. received T’halner 
a,ft jagrr, and wa.s ordered to remain at Jdichpur .Aftei' a year, ho returned to court, 
but was troat(‘d by the emperor in a.s udendl}^ a inauner as boforo. 

In the loth year, when the Persians threatened Quidaluir, Kh. J. was made 
governor of Alultam Two yoam later, in the 17tli year, Shah 'Abbas tixd.; Qandaiidr 


Sl 

'affe a sieger of forty days.. ICh, J. was called to court for advice, having been 
IbrhifXdeii to attack Shdh'Abbas, because kings should be opposed by Idngs. When 
ha oiiTue to court. Prince lihurram was appointed to reconquer Qaadahdr, and Kh. 
was ordered back to Midtan, to make preparations for the expedifciou. It is said that 
the Afghan tribes from near Qandahdr came to him in Multan, and declared themseiyes 
willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only promise every horseman 
five taukahs, and each foot soldier two tankalis diemx^ to keep them from starving; 
they were willing to go with him to It^lahaii, and promised to be responsible for the 
Supplies. But Kh. J. refused the proffered as.dstanco, remarking that Jahangir would 
kill him, if he heard of the attachment of the Afghans to him. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken, The emperor several times ordered Kh. J. fcq 
return, and wrote at last himself^ adding the curious remark that even Sher Khdu 
8ur, in spite of his enmity, would after so many requests have obeyed. The delay, 
it is said, was caused by severe illness. On Ms arriv«al at court, Kh. J. was made 
commandant of Port Agrah and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19ih year, on the death of the Khan i A’zam, he was made governor of 
I^riijrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was appointed atdliq to 
Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur, 

In 1086, the 2l8t year, Parwias died, and the Dakliin was placed under Kh. 

He moved against Path Khan, son of Malik 'Ambar, to Balaghat. His conduct was 
now' more than suspicious: he accepted proposals made by Hamid Khan Habshi,,the 
minister of the Nizam Sh4h, to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment 
of three lacs of hiinsj though the revenue was 66 krora of dams (Pddlshdhn^i 1., 271), 
and ordered the imperial Paujdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
ageuts of the Nizam Sh4h and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sipahd^r Khan who 
Stood in Ahmadnagar, refused to do so without express orders from the Emperor. 

Soon, after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahan at Jqnir, and was honored with 
the title of Sijjahsdldr, On the death of Jahangir, which took place immediately 
afterwards, Shfihjah^n sent Jdn Nisar Khan to Kh. J., to find out what he intended 
to do, and oontirm him at the same time in his office as pubahdar of the Dak Tun ; 
but as he in the meantime had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisdr without 
answer. He intended to rebel. It is said that he wiis misled by Darya Khan Rohilah 
Pdtil Khan, the Diw4n of the Dak’hia : Dawar Bakhsh, they Insinuated, had 
been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed himself in Ldhor, whilst 
ghahj. had offended him by conferring the title of Sipahsalfir on Mahabat Khan, who 
only lately had joined him; he, too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of 
great power, and would find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mandd, where Kh. J.’s family was. Kh. J. renewed 
friendly relations with the Nizam SbAh, and leaving Sikaudar Dutani in Biirhahpiir, 
he moved with several Amirs to M4ndu, and deposed the governor Muzatfar Khan 
Ma’muri. But he soon saw how mistaken he was. The Amirs who had come 
with him, left him and paid their respects to Shahj. ^ the proclamation of Dawar 
Bakhsh proved to be a scheme made by A’^af Klifin in favor of Shahj., and Kh. J. 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Sitahj. s accession, a most valuable present. 
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he Emperor was willing to overlook paat faults, and left him iu possession of* ** 
the government of Mfilwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Singh, Kh. J, came to court, and 
was treated by the Erapomr with cold politeness. Their xnatual distrust soon showed 
itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong contingent which he had brought to Agrab, 
and several parganahs of his jagirs were transfemd to others. One evening, at a 
durbar, Mira^ Lashkari, son of Mukhli? Khan, foolishly said to the sons of Kh. 
‘‘He will some of these days imprison your father/* Kb. J. on hearing this, shut 
himself up at home, and when the Emperor sent Islam KliAn to his house to enq^ujre, 
he begged the messenger fo obtain for him an a^ndn-ndmakt or letter of safety, as ho 
was hourly expecting thedisploasure of his master. Shahj. was generous enough to 
send him the guarantee; bat though even Acaf Kh4n tried to console him, the old 
suspicions were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the 
more for hm safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 2nh pafar, 1039, jitler a 
stay at com»t of eight months, he fled from Agrah. When passing the Hafciapul * 
DarwAzah, he humbly threw the reins of his horse over his neck, bent his head 
Ibrward on the saddle, and exclaimed, 0 God, thou knowest that I fly for the 
preservation of my honor; to rebel is not my intention/' On the morning before his 
flight, A^af had been informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. 
But Shahj. said that he coiild take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; he had 
given him the guarantee, and could use no force before tlie crime had actually been 
committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.'s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone's, history, where the 
main facts are given. * 

When he could no longer hold himself in the Dak’hin, he resolved to cut his 
way to thePanj4b. He entered Malwah, pursued by'Abdullah Khan and MuzafFar 
Kb4n Barba. Ailer captming at Sirorij fifty imperial elephants, he entered the 
territory ot the Buudelah Rajah. But Jagraj Bikramdjit, son of Jlufjlifir Singh, fell 
upon his roar (i7th Jumada II, 1040), defeated it, and killed Darya IChdn (a com*, 
mander of 4O<)0) and his son, Kh. J.'s best officers (FddisMkn-, L, 339 ;L, b., 29^:) 
On arriving in Bhaiider,^ Kh. J.met Sayyid Mmialfar, and sending dflT his baggage 
engaged him with ^000 men. Duriug the fight Mahmud Khiin, one of Kh, J/g sons, 
was killed. On approaching Kalinjar, he was opposed by Sajyid Ahmacl. the 
commandant of the Fort, pd in a fight another of his sons, llasim Khdn, was 
captured. Marching farther, he arrived at the tank of Sehonda, where he resolved 
to die. He allowed hia men to go away, m his cause was hopeless. On the 1st 
Raj abj, 1040, ho was again attacked by'Abdullah Khan and S- Muzaflar, and was 
mortally wounded by Mddhu Singh with a spear. Before Miizaffar could come up, 
the soldiers had out him and his son 'Aziz to pieces (PMishahn. I.* 361). Thoir 


* The two large stone elephants which 
stood upon the gate were taken down by 
Aurangzib in Rajab, 1079, because the 
Muhammadan law forbids sculpture. 
Mc^ds, 'A'lamgM, p. 77, 

** So the Madsir, The Bibl. Ind. 
Edition of the Padishaha4mah, 1,, 348, has 
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JBdndhu, So likewise for Saltvdni (Pad. 
I-, 290), the Madsir has Ldnjiii (Gond- 
wdnah), where Kh. J, after the fight 
near I) help dr and his march through the 
Bundelah State for the first time rested, 
Bhdnder Ues/N. E. of Jhansi. Sehonda 
lies K. of Kdlinjar, on the Keu. 







were sent to Shalijahan at Borbanpilr, fixed tor ssome time to the walls of fclio 
city, and tlien buried in the vault of Danlat Khdn, ICh. d /s father. 

Kh. J. had been a commander of 70{X> {]l?dduM7in., I., b., 293). 

Several of Kh. J/a ssons, as Htisain,-Azinat, Mahmud, and Hasan, had perished 
during the lebeilion of their father. Another, Ai^dlat Khan, a commander of 8000, 
died daring the rebellion, at Haulatdbad, and Muzaflar had left his father, and gone to 
court. jParid and Jdn Jaliiau were captured ; 'Alam and Ahmad had fled, and went 
after some time to court. ‘ But none of his sons ever prospered,’ 

The historical work entitled Makh%an i Afghani^ or some oditionB of it, contain 
a chapter in praise of Khan Jah^n, after whom thobook is sometimes called Tdrihh 
i Khan Jahdn Lodi, 

810. Slia'h Muhammad, son of Qmaish Sultan (No. 17B). 

811. Hasan Kha'ii Miydiiah. 

He was at first a servant of f^adiq Khan (No. 43), but later ho received a mampuhi 
He died in the Dak'bin wars. 

Of his eight sons, the eldiest died young (Tiizsuk, p. 20Q). The second is Buhhil 
Mhdn, He rose to a inau^ab of 1500 under Jahangir {I, c., pp. 184, 200), and received 
tlie title of Barhaland Khdn. Ho was remarkable for his courage and his external 
appearance. He served in G ondwanab. 

At the accession of ShAhjahdn, B. was made a commander of 4000, 8000 horse 
and jagjfrdar of Bdldpur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on bis march from Gondwanali 
to Bdldghat. When he saw that Khan Jahaii did not succeed, ho left him, and 
entered tho service of the NizAm Shah. 

A grandson of Buhliii, Abtil Muhammad, caraC in tte TJth year of Aurangzlb's 
reign to court, was made a commander of 6000, 4000, and got the title of IkMdg 
KMn {Mddi,'A'lamgiri, Bl), 

Kor other Miyfitiah Afghans, vide Pddishdhn,, X., 241; Mads, 'MamgiH^ p. 225. 

312. Ta'hir Beg, son of the Khan i Kalan (NO. 16)., 

313. KMm Ha's Tuuwar. 

He was under Akbar and Jahangir accountant of the elephant arid 

horse Stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made u commander of 1000. A short 
time before, he had received the title of Kajah (Ttizuk, p. 110). % 

314. Ma'u Singh Kachhwahah. 

The Akbamtoali (IIL, 333, 335) nrientions a Man Singh Darbari, 

316. Mi'r GadaT', son of Mir Abii Turdb. 

,, Abu Turab belonged to the Saldmi Sayyicls of Shirfiz. Hia grandfather, Mir 
GliAauddin, had come to Gujrat during the reign of Qutbuddhi, grandson of Sulpin. 
Ahmad {the founder of Ahmaddbad); but he soon after returned to Persia. ThO' 
disturbanoes, hoWeveTj during the reign of Shah Ismd'll i pafawi obliged him to 
take again refuge in Gujrdt, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan Mahnnid 
Bfgarah/ He settled with his son Kamaluddin (Abu Turab’s father) in Ohampdnir- 


» This word is generally pro¬ 
nounced f ai3id is said to mean 

having conquered two forts {gafh)^ 


because Mabmiid's 


army conquered ou 
one day the forts of Charnpdnir and 
Jumigai’h. But Jahdngirin his ‘ Memoirs' 
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Mahmtiddbad, and set up as a teaelier and writer of school books [dar%ak kiUh). 
Kamaiuddm also was a man renowned for his learning. 

The family had for a long time been attached to the Sahalah i MiX^hrihiyaht 
or MaghriM (Western) Sect, the " lamp” of which was the saintly Shaiklri Ahmad 
i Ivhattii The name ' Salami Sayyids* * is explained as Ibllows. One of the ancestors of 
the family had visited the tomb of the Prophet, When coming to the sacred spot, he 
said the customary mldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid his respects 
to Akhar on his march to GujiAt, and distinguished himself by his faithfulness 
to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in preventing I/timad Khan (No. 67) 
from joining, after Akbar's departure for Kambhdyat, the rebel Ikhtiyar ul-Mulk, 
Later, Akbar sent him to Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded 
a large party of courtier's and begums. On his return, he brought a large stone 
from Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet {^adam i shaHf, or qadam i 
muhdmlc); vide p, 198. Tire ‘ tdrfkh^ of his return is Mah* ul aqddm (A. H. 987), 
or‘the best of footprints.* The stone was said to be the same which Sayyid Jalal 
i Bukhari at the time of SultAn Pirdz had brought to Dihli. Akbar looked upon the 
whole as a pious farce, and though the stone was received with great Mat, Ahu 
Turab was graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

When I*timad was made governor of Gujrfit, Abu Turab followed him as Amlij 
of the pubah, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibbullah and MCr fSharafuddin, 

Ahu Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Mir Gadai, though he held a man^ah, adopted the saintly mode 
of life which his ancestors had followed. In the 46th year, he served in the DakTjin. 
816. Qa'sim Kh.wa'jali, son of Khwdjali ’Abdul Hari. Vide No. 320. 
317. Na'di ’AlP Maidani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Ydd *Alf, 

The word nddi is an Arabic Imperative, meaning call. It occurs in the following 
formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Nadi 'Aliyan mazharaVajaih, 

Tajidlm *aimanji huUidmugdib, \ 

KmUu hammiri wa ghammin sayanjali 
Bimhimwatika yd Muhammad, hiwildyitiJca yd ’Ali, 

Yd All, yd* Alt, yd \AU, 

Call upon *AH, in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 


says that means hurut i l)argae}itah, 

* having a turned up, or twisted, moua- 
taohe,’ which Suit An Mahmud is said 
to have had (Tuzuk, p. 212). 

Champaiur, according to Bird, is also 
called Mahmddabad, The has 

Champ anir-5 . 

^ Born A. H. 738, died at the ago of 
111 (lunar) yeai's, on the 10th Shawwal, 
849. Shaikh Ahmad lies buried at 
Siirk’liej neai’ Ahmadabdd. The biogra¬ 


phical vrorks on Saints give many parti* 
oulars regarding tliis personage, and the 
share which be had, one of the four 
Gujrati Ahmads, in the foundation of 
Ahmadabad (founded 7th Zi Qa’dah 
813). Khamiaitil A g^d (Labor), p. 957* 

Khattfi, where Shaikh Ahmad was 
educated by bis adoptive father Shaikh 
Is-hdq i MaghriW (died 776, A, H.) lies 
east of Nagor. 
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TilOU wilt find it a help ia all afflictions. 

Every cnre and every flortow will Burely vanifth _ 

' . , Tliro^gli thy prophetiiihip, "O iduhamhiad, tlirongh thy samtHoess, 0'Ali» ^ 

■. ;v; 

> Wie Tbeginning of the a-mixlet suggested the name^ - ;■ 

In the 26th year, JSr.4di * *AU served against M. Muhammad Hakim, in ^^&S (tli0 
30th year) iu Kabul, and two years later utider Zain Kokah (Ko. 84) against the 
Tankis. -i 

In the 6th yeai* of Jaliaiigfr’s reign, he was made a comniauder of 1600, chiefly for , 
his services against the Kabul reb^d Alidad. In the lOth ye&r, ho served in Banga.sh, 
wlieii he was a commander of 1500, 1000 horae. He died in the following year 
(1026); vide Tuzuk, p. 172. His sons were provided with man^ahs. 

His son Bizan (or Blzlian) distinguished biraselG in the 15th year, in Bangasii, 
and wa.s made a commandei* of 1000, 500 horse (/. c?., pp. 307, 309). 

/ ^Ihe rddishaknaniaJi (L, h., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son of Kiidi 
* A1T AHdt, who in the 10th yeai* of SKahjahan was a commander of 500, 350 horse. 

Kddi Ali is liot to be confounded wuth the Hafiz Kadi *Ali, who served under 
Jahangir as Court Hfifiz {Tazuhi p. 165, and its X>ibdjali, p, 19), ntir with the Kadi 
‘*Ali who served under Shahjahan (^MuUhn,^ II., 749) as a commaador of 600, 200 
horse. 

318. Nil Kant’li, Zauundar of Orisa. 

S19. Q-hia'sBeg of Taiirau [rtimad-uddaulah]. 

His real name is Mixza Ghiasuddin Muhammad. In old European histeies 
his name is often spelled Ayiis, a corruption of Gkids, not of Ayaz (jt^t ). 

Ghi^s Beg’s father was Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, who as poet -wrote under 
the asduraed name of Wai^U. He w^as Vazir to Tatar Sultan, son ot Muhammad 
Kh4n Sharafuddin ITghlu Taklii, who held the office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. 
After Tatar Sultan’s death, the Ehw4jah .was continued in office by his son Qazaq 
Kh4ii, and on Qazaq’s death, ho was made by Sbah Tahmasp Vazfr of Yazd.* 

Khwajah Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in A. H. 984. He had two 
brothers, Kh wijah Mir/i Ahmad, and Khw^jagi Khwajah. The son of Kh. MIrza 
Ahmad was the well known Khwajah Ainfn Kazi of the town of Eai> 

of which he ^di^ kahintaTy ox magistrate), who travelled a good deal and composed 
the excellent work entitled Kaft Iqlirfiy A. H. 1002. Khwajagi Khwiy^ih had a 
son of the name of Khwajah Shapilr, who was likewise a literary man. 

^ Ohias Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ’Ala-uddaulah, son of* A'gha 
Mulld. After the death of his father, in consequence of adverse circumstances, Cih. B. 
fted with his two sonu and one daughter from .Fea^sia. He was plundered on the 


* The JDthdjcrh (preface) of tho Tuzuk 
(p. 20) .uid the Iqbdlnarnah (p, 64) agree 
verbatim in Ghias Beg’s history. They 
do not mention Qazaq Khan. For Yazd 
of the Mansir, Sayyid Ahmad’s text of 
the Tuz'-ik has Marw; and the Bibb 


Indica edition of the iqbalnamah haao^A 
‘he made him his own Yazir.’ 

* The words sm of are not in the 
Madsir, hut in tho Ihizuk and the 
IqbaJnainab, Two A'gha MuMs have 
been mentioned on p. 369, and under 
Ko. 278, p. 497. 







way, and bad only two mtiles loft, upon wbich tbe members of tbe family nlternately 
rode. On bis arrival at Qandabar, bis wifo gave birth to another daughter, who 
received the name of Mihrunnisa ('the San of Women'), a name which her future title 
of Nxir Jahiin has almost brought into oblivion.^ In their misfortune, they found 
a pati'on in Malik Mas’ud, leader of the caravan, who is said to have been known to 
Akbar. • Wo are left to infer that it was he who directed Ghias Beg to India, After 
his introdaction at Court in Fathpdr Sikri,* * Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command 
of 300, In the same year, be was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course of time 
promoted to a man^ab of 1000, and appointed Diwdn i Bu^/utdt, 

ilegarding Mxhrunmsd s inarriage with Ali mde No. 304. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, Ghias Beg received the title of Ftirndd- 
uddaulah. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad Sharif* joined a conspiracy, 
to set Khusvau at liberty and murder the emperor; but the plot being discoverocl, 
Shai'if was executed, and I’tiinad himself was imprisoned. Alter some time, he was 
let olT m payment of a fine of two lacs of rujices. At the death of Sher Afhan 
(p. 497), Mihrunnisa was sent to court as a prisoner “for the murder of Qutbuddin,’' 
and was handed over to Buqaiyah Sultan Begum,'* with whom she lived ‘unnoticed 
iftandhdmi) and rejected.’ In the 6fch year (1020), she no longer slighted the emperor’s 
proposalij; and the inariiage was celebrated with great pomp. She received the title 
oiBlm Mdhall, and a short time alter wards that of Nilr Jahan.* 

Ghias, iu consequence of tbe marriage, was made Vakil i kul, or prime-mihlstei', 
and a commander of 6000, 3000 horse. He also received a flag and a dram, and wag 
in the lOth year allowed to heat his drum at court, which was a rare privilege. In 
the 16th yeai-, when J. was on his way to Kashmir, Ghids took ill. The imperial 
couple were recalled from a visit to Kaugrah Fort, and arrived in time to find him 
dying. Pointing to th^ Emperor, Niir Jahan asked her father whether hei recognized 
him. He quoted as answer a verse from Anwari*— 

* If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his majesty by 
his august forehead.* 

He died after a few hours. The Tuzuk (p. 339) mentions the 17th Bahman, 
1031, (Rabi* I, 1031) as the da j of his death, and says that he died broken-hearted 
three months and twenty days after his wife, who had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, 
f>. 13th Zi Qa’dah, 1030). 

Ghias Beg was a poet. Ho imitated the old classics, which ruling passion, as wo 

) ® Where he had some distant relations^ 

j as Ja’far Beg (No. 98). 

* Who accor^ng to custom had the 
same name as his grandfather; mdd 
p. 497, No. 278, . 

* The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah 
have Ruqaiyah Sultan Begum (p. 309). 
The Madair has SaUrnah Sultan Begum 
(p. 309). ^ The Icj^baiuamah (p* 66) has 
wrong for 

* In accordance with the name of 
her husband Nuruddin Jahangir, 


^ It is said that Niir Jahdn at her 
death in 1066 was in her seventy-second 
year. She would thus have been born 
in A. H. 984; hence Ghias Bog’s flight 
from Persia must have taken place imme¬ 
diately Ar the death of his father. 

It is well to bear this in mind; for when 
Niir Jahan wae married by Jahangir (in 
1020), she must have been as old as 34 
f (solar) years, an age at which women 
in the last are looked upon as old 
women. 






saw, glicwed itself a few hb'avs before he died. He was a clever cor>espondent, and is 
said to b&ve written a beautiful ShiJcastah hand, Jahdngir praises him for bis social 
qualities^ and confessed society was better than a thousand i 

^dquts*^ He was generally liked, bad no enemies, and was never seen angry. ‘Chains, 
the whip, and abiifiie, were not found , in his house/ Ho protected the wretched, 
especially snob as had been sentenced to death. Ho never was idle, but wi’ote a great 
deal j his official accounts were always in the greatest order, Eufc he liked bribes, 
and shewed miicb boldness in demanding them.^ 

His mausolBurn near - Agrah has often been described. 

Hiir dahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the histories. The 
empeior said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what marriage really meant/' and, 
“ I have I conferred the duties of go vatnraent on her; I shall be satisfied, if I have a 
o£ wine and half a s&r of meat per dienv. With the exception of the khuthak 
(prayer for the reigning^ tnonarcb), sb^ possessed all privileges of royalty. Thukher 
name was invariably mentioned on ffirmans, and even on coins. The jdgirs which 
she heldj would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30<)00. A great 
portion of her zamindkm lay neai’ E4msir, S. E. of Ajinir (Tuzuk, p. 169). She 
provided for all her relations j even her nurse, D/u Dilarani, enjoyed maoh inBnence, 
aud faejd the post of the Women’ {9(idr i ands), and when «he conferred lands 

as saydrph dls, tfee grants were confirmed and sealed by the padr of the empire. Nur 
Jahan said to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number whom 
e^he betrothed or gave outfits to, is estimated at five hundred. She gave the tone to 
fashion, and is said to have invented the *atr i JdMngiri (a peculiar kind of 
rosewater). Slie possessed much taste in adorning apaiiments and arranging feasts, For 
many gold ornaments she laid down new patterns and elegant designs, and her 
Diiddmt ioT pe&Fiwdz (gowns), her for orhnu (veils), her hddlah (brocade), 

Armdr/ (lace), and ?'are often mentioned. 

Hcr iufiuence ceased with Jahangir’s death and tli6 capture of Shahryir^ fifth 
fion of the emperor, to whom she bad given her daughter (by Sher Afkan), Lddlf. 
Begum, in maiTiage, She had no children by Jahangir. Sh4hjab4n allowed ber a 
pension of t wo lacs per amium,'’^ 

She died at Lfihor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1065, and lies buried 
near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built (Tddishdkn.f II., 475).* Shd 
composed occasionally Pemiau poenis, and wrote like Saliniab Sulpin Begum and 
Zebunnisa Begum under the assumed name of Makhfi. 

Ghids Beg*a sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has been alluded 
to. His Bficond son, Mirzd Ahul Hasan A 9 af Khan (IV.), also called ^pd/>-JdA ov 


* As the diamond when reduced to 
powder was looked upon in the East os a 
deadly poison, so was uio coruelian {ydqut) 
supposed to possess exhilarating proper¬ 
ties. Mtifavrih means an exhilarative. 

^ So the Tuzuk and the Iqhalndmah. 

^ Ihddmi^ weighing two dams ; 
pdnchtoUyah^ weighing five tolahs. The 
latter was mentioned on p. 94, B*arsh i 


cJiandayiif carpets of sandalwood colour. 

^ Elphinstone has by mistake 2 lacs 
per TAensem. The highest allowance of 
Begums on record is that of Mum tax 
Mahall, viz. 10 lam per annum* Vide 
Padishahn., I., 96. 

® In the PadishkhDamah Hiir Jahan 
is again called Ater JfaAa/A 




A*gaf>jdhi^ is the father of Mumtfo Mahall (Taj Bibf), the favorite ^vi^e df Shahjahm* 
whom European Historians occasionally call Niir Jahan IL He received froin 
Shahjahan the title of Yarnimtddaulah and KkdnKhdndn Sipahsdldr^ and was a 
coimnander of 9000, He died on the 17tli iSha’ban, 1051, and was horied at Labor, 
north of Jahangirs tomb. As commander of 9000 duaspah^ sihaspak troopers, lais 
salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of dams, or 4,050,0CK) Eupees, and besides, he had jagirs 
yielding a VeVeh'deof five millions of Enpees. His property at his death, which is 
said to have been more than double that of his father, was valued at 25 millions of 
Eupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of jewels, 42 lacs of Eupeos in gold mulmrs, 25 lacs of 
Eiipees in silver, 30 laca of plate, &c., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace 
in Labor, which he had built at p/cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Sbikob, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among his 3 sons and 
5 daughters. The rest escheatcal to the state. 

A^af Kh4n was married to a daughter of Mirza Ghiasuddm 'All A(;^af Khan II., 
p. 369). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mira;4 Abii Talib Shdistah Kh4n, who, as 
governor of Bemgal, is often mentioned in the early history of the E. I, Company, 
Bhaistah wa.^ mamed to a daughter of Irlj Shahuaw4z Khan (Ko. 255), son of "Ahdiir- 
rahim KhanKhan^n, by whom he had however no children. He died at Agrah in 
3105, the 38th year of Aurangzib s reigu. His eldest son, Abu Talib/Ihad died before 
him. His second son was Abul Path Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Enhnllah (I.), and another to Zulfaqar Khan Nu^rat-jang. 

A 9 af K)i4n’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shaig. a commander 
of 2000, 200 horse (PdtfiWidAw., IL, 728), 

Ghias Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was governor of Bihdr 
(p. 480, note) and Bengal. He was killed near his sons tomb during Shahjahan’s 
rebellion. His son had died young, and was buried near Eajmahall, on the banks 
of the Ganges (Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hiir Par war 
Khannni, Hur Jah4us maternal aunt {khdlah). She lived up to the middle of 
Aurangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dltaitighd. 

An Ahmad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Kur Jahiln's 
brother.® He was with Ibrahim Patli-jang in Bengal, and retreated after his death to 
Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahdn 500 elephants and 45 lacs of rupees 
(Tuzuk, p. 384), On Bhahj.'s accession, he received a high man^ab, was miide goveraor 
of T’hat’hah and St'wistan, and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and 
received as jdgfr the Pargauahs of Jois and Ame^lii, where be died. In the 20th 
year of Sbahj., ho was a commander of 2000, 1500 horse {JPddishdhn., II., 727), 

A sister of Kur Jalidn, Manljah Begum, was mentioned on p. 499. 

A fourth sister, Khadijah Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a nobleman of 
Jahangir s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable--* 


* Also called Muhammad Talih. Vide 
Fddishdhn,, II., 248. 


® It seems therefore that he was the 
soxi of Muhammad Bharif 







::Khw/i{jali Mubanunad Sharif,..2. KInv/ijah Mirza Ahn}ad,,.3i Khwaiaj^x KhwAjak 
' ' ' ^>84) ^ ^ 1 ... I , ,. ' ■ 

I Mlrsra Amin i Kazi Khwdjali Sliajmr. 

- -. .. .—- (author of the 

Aghi, Mkham- 2._Mi.rza Ghids Maft Iqltm), 


mad Tdhir, 
Wci^lL 


Bt^g rtimad- 
uddaulAli., 
(d, 1031.) 


f —- —•- 

1, ilidiaminad fSbarif 

- ., 

2, MfciiAba! 

3. 4. Two 

4. Nur Jahan 

.. 

6. Ibrahim 

(executeil) 

Hasiin Acaf 

daugrblcrs 

(wife of 

Kbdii .Fath- 

1 p 

Ahmad Beg Khaii, 

Khdn (IV.J 
(d. 1051.) 

Mantjdh and 
Ivhadijah. 

Jaha-ngir, 

(d, 1055). 

jaiig (left . 
no children). 

1 

1. Mirza Abii Talib 

3, Bahinany ar. 

3. A son. 

4. Mumtiiz 

5. 6. Two' 

Shaistah Kh4n 


MahalU 

daughters. 

(d, 1105.) 



wife of 


1. Abii Talib. 

2. Abul Fath Khan, 


Shah Ja^ 
ban {died 
1040). 


320. Klw/ayah Ashraf, eon of Khwdjah ^AbcM B^ri. 

One MS, has S/mmf for Ashraf, Vidi No, 316. 

821 , Sharaf Beg, of Shira?5. 

822. Ihra'M'm (JuH', son of Isma’il Quli Khan (No, 46). 


XXL Commanders of Tivo Hundred and Fifty, 

825. Abul Fath, son of Mu?;a£Far, the Alugliul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Tocxliai, 

He served in the ond of ^he 28tU 3 'ear in Gujrnt, and was presont in tho fight 
near Maisanah, S. E. of Patau, in wlrich KSher Khan Eubuli was defeated, and also 
against Muzaifu* of Gujrat [Ahharn,, III.j 423). 

EegfOrding Toqhdi, vide No, 129. 

826. Ima'm Quii' Shighali. 

The Akbarniimah (III., 628) mentions an Imam Quli, who, in the 37th year, 
Horved under Sult«4a Mnrad in Maiwah. 

The meaning of Shiyhdli h unclear to me. A Muhammad Qulf Shighali played 
a part in Badakhshan history Ill., 132, 249). 

820 Salxlar Beg, .son of Haiti ar Muham m ad Khan Akhtah Begi (No,66), 
A f^aiVlar Khan served^ in the 21st year, against Banda of Bundi (p. 410). 

827. Kbwa'jah Sulaima'n of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p]>. 366, 457. 

328. Barkhurda'r [Mirxa Khan ’Alam}, son of’Abdurraliinan Duldai 

(No. 186). 

Hirz4 Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’a reign commander of 260. 







Bis lixfclier ('-N’o. ISC) had betm billed in a fight with the relxyl Balpat/ This Bihaj^ 
ij'-'; , *^ainindar was afterwards eaughic and kept in prison tiU tlr? 44i]i year, when, on the 
' payincTit ot\a heavy ho ailuwod to return to his lumie. But B. 'wish0(1 

to avongo the death of his jfetber, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, lunvovor, 
managed to escape. Akbar was so annoyed at tliis breach of peace, that he gave orders 
,to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of seviUNil coaniries, B. was 
:I«i prisoned. ■ 

' As Jabangfr wa.s fond of liiHi, he released him after bis accession,® and made him 

tho a\davy. In th(:) fourth year Cbeginning of 10181. 
B. received ■fhe title of Khau h'llam (Tuznk, p. 74). Two years later, in 1020, HLah 
’Abbas of Fersda sent Yadgar f All SiilpUi 'falish as ambassador to A'grah, and B. 
w^as selected to accompany bun on his I’eturu to Persia, The suite consisted of about 
twelve hundred tixen, audyvas accordiug to the testiruoiiy of the ’A'lcnndM I Stkandar^ 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia, In cousequenoe of a long 
delay at Harat and Qiim, caused by ibe abseiuie of the Sbdb in Aziirbaijau on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Turks, nearly one half of the suite were sent back. ,Iri 1027, the SluiU 
returned to Qazwhr, and received the numerous presenchi oily clephuuts and oth<;r 
animals, which. B. had brought from India- The embassy returned hi 1029 (end of 
the 14th year), and B, met the emperor at Kalauiir on his way to Kashmir. 
JahangiT wms so pleased, that ho kept B. for two days iu bis sleeping uparimoiit, 
and made him a commander of 5000, 3000 horso. 

The autlior of the Paclishahiuhnah (I., 427), however, rernark.s that B. did not 
possess the skill and tact of an ainbassadcu*, though he has not stated his reasons or 
the source of his information. 

On Shahjaliau’s accession, B. was made a commander of, GODO, 5000 horse, 
received a fiag and a drum, and was appointed governor of .Bihar, vim M. Ru.'^iayn, 
(.’jitawi. But as he was given to his duties, 

and wa.s deposed heforo the first year had elap.sed. In the fifth year (end of 1011), 

^ when Shuhj. x<4unied from Ihirhaiipidr to A'grah, B. was pensioned ofi*, as ho was old 


is palled in the Akhavnfiraah 
mjainia'hSoY which the MSS have 
vanoua readings, as 

TJndcr ShAbjahan,, Daipat's success(U" W?is 
l.l;!ijailiPratiib, vvln,» in tho 1st yeair rcceived 

a tnancabol 1.50(), lOOO horse \l*ddUh(iJi'}u 
I., 22.1), Eroiii the .same work we see 
that the residence of tl.u? Uijaiiiiah Itbjabs 
>vas Bhojpur, west, of .Vrali and north of 
Sabausra.m (Sassevam), a parguinah iiV 
Sivkar liohtas, Biluir* Pratab robelled 
ill the lOtK year ol ShhlijalKm’s roign, 
when 'Abdull'iii K.}\an Pirni-jang besieged 
uud ^coriqnered Bbr/ip7ir (8tb Zl liaijiili, 
10IG) Pratab surrendered, and w'as at 
,Slvuhj.*s order executed. . Ilis wife was 
rorciitly convorted, and married to ’Ab- 
dulkib « giMudsoii, The particulars of 


this conquest will bo found in the 
Pailishahnam.ah (I., b,, pp. 27*1 to 271). 

The maps show a wranll place of tiio 
name of Pratab near Bbojour. 

It is said that the Bbqjpiir llajabs call 
thernsel ves Ujjahdalu'y because they claim 
descent from the ancient Itajahs of lliiaia \ 
in Mnl-wah. , ' ’ 

Im the r7fcb year of ^jjabjah/uvA 
Dhamfdbar Bg?iin.i:ili i.s. mentioned to 
have soveral iu the ficcoud expedition 
against Pabunan ; Jourtial, As, )S(h\,- 
Bongal, for 1871, No, 11, p. l::;b 
® If we can trust the Lacknow edition 
of the AkbariKiinah, B. could not iuivc 
been imprisoned for a long tiuio; for iu 
the Olid of the 4tth yt'ar of Akb.ar’s rciguj, 
ho served again at court iAkkani.f J II., 
825). 








and given to opjam, and received ati annual penf^ion of one lac of laipoos {Bddiishdhn. 
L, 42G). He died a natural death at Agrab. Ho had no cliildreri, 

K in not to bo courouudod with Khwajali Barkhurdar, a brother of ^Abdullah 
Ivhiin Funu-jang. 

B, 's brother Mirza *Al)dus»ubhan (No. M9) was Fanjdai* of JIabnbad* He wa» 
’’'^hcn gjout CO Kabul, wl\ero he was killed^ in 1(>25, in a figfit vdth the A'A-idw (Tuzuk, 
begMiiiing of the 11th year, ru lo8). 

'Abdussubhau’s Mun, 8het'zad Khdu Bahadur, wa.*? killed in the Wt'fight witb 
K])an •) diuu Lodi at Wohondah fp. 505). l^ddvmhd/m^f l^i d-h^. 

''b; Mir AIah;uni belongs to a family of Tirniizi Sayyids, who two or ihreo generrdionii 
before him hud left Tinniz in Bukhara, and. settled at Qandaliar, where his ancefitors 
were rnuUnvalih (trastces) of the 8hri!>.e of .Baba Suer Qalandar. 

yik fbther, hlii' 8a.yyid soitled in Bhakkar, and received favors froTu Svdldn 

Mftluniid (p, 362). Ho was related by mamage to the Say} ids of iu 

Siwibtan, Mir Ma ^dni and his two brothers were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. hi. studied under Alnlla Alubamrnad of Elngii^ 
S. W. of Bhalikiir, and s^oon distinguished himself by his learning. But poveHy 
coiitpolled him to leave for Guj rat, where Shiiikb. Is-haq i Faniqi of Bhakkar introduced 
.hini-fco Khwajah ISi/ainuddm Ahmad, then Biwdn of Giijrat. Nizam was just 
■ engaged in writing his historical work, entitled ^ Tabaqat i Akbaxi,’and soon bccaiuo 
tlio friend of M,. Al., who was likewise well versed iir histo^'^n He was also introcluctd 
to Shihab Klnin (No. 20), the governor of the province, and was at lust recommended’ 
to A’kbiir For a mau^ab. In the 40th year, he was a commander of 250. Akbar 
became veiy fond of hiui, and sent him iii 1012 m ambassador to Tvao, where he was 

received with distinction by Shah ^Abbas, 

On his return from friin, in 10.15, Jahangir sent, him as Amin to Bhakkar, where 
Le died. It is said that he reached under Akbar a command of 1000. 

.Rrom the Akburu^mali (III., 410, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat (p, 436) 
v/e .see that M. At. served in 992 (end of the 2Sth year) in Gujnit, was present in tlur 
fight of Maisanah, and in the final expedition against Alu/alFar in Eachli. 

well-known as poet and historian. Ho wrote under the poetical 
tmme of Is’dmL He composed a Hlwan, a Alasnawi entitled- Ma dan^ulafkdv in the 
n etve of FKizamf’s ATakhzan, the Tfaukli i Sindh, dedicated to hia son, and a shoidi 
medical work called MujHchii i MaQ^mi, The author of the Bl^i/dzuMmard says ■ 
that he composed a Khamsah (p. 491), and the Tazkirah by Taqi (z’/f/^ T;irider No. 352) 
Kays the same, vk, cue nuisnawi corresponding to the Makhzah, the Musn o Ndz to tho 
Yusuf Zalikhd, the to tho LaUlMajuun, and tw^ in imitation oi* iho 

Haft Balkar and Slkaiuhirndmah; Badkonl (died 1004) only alludes to the ‘Husu o 
Haz,’ though lie gives no title (III., 306). 

Ivl. AI. was also skilled as a composer and tro.ncr of inscriptions, andthelliyuzasb- 
shii’ara says that on his travels Ho was always accGnipauied by sculptor.s. From India 
to Isfahan and Tabnzyvrhere lie wa presented to Sh^h'Abbas, there are numerous 
mosques and public buildings, which he nclorned with metrical in script ions. Th\i>'^ 
the inscriptions over the gate of the Fori of Agrah, on the J/uni' Alosque of ’Fathpiir 




f Ui‘-' Tuzuk (Dlbajuh.^ note) gives Id full the 
side of tlio entiuned .t^ 'S^m isbrlno.ai 


' "lii Fold Wiandu {vide p. 372, iii^ ' l^/Aik,!;^ aro 

'ii'iivAluttad in liis edition 6f 

’ ".‘ WliioL he \vr<>te on tlie side of the entiunod S^m , .. .. ^ 

' //.Sikn, the last warda of vvhieh Said an^ ' 

' 2 . mdlmlltj staled Ndm[, mi of Saa/yid (^,afm of Tirmit, lorniat BluiUdr, xlis'(^ 7 rlded.f '! ' ’ 
j/'om- S(iv// u:l Stcr Q/d a^idar, son- of Babd JfiuaA Abddiy w/io dc<^is horiSf '^i Sdbzwdk 
and sctthil ai Q'U'Hiahdn. Dc\esoa, in Ids edition of Elliot ^ Hisipmnsd inontion \\p 
lumiau the mkloiice of Say yid (fdSai, and gives (T^ 239) a tW parUciilavs from ■ 
tho Tdnlvli i Shidb re;'girding the saint Baba Haafin Abdal, who lived under Mirza 
Sliahi akh, son of Tiiuur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, east of Atak, ' 
is called after him. ■ ■ • .' ■ , ,,■!■' 

M. M. built also several j)-».blic edifices, especially lii Siik’hat opposite to Miakkar, ; ' 
and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows round Ehakkar Ive builta 
dome, to which he gave the name of Satiasur “ It one of the wbpderii ' ' ‘ 

: of the. world, and its Tdrik/iis oontaiued in the words water-domej which : ^ 

gives 100'7, A.IL 

He was a pious man, and exceedingly liberal j ho ofhm sent piWenhi ■ 

people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retmxi, iW discontinued'b 
piv^sents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed (miaaai^z-i). Itk espcemlly ■ ; 
in(;ntioned of him that on his j%ir lands he laid out forests for hunting^ .' ■ 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he WTote tho Tarikh i Sindh, was M.ir Buiurg, 

He W'us captured in full ai'mour on the day Prince Khuaraipa reljolUou was suppressed, 
but he denied having had a share in it. Jahfingir aakfjd him why he IukI his anrnbnr - , :. 
on. Hy father, replied he, advised me to dreas in full armour wdien on guartlf’ : ' ' 
and as the Ckauktua w, or guard writer, proved that he had boon on guard tlmkdai^ ^ 
he was let oH*. ’f'' 

On the death of his father, daluvngir is said to have left Mu* Buzui^in po.^sassioTi''’ ' 
of bis fathei-s property. He for a long time Bakhshi of Qaudahkr, but ho was. i , 
hauglity and could never agree with tin pubahdars. He spent the 30 or dO laoa ,- 4’ 
of Iwupees which be bad inherited from his father. His contingent wa-s nunieroua and ’ ■! 

well mounted. He subsequently served in the Dak dun; but a« hm j%ir did not 
co\ ei his expenstvS, he reslgneu and retired to jBhakkar, contenting himself with tho " 
lauded property Avhich he had inborited. He died in 1041 Some of hk children ^ ^ 
eettled in Multan. . 

330. Khwa'jah Malik AHMtDr Slmb. 

His title of M£r Shab implies that be was in charge of the ilhimiaations and tho 
games and animal fights held at night (p, 222). ■ 

331. Ka'i Ra'm Da's Di'wa'n. VideNo. 2 !iS. 

832. Sha'h Muhammad, son of Sa’id Khan, tho Gak’khar. 

For his relationsrntder No. 247, 

833. Rahi^mQirnv , " 

334» SheivBeg, YasawnlbiLshi. ' ' r 

Karam Beg, son ot Sher Beg, k mentioned in the Akbnrnamah (III., t).23)» ! 



Beg,-Boa af Bfiyasad Beg (N.>. ‘Zg®).' 'i .-A' 
-waB.alive ja'tLo ehd of 1007 A'. H. 804). ' :J ,'/a- 

i'|lpi^b.''.Prata''b'Siagli. s6.n:of Eiijali Bhagw^a Das (No. 27):''t,:''v 
^ IIe''«"a3 WiODtioned on 417, under No. 160. - ■ 

"Hua-ain Kiia^a Qaiawi^ni^ ' No* 281. ' ' ', 

■ 'y’a/dj^a'r Hiteam, son of ClabulKl».aii'(No. 137). ^ 

TffJW ineiitkmcd on p. 437. In the 31st year, he served under Qashn Kh&n in 
‘ The Yadgar Husain montioue-1 in the Tuisnk (p. 140) may be the aame. ' 

Was ' proTuoted, in the 10th yeat of Jahangirs reign;to a coin^uand 01700, 500 
’hp;^e, for his services in the Dak’inn. Vide also IVidiyliahnamab I. , b,, p. 323, I, 2 
‘fn>m below. 

He is not; to be conlbunded with Khwajah Yadgai*, a brother of '41>dulliih 
Mirfiid-jang, _ ^ ' 

S39. Ka'mra'n Bog of Giian, 

' ' He served in the 33rd year (90^7) i.n Gujrat and Xachh against Path TChnn, tho- 

MiizaJfarj and 


jger son of Amin Khan Ghoii, and 
:afihrati(l the J/un. Ahharn,, HI., 553, 021. 

S 40 . Mulimimad Kha'n Turkman^ 

341. 3S( iza-'Diuddi'n Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad .Khan (No. 95)* 

^ . He is not. to be couibunded with the author of the Tabaqat;. 

342. SaKat Singh, sou of ilajah Man Sinj^li (No. 30), 

Fidom, 250. 

*Ima"d ul Mulk. 

Qa/i/J.mad ul Mulk, who in the end of 984,(?li;it 


year, against 


• ' ■, 843. 

■ ■ ■' ' :Tlie A.kbam^iah mentions fj. 
yfa^O aeoompamed a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

: 344/Sharkf i Barmadi'. 

;/ ile :wqs a poet* Vide below, aiaong the poetic of Akba/s reign, ' 

' ' 845. ■ (Jara* Bahri^ non of Qarataq* 

b Qarataq, wboi^e name in the Akharnainah is spelled Qardtdijf wn?^ killed by 
Gajpatf in the same fight in which Farhang Khau, son of Favhat Khan (No. 14u), .\Vi*» 
slain (p. 441). 

346, Ta'ta'r Bog, son of ’Ali Mnhnmiaad Asp. (No. 258). 

;v 347. Klhwa'jah. Muhibb ’AIF of IChawaf 
M rfat? p. 445, nolo. 

348. HaM'm [ Jahiluddinl MusjafifM* of 

idisUn is a Persian town which lies hetweea IC/ushfui ninl I^fhhuTa. He w 
at first a doctor at the court; of Shah Tahmdsp, and oinigrated when y^oting* to India, 
whoTO be was looked npoxi as a very experienced doctor, ihGiigh his theoretioal reading 
is said to have been limited. Di^daom (1X1,169) and the Tuzuk (p. 59) praise 
purity ' of hia'character and walk of life. 

Ho served in .988 (25th ye^ir) in Bcng&b .returned in the end of the 2Bih 
yoar with Mtrza *Azit Kokah {No. 21) to comt, and served suhsequeutly under 
him in Gujmt and'^Kachh. Akham./lllj 418, 020. Under Jahttugir; ho Waft 



a oommander of 3060, 1000 horse p. 37). Tho ompai'Or vrsiii.fonil'of^ 

}.um, as ho had been with liiiii in Ihlhabad, when as priinjtj ho liad rebelled against 
Akbar. The news of the iJakinx’s death reached J. 00 the 32ud Juiadda I, 1010* 
For about twouty years hefora his death, he had sulfered irom qarhah { s hash, ox 
disease of the lungs, but his iiuiforui mode of living (ijaktauri} prolonged his lifat 
His ohaeks and eyes otton got qiiito red, aud when he got older, his completion tui'ned 
bluish. Hu was acoideiitaliy poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ’Abduaaubha'n, son of ’Abdurrahmaa Duldai (No. 18^)* 

He was inenUored tuHler No, 328, p. 514, ' i ' ' ’ 

350- Qa^sim'Beg of Tabriz. ' ' '' '""V" 

He yeryed ia the 30Ui year utulor Saltan Murad in Malwah, and died on the 23rd 
(end oi) 1007; fiiie AkLarii., HI., Q2S, BO'3* ^^ide bolow under the learned 
lueu of Ak bar’s, .reign. 

351. ShadT [Amir ul Urnar^], son of Khwajali ^AbdiK^^aTiiad (No. 266 
Alahainmad SiiiU’ii was the school^ cornpanion of Prince Salim, who was much 
ftttn.clied to him. When the prinoe had occupied Ilabdbad in robe ’lion against 
,, Akbar, Sbarji was aent io bim to adwis© him ; but ho only widened the breach belvv'^een 
the pririce and his fjxther, and gained such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the 
rash promiso to give him half the kingdom, should ho obtain the throne. When a 
reconciliation had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his life, 
and concealed biinsell in the hills and jungles. Tie was reduced to star vation, wdien 
he heard of Ahba/s death. He went at once to court, and Jahangir, true to his 
, pronii,so, made him Amir ul tJmarii, YakO, entrusted him with the great seal 
and allowed hin-j to select Ms jagir lands. The ein];)eror says in his Memoirs, ' lie 
is at once my brother, iny fiiend, my son, my companion. When he caino back, I 
felt as .if I had received hew lilk I am now emperor, bat consider no. title safliclently 
high to reward him for, his excellent qualities, though t can do no moi'c than make 
him AmiT ul Umara arid a commander of 5000. Aly father nevei* did morej 

Sharif seems to haVC advised thtvemperor to drive all AfghAus irom India; but 
tho Khan i A’zaiu (No, 2.1) Warned Jahangir against so unwise a step. Though 
position at couH} was higher than that of Mirjsa "Aziz, the latter treated him. 
contemptuously as a mean upstart, and ISh. iecommeuded the emperor tb kill Azi? tor v 
the part he had played iu Khusrau’s rebellion.. But Aziz was pardoned, and 
advised to make it up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khau i A’zam 
did so, and invited him and the other Amirs. At tho feast, however, he said to him, 
in the blandest way, Isay, Nawab, you do not seem to be my friend. Now yorr 
tather Abdii99amad, the Mnlld, was much attached to met Ho vi^ the man that ' 
painted the veiy walls of the rooin we sit in/’ Khan Jahdii (p, 603) ami Mahabat 
Khan could not stand this insolent roiiuuk, and left the hall; and when Jahituglr 
henird ol it, he Kaid to Bh., The Ivhitu cannot bridle his tongue; but don’t fall out 
with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to K^bnl, but hll 
so ilUhat Iwkad to bo left in Labor, A^af Khan (No. 98, p. 412) being appointoa 
to OiBciato tor him. On bis locovery, he was sent to tlio Hak’hiiij but was soon 
afterwards called lo court, as he could not agree with the KbanKhandu (No. aif). 


tliflt iiliiess d0pnv6<i,^hi;a of ’^he Ctioulfey-of memory,' aiid . Ju'hjwigii’ waa. ’pif'* 
him. retire^ when Khaii J;ihdu iutcrceiled oa hi»^. b4>bair. wa$l; 
' ‘agam sent itb the Pak’bin, and died there a natural d'Jath. > ':' ' ; .;■ 

.Lijfi hk father, Sh, w?ts a good pamter. He aUo made himself knowu as a, J?oet> 
imj^icomposod a PlvfAn, HIb tahkallug h^ Fd-riei (Badaoai, III,, 310). 

' . grhfson, Bhahbaz E.hau, died,whoa yauag. A Sarai near hakhaatt^ about 

' a fl'pm the to^3, bears his name. : 

f ' ' |Fis two younger sons, Mirz4 Oul and Mirza Jariiliah.u^od to play with dahangir 
, 'at ‘ cbess and nard; but this ceased at the death of their father. M, JaruUah, was 
mmibd to Mipri Eegiim, a daughter of Ai;-ai Khan (No. 98) ; hut from a oertain. 

the marriiige was never consummated. . At Atyafs ueath, dahangir made 
•him divorce his wife, and married her to Mirza Lashkari (No, 375), sou of Mirza, 
Tiifiuf.Khilrj (p. 347). 

: 35oth. brothers fidlowed Mababafc Kh^n. to Kabul, wdiere they died. 

; 852. Taqiya'of Shustar. 

' , , ' :Taqi^d ia the Traia form for Taqi. The Tabaqat calls him Tacji Muirimmad. 
Baddotji (III., 206) has Taqiuddin, and says that he was a good poet and a' 
well educated man. At A.khar's order be UTidoi*took a prose version of the SMkmmah, 

,, He is represented a.3 a ‘ murid,* or disciple of Akbar s Divine Faith. 

kXe w'as still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), when he reaeived 
for his attaiuments the title of Mu-arHkh Mhdn (Tuzuk, p, 69, where in Sayyid 
.Ahmad’s edition we have to read ShmMaritor the meaningless Skamskeri), 

Taqtya is not to be confounded with /.he more illustrious Taqiya of Balban (a 
' village near Ipiabdn), who, according to the Mir<it ul *Alam cmxi*. in the beginnirig 
of J^4>T)gir*B reign to India. . He is the author of the rare TazMrah, or Lives of 
Feets, eiititled 'Arafat o "Arhgdt, and of the Dictionary entitled &urmeh i Sutaimdnif 
which the lexicographer Atuhammad Husain used for his Bkrkdn i QdftA 

368. Khwa jah Atodiissamad of Kdshan. 

364. Haki'm LutfuHah, son of Miilla ’Abdurrazjgaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 206, and arrived in India after his brothers. 
jBadaehl (III., 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

■ , 35,6. Sher Afkan | ^ gg 

366. : Ama'nullali) ■ ’V 

died in the 46th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpur. *MIe was au. 
t^Ahont young nmu, but foil a victiui to the vice of tlie age, and died from exc6»SBivo 
wine-dr inking.’* Akbanidmak, HI., 835. 

" isr SaH'm Quli^ 

S®8. Khali’lQuli'i ' 

366- Wali" Beg, son of P^yandah KMn (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Kban (No. 59) in the conqpeBt of Kashmir. 

. 860. Bog MnLammad XJighur. 

381. Mi'r. K:ha''n Yas&'wah 

When Akbar during the first Gujrhti war (p, 434, note 2) bad left Patan % 
Ghotanah (Raj^b, 980), it was reported that Muza (far of Gujrat had fled IVom Sher 
Khan FHiUd'i, and wm concealed in the nci^'Slourhciod j vide p, 380. Akbar, therefore. 
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Kent Miv Kban the YasaAvvJ and }'\‘irid tho QiJi’uw'alj: ancl .'iftenvavcls 
NanwMn (No. 191)) Kanim ^Ali iu so irch of iiiui. Mir Khan had not gono far, 
when he found tho cJiatr and adihdn (p. 50) which Muzafiai had dropped, and spon 
after captiirecl Miizaffar himself in a held. Mil* Kh;in. took iiim to Akbai;. 

302. Sarmast Kba'n, eon of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

303. Sayyid Abxii Hasan, son of Sayyid Afuhanimad Mu' ^\dl (No. 
140). 

384. Sayyid ’Abdul Wa'hid^ son of the Mir ^Adl’a brother. 

365. Khwa'jahi Beg Mitrza', son of Ala’cum Beg. 

866. Sakra*', brother of Ihina Pratab. 

Sakra is the sou of JJAna Udai Singh, son of Raua Sanka (efei? 934, A/II.), 
When his brother Pratab, also called Kuna Kik4, was attacked by Akbar (p. 418, 
note 2), he paid his respect.^ at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

la the 1st yedr of Jahangir's reign, he got a present of 12000 Rupees, and joined 
the expeditivm jed by Prince Parwiz against Rana Arurd, Pratab’s saoecssor. In the, 
end of the -taine year, he sewed against Dalpat (p. 3o9), and vv-is in the 2nd year made 
a comuiandor <jf 2600, 1000 horse. He received, in, the 11th year, a niaru;jib of 
3000, 20rX> hoim 

The Akbariuimah mentioiif^ another son of Udai Singh, of the name of Sahit 
Sinffli, in the 12th year of Akbars reign was at court. The empdror had ju.«t 
Teturned from the last war widi Ivhdn Zaman, when he heard that IJclui Singh had 
as.visted tho rebellious Mirzas, He therefore resolved to punish the Mna, and on a 
hunting tour in Farganah Bari told Sakat Singh of hi.s intentions, and expvess(?cl a 
hope that be would accompany him. Sakat, however, lied to bis father, and told him 
of Akbar's intentions, This deterrnined the emperor to cany out his plan without4.dclay. 
Udaipur was invaded, and Chitor surrendered. 

307. ShaW Bo Uzbak 1 n^r /xt 

-r. , V -rr -u 1 of Nazur Be (No. 169), 

368. Ba^<iP Be CTzbak j 

They have been mentioned above on p. 465- Prom the Akbarnamah (III , 028) 
we ace that Nazar Be received a jagir in Haudiah, where he rebelled and perished 
(oOth year). 

369. Yu'na^n Be^, brother of !Murad lOidn (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mivzd KMn for MitrcUl Khdn,. 

370. Shaikh KabiT'* i Chishti' [Shujahit Xluiu, Eiistam i Zaman]/ 

Tho Madsir calls him an inhabitant of Man/’ He was a relation of Iblam 

Khdu (p. 493) i Chishti, and received the title of Shnjaat Khan from Prince Saliiu, 
who on his accession made him a commander of 1000 (Tuziik, p. 12). Ho served 
under Khan Jab4n (p. 503) in the Dak’hiu as hardicalf an ojJice which the Sayyid/ 


^ He is noi to be confoixnded with 
another Shaikh Knbir, who in the 2r)th 
year sewed in Bengal at the outl)reak of 
the military revolt; in the 20th year, in 
Kabul; and in the 32nd year against the 
Tarikis imder Matbib Khan (No. 83). Ho 
died in the 36th year, in the war with the 


Jam and Muzailhr of Giijrat (Akharn., 
HI., 283, 408, 511, 021, wliero the 
Lucknow edition calls him ike sort, of 
AbiJeomm(A K/tan, 

® Khuti Khan calls him wrongly (I, 
273) iShujd* Khdn and Khdns 






clfiuriccf a« liorediiaij iu their clan, Aft^ rsvarcls, lie went Ip .Beii.tral, and 
?)onmianfled the im}x^Tial'i.sti in the Jjist war wit-b. ’l"«nian. During the fight, ho 
■wcmitded dJ.s elephatit, when the Afghan chiot' received a bnllet, of v/hich he di<d fcho 
night after the battle. The di\y being ]oBt, Wall Jvluia, brother, and 

Manircvf Khan ’’l]rfmr?D\s son, retreated toalhrt \\Ith t]ie dead body of their relation, 
and being holly pursued by KShaihh Kabir, they Huhirnttod with their fmdVw% and*' 
roeoiml his promise of protection. Th.j49 elephants wliich they surrendered, wci'O 
taken )»y K. to Thldin Khan ju Jahangirnagar (Dhaka), 6th pafar, 1021. Tumd'^i 

■■ .■■V'','' .. ' 

Jahaiif.dr gave him lor his bravery tlie title of J^uslam i Z<min, Th.e Marhlr sayti^. 
that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of pY'ot(‘otion which Sh. iC hjid given ’ 
the Aighrins, and .s^mt them prisonerb to court.. On tne road, they were oxecuted by 
"AbdiiDab Khan at the emperor’'s orders. Sh. K.. annoyed at this breach of faith, lef; 
Bengal. While on the way, lie received an rippointinent as governor of Bihar, At ius 
entry in Datna,ho sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly came 
up against hi^. Sh. K. jumped down, and broke Ids neck. 

The Tuzuk ttdls tho'story differently, and says that Tslain Ivliiin appointed Sh, K, 
io Oris/i* and that on his way to that province the accident took place. Nothing is 
feaid about Dtiiuiiius relations, 


Noti^ ow- the death of *Usmd,n X,ohdrA, 

There aro few events in Indian history so confined as the del lils attending the 
deatli of Thsnidn. Khwajah TJsman, according to the llahlxan i AJglidm, was tho 
wecond son of Aliyau Tsa. Khun Lobaiii, w'ho after tha death of Qntlu Khan was the 
kadcivof the .tVfghans in Opisa and Southern Bengal'. QutM left three sous— Ka(;{h 
Shall, liOtll Khan, Jamiil Ivhan. Ts4 Khan ioft iWo eons, Khwajab, Sulaiman, 
’Usman, Wall, Ibnibim. Slewail makes 'Usman a son of Qiithi (Hisiory of Bengal, 

■ p. Khl). Suhiiman ‘reigned* for a short time. Ho killed In a fight, with tho 
iiv.i/erialists, Hiimnat Singh, son of Eajah Man Singh [x;iie p, 485, Ko. 244), held lands , 
wear the BiAliJuajmtra, and subjected tho Rajalis of the adjacent conn tries, ’liftman 1 
f>ucceeded him, and received from Man Singh lauds in Orisa and Safgaiiw, and later in 
'Himtern Bengal, with a revenue of o to 6 lacs per annum, Ilis residence is doscriWl to 
have boon tho Kohinfdni DJnikd, ot ‘hills of Dblka ('i'iparaii P), the mMvat i JJhdkds 
or Disbrk'tof Djnika, ^i.ud Dhaka itself. Thi? fight with Osindufaok place ou Sunday, 
hth MvdmiTam, 1021, or 2nd March,'4612,^ at a distance of i.OOXre6‘fro3n Dhakd. My 
MS. of tho Makhzan calls tho place of the haitlo Nek Stewart (p. 131) places . ’ 

tlie battle “on Utc banks of tho SiiharorikliA river'* in Opisa, which is inipos^dblo, as 
Shuja'at Khdn fUTirod again, in Dhaka on the Gth p\far, or 26 days alter the battle. » 
Acoarding to the Tuv.iik, Islam Khau was in l)iuikil, when the light took place, and 
Wall Khiin submitted to Sluija at, who had been strengthened, by a corps under , 


Avcovdlng to .Prlnsep’a Useful Tables, 
rho 9th Miihurnim was a-Monday, not a 
Sunday, 'l'u^.uk, p. 102. 


* There are be vend Ujyals mentioned- 
below among tho Pargaimbs of '.Sirkar 
i\ffihrnitddbad (Bosnah) and Sirkar MirAloi 
(Myuun].siiig*Bugra), , 







Bon'of K1 i4d. (.No. 2()0) ; but t'ho Makbzau Baya tSat Idaui 

; btvBwg't4 Waif in Mabalb vdier^ HJsman used to betwoori the battle-field and 
Dlidka, and afWwardB in the Fort or i>Ii4k.i itacit' Waii, on his submission, was sent 
to court, with V'lac.s of rnpeos and 300 elex^hants taken from 'llsmiui, rooeiretl a title, 
a jagir, aud was made a comTaandeiv^o^^ after wbieli he liml comfortably, 

f Acoordin^ to the M/tds^t\ as said above, he was murdored before he came to court. 
The Tuzuk says notluiig about linn. 

Btewart 'hays (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam . 
son; but the Tiizuk, p. 115, though it has a long x->aR^age on the Mugs which ho brought 
with him, does not laention tlm Afghan prisoners.. - . 

The Alakhzab also says that " Usman, after receiving his Wound at the time when 
the battle was nearly decided in his favor, was carried off by Wallin a Utter, and 
buried on the road. When Shnja'at oaino up to the place where he had bo'.m buried, 
ho had "Usman s corpse taken out, cut off the head, and sent it to court*. 

"Usman is said to have been ap stout, that hp Was obliged to travel on an elephant- 
At his death, he was forty-two yeai‘S of age, 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 4S8, note) has the following interesting pas.^age : 
Bexi (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tsoziad ejliamim OMeeh zaden (Sliuja’at Khiln 
Shaikb/fVlah) T:zala7lg^a7}um {l^\km Bengalae prmerati id ilium in 

graefeefurmn Odim (Othi) mitteret. Bad 0.mmicJmmirS'P<itu.iensu\ qitijam atiynot 
pr.'iis regionom qiiae OMam> et iMeck Orisa and Dluikn, i, e. the Suiv.lerbao) 

inierjacet^ ienuerat et limites regni m^ cum potenlissiino (xvveitn adeenit^ 

Daeck ogpugnaUmi^s, Tzalanclianiis mit&m adversus ivsiim ( Usm/m) 

Tzcslad chanum, wid cwm Mivm Ilfiager et JSt/iamcm cham (Iftikhar .K,h4n anti 
Jhtimum Khan^) aliu mnltis Omerc(/iwvis, oum reliqu vopils Jl ant JutlV 
cosirmn mtermllo svdmgimiSt nt sids lahorantihus mhside^ esset. Orto dei^i 
oertamine inter ntrumque eccercituoyi^^^ et. MierlcJe Zilaier (Mirak Jalfiir—, 

not in the Tuzuk) idm acrem impressioncm focerumt, vd liosics loco moverent; sect 
Osman inter haeo Jhrocusimim- aleplianium in Ulos emhit, ita nt rtgli nieissmi 
cedare eogerenimry et J^fftager caedereinr } Tzesiad gaunm an tern ct Ijm eUphanto 
insidem^ %t mfoium ferockmtislelluae declinarety seesuo dejeoit yet crus prefregit, iia 
nt aegre amiiee certamine suhdncerctv^r, etregii passim fug (im cap.escerent; actnmquc 
fuissei do regiisy nui Inopinatus casiis proellum reidUmsset ^ miles quidem situoius 
hunii jacenSy casni OsnianOy qni elephanto vehehaiury octdum gloho irajecd^ e quo 
vulnere paulo p>ost expiraniiy eugus morte milifes tcHus ita fmrunt comtcrmitiy iit 
statim de fug (I cogitarent, Begii vpro ordlnihus semim resiUuUSy eceutum proelii 
fkalancliano perscr7pse7'*e : qid hidiw post gd locum vemt uhi pugnatu?n faeraty et 
Txedsiatgano e rndnerc dcfmictoy rmgnis itincrihusfraU^em (Wall Khan) et bidieam 
atque liheros Osmanis asseciduSy vivos cepit, eosque cum elephantk et omnibus thesauris 
definiciiy poedquam Daeck Bengalae m&iropolim esi remersus, mint adregcin Anm,, 

(the year is left out). 


^ The Tuzuk (p* 102) meutions lUshwar 
Khin ('^. 407), IfUkhar Klnb, Sayyld 
Adam riatha, ^Sh^ukh Achho, bi'ot)ior*s boh 
of M mparrab Khan, Mu’tarnid Kb an, and 
Ilitiniiiia Klniu, as under s com- 
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maud, Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 13'3, 
1. 4 from below has wrong Sayyid Azam), 
Jftikliar, and Shaikh Aoliher were killed. ' 
Later, "Abdussalum, .son of Mii"azza,m 
Khan(.N’o.260)joined,aiaJ iniraued Ahimtiu- 
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l)e L:u‘i 9ft> a t'iiat SliujtVftt Khan ilied from a fall frdm Ikiij eloplrant during the 
baitU'; but the rccicleiii took place some time later* The Maasir sttys that he was on 
Viorsebiu'k, when TJsm{in’s elephant, whom the Tuzuk calls G-aJpaH, and Stewart 
(?), kttOckM lim over, but Sh. quickly disentangled himself, and stuck lus 
dagger into the animal’s trunk. 

The Makhzaii sayft that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees and SOO elephants, v 
371. Mi/rssa^ KJiwa'jah, son of Mirz^ Asadiillali. Vide No. 116, 

^17 2, Mi'r/iaPShar..% * 

373. Shiikmllah [Zafar IQian], son of Zain Khan‘Xokali (No. 3d), 

He was raentioued above on p. 346. On the death of his father, he was made a 
commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the end of zl-kbars reign, the title 
;of',Za'la.r'„Khan.'' 

Ab his fsister was married to dabangtiv(p. 345, and p. 477, n Z. Kh. was 

rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second year of his reign, left Labor 
for Kabul, he balled at Mauza Abrol,' near Port Atak, the inhabitants of which 
complained of the insecurity of the district, arising from the predatory habits of the 
Khutor (p, 456, note 2) and Hikhzak tribG.s (p. 487, note). Zator was appointed to 
Atok, vice Ahmad Beg Kh4h (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to 
Mhor, keep their chiefs imprisoned, and restore all plunder to the rightlul owners. 
On Jahanguto return from joined the (jmperoT, and was in the following 

year promoted to a rnan^ab of 2000, 1000 horse. In tlic 7th year, he was mado a 
cominaiidor of 3000, 2000 horse, and governor of Bihar. In the 10th year, he was 
removed, -weBt bacdv to court, whore he received an increase of 500 horse, and then 
served in Bangasii, ‘ Nothing else is known of him.’ Maddr. 

, . Prom the Tuzuk (p. 343) We see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning of 1031, 
when Jahangir made his soil Sa’adat a commander of 800, 400 horse. 

Baddat Khdn, 'hh son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of Jahangir’s 
reign a commander of 1500, 700 horse, lu the 5th year after Shahjaban's accession, 
he w'osmMe a commander of 1500, 1000 horse, and was promoted up to the 25lh year 
to a full command of 3000 horse. He again served in Kabul, and niu’er Mur/id 
Bakhsh ill Baikh and Badakhshati, was made commandant of Tirmiz, and distinguished 
himself in ropolling a formidable night attack made by Sublton Quli Kha?i, ruler of 
Br;kharc4 (19tb year). Later he served in the Qandabar wars, was in the 20th year 
Faujdfir of Upper and Lower Baugash, and two years later conamandant of Fort Kabul. 

' In 1009, the second year of Aurangzib’s reign, he was killed by hi.sson Sherullah. 
Mahdbat Khan, (?id)abd4r of Kabul, imprisoned the murderer. 

? 374. Mi'r 'Abdul Mu''m^ son of Mir Bamarqandi. 

Mir Sawarqandr w^as a learned man who came during Bairaufs regency to A'grali. 

375. Iiashitayi% son of Mfed Yusuf Khan (No. 35), 

Vide ak>ve p. 374, and No. 351. 
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^ The Maddr hm the Tv^xulc, 

p. 48, 1 cannot find it on the 

maps. It is described as a green flat spot. 


The Khatam ond Dilnhzaksare e.stimated " 
in the Tuzuk at 7 to SovX) himilics. 
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Jam ifv a place m Khutmin, laniom for iti?. Bd-ni SkaMi It lia$ given 

aaixie to the lv«ro poets Wr Bahii and the roncr^vDed 'Abdtivrahmain Jami. 

378. Mat'hura" Ba^a, the 

S79. Sat’htira'Ba^'s, Mb son. 

The iatter served in the 36tli year (989) under Sttl(:an Matad in Knhiil, Aiyhani., 
III., 333. 

380. Hx'r Mura'da, Ibrothor of Shah Beg Kolahi (No. M8). Vich 
No.. 282. 

381. Kalla^ tlio Kac}%walmh, 

He sermlin 989 under Prince Mura din Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Barwi'sh, son of Shams i Bukhari. 

383. Jimaid Miirul. 

A Sbalkli Juuaid served under Shihdb Khun {No, 26) in Gi\jrat He v/aa kdlod 
in the Khaibat’catin^tropliG {in., 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid AbaMs*lia^q, sou of Mirza BafPudclmi patawL 

He was mentioned on p. 430. In the 36th y ;'nr, he served agranst the J% and 
MuzalFar of Oujrat. 

Hia father Rail’uddhi wa? a learned man of saintly balnts, .and died at i%rah in 
954or9e7. One of his ancestors was Mu’inuddiri, author of a comraeiitarjJxi 
Qonm, entitled 7h/V//’/ 

385. Fath Kha'ii, {supemtendent of the leopards. 

la 98e5, Akbav tmred his sore eyes by blood leiiing, which Abutfial describe^, 
according to Ms cushmi, as a miracle. F. K. wa^ in change of the hunting leopards. 

Ther^ k sonie conrusion in the hkt-ories regarding the Fath Khans of 
reign, there is Pettii Kaan Afghan. JFaj^AHs the same as Hk tivk 

m Masnad I "A7i, and hi;^ son wa.« mentioTiod above, No. 306. SeconB;^, Path Khan 
Filban, who when yiSnng was Ahbar s elephant driver (fdtdii), lie was snUeqnein’ly 
made Amii*, and accerdiny to my iaro AlSS. of the l abaqrt, died in 990. Lut, Bada-op/, 
(II, 363) mentions Path Kb4- Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied qiiAm; 
Khan (No. 69) on hio march to Kashmir; hut the Akbarnumah, in the con-espoi ding 
paftFSge (IIL, 612) calk him F<M Kldn Masnvd i 'Alt, Dowson’s edition of Elliotk 
Hkkrians (1, 244, 250) mentions a Path Kh^n Bahadur. A Path Khan Tiigblnq 
was mentioned under No„ 187, p. 466. 

386. MuqPm Kha'n, son of Shujd’at Khan (No. 61), Fiv/*? p. 371. 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the i6th year in the F)akhin. .AJc6av*i., 

III., 826, 865. • 

387. Balah, son of Bdjnh Bir Bar (No. 85). 

The Akb^rnainah (III., 866) calls him the eldest sou nf Rajah Bfr Bay. Ihck* 
p.406. 

388. Yu'«uf i Kaahmi'rih Vide No. 228. 

389. Hal)P Yasa'vVuL 

HaU k an abbreviation of llahih. 




■ 380. Haidar Dost, brother of Qa.^im ’AH Shati (No. 187). ■ *' , 

^ Dost Muhaninxad^ son'of BabaDosC 

l)<antur, Dhanfcur, or Dli?iut?iwar, is a tilstrict near the Kashmir’ frontioio The 
Taziik ("pp. 1^37, 291) sa3>: that Dbantuiv during Akbar’s reigu, was ruled over by 
ShahrukJo but now (in 1029, 14tli ^’^oar of Jaliangu’) his sou Bah/iduv. Bahadur 
Ava« a c'onimar.de.v of 200, 300 liorae, and served under Mali£bat ia Bangasli. 

);"V' 3©3./'BherMahammad.'^^ 

He nerved in 093 iu the DakHin. III,, 472. ' 'lyb 

A S7u^r Mtd^ammad J^liodyiah was mentioned on p. 310. He had '.rt firsi- boon 
in the service of IvbwAjali Muaz^.ain, brother of Akbars mother. Wlu:u Akbar, in 
the lOib year, was at Jautipiir, engaged \vUh the rebellion of Jvbari Zaman, Shei* 
^Mrluiimnad Dfwivvjah plundered several places in Pargauah Samann.h, the iaujdar of 
which \vivs Mulla Kuruddiu Tarkhan. Tbe M tdla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhain'* 
mad in Saraanah. 3h. M'. D. invited him. and treacberonsiy niurdevt’d him at the 
feast, Plunderii’g several places ho went to Maler, when he was surpj-ised by the Muiia 
at a place Cf.Ued Dhamiri in Samanali, Sh. M. D. fled, but hb horse ran against the 
trunk of a tree and tlivew him down. He was captured and executed, A. H, 973. 
^Al'ha'm,, II., 332. 

394., ’AH/ Quli^ [Beg, Istajlu, Slior Afkan Khan]. 

Ho v as the safav'jhi, or table-attoridanthof Isma’il II, king of Persia, After hk, 
death, he went over Qaiidahar to India; and met bi Muh 
(Ko, 29), who was on hi.s march to Tliatliah. At his recommendation, he received 
a mangcib. During the war he rendered distingiii.9hed services. Boon after hk arrivai 
at court, Akbar married him to Mihrunnka (the future Niir Ju,h4n), daughter of 
Alirjia G-hi-as Tiihrani (No. 319), Ghlask wife had accesBion. to the imperial harem, 
and wa.s on her visits often accompaotecl by her daughter. Piinco Salim sa w her, and 
fell in love with bor, and Akbav, to avoid scandjil, married her quickly to ’All Quli, 

’All Qali accompanied the prince on bis expedition against the Rana, and received 
from Him the titlo of Sher Afkan Kha.n. On his accesBivui, he received Bardwan 
as ' IBs boftile encounter witii Shaikh Ehubn. (Ho. 275) was related on p. 4.96. 

The Madsir tvays that when he went to meet the pubalrdar, his mother put a 
helmet (duhahjkaJi) on lik head, and said,My son make his mother cry, before 
he, makes yr ur mot her weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 


* Vide Cimninghani’s * (ieography of | Dor River, near Naiudiahrah, 
Ancient India,’ p. 131. It lies on the | 











mhi.l li*u- wowHilf}, 


I'iin enter, iiiid told him t<) miii.l liu- wonmUt oepecially as MihnnVra.^a had 
c'oo.niitted sukide by throwing herVA,*lh Ilaying heaM the s^td I'levvf?, 
►Siler Afkau went to the IxcnAeniy iniu^eioa^,’’ 

Ili^dbody wa^^ biiided in tlve .dmiio of the poet Balirain. Saqcja h doi eieonff 

the pocd«) 5 the plre-e k point^ed out to thw day at Bardwtin. 

, A, yet^ie is often nioutioiied by Mnliftminaclans in. allasion to four tigerfi which Kui* 
Jahnn Mllod with a itixisliot, Tlie tigers had been caught (Tuzuk, p. ISdo rAiJ Kdr 
tTahaii requested Jahangfr to let her shoot theno Sho killed twu yi.th one, bidl each, 
aiul tlie other two with two bullets, wil hout missing, for which tlie oir.potOr g;owo her a 
presont of one thousund Athrafis. One of the ebuniers sttid on the spur the 
momviut—’ 

** Thoagli iN’ur Jahdn is a woiuan, aho m in the array of men a i- sJier afkan ** 
c. i^ither ibo wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who fbrows do'vu {({fkan) tig’crs 
Bhix'h Miihammad, son of Maiaiic d i ’Adi. 

TVdcNos. SOa and 385. 

396. Sanvvalda'a Ja'doii. 

Hu accompanied Akbar on h is i‘ ;M CJ*d march to Pa tan rind Ahmnddba d (p, 41Av 
note), and s= wed in 989 inider Prince Murad in K4b.il. In 993, he was rtsnauUcd 
and dangerously v/oirided by ;^onjo Bhati. Akbar visited him, as he was giwrxip by 
the dcKjtors ; but be recovered affcoi' aa illness of three yc^.rs. 

Ho was tb.o son of Eajah Gopal ddclou’s brother (vidi 
calls him a personal iittendant of the emperor. II 

397. Khwa'jahZalii'ruddi'n, son of Shaikh J5h 

He served in the 3ist year under Qaeim Khan (bio. 

Kaslnnir, end in tho 46tii year in the Dak’hin. 

Hirt father is also called JvhaHlullah. He ^Jorx ed in the 10th yoar agalnst 

KlAi' Zeinari, and nndm Mun’im Kh/iu in Bengal and OrisA and tiled in 983 at 
Ganr of fever (p. 370). 

PatluH* and f an are not to be confounded with the nioro 01u.#iibtrs MTr 
KhiAilullab of Viizd ivad his sou Afiv Zahiruddiii, w]i') in tlio 2ud 3't'M.r of Jahangir 
cftilie as fugitives hoia Pereia to Labor. 31he history of tins noble fautvdy is given in 
{h.o 3d\ii(sir. , 

398. iMi'r AbiH Qa/sim of NiJ^Mpur. 

309. Haji'Muhammad AiMisdani. 

400. Miihammnd Kh^ 11 ^ roh of Trrson Khank fti^tor (No. 33) . 

401. Khwr'jadx Aluqi'm, &oti of Khw^ah Mirakf, 

He served inuler 'A/h Kokah in llcngal, and roturned with hhn toxoart h the 
^otb yior. In 993, bo nerved egain in ,B iigai,. and was besieged, fogeiher with TaHir 
8;vifnl Mmiik (Ko. 201) in Perl. G'horag’hat by several Bengal rebels. In the end of 
the 35th Y('dr(heguniiug of 990), ho ivas made Bahhshi. Akbarn., III., 41.8, 470, 610. 

f 7 m» Dowsori’a edition of Elliots 1 a.storian;s, i., pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qa'dir QulP, foster Lrotiier c f Mirza Shahrukh (Tmo. 7). 

He >(?rvpd in the 3<fth year in Til., 621. 


.Abulfi^l 


conquest of 



ilie 25th yea}v{Qnd of 9S8) under Man Singh agatas-t M, MiiLainmad 


■ Mi'r Shaxi'f of Kolab. 

'' ' 407. Klia'n, t}io Baliicli. 

He served iu the 21st yeaa* against Hauda, son of Surj an. (No. 90), and 

ifterwards in J5erigeil. lu 980, the 26t.h year, he was tuyuldar of Gliazipur, and 
‘hunted doivn Ma^^din Khan Farankhudi, after the latter had plundered MuhatnmaddbM 
(p. 4t4). In the 28th year, he eerved in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in tho 
fhjht at Maisdnah- E. of Patan, iu which 8her Khan Fuladi defeated. Afcharn,p 


iHiat, Paujdar:;lhil\a|v Khan ia still remomhered in Gha/dpur, 

.are slill objects of local interest. 

. ' 408. Keshtt' Da's^ the 
\' tn the heginning of 993 (end of the 20th year), he served 
OfVhis was ■ married to Pm^ Salim (p. 310). From the Al 
appears that he i» the son of Eai BAi Singh’s brother (No. 4 
-SGth year, in a privato quail’d. ‘ 

- 409 . Sa^yyid La'd Ba'rha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujtj 
in the Dak'hin. 

410. Hasi'r Main. 

Main Mimj, is the name of a subdivision of B 

i»habiLtiug Sarbind and the Bahat Duab. The only famon 
las produced, is ’Lsa Khfiu Mam. He served under Babad 
SiAh.” Madsir. 

411. Sa-^ngah, the Punwar. 

41^v : -Qa-bH, $on of 

' Zamindars of Onsd. 

;',y ■^;414r-./Stm.dar j 

■ 416 . Nu'ram, foster brother of Mirzd Ibrahim. 

He sei’ved in the 31st year against the Afghfins on Mou 
tifv/i.ir Mill Sin.<?h In the e 3 i>cdiiion to OrisA. Akbarn., IlL, 




■ '■'■■■ ‘"'v■ .' '''■'■ ■'■■ ^ 

of.€hMdees-incltidefi;''IBov-iiarnea JStb^Vd 

K mmjincleipa af ,I)Ve Immtrfld as werC'^ alive d^'arl in 

j'amgn, m which thhj book was completed, but t!ie of ^ 

the commanders from:hundred to Two only cotitains anoh afi^Tterfr 

alive in that yean!;-lOf tliose who hold a low^r raiik and are ndw aUveV' I shhlL 
, merely give i^ie liumher. There are at present *■ ■. - , ■^ , 


, '. ■ Do.- of 80, or 'Tdrlc-asJibandSf.,^,.^ 4 .,,..,...... , 

' v-VDo. of- .20 ......^250 ■■■■•'V‘ 

Bo. of 10 ...22^ ' 

[Total, 1388 Man^abdavs below the rank of a Gonimrinder of 200.’] ^ ^ 

Scarcely a day passes away on which and ; zealbiis meix 

' to inan^abeor promoted to higher digaitJes. Many Arabians: 

Pordaws also come from distant countries, and are honoured with commiSjiioiis . 
in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desire?^. A large-rmrtite 
both ol old and young servants, receive their discharge, and aj:e rewarded 
by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants of laud, that render thorn 
independent. 

As I hiive mentioned the Q-randees of tlie state, both snob as are still alive , 
and such aa have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names of tliosa who ■ . 
have been employed in the adrainistration at the government, and thug confer 
upoi^them everlasting reuoxvn. - 

The folloxving have been Vakih, or prime-mimsters,—* . 

- y ;Bairto IQidn 10) j Mun^im Kb^n (No. 11); Atgah Khan (No. 15) ; 
EaMdurKliari (No. 22); Khwajah Jahan (No. 110)pKhanKhan% Mkz% 
Khiti (No. 29,) ;-Khiitii i A’zam Mirza Kokali (No. 21). ‘ ‘ 

The following have been. Vaairs^ or ministem of finanoos— 

Mir ^4z^znlkh Tnrbati; Khwajah Jalaluddin Mahmdd* of Klnmasan 
(No. 65); Khwajah Mudmiddm i Fai'ankbudi (No. 128); Khwiijali ’AMul 
Majid A9a{ Klian (No, 49); Va!^ir Khan (No. 41); .Mnzaffar Khan (Nm 37) ; , ^ 
Raj^ Todar Mall (No. 89); Khwajah SMIi Man^iir 0 ! ShMz (No. 122) 
Qalij Khan (No. 42); Kluvajah Shatneuddiu Khawaa (No. 159). - 


‘ Ahulkzl 9 liflt is neither complete, 
nur chronologically arranged, 


Mab*\{d, for Mahmud 


of 

120 .. 

. 1 ■ ' V 

of 

100, or YuzhdsMsy 

..250^--' ■■■;• 

of 

80 ..... 


of 

60 ... 



./Do... 

. of 

50 ..........T....... 


Of 

40 ... ..... .. 














' The io11dwl% -V/; 

.v’o' Kbv^ah Jalian (No. 110); Kbwajali TOiiir of (No. Ill)-,; 

^a-l^i HiHzaai,- Maulana Dai wish Muhaix. mad of Mashbail; Maitlaiii 
31^'Cm (No, 401) > Sultan Malimuvlof Bedakhj>lian ? 

^T^Uiar KMh (l^o, 90); Shahte Kh-^a (No. 80) ; Rai F{i2iik’'hf.5femi; 
.‘Slmilih FarM i Buklicin (No. 99); Qiai'Ail of Baghad ; JaTar Bog .A^gaf 
'i51haii(No; 98) ; Khw^ijah Nizfimiiddm Ahiiuid Khw.ljagt Fathullah (No. 2<3B). 
The foliowiiig have been 

Mir Fatlialltili; Shaikh GarUi, son of Shaikh Jamal i KaBd>u ; Khwajagi 
Jlahatnmad descendant in the tliird giMieration fiom Kliwajali ’Abdullah 

Marwaritl: Maalaiia ’Abdul Eaqi; Slyiiivh ’Abduunabi 


Sultan Kiiwajah 


’Abdul Eiqi; Sli 
(No. 108) ; 9adr Jalidu (No. 194). j 


on Ahhar^s Mangalcldn, 


^ Some MSS, have Mai hist 
fftihi (an abbreviation for Malih). 


® The Hietorian, 

* ^ pp. 270 to 274 Hegarding 

Manlana. ’Abdul ,Baqi., who was in 
the fifth year, t^idc Altbar.tramah; II ., 143, 


* Itegui'ding him Akbarnamah, 
111, 210. wiUJ of Ghasim. 









j^^^utageonsly l>e given here 


-, raaic^ 


'''' ' givek 

>000 '{,'. 4 ' , <'?( 


:'■,,,, ~ .^Jk tbfi Taiaqdt,^ . 
li K-h^aKiifiaiu Bair^ai Kbati, 

■ 2, lfira;iSliri)rakli, 5G0(^^■ .. 

,^->'3.KMu^ ■.>.—. 

' ;; 4. IliithHm'^Kkatt^ .. 

5, MirzR Kudtam, 5000, ...... 

6. Mlrza iSbaiiKlidu^n, . 

, 7. ’AU Quli Kha^j Zaman,.... 

; r 8, Adham Kh^a, .... 

■ 9i Mirz^ Skavafuddin Husain, ... 

10. Skatnsudd tii Muhammad Atgah Khan, .., 

11. Muliammad ’Aaiz KoknltaKh, 5000,,,. 

12. Khi/a-.... .. 

13. Bahadur Eban, 6000....... 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atgah, . ........ 

15 . Muhammad QiiU Khan Barlas,^ .*. 

16. Klian Jah^n, 5000, ........ 

,17. Shihribuddin Ahinad Khau, 5000, .. 

18. Sa’id Kltan,5000,...... ... 

19, Ffr Atuhammad Kh'Sn, . .... 


;NQ.ao. Maup^k 

7; 5000.T 

U; .do. 

. 9 ; do. ■, 


)> 


20;, dol 


ISdo. 

19; d«. 


; ■ j '• 


■ 


20. Edjah Bih^ra Mail,‘^ 


21. BAjah Bliagwau Das, 6000, ..y,.,... 

22. Man Singh, 5000,.... 

23. Kbw4jah Abdul Alajid A«,^af Khan, main- 

r'^l tnined 20,000 horse, .. . .. 

- 24. Sikandar Khau Uzbak,*-^ .... . „ 48 ; 3000 

;55. Abdullah Khan Uzbak, .... 

$6. 0y4 Kh^ Gnng,’^ ... 

27 . Ydsiif Muhammad Khaff Kokah, 5000, 

28. Zain Khan Kok^h, 5000, .. 

29. Shuja'at Khin,:6000,... .. 

80, Shah B'^dagh Kh^n, . 

31, lbr^ih^m Khan Uzbak, 4000,. 

82 . Tarson Muhammad Khdn, 5000, 


17.; 

- f.' 'i 

do. 

■•9 v' ■;;■■ ■ V7^'t 


15; 

do. .’l 

■■"'O''- 

:■-* 

■ 21: 

; do. . 


:':/S 

nut in the A in; 

r ide p. * 

ve.'/Vv 

2'2; 

,6000. 


'' 

16; 

Ai\. , 



31; 

do. 

•■ ': ■''//V-' ' 


24; 

do. 


1 ‘;\b ’ 

26; 

do. 



25; 

do. , 

. ■''■' /l'‘ 


20; 

do. 


' \''' 

*23; 

do. 



27; 

do. ' 



30; 

do. 


i" 

49; 

30d0. 



48; 

3000. 


' ' '/ 

14; 

5000 '. 



33; 

5000, ■ 



18; 

5000., 




M 

i) 

V 

17 

7} 


34 rl^90. , 
51; 3000. 
52; 3000, 
64; 2500. 
32 ; 5000. 


^ Ac(X)rdiiig to MS. ISTo. 87 of the 
IdbraiT of the As. Soo., Bengal, and mj 
l AIS. The occasional didereric^a in 


own 


the ufimcs are mo{?tly traceable to Ah- 
liar's hatred, which AbuUkzl ahated, of 
tlie names * Muhammad/ * Ahmad/ 


^ MeiiMoued in the Taba^dt m halonging to the t^mard i klh 

Amire', t, < 3 ., probably, the commanders 01 6000, 


* the 


67 



























'^\T}i : ,\f 

Yazir.KMii, 5000,*.'..... ' . 

,'1^4VMuhaititnacl Murad Khan,*^ ‘ •».. 

' Asliraf Klian,^ . *... *«...,., . ......... , 

J’S^6. 'Malidi Khan,-- 

^7. MrihamiBad Qlsinr Khan, 

Klnvajala Siiltfm ’All,... . .... . 

^hh'-KijaiL ... —.. 

,40. Mirza Ydsui Khfiu Bazawl, 4000, .. .......... 

41. Mlni» Quli Khan,’\..,..... 

42 . Ma?5fJ’far Khan, .... 

.4o. Haidar Muhammad Khan, 2000, ... .. 

44 . ?haham Kh^m Jalair, 2000, ... 

45. lyma’il Sultic. Duldai, .... 

46. Mnhtaimad KMn Jalair,^ .... 

47. Khan i ^Alam, 8000,^.. 

48. Qnthiiddfn Muhammad Khan, maintained 

5000 boxse, .. 

4ft Muhibh ’All Kh^ii, 4000, . .. 

go. Qulij Khan, 4000, .... 

51. Muhammad padiq Khdn, 4000, .. 

62. Mirza J4ni Beg, BOOO, ... 

68 . Isma’il Qali Khan, 3000,.....__ 

64. FtimM Khan Gujrati, 4000,.. .. 

55 . Rajah Rdi Singh, of Blk^iui* and Nagor, 4000, 

56. Shari! Muhammad Khan, 8000,.....,.,.. 

67. Bhdh Fahhniddm, Naqiihdt Khan, 1000, ... 
58. Habib ’All Klian, ... 

SMh Qull Mahmm, 1000,... 

GO, iMuhibh ‘AH Khdn Rahtlsl, 4000,... 

Gi. Mu^lnaddin Ahmad, .. 

62. rtimad Khan Khwajahinara, .. 

6 .S. Dastam® Khiin, ... ..... 

64, Kamal Khan, Ihe Gakk’har, 5000,.. 


65. Tahir Khan Mir Far%hat, 2000, 


' 11(3 got in^^^lne. fahaqdi. 


wrouj 


IVlentioneu in the as belongmg to the Ihiard 

AndroV*' probably, tho coinmanders of 5CHX), 



























JBi the fHhitqdi, 

' :fe6. Sayyid Htoid of Bukhara, 2000, 

' 67, ISixyyid Mahmud Khiin, Barlui-4000, 

68. Sayyid Ahmad Khau, Bclrha, 8000, . 

€1). Qara Bahadnr IvMn,‘ 4000, (?) ... 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Kokah,,4000, . 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir ’Adi,........ . 

72. Ma\*um KUn IWokhiidi, 2000,. 

73. Nftttrang Kh^, 4000,......,.....,.,.,., ... 

74. iSb.ah Muhammad Khan Atgali, younger 

hrothor of Shatmuddiu Atgah,^ 

7,5. Matlab Khan, 2000, ... 

76. vShaikh Ibrahim, 2000, .... 

77. 'AH Quli lauin, 2000, ___....... .. 

78. Tolnk Khau Qdchfn, 2000, ..... 

79. ShMiBeg Khan Kabuli, 3000, ... .. 

80. J’attd Khaa Afghan, 2000,,.. 

81. Fafch Khiin, R1 ban, 2000,. 

82. Samanji Khan Mughal, 2000, .. 

S3. B^bii Manldi, 1000, ... . .. 

84> BarvHah Miihaminad Uzbak, 2000, ... 

85. Shnhbaz Khau Kamhu, 2000,.. 

86. Khwajah Jahaii Khavasaiii, ... ... .. 

87. Majmln X"]»an Qaijyhal, kept 5000 horse, ... 

88. Muhammad Qasim Khan,® 3000, ... 

80. MiKsaffar Iluaahi 3Iirza, lOOO, ............... 

90. Bajah Jagaunath, 3000,.. 

91. Rtijah Askaran, 3000, .... 

92. liai XiOnkaran, 2000, ..... .. 

93. M?rdhn Singh, brother of E,, aMau Bingh,” 

; 2000, .... 

94. Sai i Khau Kokah, ...... 

95. Gln^3uddm;AU Aqat Khan, .. 

96. JPaymulah Kluia Mtiglml, 2000,... 

97. Mubarak Khau, the Galrklmr, 1000,.... 

98. • Baliadiir Afghan, 2000, .. 

99. Mirak Khan iJiukjaivk (?), ... .. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2000, .. 

101, Eajah Kangar, 2000,....... 


In AMfa^Vg Tut. : 

STo. 78 ; 2000* 

,, 75; 2000. . 

„ 91; 2000. 

„ 179 ; T00„ 

„ 60; 3000. 

„ 140; 1000. 

„167; 1000. 

not in the Ain; mik p. 334 


MS., Bahadur KMn. 

Thi« is probably a mistak? of the 


nnthor of the Tabaqai. 
® The same m Ho. 3 


































rti)3H^^:;Hns<ua' Lashlcar 


. No. &o,j 2aoo;"':'v.A,; 

, 5S; 3000... 

llOj 1000. ■' 
not in '.the,' Ain'; ,;'‘ 
vide pp, 4.5!7,'4^i 
No.' 84 ; 2000'., 

.,,.111; looo;: 

. „ 121; lOOO. i' : ■ 

., ,,102; 1600.; -; 

not in. the ; '-'''.'.I 

. No, 87 (?); 2000. ■ 

. „ 145; 1000. , ; 

„ 106; 1250. 

, „ 103; 150(1. , ,/ 

„ 208 ; 600. ; V!' , 

, „ . 95; 2000.- 
„1S6;1000. , ; ' 

„ 86 ; 2000.' ' 

„ 180; 1000. 

„ 1.51; 1000. 

„ 162; 1000. 

220..; 50O..: 4- :';;»;':®i; 
„ 247':'; 500.);- ; 
not in t 1 i 0 Ain; vidop. 602. 
No. 184; 700. ;:'- 
,,143; 1000. 

„ 141; 1000. 

„ 85; 2000. 

„ 99; 1500. y 

„ 96; 2000. 

„ 98; 2000, 

„ 118; 1000. 

„ 158; 1000. 

„ 231; 500. > 

„ 77; 2000. 

„ 209; 500. 


Tttkiiyah, 2000, ........ ...... 

pK;^; idhan, tBo . GahkTiftr, 1500,"' 

I®:. .the ^akk’har, '■ 1600,' ' .. 

,,1^;, Kli^n, thft Ennne)v, -2000. —.. . . 

;,ili£^;i^ii sr4jah .Tahir ^nhammad Tatir Khan, 

Rijah, 1500, :...........:.....'.'... 

|!lB9;';,Mih’tai;Kh^:';K . ... 

B 10;.,^»fdar B^hin, KhagsOi KhaU^ 2000,*. . 

,, jlL‘.:^®ahir EUn, KiiAyali Khail,-2000,..... 

Kr^t kit4n, Khapah Khail, 2000, .... 

■|isV;iftii.S43)M>an, 2000,.......^ .. 

'iai Dnrgfa, 1500/ .. 

'5^5. Mlmk Khdp Bal4dnr/ 2000, ... .. 

.Ii6- Bliaii Mtibammad QaMti,...... 

117. lylacj^yid ?AH ...... 

liS. tkhl49 1000, .. 

,119: mm ismoz, 1500,.. 

J26. Klmdawand Kbaii Dak’hini, 1500,.. 

12i. MiivMurt'aza 1000,... 

. 12i2. Ilasai Kliau, a Bataai A fgli4n, 1000, ...... 

i:28v of Sa’i'd, tlie Galck^har, 1000, 

124. Hajali Gropfil, 2000............................ 

m Qiyi lOOO, 

12:6, Saj^id BB4shim 2000,.. . 

127. iSazawi-Xhan, 20o0„ ..—. 

2000,.. „...e , 

iSfeiy'SMikb 1500, ...... ........ 


131. Ja’far. Beg Kc/d Khan, 2000, ... 

132. Ecijali Rupm Bair^igX, 1500, .... 

m Fa^il KMrx, 1500, ..... 

IM. Shah Qtili Khaii Nai’anji, 1000, .. 

185. Shaikh Muhammad Khaii Bukhari, 2000, 
im. La’l Kh^in BadaklisW, ... 


■■ V 





’ ] 

US., lim 

1 

1 * He died in tho < 

1 before Oh itor. 

?; 3 rpiosiou of 'a raijie 




















■'r-'MMi. 

1 : 12 , 

14.11 

144. 

, 145. 
146. 

■' : ;148. 

149, 

150. 
15L 
152., 
158. 

'::154, 

155. 

156, 

■: ■' 157.' 

158. 

159. 

160. 
16L 
162, 
168. 
164. 


In ike T<ihnqdt» 

Elluinjar Beg Oliaghtat^ 

Klian, 2500, ,... 

vS/iTU Klian AvkU, ,., „ 

Mj'rza IItisain Khiin, ........ 

Jagnt Singh, • 1500,.. 

5TjrzA Ni^'jat Khan, .... ... 

’All Do^t .Khan, 1000,®... 

Sultan flst^nin Khan,...... 

.Kb Wcljah 81 lah I^Ian^nr ShWzi,...... 

Sahnv Khan, 1000.... 

8avy i <1 Ohhajhh Bilrha ...... 

]>art>(ir Khan, 1OOO, .. ..... 

Ilaji Mnharnmacl Sfatani^ 1000 (?), , 

Muhamtnad Eianun,'^... 

Khurrar.n Khan, 2000,... 4 ..... 

Mahainiuad Quli Toqlmi, 1000,..,_ 

Mujiihid Khan, lOOO,^ ... 

Bultart Ihralnm Anbahi,^ . ... 

Sliah Ghaz; Kh;in Turknulri,.. 

Sheroyali, 1000, ... , ______ 

Kakar ’All .Khan, 1000,.*-..,.. 

Na ([i’b Kh4 a, 10 v>0... r . 

Bog Nilrin Kiiin, lOoO,......... _ 

Qutlu Qurlain Khan, 1000^..... .. 

J'alal Khan Qnrchi, 1000, ...... , 

ShiniiU Khan Qarchi, 1000, ______ 

IVi 1 rza ciab ' V1 1 Ivh a ii, , , 

Sayyid ’ AbeluHah KInhi,... 


In AlmlfiizV^. Im, 
not in thn Airi. 

No. 70; 2500: / 

„ 216 ? 500. 

„ 140| iooo. 

„ 160; 1000: 

142; 1000. 
noi in the Am. 
not in the Kin. 

No. 122; 1000. 

„ 182; 1000. 

„ 221; 500. 

5, 185; 700. 

„ 55; 8000. 

not in tiiv) Ain. 
not in the AO’n, 

No. 1,28; lOOO, 
not in t.Ivo Ain.'; ■ 
not in the A(n. 
not ,in the A’:;l 
N o, 168; .1,000.^ '• 


92; 
161 ; 
212 ; 


2000. 

iOO0„ 

eoo. 


128; 1000. 
218 ; 500. 
154 ; looa 
152; 1006, 
181); 700, 


, * ‘‘ Ho belonga to the old Amirs cf 
tiio wsojit dynasty. Ho was an aecom- 
"piiyiiod man, t+xoelli^d in and 

composed poems. There exists a well 
known Mjisiiawi hy him, dar bah i 
akhirak^ on ih© subject of danciiu^* 
girls. lahaqdL Vida Akbaruamah, 
XL, 82. 

^ ^ was a servant of Humayun. 
In Akbfir servioo }ib rose to a coratnand 
of loot), and. died at Lahor.” One MS. 
Oftlls iiTbn All l>ost^.KhaQ JSdrangi,, Iho 
other has, Bdrbcfji^ an uw us vial titk; I'ox* 
Hie Mughul period. 

* “ Muhammad Zaman Is tho brother 
of Mirza Yiiyuf Khan (No. 35). lU 


belonged to the commanders of 1000, 
and wR.s killed in Gadha.'' TahiiqdL 
^ According to the TabiifpU, he wa*s 
dead in l<)i>(b Vldo Akbaruamah. II„ 
98, 108, *200, 28L 287. : 

He is not to be oonfoiinded with Mh'zS. 
KhTirramy(No. 177). 

* Miyahict Khan v/as thesou of Mu^d* 
liib Kh.an, one of Humi'Wdris courtiers. 
He was killed at Konbhalmi.r, AkharntU 
mah, HI., 146, 168. 

® Ho was the khdl or maternal uncle, 
of the author of TahaijM. and ,di»- 
tinguisiuid himsAf in loading a sucocssM 
expedition into KamSon. 































165, M^r SJbarii i.A^^ 1000,>,^., i 

. .1G6. FaiTaih Khan, .. 

■■; 107. DohUOi^n/; ....... 

'■' ■i(08. Ja'far Khan Tiu'k'ma^ 

::; 109. ll^i Mahoh^ . ...... 

170. Shiiukh 'Abclurmhon of Lak’hnan, 

ITl. Mrrzi Abul Muzaffar,.... 

:I72. Ilaj Singh, son of Rajah Askaran,. 

,'173. RaiPatrDas,........ 

174. Janisli Bahadur,,....... 

175. Muhammad Kbin Niyazi,.... 

176. Ram Bis Kachhwahah,.. 

177. Mir Abal Qasim,.... ..... 

178. Khwijah ^Abdul Ilai, Mir 'Adi, . 

,179. Shamsuddiu Husain, son of A^zam Khan, 

180. IChwajah Sharnsuddm Khiiwafi, .... 

ISl. !^ur Jainalnddin Husain Injd, 1000, .... 

182. .-Shaikh Abdullah Khin, sou of Muhammad 

, : Gliaus, 1000, ..^ 

183. Siyyid Raju Birha, 1000, . 

' 184. -Medm Rai Chauhan, 1000, ............ 

185. Mu TihirRazawf, brother of M. Yiisiif Klian, 
, 186. Tash Beg Kabuli, ... 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabidi, keeps 700 horse, ..., 

188. Sber Khwajah, ...... 7.. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkmap,.. 

190. Mi'rza AH Alamshahi,® .... 

19K Wazir Jamil, . 

im E«Bhoj, 1000, .... 

193. Bakhtyar Beg Turkman^ .............. 

194. Mir padr Jahin,.. 

195. Hasan Beg Shaikh ’TTmari,.. 

196. Bhauman, son of Aziz Kokah, ... . 

197. Tljijah Mnkatman Bliadatuiab, .. ...... 

198. Biiii Safarghi, son of Tahir Khan Far^ghat, 


No... 166; lOdOo't'": 
,, 2.32; 500. 
not in the Ain... 

No. 114: 1000. ' 


„ 173; 1000. 

„ 165; 1000. 

„ 198; 700. 

„ 236; 500* 

„ 172; 1000, 

„ 'i9i;.7oa. 

„ 170; 800. 

,, 203; 600. 

„ 237; 500. 

„ 200; 700. 

„ 175; 1000. 

„ 204; 600. 

„ 194; 700. 

„ 167; 1000. 

„ 283; 500. 

„ 249: 500. 

not in tlie Ain : vide p, 408 


* One MS. calls his iho other | 

>1^, He belonged to the command- 
of 1.000, and m now (A. H. IQOl) 


* is the hrotber of/Alamidu1.b., 
a courageous man, .dcilful in the use of 
armi,'.” Tahaqdt. Tins remark is Mcareely 
in harmony with the facts rewdod on 
p.482. 






















; In tiiB above list, a ' few' grandees aro nseiitioned whom Ajbnlfazfclassl^ 
among the comiiiandevs of 400. NizSm, however, adds the • fallotteing 
his own Kst—“Let it be known that the title of isto all 
as hold Manfahs from 500 upwards. Ahne o/ these wJions-1 have 
hoMs fi l^ ranhJ^ ' ' 

, The Historian Eadaoni has not given a list of Affljrs, but has cnmptlod 
..instead a very valaable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints of 
Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the.third 
volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal With, tis 
usual animu-she says (UI. I shall not give the names of the Amirs, ii*. 
NizSmhas given them in the end of his work, andhsajfe, »jos# o/tAwi Aap#' 
d'ied without h(ii4ng obtained the pardon of'God. 

I have seen mne that is faithful in thwffnmraiion; 

If thou knoioest one, give Jdm mif bks&imf 

Of the Manjabdai's whose names Abnlfazl has not hriven. hpcatisn tfia 


Under SIiMj^kdn, 
(Padisluihnamali) 
. 20 


•1500 , * . 

2 _ _ 

30 ... 

0 

. 3000 ............ 

17_ _ 

36 .. 

44 

2500 .. 

8 .. 

42 . 

n 

^ 2000 

27 ............ 

45 . . 

51 • 

1500 . . . v.... 

7- . 

51 . . 

52 

1250 ........ 

1 ........ 

0 a , 

A 

1000 ...... 

31 ............ 

65 ... 

V 

9T 


Commanders 

Unde\ 

of 

0 

6000 ..... 




















mt 1 


Total, ..1388^ 


Tliti numbct of AhacHs under Jaliingir, He Laiit fixes aB folIowH~ 

. Cliuliaraspalis,.... 741 

Sihaspaiis, .. *..... * 1322 

Duaspahs, . 1428 

Yiikaspahs, 950 


4441 Aliadis. 

.Uiuler Shihjalian, 17 Gramdees were promoted, up to tlve 2 
mgn.f to mai^wjabB above 500 Q. Thoro is no Hindu among them. 

I>e Laet lias not mentioned how many of the A mirs M'ore Hindus. But 
may compavo the lists of the Ain and the P^dishihuamah: 

We find under Akbar— 

S 2 Hindus 


among 252 mansLabdars from , 6000 to 600 
163 ,, from 400 to 200 


53 . 

.. 242 


1 . 

. 0 


250 . 

...... 300 


91 ...... 

...... 245 

not Bpeeified. 


.* 0 

■y. 

,. 298 


. 240 























US, 


Sliiih(20th yaar of his reiga), w$„ hayer^ 
ai^ioug 12 iG^an^abdir^ above 5000 * .. y. .v , *.., no 

o80 „ from 6000 to 500 .*110 Po, '. ', 

conlinandors below 500 are not given in the F^ishahr 
namak. : other facts connected with the relative pqs^itioa o? IJiiuias 

' aiid Mnhatwinadans at the Mughnl court, I would refer the, . reader to my 
* dkfpter from M'ulm7nmadm Mhtory? Oulcatta Eevievv, Apvil, 1871, . ‘ 


XI'N 30 (continued), ^ * ,h, 

THE LEAENED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I. shall now speak oi! the sages of the period and classify them accordiiig; 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty who ,, 
is . hhnself the l<?ader of the material and the ideal worlda/and the .sovereign 
over the external and the internal, honours live classes of sages as worthy of 
attention. And yet all five, according to their light, aro struck with 
Majesty’^ perfection, the omaTneiit of the world. The class, in the lustre; 
of their star, perceive the m\^terics of the external and the internal, and in;,: 
their understanding and the breadth of their views fully comprehend both 
rcalu.’.s of thought, and acknowledge to .have B^ccrived their spirilual 
froiu the throne of his Majesty. The class pay less attention to tbo 

external world j hut in the light of their hearts they acquire Vvast knowledge. 
The class do not step beyond the arena of observation and pocssos^ 

a certain knowledge of what rests on teatimon^. The foiiHh class look upon 
testimony as something filled with the clast of suspicion, and handle notliiag 
without proof. , The Jlftk class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the 
narrow sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

■ I do not wish to sot up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. ' 
The mere cla^^ was repugnant to my feelings j but truthfulness helps c>h 

the pen,. ■ 

fMrst Glais*~Su^h as undersknd tfie mj/steries of both 
1. Sluuldi MuMrak of 

7'lcfe . jV, 41)0. The Tuhaqat aUo lutmtlons a Bhaikh Mubar'dv otVAlwar^^ • 
gaiyld Mubdrak of , 


* Tim notes arc taken from iKo Tabd- I the MiP-dM \d'lam, 


^ Jjie notes arc taken from iKo Xcihd- I 
the third volume of Baddoni, 1 





” /'■Vi'',-;-' ■ 

' ' ' ■' .' ■■'■ i' ■■■ '■'■■■■ '■ 'V. ■■' 

., A'biil Tf'azl eiilior m^aris I'pno'w^w, Ifizaniudiin AmH’liiy isibar Lak'lmau; 

f ; of tke Clasbfl seci, wkd diM A. H, 9^70; or ISTizamuddiu of Narnaak of tW aarnff 
■'. \ I sfcijt, who died in 997* - ■■ , ■ : •.■■i... 

:l^fcalkh.!''!Adlian* , ' 

, He also belonged to the Chishtu?, and died at Jauupur in 970. 

: 4-^' Jfiyin 'W'/^ibnddin. ' 

; V, ' at AhTna<bU)4d in 998/ Tbo Tubac^nt . m&ntions 
WftjihuddLii Gujrati, wlio died in 995. 

'5. Sbsrikb Etikiiiulditt. 

,He was tbo son of Shaikh ^AMul Qnddus of Gan 
Bihli at the time of Bair^ms fall. 

'O; Shaikh (of Dihl^^^ 

y. Shaikh Jalaluddin. 

He belongs to TTianesar^ and was the pupil and spiritual succoBaor 
. of'Abdul Qaddus of Gango. Died 989. 

S. Shaikh Bahdiyah. 

114 >hilv^ah is Hindiktaui for the Persia^ ‘given by Ood,’ ; 

‘ Theodore.* He lived at KhairdMd, and died in 998. 

9. Skt^ilani Husamnddm, 

Af atiiind iliisAniuddin Snrkh of Ibihor. He difTbrod from-the learned of Ifihoiv 
and studied theology and philosophy. He waa very pious.” TabaqdL 

10 , Sliaikh ^AbduP^O^ 

He belongs to A*zamphr in Sanibhal, and \v(ks the pupil of Abdul Qiuldus. 
died in 995. ' 


BadaonI saw liirn at 


11. Shaikh Paiiju. 

wrongly called Bechu on p, lOt, note 2. He died in 960, Bmldoni 

11, 63. 

12; Alaiilana 

He was an Arabian, and tho friend ofSbaildi Husain, who taught in Humaydns 
■Mftdramh at Dihli. Ho ^ 

, had broken ^^to hia house. 

1®. , Madhd Sarsntj V 
14. Aiadhdsddan. 

16. Narain Asrani, 

16. Hariji Siir. 

17. Daimukr Bivat, 


18. Ham tilt’ll. 

19. Nar Sing. 

20. Partuirukr. 

21. Adit. 



ghaikli Tallin i Chislit/ also v 
below, jNo. 1U2. 

26. Babi. Biilas. 

27 . Shaikh ^Alauddiri Majziib. 

28 . Shaikh Yuaiif Harkuiu 

The Tabaqat calla him Shaikh Yusuf Harkaii Majzilb of Ldbor. 

2S.h Shaikh Burh^n. * 

Ho lived as a recluse iu Kdlpi, and subsisted on milk and swootineaH denying 
himfcelf water. He know 110 Arabic, and yet explained tho Quran, ire “.w a 
MaJidawf4 He died In 970 at the age of one hundred years, and was buried in 
bis coil. 

,30. BdM Kapdrl 

Bhaikb Kiptlr Majznb of a Himini S.iyyid, was at fnvL a Boldier, 

then tamed a hhUhfd, and supplied widows and the poor with water. He died iu 
979 from a fall fV^nn bis gate. 

31. Shaikh Abu la-haq Firaiig. 

32/ Slinib DaiicL 

Ho is called Jhniuuwal from Jiuinni near Labor. Hi« aacealci.s had 
from Arabia and settled at Sitpiir in Multan, where Dadd was born. .Bad^OiU 
{il L, p. 2S) devotes eleven pages to hia biograpl'y. He died in 982. 

33. Shuikh Sidim i Ohishti. V 

He was 


Vide Badaoiii TIL, 61 


ride Badiioiii lIL, 48 


a deBcendaut of Shaikh Farid i Sbakargunj, and lived in Fa 
Sikri, highjy honoured by Aki}ar. JaViangir was called after him, Salim, 
died in 979 . Several of his relations have been mcutioued above, pp. 402 , 4 f 
34 ; Shaikh Mulmraniad Ghdus of Qwaliar. 

'' i TJide j^io. 173, p, 457. 

35. Bain Bluidr, 36. Jiidnip. 


Haddoiu (TIL, 151) montiens a j SiainudJM MahmiUi Km 







199, 274. 11.18 brother, was a ^iiid ' ulfoBCi; A^4<? 
Badaoin' III., 292, Hi^'two/'fiOi^ff 


' Hfe'is^ ttcit ii> be coT^fbuadcd with Miv Murhtziiy No, 163, p. Mf). M(r'l\#<4:pfeza, 
Sliai'if of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihll, and was baned^at tho sidti oftho poet' tihas^n, 
from where his body we^ taken, to Mashhad. He had studied the Hadis riudoy 
tlii renowned Ibii Hajar , in Makkah, and then eanie ./wer Hak’hin to A^grah.' ' 

AltVw’uteah II., 278, 

Wt M^Ulana Said of Tiirkistan. , '' '. > : ' , ‘;r:-,' ‘ . 

f He came in 968 from 31Awatddnahr to Agrah, Bad. IL. 49. He died,in' 
;‘\r:ii4btd;iu 970; Lc., IIL, 152. ■ ■■ ■ . ' 

*0:' S^-Eia cf^ashkand. ' . . ,...■; ' ' 

’V lie k also'blled HMz Ktimakl. He came in 977 from Tdshlcaii^ to India? 

; h and wa»' looked upon in Mdwaradnahr ae a mofit learned man. He .hivI, Ao#ae^ 
tluoA' bf a soldier in him, and used to trav'el about, like all Turks,’^vith tho 
! .(fairer tied to hb , waist. Ho went ovor Gujiat to Malduihyjaid ironi, thom^'O 
’ ' Constantinople, •where be refused a vazirship. Alterwards he'" returned to hia 

‘^ qonnt^^ w Badaoni II.» 187. ' 

'; 'I’.v ■' lOd; Bad, II,, 395, L --■ , .' ■ ’■ y-;>v.'v.'- 

'4^:,''i!aiilAu.4^'Alanddm.' , ■ ■-' - . 

lie came from Larktan, and is hence "caned LdH. He was tS’s son of Maiddna 
iLurriAluddiu Hugain, and Btudied under Mauldna Jalal DawW^ni 8hafi'T. .^lo'w 
' for sometime Akbar's teacher. Once atadarbar he pkiced himself boforo tho 
"I' .Khan i AVam, when the Mir Tozak told iiim to go back. “ \*Vhy fihould not a 
'ii learned man stiiud in front of fook,”' said he, and left tlic hall, find ne?i^r caine 
. ' He got 4000 MghsJjs as sayurghal in- 8ambLa.l, where he died. 

iJk Hakm 7^ No. 254; p. 49^^ " - 

,44^' ^nldna,Shaikh Htisaiii (of Ajin 

',; ■' lie wa?^said to bo a dcsceudant oi’ the gr^at Ind.kn saint Mtfia i Chisldi of ' 
A^)riuv.f was once banished to Makkah, and bad to sufier, in obminou with other 
Icfvrncd n:eii whom Akbar despised, various persecutions. Badaonl llL, 87. 

46. MaulamiMir Kaldii, 

Ho was Jahiingir*9 first teacher, 


was burie*. 


Bad. IL, 170, 
46; ' Gijtdii Khdu. 


0 pr. that which | testimony 

k reason (and traditiouai { 






in Sa'nusj^qancl;, came to India;'itid''f/kfeit\^i*xi ■to'^abx^^^\*>h3re^^^ 

- the teach.cr ol Mirza Muliamiuad ilaktin, ■Ak’bar’^; br'otii^^ '' 

T^'^4'''';thort hisiiora'Ci wliei>3 bo was abv'ei.fi'l^E. ^ Tabs^dtTl^SVtiitifi’' 

; Halwai. Badaoiu (III*, 255, where fcho Bibl. Imlica hsi^ :ivroi!|; 

' , , ^ p^-s him among the poets. ' 

iiS/’ ffiTaiilam Sbdh Mahammad. ' ^ • 

■.' !^.' ■ Vitk 'No, 41* This seems to be a mere repetition. Other’only 
, 'inention one Maul^4 of that name. 


He was a yadr; 't^ide pp, 2/2, 528, 
bl, Mirzu Muflis. 

’ : ‘ He wae.an XJzbak, came from Mawaradnahr to India, and tatip^ht for 
time in (ho Jdmi ^ Masjid of Mu’innddiu Earankhndi (p. 431) at Agrab. IL 
in Makkali at the age of seventy, Vid^ Bad. II., 187. 

52. Maulinaziadali Shilkr, 

,53. Maulana Miihatnrnad. 

He lived ut Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. 


Baddomim., 

154) calls him Maulaiiii Muhammad Mufti. 

Abulfazl, however, means perhaps Maulana Muhammad of .Yazd, a learned and 
bigoted Sluah, wdio was well received by Akbar and Abulfazl, with whoso 
innovations he 4 first agreed. But ho got tired of them and a.sked for peimission. 
to go to Makkah. Ho wa.s plundered on the road to Sdrat. Mir-dt, Bat 
Baddoni tells quite a different story; p. 183, 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 


Vuie p. 624. He was h poet and a man of groat erudition. Towards the end of 
hia life he rcq)ented” and gave up poetry. He was for a long time Miitawalli of 
Hum4ydtt*s torah in DiliH, where lie died. 

The Tiihaqut says that he was a good mathematician and astronomer. According 
to iho lXaiisir, he was born in Jam iji Ehurasdn, and was educated in Mashhad. He 


a wider sernse, fis ho includes the doctors 
in this class. 






§ffl»,;|^J4KM6i34nca!j, to-Babat', and was a pt 
o£\)^' afifctolabe. He went with 
1;'’f y^sai’s m' hj:4 semea As poet* 3ie w 
.1 a}^>o Galled ‘ Niin of Safidun/ boGari: 

AMjao: gawa him the title of Klidn, aj 
to Snmanah. 

'’Mrain.-. V i 

i,'?|BT:^%dh'a; • < 

gnbliat- V^,^ I 

69: ' Bi^wi .Ni't’h. : i 

■■';.. ■ 60. Kp Kislm. ^ .■■'■■■• ■ ' , ( 

■ ' m::BalbkidivMi«r/:'' - i 

' :' 62. Ensvidev Mfer. ■ .' ■ < 

CJ3^, ; Eaman hHat* 

Phifeiclam, 

Jm No. 254, p. 491. 

" VAi Haldtfi ul Mulk. 

. *' Ilia name is Shainsuddin and, like «o\’'cral other cloc'Vtom of Akbiir’f? oourt, he 
had come froia ^ filan ori the Caspian to India. Ho wa^s a very karned maii. When 
tlm lejuiicd. were driven from court and the iniioTafcions oonuneucticl, ho asked for 
• . .per.mi8»ion to go to hlakkah (988), where he died. 

The Taha^jitt calls him hfulla Mir Tahib of Havat, grandson of ^Ahdul 

, Hai YazdL ■ 

?4. Hakim Ahul No. 112, p. 424. 

75. inJdm Yjmhil Beg. 17^ No. 150, p. 442. , { i.; , 

7a. Hakim ^All ^ No. Ua p. 466. ' " : 

77/Hakim Hasan. 

He ah0 came (roin G-6/111. His knowledtr’o, says Badaonl (III., 1()7), was not 
i:?i tensire, but he was an excellent man. 

78. llakjm Avietu. 

79. Hakam Eathulhih. 

He VjM) came frem Gil5ii, knew a great deal of medical literaiure, and also aif 
aHtronojpnj, He w rote a Persian Commentary to the Qaiuln. la the*, (ivsb year 
. . imf he was a Commander of 1(HX>, 300 horse (Tuzuk, p. fet)- 

Thk+(Iv 1)., 350) says that he aftei wards reiimied to his couaii.y , 
/whero he ccmnvilUd suicide, His grandson, Pathulhdi, was a doctor at Shah- 
. jahauV couch 


64. Biciya niw£a, 

65. Gorm^fc^h. 

66. Gopmat’h. 

67. Kislm Pandit. 

68 . BliattaGharj, 

69. Bhagirat Bl\afct4charj*' 

70. K^shi NaCh Bliattachi 


prhdlegcs attached to it ; v/tA p. 304, 






^ ’4’he titlo uirricd witli it noiio of the 

1 The iia.il some versew 

i' ^ 

1 i 

1 ^ 





80, Hakim MuhiIi uI Miilk. 

IlGcawe from tbe Dak’biii, lu‘> bad gone fvom Bluraz, He was a simple, 

pious man, and was pi)}Rician to Sultan Monid, lie died ii\ Mblwab. 

,81. Hakiui Jalaliulditi Muzaffar. nde No. US, p. 516. 

82. Mam Lutmllah. No. 854, p. 518. 

83. ILakim Saifai Mulk liung. 

Batlaoul ancl the Tabaqat call him Saiful Muliik. Because he killed ]ii$ 
patieuts, he got the nickname of jSaif ul Ihikamd, the swovd of the doctor,'^/ 
Ho came m>ru Daiiuiwaud, aud was in Agr.ah during .B.tiraitfs regency. liuou 
be wont hack to his country., He was also a poet and wi’oto uudor the takhalliM; 
of’ Slaiinu'. lie is not to be ooufouuded with Ho, 201, p. 473, 

84. IlaknA ITuraam. No. 205, p. 474. 

85. Hakim ’Ain nl Mulk. fide No. 234, p. 480- 

86. Hakim ShiCdi. 

The ivumtions n Hainan Shif^i, who in Ills poetical writings calls himself 

VlVluzaifa ihn i Muhammad Alduisaini Al-slufai* He was born ax Igfahart, 
ami was a frievul of Shah'Ahba^^ i pafawi. Ho died in 1037. There is a copy 
of Ills Masiuiw ; in the Library of the Asiatic Socy. of Beugal (No. 795). 

877 Hakim Ni’matullah. 

88 . Hakim Dawai. 

\vaft also the takhallii);* of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab’All. 

90. Hakim’Abclarrahim. 

91. Hakim Ruhullah. 

92. Baldm Falchrndcliii’Ali. 

93. Hakim H-baq. 

94. Shaikh Hamn and 95. Shaikh Bin5. 

Shaikh Hasan of Ptiuipal and bis gon Shailcli Bimi were renowned surgeonrx 
Instead (d ‘ .Bfna’, the kiSS. have various readings. The Maib^ir has Fhaniydf 
tbe Tabaqjit H/uravb/i, 

Shaikh Binas son is the well known Shaikh Han an, or ITa^su, wlio under 
idahdiigfr lose to great honours, and received the title of M^^qarrith K 7 id 7 i. 
Bather and son, in (1(3 41st year, succeeded in curing a had wound which Akbar 
Imd received from a buck at a deer.ftj^ht. Tlassii was physician to Princ< 8;dim, 
rvho was much attnehed to him. After his accession, he was made a coium tnder 
of 50(X) and governor of liujrdt, ia which capacity he came in contact rvith the 
English at. Sm-at. He gave no satisfaction and was recalled. In the 13th year 
(1027), he was made governor of Bihar, and in tho 16tli, governor of Agrnlu In 
the beginning of Bhahj.fhan's reign, he was pensioned olf, and ivcoived Parganah 
Kaivanah, liis birtivpbiee, as j%u*. He constructed a mausoleum near the to]nb 
of the renowned Saint BhurafudcUu of Pimipat, and died at the ago of nmety. 



'rti'l t^i^e^'''frc>ra aii par^'c^f aiid-fcti© 


i- T^ 'f^o built :;^any'”.<k&^rwi8'iX. 
Be- obt^irie^ cxcui^j^t' 


axjcordlag t.o, 

ll'j iipqnrrab''g;'.Bon, Bi/xjuikb,. w 
;y.' of 800, Aurangzob made Lim a Ediswi. 

': ■' '/ ''/ Mti^mab’s adopted eou h MaftibS i 
' .' ’ ' ■ He wsH a poet, and coinpo.sed m 6pio p 

W, Maliadev, 

: 97. Blnm Ndt’li. ■ 

Jp^h Class,—Such as undentaml sciences vesting on. tesUmoHi/ 

100. Miy:fo.II^tim. 

, He lived at The Historian Badaoiii, wlieii twelve ycasrs ol 

;D,rtSer fcim in ,960. . Hatim died iu 960. 

Jamal 

■ He was Milftr of Hilili, and died more than ninety 7 oal ^8 old m 9S4. 
a Kambiu 

102. MauUna Mbdiil Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shaikh Hamid Qadir'i (buried at H^Tnidpiir, near 
^ was at eniuity with his own younger brother Sliaikh Musa rega 

■ ,' ■ right of succession. 'Abdul Qadir used to say the 7itf/2-pray0r8» in the 

, boll of Fathpur Sihrt, and when asked by Akbar io my them at homo, he said, 

■ My. king, this is not your kingdom, that you shouldjpass orders/’ called 

him' a fool, and daucelled his grant of land, whereupon 'Abdul Qadir went back 
’ to TTchh. Shaikh Musa did better; be joined the aniiy, and became ajjominandor 
pf 500.. 7^>ia below Nos. lOd, 131, , , ' ■ ;, 

The MirM nicnfeions a Mauldna ’Abdiil Qddit of Sirhiud as one of the inost,. 
learned of Akbar's age. 

108. Shaikh Ahmad. 

' The Tttbaqdt mentions a Shaikh Haji Ahmad of hahor, and a Shaikh Alimad 
PAladi Majisub of Sind. Vide also pp. 100, 206. 

104. MafclKliinrul Mulk; F«ie p. 172. . 

This is the title of Maulana 'Abdullah of Sultanpiir, author of the *A^\mt i 
A’ubhfdy md a commentary to the ShwmdU unnabC Humayiin gave him the 
titles of Malcbduin ul Miilk and Shaikh ul Islam. He was a bigoted Sunni, and 
looked upon Abulfa/l from the begiuBTiig as a dangerous man. He died in 990 
in Chijrafc after his rotiu’n from Makkah, 


He was 


surgeon”), and llli (one MS. has Abi). 

^ religious hiw, Hadis, history, &c. 
* Voluntary prayers, : 


* The Tabau-rt mentions a few other 
H.nvdu doctors of distinction who dived 
during Alclar b reign, -viz.: Bhiraun,, 
Durgh hlall, Ghaulr Sen (“ tui excellent 







®l ,ii§ «'■:i-i.r.;tel 4 

^Abcl^aeaUnu ' ^ ' v 

,fi^yqifc;^ays, lie liTed'at Labor»'jeaim«crinani^^ <■. y 

'Mit-M mentions imbiber Hiiulana Abdt^s^drn ofjjlua^^^*, Wbo vs^ a 


-c^cte-a Gominontarj to Bjick-wi;"'''' He^'^ed'iitm'e: 

‘.ji,;U‘. ■ yiWH 'oM \taie first year 'of Shebjalian's-reiga. ' ■ ► ,|^';’■ 'V 'i <';; 5 ' ■' ,, ,J;»}:,,' :''\'l;'j. 

' I06.^|^^^^p^^dr«dd^Tl. • ^ ‘''''''' v'‘ 

. I ,'i; . padrudditt Qurambl 'Abbasi of Jfiiindbar wa& ‘ the ; jpfipU bf' Miilvbduiit* :.' 

ul.Mulk tNo. 10 - 1 ). He it^as proverbial for bis Tiieinory.^ was: attaohed ;;tb 
,, , ; y and held so bi'oad views, that he was looked : upon by cbmi^oif people 

. ifi' aber^tio. When the learned were driven from court, he . was seat hH, QfiKi tp; j 
Bbronch, wbero he died. ITis- son, Bhaikl Muhammad, sLieceeded him. ' His . 

, ■ ■ \^f■:J 6 mlily^lemamed iix Giijrat. ,. ■ d ■' 

; '107^''Mardi^na Sn.'dulk^ 

'.' 'U- ■ . ■ ■ . 

He lived at Bianah, and was looked upon as tho best grammarian of 

,,IIe was simple in his mode of life,, but liteal to others. Towards; tliOrbsd bf' htS J.V 
life, he got silent and shut himself out from all intercourse with in^n, even hmij::}; 
, ■; ■ owii-ohiklreu. Ho died in 989, , ,.',vj 

1:08. :Mau]ana Is-hd^^ . ' ■; 

He was : the son of Shaikh Kfikd, and lived at Labor. Sbaikb^Sa/dutiib,'^^ 

; . ■ Shiukh-Munaw and many others, were bis pupils. He died more 
■■ / a-hunfed years old iu 996. V 

-ra^No. 161 , p. 447 - . ■ ''■ J;' 

Ho came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakitn Abul ■,;■ 

. was a Shiah, but practised among Sunnis, and was even vvAl 

;.' acquainted witli the law of Abu Hanlfub. When Sbmkh Mu'in, Qazi of Labor, ’ 

: 'retiroii, be was appointed bis successor, and gave every siitisfaction. Alter 
Jabdngir’jj accGssion, ho was recalled. Once ho otronded the emperor by a lutsty 
■ ■'. ■ word, and ' was'executed.' ■ 

;llii"® 4 ulatta;,’Atdul ■ ' 

Fide No. 243, p, 485. 

Il 2 :. Qazif’Abdu^saTui.:'’ ■ 

... He was; a Miyfinkdlf,^ and aeooi'ding to Budnoni (IT., 914) played cboss for 
money, and clfank wine. Akbar made him, in 990, Qa/Zi-kpiTiat, in place of <C}dzt 
jaM^ddin JVluifSm Fu^^ Akbaruamab,, III., bi)9. , 

11 ^. Maakhd ^dsiin. 

■: Tabaqat mentions a Molld Qasim of Qandahai*. 


MtffiTikdlris.the iian:ve of tlm'hTliy tract betweett Samurqan* 





L15. 


Shaikh Kama^ of-Wwar, the jsiicc^or a«*i I'eiative <>l 


i Wi Shaikh' Ya^qiiW (of EashtmV). Fi4^ below smoi^ «v ., 

117. Milk^AUm. Fide p- 169, note. ';■; ' ■ 

■He dW 95)1, and wrote a book, entailed iFiimiMh 11*4 fl57. 

ll^:; Shaikh ’AbbuuimW. ndey^.Vl%m, 185, 187, m.m; 547, Wite. 

He was the son of Shaikh AKimid, eon of Shaikh 'Abchii ■Quddyi o^' 
and was Bevoral timee Ih Makkah, where ho studied the Hadki Wheu|^o held 
the oiFice of ^adiv lie is .•^aid to. have boon arbifciBry, but iiberaL The exeeufen 
of a Erahman, the details of wliioh are related in Baddoni (III., SB)* led to tbp, 
Shaikh's deppsal.^^ v^ 

Eadapni (Ill,, 85) places his death in 95?L fcho AUr^dt in 9^2 
, fftirnly trexicd theh dpseeui from Ahil Hanlfah. 

mK SbidkhBMk. 

The ’[fabaqd-t has also ‘Bhik* Baddoni (HI., 21} has ‘Bhikan, 
lived in Kakor near Lak’hnau, He was as learned as he ^was pious. He died 
' m 9SI.' \ . 

m Slmikh Ahiil Falh. 

■ Shaikh Abul FAth of Httjfdt was the ^londndaw of Mir Sayyid JSInhaintiflad of 
f , I Jaimpur, the g'reat Mabdawi. was in A(^rah at the bipiO oi Baira^ Jihin* 

,lC2l! ' ghaiili Balifoddm Mtifti. 

'. He lived at A'grali, and was a learned and i>iou« man. 

122. (^z1 JalalttddiM Mttltani. Ftrf« pp. ITS, 185. ■ . ■ 

• Ue comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a morcMht. He then took to 
law. in 900, he was banished iind sent to the Balvhiu, from wher«> he went to 
Makkfth. He dxod there. 


Abdonnabi'a 


conW«%)omry of the isaini 




■p9.',Shaik1r'’AWnl ahaiii.* 

' '. He was bcBcii. at Bad^,on and liv?d 
KhauKlianin: fiydtod Mm iu 1003. ; >. 

130r ; ®MdkIi Abclttl Wahid, , - V'' i ^ ■ 

' Ho waj! bcnro in and is tho author, of a oo 

and several treatisoi? on the technical'ter 
■ ; .oho of tfhieh g-oes by the narco of 

131. pndV i Jalian. I'Si, p. 468, • 

132. MauMna lania’il. above No-12. 

The Tnha<jftfcmotions a M Ismail Maffci of 
ofAwadh. 

BlulU ’Abdul Qlidir. 

This is the historian Badaoni, 

Bamah. 

134. Mau lana ^adr J»kaii. 

Tliis seems ti repetition Ot No.. 131. 

MS. Sliaikh Jauluir. 

136. Shaikh Munawwan 

Tide p, i0(>. Ho was born at .Luhor, and was 
learning. He is the author of cominentanes to the 
\ the Ba(t{ *iil hayM^ the Irshdd i Q,dki, &c. ‘Whe 
from Court, he was imprkoiiod in Gw&liar, whore ho 

Mis son, Shaikh Kahir, was also renowned for hi.v 


Labor, and a IVIulW. IsinaTil 


Abnlihzl also calls 


under Shatkti * Ahdulghctni^ whoso fate 
ia related In the Akbarnamah.” Tliia 4^ 
a mistake for ’Abduunabi (.No. 118;. ;' 


• SayyidAhinad sedition of the Tuzuk, 
{p, 01,1, 11 irom below) mentions that 
daMwigir when a child read the Hadis 







'^y/- .'.I no^.'^iJonjV. to -fluH 

■';. ^0 ^ ' \^^<>3‘3s aboiTt theiiL '' l^jeta'^^Hke cmt.ilroiid td tho inettcoissible 

ri' i^ (Jiyine gipaee.fc@# 3 B ii^ tlioiT g:0rnus. Bttt many of tft 

.'■ t-lie higli'-value of tlieir.'Ji-ale'nt, and Barttr’it a^y from a^!%-i 

iufeHorkoTo r tlioy pasa'ili^iT'ti4e-i^ the meanr|a^^u^d, < 

T wltli iTiYec,tivp 6 ' hgainst tke^wiMe;; ; H it KOy tlie 3< 

'vvoiiderful. indeed; fox tSy^tliis meam kifty. ideas are/jiiliders 
joim word^ ip piw a drop.^fram ^4 itt^d 


if 710 inwo^tcy 


' dd not ineiuj. a irieye exferrml iinidu. Truth and falsc bood, wii^do^n ^nd 

' ; pearls and dbrrttnon bTioIIs, thougli'-far .ilistafit from ' other, 

btipojrhoiai' similarity, 1 mean a spivifuai union; oncl thivS moiily pos** 
Uie harmdhious, and to Teeogmi:o it is difficiilt, and' to ‘ weigh dt, still 
< thoisPso, ,• ■ 

V '■,/,; ’JSrrx this r^on.^Lis Blaje.sty doe/> not care for poets; he Jittpehesno weight 
b.btc/a handful oftrnaginatioin Fools think Unit he docs noi.Crare for poetry, and 
:"i ,Wmh,£ 9 r ’ tins reason he tmms his heiui from the poets. Nolwu^thstaxidlng this 
CJt^nmstaBce/thoiisnnds of poets axu jGonti at court, ami nifmy among 

-C/iheni^'have hr have WTitteu a I shall, now 

/Vij| 3 ^Epahr 6 te the befitraihhnghhom. ^ 

>■'' •, 1, Shaikh Ahnl Fala^.lFaiai';'^: 

;^.C; : ■ {?-^dx?p.-^4Wd ' ■ ' ' 

- ft man of cheerful disi>ositiou, liberal, active, an early riser. He 

TVa& ad^ci]de,of the emper was thus at peace vvith the whole AvorUi 

: b S'fs.Mftjeecy understood the value of Ms genms and co'nferj'cd xipon lum the title 
oi ]ij^l^u»h^tdiu]drd^ or king of the p(j*jts.” He wrote lor nearlyiori^y years un- 
■ !d^v “flie name pi' V'^'hich h^e aftorwarda, under fiivincJ,hBpiiation, changed 
td as ho himself ^ys in his ^^Nal Haman^—'' ' 


® (jrhazali of Jli^^had ( 
iiftlifpocfc) the iii’rft thfit. phtained 
this . title. i.ft(>r his death, ^ofc it. 
tinder Jiihangfr, T^ib of ^lxuuI 
iih tt^kekuard, and under Bhlihja- 
ban, Muliaminad .don Qudsi and, affcpr 
him., Abu T^ib Kiilim,. ; ATiraiigzih hA-' 
toil, poetry much history unti nroBic, 


^ giTes men something valuable. 

* Saints ■ povibrm wonderthl actious^ 
{kardmdi^i piophets pcrlbrni miracles' 
fttii/yVi' (it ). Jdoth are m irncIcs, hht the 
^drdnu^ are legs in degree thaiF tl#^ 
AVlu-Tiever the emperor spoke, 
0 Onrthrs u^ed t<;- lift up their hand,w 
'ftpd oiy ** kardmaf. 'kanWmtj' ** f. ''ui- 
rtvcle, a miracle, ho has spoken V' .J)c J^jfL 







II 
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Boiorc Hiis, wlieiiever I i^siir^d anytlimg, 

Tbo writing oa mj fc’ignot was ‘ luiki.’ ■ ’ ' ‘ \ 

•Bdt as I am now cliastened by spiritual love, 

I am tho ‘ Fayyd^ii^ of ibo Ocean of Superabundance (God’.s love)/ 

Ilia excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on liis genius. He W'aa 
.eminently distinguished in several branches. ITc composed many works in 
Persian and Auibic. Among others ho wrote the Suv:dtti v>hilhdt}ir (Says 
of i)H))iratioid), wdiich is acomnicnfcary to the Qoraniii Arabic, in which ho only 
employed such letters as have no dots. Tlie words of the i^krat ul con¬ 

tain tlic date of its coTupietion, 

JIo looked upon wo.Jthas the means of engenderiug poverty/ and adversity 
of fmtimo was in hiij^eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. ' The door of his houBC 
wa.s o[>en to relations and strangers, friends and foes; and tlio poor v/ore com- 
h rted in his dw(*iiing. As he was ditliciilt to please, he gave no publicity to 
his works, and never put the hand of request to tlic forehead’ of loftiness. Ho 
cast no admiring, ghinco on himself. Genius as he was, be did not care much 
for po(3try, and did not iVecpient the society of wits, lie was profound in phi-/ 
losoplxy ; what he had read with his eyes was nounshment for the heart. Ho 
deeply studied medicine, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of iliougbt in his poems will never be forgotten. jShould 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some ^ 
of the excellent Writings of this uiirivfdied author of the age, and gather, with 
the oye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand oi a friend, some of his verses/ 


^ p}i'k is ciu Arabic word ineaning 
^ abur.dance luilzf would be a man wlio 
has abundance or gives abundantly, 
Jh^/i/dz> Is the iiitenHivo form ot‘ 
giving snporabiindantly. J/a//f/dz{, oil- 
gin.Mlly, is tlu' nbstviiot nonn, ‘ the act df 
giving B\iperabundantiy/ and then be- , 
comes a title. 

The form of fa^f/dzi a:grcefl with tho : 
form of 'Abulih/IV? takhaUu^, 

and fsomo lilstoriniis, as Badaoni, Lave 
maintained that the int-ro fb]in suggested 
the change of Faizi to Fayyazi, 

® I lnl^o not seen a copy of this work. 
It is nibs'* confouridoil with the Manui- 
rid nih'ihi'tfff because the latter also is 
WTitteu ke without tho use of dot- 

t('cl Udtery. 3f(nvdrid was printed 

at Calcutta h) A. IL 12IL, by tho pi'ofes- 
sors of llie Madrasah and Maiilawi l\Tu- 
liamiuad "All of Hampiir. It contain.s 
fionleimea, oiled tho words F- 

Idm, sa/din, 'ihn idkMdm, A'dctmi. Atn- 
Jmmniad, kalaMvtlah, ahliiHah^ cfc,, 
pob-Bosses little iiderost. Eaizj displays 



li 


in it his lexicographical abilities. 

This i.s the 112th chapter of the 
Qoran, which connuencos with tin,? words 
Qul hud-Udhtt ahad. The lelterc added 
give 1002; Fai/d., thereibro, \v]*uio tho 
book two yoar.s befovo lus death. This 
(jlcwor fdrikk was found out by Alit* 
JIifid((r 3J uammdi Ivashnn, portica!- 
ly styled Rafii. Vide below^ t.iie iblst 
poet. 

* J, c., the xnore he had, the inoro ho 
gave a\Vi;'iy, and thus ho h^a^aine poor, or, 
lie considered that riches make a man 
poor in a s])i ritual sen so. 

* Tdyak, x)V0}>('rly the crown cf iho 
head. Putting the hand upon, the crovcix 
of the bead is an old form of the s tlcim, 
Ahuhazi wislus to say that Faizi was 
never nu'au oiough to ask,for favours qc 
pre.sents. 

® AbulW kejd, his promise, and cob 
lected, two years after Paizfs death, tlje 
stray leaves of the M.ark'n uhuhbdr' 
(p, 4bi), regarding which the cuilou.^ 
will fmd a notice by Abnltazl in the 3rd ■, 








Mie A) 
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tluif cd^fliizicfe 


vprseai'^iV 


?.'i. '■' ' &tracUfroxai (Ode>s)/ ' ;,f'';)VvI’'', 

’rO yh-bu -who exfetest ir^; 

praise c^miot ^2:yr0i^^;,TteyrjerFeGtioii. ;.■.■■, ^, ;^' ,.: -; V', 

l%h,t nieltfi'tlie undets^^ ajid i?ity. gloty fcafflCi'Wisdom; 
®i3Si of d'tco.cH'stroys reiaBou, ^y es)^^cej.g^omid9:'tlioagb;t,^/,.;,^V' .v’^. ''i.^;/'' 
^^'■>'^^3. ■ ■, l?|)y- 

AVQ eiied iir vam in search, of Thy fciiowleigfi; . hnmia-^tthdetstaMdiug is but m 
■^'avora-of dust. ■ ' '^''' .■■■'.'.’■.I ' '' 

. 4 . Thy jealousy^ T]iy^(!por, stuna fanimn thouglit by a 

blow in-the face^ and gives human igaomiice a^lap ou the nape of the neeli* 

V 5 . JBerence is like blinding , desert sai!td'*j>n the road to .Thy 
^ t4y\^n, of hamleti^comparM with the wo^M M/'Thy 

'%nowie-%e, .;.• , ■■' . .V...' 

61 Bly foot has no peywer to travel on tins path which; misleads 
I.-haye no power to bear the odour oi thfe wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

. j ablet of Thy l^liness is too pure for the (black)'trickiing^^^^^ 

i;^h6 b\wah pen ; the drosaof human understaiiding is unfit to be ised .^^ the 
;'pMibk)pher'.s cstone. • ■’■ '' ^ .-■■'■'■ 

8^ Mail’s 80 called foresight and.guiding jxyafion wan^’er about b^wildei^d 
^'jnd.he afTeetR of the city oiTliy glory. ' • . • ^ 

9. Iluihau inowlodge and thought combined only spall the first 
letter of the 4phabet of Thy love. ' ^ ^ ^ 

'. 19 . y W tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy B^ng, 

i« aU empty somd^and deceiving scribble.,. ■ . * 


worfcfi/ DagTfist^nf says in his yj^^fy^# 
ushshuard jtihat Eaizi wfis a piipil of 
Khvv/yahMusam Sanar df Mh}:(hliaa, ^ikI 
it seems th^t Abulf'a/i has for this mson 
plaeed^^anai iaimediately’ ^afeter ;Eai7/i." 
'Tlie same writer remarks that Faizi 1.4 m 
Peraia often'wrongly called J^ais^i i 
'h i n i. . ■ 

Many of the extracts given below , are 
neither found in printed editiona nor in 
M8S. of FaizFs: works. 

^ same.real|sfcw^ will bofonod 

in , an Aljtyah tho o 

ImuTnl. 


toiik.jafi’ 'Ihe same beok 

'"Codtiiins anolo|^, 4 m.'Faizis death. 

of rSii-aV.'Sal Daman are very 
'tnuncrons. His piwari,.exclufeAT. of the 
’'Ofiipdid, lithSgraphed.at DiiiUj, i a iUH.: 
HiGl,' blit has been Iptig mit of print. 
It.' endsrritii - a Bubal (by Eawi),^ which 
fth^w« that'tho words Diwdn iJbaizt con- 
toil! tiio idrikkf iu e., A Ji. 971, much too 
early .a date, ag he was only lK>rn in 954, 
Tho Mir-dt id -Mjvm says that PaiTd 
bomposod 101 books, Badaonl eetimates 
his verses at SO.,UOO, and Abalfazl at 
50,0(!H). (File . Akbam/nriah (40th year) 
eentiHUB iiuirierous extracts from FaiziV 







||“^|^^ii!:^Rli Tbi^J?'fct:to begumw^re tiiitVks,\4j^!3' 'Wi4-| 

l^a^^^tpil^a.-:;.'^^ ■■.■^■' , ■ ,' /^•’S':it;;-)v'|f^>w!'l 

is'fall of’the tlioaglit'.'ot gTR^ping The«^; ' 
fe-QT^ burned, with■the.ieV 0 r..b.oafc of' tliisibiOpeti^a. thoiigjifc. '' ’’ '[■: 

,1-3.' , H^w ■sball; avthOtigbtle^^ toan liko-VHSisacce^^wla^eii Thy, 
ib^/clQwn '^tli a fatal blow the tlionglits^.of saints ? ' 

14 0 tliat Tliy grace would cleanse my brairb * for U nbt, my r^ttessn^^. 

■«■■■•'■■* T 1 il .■ 1 r* ki :: 'V ^ ^ r i 


tbo moutlLS ^ WQttld be as it were a protection' fci* hb 

.giwes)/ ■.'■■■■ /.V'’'. ;■ ^ ,' 

16, Compared ^vitli Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are bat ’ais hatt 
a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Tby meroieB, the, seven oceans 
are a ba#! of broth. , i.' 

' 1>. To bow down the head Upon the dust of Thy thre,^]iold 

to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. ' ; ' ' , ' '' 

",; : 18. Alas, th^ atomach, of my worldliuesa takes in impure food likd 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor/ bade me abstain from iu 


■ 1. 0 - man, thon coin healing the double stamp of body and spirit, I do 

not know what thy nature is; for thou art higher tJiaa liveawen auch lower than 
'earth, . ■ ■ ' 

■ 2; Bo not be cast down, because thou art a mixtui-o of tl:e four elm^exifcs ; 

do not b© solf-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the seYcii xealu:^ (the 
earth)'. ■/'•■;' ■ ■ 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower regioni^ 
W either heavenU* or earthly, thou art at Jibeiiy to choose. 

4; Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] lovo thee; thou, 
luisgulding the wise, art the fondly pcttocl one of the sokir system the seven 
planets). 

. 5. Bo attentive, w^eigh thy coin, for thou ail a correct balance [/. 
thou hast tlie power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms well [ for then 
«rt tW philosoplier’s 


‘ LiUinthlhfy suikes a dagger into the 
li vers of saintisi. 

,hus. but several 

Mof FidyfB , Qjn/idahs have qid,\uh^ 

whitsli s^igniiies urnipiGiit madnesB, ix-^st- 


• Z c'. the terror of the mouths of dra¬ 
gons is even a pix>t'ectioii C(vi,np.rrf;d with 
the difficulties'on the road to the uiider- 
stauding of God';s gloiy. 

Hippocrates, 


pi thought. 














2L Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance oft oa plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how ahoit the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shews no friendship. 

23. ^Xhere is no one that understands me; for were I understood, I would 
continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful mirrors of Alexander,. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hinddstto is initiated in the rites of 
idolatry and the rules of idol making [^V e., my heart contains wonderful things]. 

25. Thif^ [poem] is the master-piece of the Greece of my mind ; read it 
again and again: its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again from the 
deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into this deep abyss [of 
my knowledge, i. <?., learn from me]. 


1. The corapanion of my loneliness is* my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. * ■ 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call cer¬ 
tainty, is with, me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, they 
Would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise is but 
drunken madnesK for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age coiikl bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon my- 
eelf as the system of the universe, and lieaven and earth are the result of my 
motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the friendship of time ; my own 
blood is the^ basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [«. 0 ., I require no one’s assist¬ 
ance]. 

7. Why Bliould I wish for the adulation of mean people ? My pen bows 
down its head and performs the sijdah in adoration of my knowledge. 


JEsctracU from FakVs Ghamk, 

1, Bise and ask, In this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; in 
noble aspirations I excel any army. 


^ The next (boast¬ 

ful). All Persian poets write encomi¬ 
ums on themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the 
mirror of Alexander the Great. He or¬ 
dered. his friend, the philosopher Bali- 

70 


nds, to erect in Alexandria a tower 360 
yards high. A mirror was then placed 
on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter and 
above 21 in circumference. The mirror 
reftectod everything that happened in the 
world, even as fai* us Constantinople. 






? 2. Expfect in toy arena the victory of both vvorlds ■; the banner of royalty 

weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I oast a favonrkble glance'upon those that sit in the ddt, even 
the ant from my good fortune becdmes possessed of the brain bf Stflaifiian.* 

,4. The hecpera of iny door have their e#ords drawn; where is tho desire 
that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can seb both 
worlds'; it mrfy be that Love has woven my gament from the threads '61 toy 
bontemplatidii. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestatibn of truth ; the sjiifit of 
the Universe flees before the insignia of tuy ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fiiiizi'-; ‘if you do not believe'it, Ibbk intb iny heart 
through the glass of my external fom. 


1. The hame from my broken heart rises upwards; to-day a fieiy surge 

rages in my breast. " 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[», «., it is the appointed duty of each to learn kimethihg] ; hut Love has learned 
something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

S. May the eye of him who betrays a word fegariiing toy broken'heart 
he filled with the blood of his ovm heart 1 

, , 4. 0 Faizi, thou dost not possess what people call gold; but yet'the 

alchemist knows how to extract gold from tKy pale cheek. 


it were betterlf I melted toy heart, and laid the foundation for a new one : 
I have too often patiently patched up my torn heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my Wounds but the beloved.® 


* The insignifioanco of the ant is often 
opposed to the greatness of Solomon. 
Once when id 1 animals brought Solomon 
theif presen is, the ant offered Mm the lf>g 
of a locust as her only treasure. 

* The beloved has taken entire posses¬ 
sion of the poet. He has no blood left 
in him; for hlood is the seat of life, 
and he only lires in the beloved who 
has taken the place of bis blood. The 
close union of the lover and the beloved 
is well descHbed in the following couplet 
byKhusrau— 


iyU_,3 

I have become thou, and thm hakt 
become Z, 

I am the hoiy and thou art the souL 
'Let no one hencefortk say 
That I am duiinci Jrom thee and 
thowfi'om me. 








2- Th^ mng^, of melted in tho heat of my wine. Woo to 

the world, if a tlasU of should eom®. daj leap from my jar \J, the 

world would come to an end, it the secret of my love wore disoiosedJ I 


1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path pf love: I am accused of 
bloodshed, but it in the beloved who the, luurde^^er. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, and 
my eye espies thfi resting place* 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every foot step is concealed ; I 
speak in a place where every sigh is concealed/ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a dig- 
tance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are swcethea-rts who n\ix salt with win^, and yet 
they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover; the birds on the 
meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.® 


1. My travelling coypaipons say, “ 0 friend, bo yratchful; for caravans 
are attacked suddenly/’ 

2. I answer, ‘'I am not careless, bnt alas I what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart?” 

S. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required^ when thou art 
stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand.“ 


1, The cupbearers havehud hold of the goblet of clear wine; they made 
Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 


* A sigh indicates that a man is in 
love; hence if the sigh is a. stranger [^, 
e,, does not appear), the love will remain 
a secret. Eastora poets tVequpntly say 
that love loses its purity ^nd value, if it 
becomes known. The true loV(?r hears 
the pangs of love, and silent; the 
weak lover alone betrays his secret. 
Hence the nightingale is ptten found 
f^ultwith: it pours forth its ' plaintiye 
songs to the rose, it babbles the 
night, instead of silently fixing its eye 
on the beauty of the rose, and dying 


without a murmur. 

® Sait is an antidote against drunk- 
enneKSs. ‘ Wine stands for beauty, ‘salt' 
for * wit.’ The nightingale is in love with 
the roijc, but sings in order to lighten its 
heart; the birds of the nicadows, how¬ 
ever, which are in love with the nightin¬ 
gale, shew a deeper love, a»a they reuiaiu 
silent and hide thi^ir Jove-grief. 

® Love is’ compared to robbers. The 
wpe of love ought tp bp enduroil a n- 
hitation of providence. 












' 2. What wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 

goblet? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me), and struggle with each 
other to possess it,^ 


Ask not to know the components of the antidote against love : thoj put 
fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.^ 

lor me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the shore 
(of safety); the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful poison. 


I, Faizi, have not quite left thq caravan of the pilgrims who go to the 
Kabbah; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.® 


L How can I complain that my travelling companions have left me 
behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief? 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends! They havo 
cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.^ 


1. I arn the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in whoso 
mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. , I shew no inclination to be beside myself; but what shall I do, I feel 
annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place tho 
foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards. 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : they 
have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existenco 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come. 


^ Masjh (the‘Messiah') and Khizr (Eli¬ 
as) tasted the water of life (db i haydt). 
■\Viiie also is a water d' life, and the wine 
given to the pi^>et by the pretty boy who 
acts as cupbearer, is so reviving, that even 
Messiah and Khizr would light for it. 

2 Fi^cp, 610, note 1. Fragjnenfe of 
diamonds when swallowed tear the liver 
and thus cause death. Hence poison 
mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. 


This is the case with every antidote against 
love: it docs not heal, it kills. 

4 ahead of his co-religionists. 

The beloved boy of the poet has been 
console him- 

Belf with tho thought that his heart will 
now be free. But his jealousy is ill-con¬ 
cealed ; for ho calls tjie people unkind 
that have carried oh* his beloved. 












2. BreaTc the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tied their good fortunO with golden 
chains.^ 

The bright sun knows the black drops of mj pen, for I have carried ray 
hook (laydz) to the white da\m of morn.^ 

0 i’aizi, is there any one in this world that possesses more patience , and 
strength than he who can twice walk down his street 

Desires are not to be found within my dwelling place : when thoii comest, 
come with a content heart. 

Renounce love; for love is an affair which caimot he satisfactorily 
terminated, Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Come, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka’bah with stones from Mount Sinai I 

2. The wall fliafimj of the Ka’bah is broken, and the basis of the qiblah 
iff gone, let ns build a faultless fortress on a new foundation P 


1. ‘Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of tho door of the Ka’- 
hah, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship. 

2. We might throw down this Kabbah which Hajjdj has erected, in order 
to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.® 


1. How long shall T fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beauti¬ 
ful boys? I will burn this heart and make anew, another heart. 

2. 0 Faizi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, then 
pawn the only thing that is left the6, thy poems, for the sake of obtaining the 
two worlds. 

* To the true f iiti existence and non¬ 
existence ate indifferent: he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless 
he gives away his richeff; . 

® Observe the pun in the tet on 
mwdd, ha^/dz, and mmmmoadah. 

, The street whore the lovely boy 
lives. Can any one walk in the street of 
love without losing his patience P 

** If the ha'bah (the temple of Mak- 
kah) were palled down, Islam would be 
pulled down j for Muhammadans would 


have no left, ?/. no place where 
to turn the face iu prayer. 

* When a man i^^ in love, he loses his 
faith, and becomes a Jr Thus Khus- 

rau says —Kdjir i 'iskqam^mard vtu^al'- 
mdni darkdr nfsi, ‘ I am in love 
and have become an infidel—what do I 
want with Islam F* ** So Faizi is in love, 
and has turned such an infidel, 'that he 
would make holy furniture into idols, or 
build a cloister on the ground of the holy 
temple« 










How cm I approve of the Wamo certain people attach to. ZaliJ^lia ? 
It woold have been well if the backbiting tongues q| her slanderers had been 
cut instead of their hands/ 


I cannot shew ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed, me with 
—sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it introduced 
Thy form through so small an aperture as the pupil of my eye is into the largo 
space pf my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields; the behaviour of thy companions is 
In the spirit of (the proverb) < hold it (the jug) oblique, but do not spill (the 
contents)/® 


My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do with 
those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast onwards? 


This night thou tookst no notice of me, and didst pass hy j 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, hut didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fern miimak wild or tame ; 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

% 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banper ojt thy grandepr iiqxa off 
the shoulder of heaven, apd put it on my own ? 


1. 0 Faizi, J am so high-minded, that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


^ IVhen Zalikba* wife of Potiphar, had 
fallen in love with Yd&uf (Joseph), she 
became the talk of the whole town. To 
take revenge, she invited the v/omen who 
had spoken ill of bet, to a feast, and laid 
a sharp knife at the side of each plate. 
While the women were eating, she call¬ 
ed Yusuf/ They saw bis beauty and 
exclaimed, * haaharm,* *' Me is no 

man (but an angel) Y\ and they atiddenly 
grew so incontinerit, that from liiat they 
made cuts into their hands with the knives 


which harl placed before them. 

* Fab? leadj>you into danger (love); 
avoid it, you caanpt expect help from 
jour friends, they merely give you use¬ 
less advice. 

‘You may hold (the jug) orooked, 
hpt do not spill (the contents)' is a 
proverb, and expresses that A allows B 
to do what he wishes to do, but adde a 
condition whjich B cannot iiillih ^^he 
friends toll Bairi that he W'J fall in loye, 
hut they will ftot let him have the hoy. 











2. If other poets [as the ancient ArabiaiiH)} hung their poems on the door 
of the-temple of Makkah, I ml] hang mj love story on the vanlt of heaven* 


1. O cupbearer Time, cease doing battle! AkbaV's glorious reign rolls 
along, bring me a cap of wine: 

2. iN ot such wine as drives away wisdom, and ni£>kes fools of those who 
command respect, as is done by fate.; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans iu the conceited brain, the lire of fooh 
hardiness on the field of battle; 

4. Nor that Hhameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers reason 
over to the Turk of passion; 

5. .Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drnaken eyes well know, 
melts the bottles [the ho«art8 of men] 

8. But til at uniriixcd wine the hidden power of which makes Fate repent 
her juggling tricks which makes man sc> strong, that he vancj^uislies 

fate]; 

That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in cloisters 
sanctify the garb of the heai't; 

8. That illuminating wine which shews lovers of the world the true 
path; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of fanciful 
thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, wheupast things‘^hall be%'r- 
given, the sins of the Ka’bah will be forgiven for ihe sake Of the dust of 
Christian churches.* 


1. Behold the garb of FaikFs magnanimity! Angtds have'm<^ntled its 
hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I havo seen is Fai//i\s heart r it is at one 
the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Faizi what no mortal enemy would 
have done. 


1. The travellers who go in search of love are on roaclVm^ no longer 
alive in their howdahs; unless they die, they never reach the shore of t his 
ocean [love]. 


* The mm of Islfiim are a.s wortliless as 
the dust of Christianity. On the day 
of resurrection, both Muhammadans and 
Christiaujs will see the vanity of their 


rollgio-us doctrines. Men fight about m- 
ligion on earth; ia heaven they shall fiiid 
' out' that there is only one true religiou,. 
the worship of God s Spirit 











2. Walk on, Faizf, urge on tlirough this desert the camel of iseal • for those 
who yearn, for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the sacred enclosure, 
the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained nothing ; 
is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] a precious jewel ? 


1. In the hegiuning of eternity some love* *glances formed mirrors, which 
reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i, a., my heart and eye are pure 
like min‘ors]« 

% “What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of the 
twowmrlds [i* many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to terrestrial 
love? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not enquire after 
it; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been brought 
back, IJ, e.^ the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or later it will 
come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar; but the collar 
is aheady so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 


1. If Laili® had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she uselessly 
ride about on a camel ? 

2. If any one prevents me from worsbipping idols, why does he circum¬ 
ambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple in Makkah] 

3. Love has robbed Faizi of his patience, his understanding, and hi?i 
sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan chief 1 


When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the Td/ 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs'^ of the last thirty days. 

. 2. Take Faizf s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of a free¬ 
thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 


hence 


‘ A lover has no patience; 
he tears the collar of his coat. 

* Bach man shews in his own peculiar 
way that he is in love. LaiM rode about 
ip a rustless way; some people shew 
then love in undergoing the fatigues of a 
pilgrimage to Makkah; I worship idols. 


^ The HdulJi^r, ox feast after the thirty 
days^ of fasting in the month Earnazan. 
Faizi, like a bad Muhammadan, has not 
fasted, and now iritends to drink w*ine 
(which is forbidden), and thus make up 
for his neglect. 

Done by me by not having fasted. 
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: ■ 1. ,I ^ave become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people &liall 
know that main rises from such dust. 

2* They may laiow end froni his beginning: without an equal 

ho goes fi’om the w'orld, and without an equal he rises. 


0 Love, do not destx’oy the XaTah; for there the weary travellers of 
tlx'! road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Exiraots from the Riihih, ^ 

He [Akbarjis a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we Ci\]X zufun^Ln 
[possessor of tlie sciehees], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shado%v of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God% light. ' How' then can we 'Call him a shadow V 


Heiea hing who opens at nhght the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

AV'ho eveiLonce by day beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his di'eaia. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you wall never 
see it witlrout having seen the king. 

Thyroid hishioned prostration is of no advantage to thee—see Akbar, and 
you see God/* 


0 king, give me "at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper 
the everlasting ray! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart/ give me an atom, 
by the light of the .sun ! 


* Faizifneans the heart. 

® A similar verse is ascrihed by t.he 
aiithoi'of the Mix-iU rd 'Almv to the 
poet Yahyn oCKashaw,.who, during the 
r^igii of Shahjabaii, was occupied with a 
poetical paraphrase of the Fddkhdh^ 
nimali. ^ ' 

j 
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If I call thee^ o hmg of Id dm ‘ one 
mithout equals it is lmt ?dght, 

I require neither jyv^of nor verse for 
this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of God, and like 
dai/Uffht i 

It is clear that no ore has two shadows, 
^ Tins is a strong apotheosis,, arul 
reminds one of similar expressions used 
by the poets of imperial Rome. 

^ Kings receivo a light immediately 
from God; vide p. Ill. of Abulfazl’s 
Preface. 












No friend has ever come from the Unseen world; from tbo caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the hell from which tlxe seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers/ 


In polite society they are silent; in secret conversation they are 
screened from the public view, 

"When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raiso dnst, for 
there they are all svirmah sellers.® 


Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear 
wine without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for they 
are people who have tluwn lire on the book.® 


O Faizi, go a few^ steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, and 
place thy furniture before the door/ 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it two 
hundred locks of eyelashes. 


O haiziV the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefnlly* 
A j)air of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart,® and put it on thine eyo. 


A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinthbed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for tiie lord of -speech. 

I sit upon this throue as the Sulaimdn of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds/ 


OXover, whose desolate heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
, not leave thy body, as long as the heart remains ! 


^ MuJirahdf of mvliTah, according 
to the Bakar i Ajara, the raetal ball 
which was dropped, at the end of every 
hour, into a large metal cup made of 
haft josh (a mixture of seven metals), 
to indicate the time. The metal cups 
are said to have been in use at the courts 
of the fincient kings of Persia. 

^ Lovers are silent in polite eociety, 
Siirmah is the well known preparation 
*of lead or antimony, which is applied to 
eyes to give them luatre. 


® The disciples of Akbar’s divine 
faith have burnt the Qoran. They are 
different from the *ulaintt and Jkizald, 
the learned of the age. 

® Things are placed before the door 
immediately before the inmates travel 
away. Faizi wishes to leave the house 
of bia old nature. 

® For thy heart is pure and trans¬ 
parent. 

• Solomon understood the language of 
the birds. 











A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlossness till it is 


0 Faki, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close your lip; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy oye. 


What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow to the ocean with a handful of dust. 

l am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed who throAVS 
iiimself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dreg’; I‘am hell, paradise, and 
purgatory. , 

Any thing more wonderhil than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 


. Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from oui' 
hands. . 

‘ Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs long 
before I and thou were made. 

2. Khwa'jah Husain Sana'B of Mashhad.*^ 

Ho held the office of a magistrate'" and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ Kmhkik, pr. killed, is prepared 
quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. 
The lover must die before he can find 
rest. 

^ The author of the Aiashkadak i 
A*zai* says that Khwajak Husain was 
the son^of Tniiyat Mirza, and was in the 
service of Sultan Tbrabim Mir;j:a Oafawi. 
Bat in his own Diwin he is said to 
describo hinmlf as the son of (Ihiasud- 
din Muhammad of Mashhad^ and the 
OjUiJ of the Atashkadah is a bad read¬ 
ing for 

Eegardinghis poems the same author 
says, either no one understands the 
meaning of his verses, or his versos have 
no meaning**-—a critical remade which 
Abulfazf 8 extracts confirm, Neither does 
Badaoni (III, 208) think intmh of ht» 
verses, though he does not deny him 
poetical genius* The again prais- 

m his poems. The Mir-dinl A'lam says 
that" he was in the service of IbrhMm 


Mirza, son of Shah Tahinasp. On tho 
accession of Shdh isrni*il II, xSan4f 
presented an ode, but Ismafl was offended, 
as the poem did not mention his name, 
and accused the poet of having originally 
written it in honor of Ihrdhim Mlrza. 
Sanaf fled to Hiudiistdn, and w^ well 
received at court. He die^d at L4hor in 
ATiv 1000. His Diwfin, Sikandarnfimah, 
and Sdqinamah are well known.* Spi'eu- 
ger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that 
he died in 996. The Madsir i Udhimi 
states that his bones were taken to 
Mashhad by his relation Mirzd Bfiqb, 
fion of Mir *Arahshah. It was men¬ 
tioned on p. 649, ncto 6, that .Faiv*i 
looked upon him as his teacher. 

® My text has arhdhi. Arhdh is tho 
plural of rahh, and is used in Persian a« 
a singular in tlie sense of kaldntar, or 
ruhsqftd, the head nrtan of a place, . 
Germ. Amtmann ; hence arbdM, che 
oifiqe of a magistrate. 









L Mj speech is the morning of sincere men; my tongue is the 
iword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear fi*om my words that the RvJmlq-uds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition]*' 

S. It is sufEcient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I haye slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the h 3 ,st ray of the 
sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and eocjtietry, many fine things ai'e 
to be seen, (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye as something known to him.** 

3. If, for example, thou sittest behind a looking glass, a person 
standing before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.® 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according to 
an agreement made with thee [O miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of tho beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 

2. I exposed tlio prey of my heart to dentli, but the htinteraan has 
giten me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away."* 

3. II lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.‘ 


* JRuhulqitda^ pr. the spirit of holiness. 
Mar^aWy the Virgin Maiy. 

o __ * ^ . 1-. 1 ^ 


® Ho strange is the boy whom I love. 
® This verse is unintelligible to me. 


Uhe huntsman has given me quarter on. 
account of the leanness, arising from iny 
moulting.’ 


^ Or we may read kurezam instead 
of girixam^ when the moaning would be, 


* There y re four verses after this in 
my text edition, which are unintelligible 
to me. 











0 sober friends, now k tte time to teai‘ tbe collar j but who will t aise 
mjr hand to my collar 


The messenger Desire comes again running, saying^ 


It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those, (cmel) 
words, which the ^ b (boy) took from his heart and ^P 3 it‘upon his 

tongue. ■ ' ' ' ■■ 


When my foot takes me to the Ka’hah, expect to find me in an idol , 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 


1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atoi^ of tho .. 

love grief which Saiaaf 8 dust scatters to the winds. , 

2. Like the sun of the heaveD: thou li vest for all ages j every eye knows 

thee as well as it know'S what sleep is. •' ' 

‘ 3. Huzni- of Ispaha n, 

He was an enquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy ahd 
gooflheaz’ted ; frienchiness was stamped upon his fOrehoad/ 

1. I search my heart all-round to look for a quiet'place’—and, 
gracious God! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires; 

2. ZalikM stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in hci" grief that 
it reminded hex of the prison in which a certain ornament of society [Yusuf} 
dwelled. . 

3. lam in despair on thy account, and yet what shall Ido with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


Gabriers wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love j this 
message (love) does-not travel as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman/ 


* The poet has no strength left in him 
to raise bis hand to his collar. Vide p. 
660, note 1. 

^ The remaining hemistich is unclear. 

* The 'pabaqdt calls him Mir IIuKnf, 
and says he left Persia with the intention 
to pay bis respects at court, but died on 
hia to India. His verses are pretty. 
The Atashkadah (p. 101, of thC Calcutta 


edition) says he was boi* *n in ^Tiindbiid, and . 
was a merchant. The Haft Iqlim says 
he was pupil of Qttsiin i Ka;hi, (the 
next poet). , 

Ay(iz was a slave of Mahmud of 
Gbaznf, arid is proverbial in the East for 
faithfulness. There are several Masnawis 
entitled Mahmud 0 Ay6z.. 












1 , 1. Last nigkt my.moist eye caught fire fi-oni the wfumth of my heart; 

^ the lamp of any heart was burning until morning, to shew you the way 

-2» Tiio pQW 0 r of thy bofJiity bocanio porfootly known to in©, wbon its 
; fir© fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

;; 0 Huzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity: thou hast become a lover, 

■ and yet expeotest faithfulness from the beloved. 


Don’t cast loving: eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, -which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life'Consumiug sun [of thy beauty]. 

Alas! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but Huzni, what is smoke like 


I hear, IrTuziii, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off; what dost thou know of the vilue of such a 
captivity! 


To-day, like ©very other day, the simple minded Huzni was content 
with thy fake promises, and had to go. 


4. Qa'sim i Ka'hi'. * 

He is known as Miyan Hali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences, and lived c^uiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 


* KdM, ‘grassy,* is his takhalhig, 
Bad^rd (III, 172) says that his verses 
are crude and the ideas stolen from 
others; but yot his poems are not 
without merit. He was well read in the 
exegesis of the Q.oi'an, in astronomy, 
mysticism, and the sciences which go 
by the name of kaldm; be wrote on 
music, aud was clever in icirikhs and 
riddles. He had visited aevernl Shaikhs 
of renown, among them the great poet 
tldmi (died 899, A. H.). But ho -was a 
free- thinker, and was fond of the company 
of wandering faqirs, prostitnt-es, and 
sodomites. “He also .loved dogs, a 
habit which be may have contracted 
irom Faizi.’* ICahi wrote a Hasnawi, 
entitled guhafshdn^ a reply, or jmpdb, 
to the Bostan, and completed a dmdtt. 
An ode of his is mentioned in praise of 
Humayun and the Astrolabe. 


He is said to have died at tha 
advanced age of 120 years. 

The A'taskkadali i A'mr (Calcutta 
edition, p. 250) calls him ‘ Mirza Abul 
Qasim of Kabul/ and says that he was 
born in Tarkistan and‘brought up in. 
Kabul. One of his ancestors paid his 
respects to Timur, accompanied the army 
of that conqueror, and settled at last in 
Turkistfin. Kahi was well received by 
Hum4yun. 

The ' same work calls him a Gtdi- 
stdnah Sa^^id — a term not known to me. 
Hence, instead of ‘ Mirza,* we should read 
‘Mir.' 

The Haft Iqlim has a lengthy note 
on ^ Auun of Bai (p. 512) says 
that Kahfs name is Sayyid jN’ajmiiddtn 
Muhammad, his hung ah being Abul 
Qasim. ^When fifteen years old, he 
visited Jami, aud atlerwards Hllshimi 











in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from hia 
own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples, and often foretold future'events. 


A low minded man must he he who can lift up Lis hand in prayer to 
God’s tlu’one for terrestrial goods. ' 


If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than tlaat of Khizr/ 


Whoiover thou goost^ I follow thee like a shadow; perhaps, in coui’se 
of time, thou wilt by degi'ees east a kind glance at me,® 


1 . When I saw oven elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the 

coin of my life on the road of the elephant. 

2. Wherever I go, I throw like the elephant dust on my head, unless 
I see my guide above my head, 

8. The elephant taming king is Jaiauddm Muhammad Akhar, he who 

bestows golden elephants Upon hia poets, 


of Kiman, who was calked Sbah Jahaa- 
ghv He went over Bhftkkar to Hindu¬ 
stan. Whatever he did, appeared awk-’* 
ward to others. Though well read, 
he was a pugilist, /lud would not mind 
to fight or even twenty at a time, and 
yet he victorious, Ho one e^oelled him in 
muuing. He followed no creed or 
doctrine, hat did as the Kliw^ialis do, 
whose formula is ' Jmh dar dam, nazar 
hciT ^adafyif hAalwat dctv ctufuTYLciu, 
Six^iiT d(XT wcitaUf * JBe careful in your 
speech; look where you set the ioot; 
Withdraw from society ; travel when you 
are at home/ He was liberal to a fault, 
and squandered what he got. For an 
Akhar, in every verse of 
which the word /«?, or elephant, was to 
occur,—Ahultazl has given three verses 
ot It—Akhar gave him one lac of tankahs, 
and gave ^ ovder'i that he should get a 
present of one thousand rupees as often 
m he should come to court. He did not 
like this, and never went to court again. 
He lived long at Ban^ras, as he was 
fond of Bahadur Shah (Ho. 22 , p. 328) 


Subsequently, he lived at Agrah, where 
lie died. His grave was near the gate^ 
my M. 0 . calls it b He died 

Habi' II, 988, Faizi's tarikh 
(Rub^ i metre) 


j ^JL» 

5jWf jyj jf 


gives 2nd Rabi IT, 978, unless we read 
for Mauidua Qasiin of 

Bukhard, a pupil of Kahi, eipressed 
the tarikh by the words 

Mulld Qdsiin i Haln died,^ which gives 
988. Vide also Iqhdlnihnali % tTahciit- 
giri, p. 5 \ and above p. 2^>9. 

AbulfazL calls him Uiydn Kdli. 
Miyankdl {videiy, 645) is the name of the 
hills between Samarqaiid and Bukhara. 

^ Khkr (p. 556, note 1 ) is the ' Wan¬ 
dering Jew’ of the East. . 

® A verso often quoted to this day in 
India, 















1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
‘heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cheriBh a thought of which thoir oughtost to be ashamed, 
.’ never utter a word, for which thou wouldst have to ask God^s pardon ! 

M:' ; , . ' 

5. Ghajsa^ii'of Mashhad.^ 

He was unrivalled in depth of imderstaiiding and sweetness of 
language, and wuis well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the 


I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared- 
night had not yet passed away—I fell again asleep,^ 


-the awful 


Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 


Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, take 
care not to blame any one; for this is blameworthy. 


1, 0 Ghaz^li, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to bo good, 
tliough they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a lookingrglass 
before 3uy face. 


‘ Badaoni (III, 170) says tbatGIiazali 
fled from Tran to the Dakhiu, because 
people wished to kill him for liis heretical 
opinions. He was called hy Khan 
Zam^u (No. 13, p. 319) to Jauiipur, 
where he lived for a long time, ifc 
afterwards went to court, and was much 
liked by Akhar, who corrferred upon him 
the , title of Malihufkshioai'd (p. »548, 
note 3). Ho accompanied the emperor 
in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly 
ou tlje 27th Kajab, 980. At Akbar’s 
orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near 
Ahrnadahad. Faizi’s clever tarikh on 
his death is ^ * the year 

980.’ At his death, he left a fortune of 
20 lacs of rupees. 

The 3Iir^cit ul 'A'lam mentions two 
books written by him, entitled Asrdr i 
MaHum and Rmhahal id haydt^ to 
which the Haft Iqlm adds a tliird, the 
Mir^dt ul Kdindt. Badaoni and the 
Mir-dl estimate his verses at 40 to> 
60000; the Haft Iqlim, at 70000; the 


Tabaqdt Akharbat 100000. The 
kada/i i A'zur (p. 12^0 he 

wrote sixteen books containing 40000 
verses, and that he fled fr’om Persia 
during the reiga of Tahmasp i 9^1hwi. 
Vide %renger*s Catalogue, pp. 61, 411, 
where particulars will be found regarding 
Ghazali s woik’s, Sprenger calls him 
Gkazzdli, an unusual form, even if the 
metre of some of his ghazals should 
prove the double z, 

Badaoni relates a story that Khan 
Zam^n sent him one thousand rupees to 
the Dak’hin with a couplet, for which 
vide Rad. Ill, 170, where iho, sar i 
refers to the ^ in Ghazalfs name, 

because^ stands for 1000. 

The Haft Iqlxm mentions another 
Ghazali. 

* This is to be understood in a my stic 
sense. Baddonl (III, 171) saj^ that he 
had not found thi!) verse in’Gbazali’s 
Diwaa. 











1 . In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no msdom, no genealo¬ 
gical tree is required. 

2, For sucii a thing as love is a man must possess sometliiiig peculiar: 
tlie sweetkeart is jealous,—must possess decorum* 


1. The king says, My cask is my treasure,’^ The pdfi says, My 
tattered garment is my woollen studV* 

2. The lover says,/* My grief is my old friend/’ I and my heart alone 
finow what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka’bah, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka’bah is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayGst chink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ’UrfFof ShFra'z/ 

The forehead of his diction ehinoa with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration lea him to vanity, and made him speak 


* Tlie Madsir i Rahimi (MS,, As. Soc,, 
Bengal, p, 537) says that Urh's name 
wasKhwaj ahSayy idi uhaniinad. 

Tlie tahhallug ‘llrfi‘’*ha8 a reference to 
the occupation of his father, who^ as 
Darogah to the M.'igi8fcrate of Shiraz 
had to look after MarY and 'Urfi 
matters. He went by sea to the 
Dak’hin, where, according to the Haft 
Iqlim, his talent was hog recognized; 
he therefore wont to FathpVii’ Slkri, 
where Haldm Ahul Fath of Gilan 
(No, 112, p. 424) took an interest in 
him. When the Hakim died, ’Urft 
became an attendant on 'Abdurrahini 
Kb4nKh4nd.n, and was also iutrodiiced 
at court. He died at Labor, in Shawwal 
099, A. IL, according to the Haft Iqlim 
and several MSS. of the Tabaqdt, of 
dysentry {is-hdl). He bequeathed his 
papei*s to his patron, in all about 14000 
verses, which at the KhilnKh an fin's 
order were ai^anged by Siraj4of Isfahan. 
He was at his death only tliirty-six 
years old. The body wa.s nearly thirty 
years later taken away by the poet pabir 
of Icfahaii and buried in holy ground 
at Najaf (jS'a7*X:4M,sA), His early death, 
in accord?ince with an idea still current 
in the East, was ascribed to the abuse ho 
had heaped on the ancients; hence also 
the tdrikh of his death— 
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’Urfj, thou didst die young.' The 
first edition of his poetical works con¬ 
tained 26 Qa<?idahs, 270 Ghazals, 700 
Qat ahs and Ruha'is ; mde also Sprenger's 
Catalogue, p. 629, 

The TazkiraK by ’All Quli Khan i 
B^ghistani calls ’ITrfi JamdluMin^ and 
says that he was much liked by Prince 
Salim, towards whom ’UrL’s attachment 
was of a criminal nature, and that he had 
been poisoned by people that envied hiin. 

'Urfi was a man of high talent; but he 
was disliked for his vanity. Badaoni says 
(III, 285), ** His poems sell in all bazars, 
unlike those of Eaizi, who spent the 
revenue of his jagir in getting copies 
made of his verses ; but yet no one had 
a copy of them, unless it was a present 
made by FaizI/’ Hakim Haziq (p. 474) 
preferred ’Urfi’s ghazala to his odes- 
fiis Masnawi, Jfayma’ W Mkdr\ is 
often wrongly called Mafna 'ul Aflidr. 

One day, *Urfi called on Faizi, wdrom 
ho found surrounded by his dogs, and 
asked him to tell him tlic names of *'the 
well-bred children of his family," Faizi 
replied, ** Their names are 'vrfi' 
well-known). (God bless us), 

rejoined 'Urfi, to the intense disgust of 
Faizi whose fathers name was Mubirak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on 








liglitly of tile older elasBici^. The biKi oi: iiis merits withorod before it 

coirld devolopitfielf. 


Oliiig to the hem of a heart wliich saddens at the piaiotive Toioe of 
the nightingale for that heart knows something. 


If some one cast a dotibt on the j^ofliness of the cypress, I melt away 
^rom envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention of it 
creates emj- 


He who is intimate with the morning 23ephyr, knows that the scent of 
the Jaamin remains notwithstanding- the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a Jiealing balm; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow' of Cv blooming rose. 


1. It IS incannhent on me, when in society, to talk low; foi' the 
6fm.siblo poopio in socioty are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Bemain wit hin the boundary of thy ignoraneej unloBE you be a 
Plato ; allititerme‘Hate poBition ia mirage and. raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing oi' love are sSilent: their song is 
too fine., and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble; if I am calm, 
the Of an’e centre is at the ^Iioro. 


There is some hope tliat people will pardon the strange ways of ’Drfi 
for the homeliuesa of his well known poems. 


bio one has yet oomo into the world that can bear the grief of loro j 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned palo. 


the au thority of the Tazkirah Hameshah- 
Ihiln^r tlmt TTriTs uanio was Khw^j.ah 
paif 1 ^ niistake for !S(ty')jidL 

The AtTjsbkadah also gives the ualxi^ 
only half coiTcctly, Sayyid Muharamad. 
Taprs Tioto (/oc. cit., p. 37) is wrong in 
the dates. 


There exist several lithographs of 
T'rfVs Odes. The Calcutta printed edi¬ 
tion of 1254, A.IL^ c«)n tains a (k)mijien- 
tary by Ahmnd ihn i 'A.bdu.n‘ahtm 
(author of the Arabic .l>ictio,tiary Muu- 
tahal Arab) of f'aljpur. 


















0 ’TJrfi, live with good and wicked men in suoh a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam. water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishest to see thy faults >olearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thee. 

’TJrfi has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, 'which ho 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pin© for the arrival of young spring shews narrowness of mind in 
me; for there are hundreds of pleasui'es on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden, 

My heart is sinking as the colour on Zalikha’s choek when she saw 
herself alone; and my grief haa become the talk of the mai'ket like the 
suspicion cast on Tilsuf. 

1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaikh and Brahman shall be scrutixuzed, 

2, Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 

1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and eoiuetimos full 
of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like a 
bundio of grass which o thers carry off on their shoulders. 

1. O ’TJrfi, fbr what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for tho few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas I thou losest even that which thou leavest behind as something 
once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee y but hast 
thou taken it with thee ? 

7. Maili' of Hara^. 

His name was Mirz^ Qiili*'' He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 


in the society of gay people. 





’ ‘ The mentions 979, and Taqi 

983, as the year in which Maill cauic lo 

j India. (Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). 

1 The AUuMadali any a, he was bro ught 











Since 1 Jiave become famous tbrougli thy love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am a&aid lest my going to any one might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive j for thou art accustomed to 
commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure fz-om seeing thee, that fate—God 
forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a 6iend npi’a stranger to me; what name is 
man to give to such a relation. ? 


T,hou knOwe^t that love to thee does not pass away with the lives of 
thy lovei’S; for thoupassest by the tombs of those whom thy love slow, 
and, yet thou behavest coquettishly. • 


When thou biddeet me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carefulness people tie a string round the foot of a bird, even if it were so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand! 0 enemy, let me have him [the lovely hoy] 
hut for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore him to thee. 


r T. ! ’ J I ^™ld be patient, and did not go to him 

[the boy]; r had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment to 
me, “ This is the punishment of him who,puts confidence in his patience.” 


1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thge for anything; for every one 
of them has tiom a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2. But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars; 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattory. 

8* Ja’far Beg of Qazwi'n, 

He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very woU tbe events of past ages. As accountant he is unrivalled. 


Up ill Mashhad. Accorduig to Dagjih 
stiini, bo belonged to the Jaldir clan, lived 
imfler Talimasp, and wa.«in the service of 
Sultai) Ibrahim Mirxa, after whose death 
he went tO India. The TahaqcH i AJeUri 
says that he was in the service of 
Nanrang Khan (pp. 334, and 


Bad^rd add^ that his patron for some 
' suspicioa'Ordped him to bo poisoned. Ho 
was ia JVIalwa when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; 
the author of the says that 

he was one of his favorite poets. 













From lias fenoTplodge of Immaii nature lie leans to mirth and is fond of 
jokes. He was so fortunate as to obtain the title of A^af Khan, and was 
admitted as a disciple of his Majesty/ 


I am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden any heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden^ and no one can close the door in the face of the 
wind. 


■When the town could not contain, the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 


I am prepared for another interview to-night; for I have patched up 
my torn, torn heart. 


It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is my enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 


I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange* 


Ho came and made me confused ; but lie did not remain long enough 
forme to introduce my heart to consolation. 


As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge; for the 
pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. ^ 


1. Dost thou shew me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

2, Ja’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 


1. Whoever has been in thy company is for a night, is the eompaniou 
of my sad fate. 

2. tJa^far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficiiit, 
that be can no more rise to his feet^ 


* His biography was given above on 
p. 411, No. i)B. Vtde also It^dlnwmuli 
i Jahdngirh 6; Dahistdn^ p. 387. 
Jim talchulh4 was JaTar, as may bo seen 
from Abulfazls extracts. 


The Masnawi by JaTiir mentioned by 
Spreiiger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong 
to Mirza ZainuKAbidin, regarding whom 
vide abovo p. 412, and Sprcnger, loi\ 
p. 120, where for 1212 read 1021, A, H. 

















riie Hi'jriimg' 55epliyr, I think, wafts to me th6 scent of a certain 
sweetheart, heeanso Jacob Jkeope hi& closed eye turni^xli towards a caravan.* 


A new rose must have opened out in the garden j for last night the 

nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

8. Khwa^ah Husain of Marw.^ \ 

He possess^^ many exceUont qualities, and sold his enoomiums at a 
]iig4 price. He liyed at the Court of Hiimaydn, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 

1. The realms of Speech are in my possession, the baiiker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl stiings. 

2; Creation^s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Haya'ti^ of Gila'n.® 

^ A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house; corroctuees and 
equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in hi^i united; 

he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 

^ 1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself; repentance follows every 

word which gladdens no heart. 

2> You do not require the swift wing of a bird j but since fortune is 
ao, borrow the foot of the ant and 


* Jacob hadhocome blind from weeping 
over the loss of Josepb. One day he 
•amelled the scent of Joseph's coat, wliicli 
a messenger was bringing from Egypt. 
When the coat was applied to his eyes, 
h.^^recovered his eight. 

• ^ JOiwajah Hnsain was a pupil of 
Maulan/i l^amuddin Ibrahim and the 
xonowned Ibn Hajarof Makkah (Ilaf^ 
Abulfazl's renaark that he sold 
liis encomiums at a high pidce seems to 
refer to Husain's Odes on the birth of 
Jahdngir and Piinco MurM, given in full 
by IMiioTu {li, pp, 120,1321)Jfor which 
the IChwajah got two Lies of tankahs. 
The odej are peculiar, as each bomistioh 
.X3 a chronogram. 

« The i says that MuM 

Hayati was born at Kaslit in G fldn, and 
belonged to the 


I'. ”6. 


common people, of the place. To better 
his ckcumstances, he went to Iadia,; Was 
introduced by Hakim Abul Fath i Oilani 
(iSTo. ,112, p. 42't) at Court, got a jagir, 
and was liked by Akbar. He joined the 
lOAnKhanan in the liakInn wars and 
remained in his service, liviiig ehielly at 
Burhhnpur, where he built a villa and a 
mosque, which, according to the Mir<U 
til Alam^ was called .Masjid i JhtuUd 
ITa^dii, He was still alive in 1024, 
when the Mhdsir i Jiahimi was com¬ 
posed. 

The Tabaqdt and Bad^oni praise his 
poenas, and that he belonged to the 
Q.hl i ydranidaTdmcindiiny L e., he was a 
man of feeling and sympathy. 8prenger> 
(Catalogue, p. 5B) translates this, ** He 
was a friend of Dardmand.*' 







A love sick man is so entangled in liia grief, that even the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 

Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been way-laid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your lips 
closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have 'seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

g. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies ; in 
h'iendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes mo delay over everything, even if it were a scent in 

the house, or a colour in the bazar. , 

2. Thou knowest what people call mo—-* mad from shame, and dejected 
from baseness.’ 


Sinee everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has^ 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


L I suffer thy cruelties and die; perhaps 1 thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with theo^ unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.^ 


This turf azid this field have a tinge ^ess; insanity and drunlbm - 
nes8 have to*day a good omen. ^ 

... 

1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection: he sound in mind, or else, completely mad. 

^ Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 














' \ 1. I am neitlicjr as HgL as tlio Pleiades, nor as km as the abySsj 1 

neitlier clierisK tlie old grief, nor do I possess, a new thought. 

2, If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet fcliia excellence left, 
I am the moth and am pledged to the dame/ 


1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of the 

day of my fate. ^ 

2. Perhaps ,! may go a step back to myself; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikobi'of Ispaha'n, 

He pd^^sesses taste and writes well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences; and the purity of his nature led him to philoso¬ 
phical independence.^ 

I have lived tlirougli nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive; 1 had 
no idea of the tonaciousness of my life. 


Grief, not mirth, is my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


The love of the moth for the candle 
seems to he a very ancient idea. Psalm 
xxXix, . 11, Thou rebukest man and 
canniest his delight to vanish as the moth 
tauishes, in its delight, w. the fire, 
where the word Khajkod seemis to have 
been pmposely chosen to allude to the love 
of the moth. The passage in Sa'df s preface 
to the 0ullstau 






* The lovers are killed by the ' 'o®, 

no voice rises from the killed ones’d-is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

^ The Madnr i JRahtm{ says that 
Miilia Shikebi was the son df Zahirnddm 
’Abdullah Imaim of Isfahan. He studied 
under Amir Taqiuddin JVIuhammatl of 
Shiraz, but left when young his native 
town ^for Havafc, and became acquainted 
with the poets San at, Maili, and Wali 
Basht Bayazi. When he was well known 
as a poet, he returned for a short time to 


Shiraz, after which he went to India, and 
became the constant attendant of the 
KhdnKhantth. 

The Mir-di ul *Alam says that later 
he fell out with his patron, and went 
from the Dak’Jbin to Agrah, whore Mah4^ 
bat IChiin introduced him at court. He 
asked for permission to return to Irfo ; 
but Jahangir would not. lot him go, and 
appointed him Cadr of Dihli. He died 
there at the age of sixty-seven in 102fi, the 
iJdnM.of his death being 

Another ChTonogram gives 

only 1023. For his Saqintoah, ’Abdur- 
rahim gave him 18000, or, according to 
tho Jilctfi Ig^Um AOOOO Hupees as a present. 
He wrote several other.poems in praise of 
his patron, ^The Maaair ul-Umar.4 mentions 
a Masiiawi on the conquest of Tliat’imh 
(A. H. 999-1000), for ^hich J 4n1 Beg and 
^Abdun'ahim gave' him one thousand 
Ashraffs^ I do not know whether this 
Masnawi is the same as the Masnawi 
-written by Shikebi iu the Khusrau Shirin 
metre. 











.■i-i/ZV '’On ;iic;c6TOt of tlie 
:.>^cx^ thy feast. -' I i^as fAp^j 
raiid atay^^sd . smny. , ,, ,V,■ '■; O, 


0;.watAer 
tj bad' 


O Gbd^ bestow ViptSn ray wares a. ;raark$t'the ' unseen; world I I 
.0onld sail ray heart for a siaglo intor^lew; Touchsafe a hayer ! ' ., 


Thon art warm with ray lore ; and in order to keep off had dihens, T-sit 
over the fire, and barn rayseli* as wiidrae.^ . .; \ • 


I uprooted ray heart from my bein^, but the burden of my heart did;’not V’', 
ioaVO my being. I severed lay head from ray body, but my shotd.der$^;;> 
did not leave my collar, . 


1* To-day, when the cup of union with thoo is full to tho brim, I eed 
Negie(3t sharpen the sword, in order to MU me. 

2. Tliou (lost not dwell in my heart and hast girded thy loins with 
hati-od towai’ds me,—ruin upon the house which raises enmdes I 


1. Tho pLiintivo song of my bird [heart] tiiviis the cage to a rofiej^ed,^; 
tba sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosobed, 

2, When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love j ehrawj 
when gCfing T|p in flaiuea, tons to a rosobed. 


,^ppy are we if wo com© to tboo, through thoe > like blind men 
wo tliee, through tlieo. 

2. Increhsi^ thy cruelties till the tenaciousness of my life ta*^es revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on tlioe. 


* Sipandu People even iHMv-a-tlajJij put 
iUj weeds oi vvild ruooo heated iron pljaes. 


.'iaid to drive away evil spirits. 














His real aarne i» ^ialr-QuI^ is a itmxL pi n happy h^art ami d£ pi^, 
ioaiiners ; lie ia'brave and emcero.' '’ ^ /;: ' ,' ’ 


f.rfH; 


.:^ In jse<^feing after ilieta, a canditipn is put upon us miserable lovers, tk. 
that oui' feet remain unacquainted with tlio hems of otir, garments.^ 


It is possible to travel along'tMs road, eVon when one plightii|n|: only ' 
HaAes. "We blind lorera are looking for the ray of thy lamp. ^ 


If T remain restless even after iny death, it is no. wonder ; for toil 
tmclergone during the day makes the sleep of the night rtstlesC 


1. How can the. thorght of thy love end with my death ? for' lovo- m 
not like, w ine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

.: 2. The lover would not snaieh his life tVom the hand of death, 
though, he could. Why ^iliould the owner of the harvest tako the grain from 
1010 ant 


L The rosebed of time does not, contain a songster Hko me, and yet 
H i« from the comer of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order Hatisfactorii}" to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work : but with all my mastership I have not been able to draw eiik Irom 
reeds. 


Tlie nature of love resembles that of the magnet; for love first 
attracts the ehaft, in order to wound the heart when it wdslies to get rid of 
the point, * 


^ The i Erilimi savs that Yol 

Qv,h H'g belinigtxl to the distinguished 
dan of tile Shumlii. Turk»uan«. He was 
u good Boldier. and served as librarian to . 

Qtiii Khan SIkiuiIu. tlie Persian j 
govet^iior of llarat. 'where he nuide the 
aecpimtance <>1'bhikf ln and Mah wi. He I 
wrute at first under tlie Jalri ; 

hut the Persian prince Bnltan Tbrahiin ^ 
Mf y/ii ,^rve hinii the name of A nisi, under 
wliich he is known in literature. When 
Hm at W'ls corquered by ’Abun lint. Kimn, 
king^ of Tnrkisfan and ‘Mawar/i-lnahr, 
Aij/> 4 was captured by an Uzbak soldier 
a>.i(l <an'ied <>fl' to Mawara-hiahr. Ho 
iheti \vfciit to India, and entered the 
service of IVJ irza 'Abdnrrahkii Khan- 


Khatian, who mado him his Mir ’Arz, and 
later ids Mir Bakh^hf. Ho distinguished 
himself hy his intrepidity in the war with 
Suhaii i Habshj (p. 3;;i5), His niiiiLary 
duties allowed him little leisure for poetry. 
He died at Bujbanpur .in 1014, There 
exists a iMamawi by him in tbe Khusrau- 
bin: i'o metre, also a i)iwan, and several 
Q{Wi'dah.s in praise of the Khan KhafiAn. 

Ihe Calcutta edition of the 
kadah i Azur (p, 19) calls him wrongly 
Ali Quli ^Beg, and l^.s Harat jaitvon ’Alt 
Ifaqi K ban, after whose death he is said 
to have gone to. India* ; ■ ’ 

* 1, e,, onr garments are always tucketi 
up (Arab, tiishmir), os Oneritals do’ when 
walking quickly, A lover liuds no rest. 












May God preserve aU laeii from for 

my sufferings keep tlie rose frorpL smiling and the niglitiiig‘aie from 


Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the * buyer is, 
ftiid what the price is. 


IP . ^ 

Anisi drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ^ 
it seems ns if, at the banq^uet of lovers grief, the red wine rises from the 
bottom of the goblet 


1, 1 atfi intoxicated with love, do not bring me wine j throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water, 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do, 
not answer me. 


1. I went away, in order to 'walk a few steps on the path of dostruotion, 
and to tear a few ties that bind me to existence. 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and wdll pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1, Q heart, beware ! 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it b©: the hand 
of asking ought to bo within the sleeve.^ 

2, 0 that I could but once catch a certain object I the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Nazi'rf of !Ni'8ha'pu''r.® 

He |)€>j^6sses poetical talon r, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. .Oatwardly he is a good'man j but he also devises pL-ius for 
the architecture of the heart. 


^ ^ Tlie heart should not ask, but pa¬ 
tiently lore. 

^ Muhammad Husain Hazirl of Njsha* 
piir leh his aoiue for Kashdn, where ho 
engaged in poctica' conttjata Vmushaarak) 
wiih several poets, as Faliini, Hatini, &c. 
He tho?,i went to India, wbi-rc be tbund 
patrup in Mirza ’Abdurrahim Khdu- 

Kininan. In 1012, be went to Makkuh 

on a pilgrimage, after which he is said to 
have become very pious. On hi» return 


to India, he lived at Ahmadabadin Guj mt, 
where, he died in 1U22. The Taiuk 
(p. fU) says I [Jahangir] had called 
Jvazhi of iSfishapilr to court. ~ He is well 
knovvn for his poems and poetical g*ei 2 iu«, 
and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where he 
IS inercluiut. He now came and presented 
me with an encomium in imitation of a 
Q.i 9 idab by Aawrtri. I gave him one 
thousand Kupees, ahorse, and a dress of 
honor.'* The Maadr i Bakimi $ays 














Ewry jjiaoe, wlieth.3r nice or not, appears ploasant to me: I either 
rejoice in my swoetLottrt, and grieve lor him. 


If thou destroyost the waro of my heart, thy loss is for once; whilst to 
me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou w-ilt not put my cage below the rose tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hoars my plaint. 


It is from kindness that lie [the beautiful boy] favours me, net from 

love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service 
and what am I worth ? I must have become a Brahman, so often, have I put 
on the badge (the thread). 

Thy blood is worth nothing, Naziri, be silent I Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss tc,. mysolf, and am 
jet tho ornament of the bazar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him, consists in depriving 
his hc;u t of all sympathy; a.nd the peculiar conaeg^ueneo of my reminding 
hini of mj love U that he Ibrgets it 


that Naz'iri was a shilfxil goldsmith; ^ 
and that he died, after having s-ccti hiB 
pair oil in Agrali , in 102% at Abmad6.l)?id, 
where he ibs burb'd in a mosque which 
he had built near hi.s house. According to 
the Mir ‘dt id he gave what he 

had to hie t-Viends and tdve poor. How 
esteenuid ho was as a poet may be seen from 
a couplet liy tlie great Persian poet 
Caib, quoted by Djighistanf— 

O what dost thoiv thinkOa/mt 
ilimt hccome like 'NaziH ? 

'lirficvm does hot apj^roach Nauri 
m genius. 


Ij 


, 4 ^ 


riie TArikh of Naziri’s death lies in 
the hemistich * A% dung a. raft 
ulixjam, d/i .y * the Hasson of .Persia has 
gone from t.liLs world, alas !’—in allusion 
to the lamcus Arabiun poet .ilaHsam This 
give^ 1022 ^ A., B. i the other tdrikh^ 
given I)j Daghlstaiii, i dAirali i 

kufi' astf ^ where , ia the centre of 
the circle of conviviality/ only gives 
1021, unless we eoi.int /;lie hanimh nr 
as oney which is oocasioualiy dono 

in tdrikhs,^ Daglusiaui also mentions 
a poet Bawadi of Gidrat, a pioyis man, 
who was in /Na/irffi Mervice. On the 
d alh of his nia.slor, he guarded his tomb, 
and died iu A. H. lOdl. 
















Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar, and think of chasing him, not of watching him* 


1. Eronx eai'‘eleftfenes3 of thought I transformed a heart, by the imrity 
of which tha Kabbah swore, into a Firing! church* 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses bo inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel,on such a road, 

3* The ship of love alone is a true resting place ; step out of it, 8-nd 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters, 

4. Tell me which song ma,kes the greatest impression on thy heart, so 
that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

14. Dai'wi^sh Bahra'm»* 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to thet Bay^t tribe* The prophet 
Khim’ appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. He renounced the 
world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foundation of austerity, to see what would cotno 
of it; I liavo been sitting in the bazar of ignominy [love], to see what would 
come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see wdiat will cbihe of it. 

3. People have sometimes coxmted me among the pious, sometimes 
among the licentious; whatever they call me I am, to see what will come 
of it. 

16. Sairafi' [SarfP] of Kaahmfr.” 

His name is Shaikh Yah^ub. Ho is well acquainted with edl branches' 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn ’Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus beconxe acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaikh Husain 
of Khwarazm, and received fi'om him permission to guide others. 


^ Balu'dra’s taMallu^ is Saqqd, L e. 
water-oarrior. This oceupatiou is often 
chosen by those who arc favored with a 
sight of the Prophet Khizr (Blias). 
Bhizr generally appears as an old man 
dres.sed in green (in allusion to the mean- 
illg of the name in Arabic or to his 
funotioris as spring deity). 

The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe 
scattered over Azarbaijan, Erivan, Tah- 
rdn. Ears, and Nishapdr. 

Bahrdm is worshipped as a saint. His 
mausoleum is in Bardwan near Calcutta, 


Regarding the poet himself and the 
legends connected with himy vide uiy 
* Arabic and Persian Inscriptions/ Jour¬ 
nal, Asiatic Society of Borigal, 1871, Pt. I, 
pp. 251 tp 265. 

* Shaikh Husain ofKhw4razm,Ya'qub’a 
teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A’zam 
Haji, and died in Syria in 966 or 968. 

Shaikh Ya qtib also studied in Makkall 
for % long time under the renowned Ibn 
H.'^jar, the great teacher of tlio Hadis, 
and then came to India, where he was ^ 
held in high esteem as a learned man 
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He stole iVom my heai’t ail patience, and tlien toek the whole mad 
h&t itself; my thief stole the house with its whale furniture. 


The weakness of the body has brought the love-sick man into a 
strange position: from weakness he can wo longer hear the weight of 
recovery, 

16. Sabu'hi', the Chaghta^i.' 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in tho bedroom of Amir Khiisrau, 
when the sliining figure of an ol.i man with a staff ijii his hand awoke him 
and ordered him to coiripose a poem. As he had no |H*wer of doing so, ho 
took the winde for a vision, and lay down in another place ; but the same 
figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first verse that he uttered 
is the following— 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocoim. 
Come and see, enter the ship of loy eye aud make a trip on the ocean.^ 


My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, so 

lad its coutents.'* 


that no one afterwards might 


1. T h.ivo no need to explain him my condition; for my heart, if 
really bunting, will leave a trace bobiiid. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of jjiy wretoiiod state ? 


and a poet. Ho was Hked by Huinayuri 
and by Akbar, and was tus intimaLc 
hiunil of the bistorian Badiund. His 
ideatli took pla'.’c oii the l^tli Zi Qfdab, 
101/3, and Badaoni found as tdrt/i:/i the 
Woi’Us K^ltaU'h i Uiiiaw hiid^ * he was the 
Sl uuldi ol n aLicins.’ A cum [dote Khain- 
sujii a treatise on the Maumnidy ox 
ridcle, and numerous uti.stio iiuba is 
with a cutnmenUiy, are said to have been 
written by liim. A short time before Ins 
death, he iiad nearly tinishi'd a large 
corjiiiaoitary to tUe Qoran, and had just 
received permission Ivutn Akbar to 
return to KusbinU', when he died. Vide 
above, p]). odd. 

His tukkattu^ is variously given as 
{^irafi and (fiitjL Tiio latter heems the 
cunect form, to judge from the metre of 
ono of his vorftOH preserved by iiadaoui 
fill, id8;. Bulb words occur aa tal'kaU 
lag S th'^« there was a (^azi yairafi, eucQ- 
of Biruz bhiih. Vide al&o poet 
:no. 21. 


^ Quhiihi means * a mav) obafc drinks 
wine ir, the morning.’ Tne real munc of 
the poet is not given in the fV/.kirahs to 
wiiich I have access. B.eiduni .‘^ays that 
he lived an easy, imrestrained lile ; and 
the Mir-dt u/-' A^lam calls him a rind 
(prod’,gate). He died at .A'grab in 973,, 
and Fnixd Ibuud as tdrikh the words 
‘ yabdhi, the wine- 

bilibei',’ Dd^uistaiu says, he was from 
Samarqand, aud the .Vtashkaduh calls 
him ‘ Ih.idak‘isluin{,' but say.s that he is 
known as Muyavn, or irum Harat, 

■® The Verse, notwithstanding the 
vision, i.s .stolen; vidg Badaoni, 111, 180, 
under’Atashi.' 

" If this verse, too, w’as uttered at the 
time he had the vi»ion, he stole thought 
aud woi'ds from dami’s pupil, who 

has a vei\se-~r 

b y -y J-> 
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17. Mushfiqi' of BllkhaVa^^ 

I went ioliis street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep thto 
the foot of mj heart. Thanks he to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it I 


1. nindhetan is a field of sngar-cane, its parrots are stigar-sellors. 

2, Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the cMra/i and 
the fahaiicMahJ* 

18. SalihiV 

His .name is l-Iuhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam uh 
mnlk of Txjs. 


Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and eatoh hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i. e. if I had the opportunity], I would tear my 
collar to pieces. 


Tliere are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief! thy forbearanoo has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


* Batyoni (HI. 328) sa^’s that lie was ' 
origin ally from Marw, imd came twice to 
India. For his Q^a^idahs some called 
him * the Salman of the age and Daghi- 
stani says that under ‘Abdullah Khaii he 
was MuUk ufikskii*ard. According to 
ih& liafI Iqlim, lie was born and died at 
Bukhara. Sprenger (CatiJogue, p. 508) 
says, he was boru in 945, and his second 
Bivvdn was collected in 983. From the 
Akbamdmah (Lucknow Edition, HI, 
p. 203j we see ;tbat Mushfiqi vvas pre- 
sented to Akbav at Pv4k Patau in tlie end 
of 986. He died in 994 (Vambery’s 
Bokhara, p. fit) 1). 

“ This yerne is a parody on the well- 
known GUazd, which HAtfiz sent from 
Sh iraz to Suhan Ghias of Bengal (Metre 
liluzari’) 

The pa^n^ois of Ind wilt leant to miov 
sweete, 

. hen ihi^ Pernmt sugar (the poem) 
reaches Bengal, 

Abnlfazf fias meddled with Mushiiq{’» 
verse ; for the liaft Iqlim gives instead 
of nekiidni (ligdriho, words hmdudn i 
sigdhf hence the verse is ‘India's flies 


are, (black) like the black Indians, 
wearing like thein a big turban (olncah) 
and a takauchiah.* This means, of 
coarse, tliat the Indians are like flies* 
Thus lakauahiah was de.scribed above on 
p. 88 ; tlie big bead of a fly looks like a 
turbaii, and its straight wings like the 
straight Indian coat {chapkem). It may 
be that Abiilfazl substituted tlie words 
nekudn i digdt\ the ‘ dear ones of the 
country/ with a satiricarrefereuc© to the 
“ learned/'whom he always cal Is 

{Jl» ‘ turban-wearing empty- 

lieaded,’ in which case we would bavo to 
transliito * the simpletons of the country/ 

The verse is better given bx’' Badaoui 
(111,329). 

® Badaqni calls him ‘Harawi' (from 
Harat), and says that lio was employed at 
court as a Munshl. He was a good pen*- 
mrtn. After his return to his country, he 
died. The Atashkadah says that he wiis a 
descendant of Khwajah 'Abdullah Mar- 
warid Xirmani, and that his family had 
always been employed by kings. 

Bprenger (Catajogue, p, bib) calls him 
wrongly Muhammad Mir Bef The 
A^tashkadah the MS8. have Muham- 
nrad Mirak ; and thus also his name occur# 
in ihid Madsir i> Mahimd, 
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I told him [the beantifiil bo}’’] my grief, ho paid no heed. Oh, did yoix ever 
Boe such niisory ! 1 wept, he laughed—Oh, did you ever i>ee such contempt! 


My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, f'a^lh, that oven tho faicon Death 
sits tame on liis hand. 

19. Mazhari^ of Kashmi'r.* 

He made poeras from his early youth, and lived long in ^Iraq. Prom 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 


1. I cannot understand the secret of Salmi’s beaiity ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Laili’s eyes, that Majiiim shut his eyes to 
friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which refleets my sweetheart standing on 
a llowor-bed,® liltliough he is inside his house. 


The good fortuno of thy boanty has caused tb.y affairs to prosper j else 
thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own aoliish heart. Though tho road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself'; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and riot like the stem-born flower, I cast flames 
over tho slit of my collar instead of hemming* it.^ 


He of whom my eye makes light, appearKS to heaven dull aiul heavy. 


■* Daghistaui says that in ’I raq he was 
in coinpu-uy vdth Muhtasbiui and Wah- 
shi. After his return to liuiia, Mazhan 
was (uuployed by Ak:bar as Mir Bahri of 
Kaslmiir, which employment he held 
in 1004 (Eacinoni). He liad turned 
Shrah, and as his father was a Siiiini, both 
used to abuse each other. His x^oems 
are said to contain several ^aitii cs on his 
father. Mazhan' died iii lOlB.» All 
Tivzkirahs praise his poems. 


^ The eyes of the beautiful boy are 
crocus-like or alraond-shayed ; t/he chin 
is like an applo ; the lilack hair, Wk^aam- 
huh —in fact, jus whole face resejuble'^ a 
garden. 

® The hot tears of the poet fill like 
Oamos on bis collar; hence he is wur- 
rounded flames like a flower on IVlount 
iSinai; for Mount Sinai is surrounded 
by God’s glory. 











20, Malawi'of fiamadiV^a.* 

His name is Maghlg. He tries to diaiige tlie four mud #aHs of tkis 
worldly life into stono walk, and is iatoxicatod with the scent of freedom. 


1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2, Love has now left neither name nor trace of me—never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief, A cup I 
bring me a euj> I for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed! "Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1 . 0 Mahwi, beckon to a feitmd, and ring the bell of the carawan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast 
fettered thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed I 


1. A single lover requires handreds of experiences, hundi'cds of 
wisdoms, and hundreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away: love Is a place where misery is 
required. 


1. 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart/do no 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Tliou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend 


^ Mir Mugbis, aooordiiig to the 
Madsir i Mct?iimit wws born in Asadab^d 
(Hamadan), and went, when twoke years 
old, to Ardabil, where be Btudied for four 
years at the Astanah i pafawiah/’ Prom 
yoath, ho was nMiiarhabio for his con ten t- 
moiit and piety. He spent twenty years 
at holy places, chiefly at Kajaf Mashhad, 
Karbala,andHai’at. Alaular.a Shikebi and 
Anfof (pp, 576,578) looked npou him as 
their teacher and guide. He held poetical 
contests imushd'arah) with Maulfuia 
Sahabi He embarked at Ban¬ 

dar Li v' d for India, and was patronked 
by ,|aii Khan an. After receiving 
from him much money, he went back to 
Trdq, where the author of the j)Iadnr 
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saw him at Kashdn. He visited Kajaf 
and Kart; da, and returned to Hama- 
dan, wheic he died in 1016. He lies 
buried in tho Maqbarah of the SjLvyids 
at A-ladubad. The author of the Maasir 
edited Mahwi's Rubais during his life¬ 
time, and wrote a prefooe to the colleo- 
tion, Mahwi is best known as a Ruba’i 
wrifor: Abulfazi's extracts also ire all 
Rnba’is. 

The AtaeJiJcaduh says that he is offc -n 
called Kfsbapuri, hoeaiise he was long 
in that town. 

Tl)e Mir’^dt mentions a M/^ihwi whose 
name was Alir MahinAd, and says that 
he was for twenty-live years Akhar's 
Muiishi, 











21. Sarfi^ of SaVah./ 

. Ho. is pool’ and has few w^ants, and lives coiifcont with his indig^oiice. 


My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


T am shut out from the road that leads to the Kia^bah, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my foot w’ith the thorns of its acaeias.® 


I have no eye for the world, should it even He before my feet; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 

That which I desire® is too high to be obtained by stooping dowm. 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 


22. QaraW of Gi'la^'n.'* 

His name is Ndruddin. He is a man of keen understanding and of 
lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him: ho looked upon his elder 
brother, the doctor Abulfath, as the personification of the world, and the 


^ Tbe MSS. of the Ain call him ‘ yai- 
rah/ but the metre of several verses 
given in the Madnf % Mahimi shews 
that Ms takhallu9 is * parfi.* 

According to the Atashkadah, his name 
is Salahuddin, and he wUs a relation of 
Salman of Snwah. He was a pupil of 
Mubtashiin of Kashari. The author of 
Halt Iqlim says that he was a most ami¬ 
able man, and marvellouHly quick in 
composing Uiikhs. He lived in the 
l>akhiin, and went to Labor, to pr^sen t 
Akbar with a Qa^idah ; but lincli ng’ no 
suitable opportunity, he returned to the 
Dakliiii, and went to Makkah, where he 
died. The Madnr i Jiahrmi states that 
.he lived chietly at Ahrnadabad,^ made 
h'ai'/i’B acquaintance in the Dak’hin, and' 
wont with tbo Khiin i A’zarn (p. 327) to 
Makkah. According to Baddoni, he 
came w ith th o H is torian !Nizamuddiu 
Ahmad from Gujrat to Labor, and ftc- 
coinpauied Eaizi to the: Dakhiu, where 
he died, Sprongef (Catalogue, p. 382) 
gives his name, (Jaldhuddin r hut tbe 
Atnshkaclah (the only work in wluch I 


have found his full name) Saldhud*,^ 
din, 

^ The road of love (the ideal Ka’bah) 
is as diffiicult as the road Mf the Iva'bali 
in Makkah, Muhammadans do not lie 
down with their towards Makkah, 
which is against the law; hence tlio 
poet says that ho is prevented from 
stepping forward on tho rdad of lovd. 

® Self-knowledge. 

* Hiiruddln Muhammad come in 9B3 
with his brotilers.Ahul Fath (p. 424) aud 
Hutnam (p. 474) to India. Akbar ap-* 
pointed him to a command in the army; 
hut iNuruddin was awkward, and had no 
idea how to handle a sword. Oiico, at a 
muster, he came without arms, and wheti 
some young fellows quizzed liim about it, 
he said that military duties did not suit 
people of libs class (literary men); it had 
been Timurs custom to place camels, 
cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, 
and tile women behind the ariny, . and 
when Timur , had been asked where tho 
learned wore to go, ho had said,In the 
rear of the women V (This resembles the 











' (i(>i(|dr nmnrmi a8, the man who r^p^sents the lif 0 "to come; for -which reason 
ho kept aloof fimu th^ 

' .riie, longer the '^iaf of separation lasts, the glacldor I am; for Hho a 
' stranger I can again and again make Mb acq^naintarico. " ■ 

. , V 

I doubt Death^B power; but an ainw from thy eye has pierced mo, 
, ;and it is 'thi^ a^^ that will kill me, even if I Avere to live another 

'.'huhdred yofirs; , ,, , 


Ho [tho beautiful bdy] must have been last night away from, home; 
for I ' looked at his door a wails of his house, biit had no pleasure 

from looking* - . I ; ! 


/ If in that hour, when I tear of my life, I should get hold, 

what Gtod forMd, of Thy collar, I Avould tear it to piocos* 


I envy the fate of those Afho, on the last day, enter Ml; for they sit 
pat-iontly wdthin the fire/ 


\ My madness and ecstacy do not arise from nightly wine; the burning 
of divine love is to be found in no house* > ' 


1. 0 heart! AvhOn l am in love, do not vex mo wdth the jealousy of 
the watchman; thou hast made mo lose my faith [Islam], do not speak ill. 
of ray Brahmanical thread/’ 

2. be far from tlie bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
hasvOxpeHenced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord! do not wake mo up 
on tho fjay 9 f I'osuiTection from the sleep of non-existence. 


story (vf Eapoleou I., who in Egypt 
had often to lorm squares against tlio 
hostile cavalry, and then invariably 
gave orders to place the donkeys and the 
sav.'ins iu the middle). Akbar, to puuislx 
him, sent him on activo service to Bengal, 
where lie perished in the disturbances, 
in which Mazaffar Khan(p. S tS) lovst his 
life. Baddoni 11, 211; 111, 212. 

Abulfazl is sarcastic in rcforriiig to 
Kuruddill’s monomania. IShlrndd'iu wish - 
ed to say that Abulfath was a man of 
intense worldliuess and 


Hum am longed for the pleasures of 
paradise as tho reward of virtue {tdli:b-' 
‘iddkhir(ti)y whilst be hirnsoirwa-s a ^ true 
lover' {tdlih nhnauld^ one whol'eels alter 
God). 

Tiie xVtoshkadah adds that Nuniddin 
had been in Gildn in the service of Khihi 
Ahmad Khan, and that lie went, after 
the overthrow of Oilan, to Qazwin.- 

^ Whilst the lire of love deprives mo 
of patience. 

® Love has made the poet a heathen. 












L If th.G love of my heart ehould meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly, 

2. I have spi-ead the carpet of abetinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmameal threads. 


1. The drinking of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet¬ 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2, I have killed myself and, from excessive lo^e * to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders/ 


23. ’ItaODi'of STajaf.® 

He possesses harmony of thought; but his mind is unsettled, and he 
Kves a disorderly life. 


I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 


garden la. 


/ 1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 

when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness: what wonder, if I vanisl« 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair? 


1. I have consumed my sober 
I have burnt the Kabbah’s candle at 


heart on the rubbish-heap of passion; 
the idol temple’s gate. v 


* Though in reality the beautiful boy 
murdered me. 

“ Sayyid Muhammad of Najaf had 
lived for Bome time in the Bak’hin, ho¬ 
noured as a poet, when he went to 
Hindustan, and paid his respects to A If - 
bar dt AUah^hdd. He looked bold and 
slovenly {Mdk u ndhamwdr)* When 
asked whether ho had in tW Dak’hin 
made satires on Shah h'athullah (p, 640), 
he said, In the Pak’hin I would not 
have looked at a fellow like liim.’' Akbar, 
who rtnatlo much of Fathullah, was an¬ 
noyed, imprisoned Itabi, and had his 
papers aeai’ched, to see whether he wrote 
satires on other people. A few compro- 
ntisihg versos were found, and Ttabi was 


,, sent for ten years (or according to the 
iTabaqat, for two years) to Fort Gwaliar, 
^ At the request of Prince Salim and seve¬ 
ral courtiers, he was at last released, and 
ordered to come to Labor. But ho was 
as bad as before. The emperor gave him 
1^ rupees, and ordered Qulij Khan (pi 
364) to send him from Siirat to Hijda; 
but Tt6,bi escaped, went to the Dalthin, 
and lived there as' before. His Arabic 
and Persian poems are excellent; he also 
was a clever kdiib and letter-writer. 
III, 276. 

The Atashkadah says that be came 
from Gulp6.igan (or D'lghistani 

calls him *Alir Ttabi.*' means 

‘worthy of reproachf compare ruswdd. 











% The flower-bed of a certaia beloved has noi wafted to me the 
fragrauce of fulfilled desires, fgfid hopelessly do I consume myself ia my 
dismgifl comer. 

3.' No one has ever said th«3 word ^ friend ^ to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers/ 


1, 0 heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy mside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobs/ 

!2. Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. I 
have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my eetd. 


Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street! 


In the name of Qod, let us go, if you belong to my travelling compa-* 
nions. This caravan* has no bell to sound the hour of starting. , 


In a realm where the word ‘ faithfulness^ produces tears, the messcmger 
and the letter he brings'^ produce each separately tears. 


1. Is the killing of a man like mo worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm [pr. thy 
sloevo]? 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth thy while to 
ilitreat thy lovers ? 


^ The Tfibaq^t ascribes this verse to a 
poet called Rukrmddin, whose tak?HtUnp 
IS not given in my M$. 

^ lu allusiop to the gurgling noise in 
the neck of the bottle. 


* The caravan of love. 

TTie messenger, because ho comes 
from the beloved boy, and the letter, ho- 
cause it declines the request of a rendez^ 
vous. 













M. Mulla'Miihammad of 
; Ho is in aMnent cinmmstancej?;; but front vMuo he m&M 

littlo with tho worlds He seeks retirement bj travelling about. 


Look upon me, when standing below the reyolving roof of the heaven^, 
as a liitnp concealed under a cover. 


1. 0 heart, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, hbb dost thou 
walk on ihe - 

2* If it be possible, pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a littlo lighter. 


1, Tou astod me, ''How axe you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
Vith him ?.-long ihay yon live " I stand,'’ said I, below the heaven as 
a murderer toder the gibbet.'' 

25. JudaT.* 

His name is Sayyid 'All, and he is the son of Mir Mamjtir. Ho was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of kis Majesty, 

the greatest perfection in the art of iminting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka'bah to wliich I travel; love is the desert, 
ami the obstinacy of the wortMess watchers^ the acacia thorns. 


I am a prey half-killod and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the rose, 
tod drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 


’ According to the Mir-afc ul 'Alam, 
Mnlla Muliammad was called ‘ pdlV from 
hi« gentle and mild cbaracter. Even at 
the preKsent day, simple people are often 
addressed ' pilf^dhib/ so much so that 
the woi’d IS often used as the equivalent 
ot ' a eton. ’ Mulld Muhammad 
early kjt his homo, and lived chiefly at 
Ahmadiibad, where he was the friend and 
of Sayyid Juki i BuklidrL The 
Mir-^t and the Haft Iqlijn praise his yor- 
s<>8, and the former quotes from a 
ndma/iofhw* 


The Atashkadah wrongly ptits him 
under Isfahan, and mentions that sonic 
call him the maternal uncle of Mulla 
Jaini—ivhhh is imikJ^silde. 

^ Judai had been mentioned ahove oh 
Pi He had the title ofMSiddir ul 
JVIulk,’ and had already served luider 
Humiijun. He left a Diwaii; but he has 
ulso been accused of having stolon Ash- 
Id’s Diwixn (vide below, the poet). 

* The Atiishkadab and Taqi’s Taiaklrah 
mention iiiiothor Judai of Sawsih. 






















His naiDG is Shaarif. ♦ 


Love and the lover have in roality the saiae ebjoGfe in view. I>o not 
believe that I lose bf giving thee my life. 


1, I do not care for health.^ 0 Lord, lot sorrow; bo my lot^ a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it- 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27, Khusrawi' of Qain.® 

He is a relation of [the i)oet] Mirza Q^isim of Giin^bad, [oi' Jnnab^d, 
JunaMd, in Elhiirasan]. He writes well, and is a good hand at 

shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body- were mixed with that of others, you would 
ret^ognizo my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coming has shod a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surmah for my eyes. 


* Miihammad Sluuif WiiqiVi belonged, 
ntccordiitg to the . Madsir i Mali to a 
distinguished family of Sayyids in hlL 
&h4}mi\ - His nmther was the sister of 
Airiir BhaKmu*, who liad been for a long 
time, assay “master under Sh4h Tahmasp. 
HeaMjnl002. 

. Badaoni (III, p. 378) says that Sharif 
Was a relation of Slnhilb libaiv (p, 332). 
*'* His name was Mohammad Sharif. 
Alas, that so impure a man shpuld have 
80 exeollenb a iiainG! TIis heretical opi¬ 
nions are worse ilian the heresies of 
those who, in this age, bear the same 
name [Shariii ArauH, pp. 176, 452; and 
the poet Sharif i Sannadi, mentioned 
below Ko. 63,—two archheretics in tho 
eyes of Ead^ora], Though he belongs 
neither exclusively to the Basakhwnhis 
[p. 452, note 2], nor to tho pab^his, he 
hplds an intormedlate place between these 
accursed and damned sects; for ho stre¬ 
nuously iightsfor the doctrine of the traua- 


migration of souls (tandsukh). One day, he 
came to mo at Bhimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking me whether he. could 
accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large 
blocks of rocks of several thousand 
lying about near toy house, he oxclaimed 
with a sigh, AU . these helpless things 
are only waiting to assuino human form.” 
Notwithstanding his wicked belief he 
composed poems in praise of the Imams ; 
but ho may have done so, when he was 
young. Ho was an excellent kitih and 
letter-writer, and was well aequainted wdth, 
history* He died in 1002 A. H. 

® Health is the equivalent of * indiif;^ 
ence to love.' , 

® Qain lies between Yazd and Ha^ j 
Daghistatii calls him Sayyid Amir Khu../ 
rawl, and says that ho excelled in musi(?. 
According to Badfioni, his mother was 
Mir/u Qasim's sister, and he came to India , 
after having Visited Ma,kkah, He was 
in the service of Prince Salim (dahingir).. 









: I .1- lions^. of tlio Ssr^ni slioiild iiot paws with ciiy blood* 

^ give tie dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a ireat. 


: ‘ , "What do I Oare for comfort! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 

.1 . tho.word * rest* is not used in the language of this realm QoveJ. 

28. Shaikh Baha'i'.* 

He traces his descent from Zainuddin Khdfi. Ha protended to be a 


No one has, in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I; and 
that thou kuowest not my soiTow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelliag in order to allay my grief, not knowing that my 
road would pass over hundred monntaina of grief. 

29. Wafa'i'of l9fahau.* 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldliuess on 
his shoulders.* 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require!’ 


Knock at night at the door of the heart; for when it dawns, the doors 
ai '0 opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


. * Hie name is MaiJaim Sa’diiddin, of 
' ^af, or Klmwaf (p. 446). The A'tashka- 
dah jfuotea the eanio verse as Ahalfazl. 
Badaioni letiba wdil-known dlwan. 

In Da^hisLaiii, two l^hais arc iHeiition- 
one Maul4na Babif, known in 
litemrj circlefi j fniother Rjiliai from 
listan. Spmger (Catalogue, p. 68) 
nm Rikm ; andaajs that, acoord- 

^ . the JSTafais, hf} died in 1)80. 

y:..; inwddm Khafi, from whom. Ealuti 
. A descent, is a famous saint, who 

died ,m Jie beginning of Shaw-wal, 838, 
buried at Mdlin (or 
MIiu), then at Dai-wishabad, then at 

JSaJJM id Um, and ho is not to be con¬ 


founded with the saint Zaifiuddin Taibadi, 
mentioned above on p. S66, note 2. 

* Badiionl says (III, p. 385). that 
VVaiai was for some time in .Kashmir, 
went to Labor, and entered fche service of 
Zain Khan (p. 341). According to tho 
Ataahkadah, he belonged to the'Ijmid- 
ivah Kurds, and was brought up at 
lyfahan ; his Euha'is are good, l)ughi- 
calls him a Turk, and states that 
alai at fii*st was an ttMukash (a man 
who irons clothes). From % fault in bis 
eye, he was called Wafdi ikor, ‘ the blind 
Wafai/ 

® “ Hisimpadent flattery was prover¬ 
bial.’* jDdffhifstdm, 

^ As, for exaniplf', love grief. 
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I am Becure from tlie dangers of life: no one deprives the sfereet- 
beggar of his baroness. 


1. The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour;^ why 
should I uselessly put on an aimiour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike fii‘st at me! I am no grain that brings an ear 
to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the zephyr 
as a companion. 

SO. Shaikh Sa'cii^* * 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jazto. He has acquired some know ^ 
ledge. 


1. I became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ha’bah, a place of 
belief and heresy, 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled|amorig the 
hearts of the infidels and the faithful 


My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. Bali'V of Kashan.® 

His name is Haidar, He is well acquainted with the ars poeika, and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdrikhs. 


' 1, e., a place where man is not pro¬ 
tected, beoaiiso he does not expect an 
arrow from that side. 

* Badaoni also calls him Jazdiri, *. 
from the islands, ^ His lather. Shaikh 
Ibrahim, was a, distinguished lawyer, and 
was looked upoirby theSlii’ahs asaMuj- 
tahid. He lived in Mashhad, whore Btiqi 
was born, Sdqi received some edtication, 
and is an agreeable poet. He came from 
the Dak’hin to Hindustan, and is at pre¬ 
sent [in 1004] in Bengal, 

® His hill name, according to Taqi i 
Auhadi, is Amir EalVuddin Haidar, lie 
was a Tabfitibd Sayyul of Kashan. The 
Madair i IMJiimi states that bo left Per¬ 
sia in 999, on account of some wrong 
which lie had suHbred at the himd of tli© 
king of Persia., went from Gujr/lt iu 
company with Khwajah Habibullah to 
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Ldhor, and was well received by Akbaj-. 
For the tdrihh, mentioned above on p. 
549, note 3, Faiyi gave hin, 10,000Kupoes. 
After a stay of a few years in India, be 
returned to his eoiintry, but suhered ship¬ 
wreck near the Mukran coast, iu wliicli ho 
not only lost property to the ainomit of 
two kiidis of Bupees, butako (as Bfi.daoni 
spitefully reniiii’ks) the copies td' Faizi's 
poetical works whiclt ho was ti> have dis¬ 
tributed in Persia. Sprenger {Catalogue, 
p.6S) says that Haidar was drowned ; but 
the fact is, that he was saved, and re¬ 
turned to India. His l(>sse8 creat ‘d much 
syinpatliy, andhe received,atAkbar s wish, 
valuable presents from tlio Amirs. Prom 
the KhanKhanaa alone, he got, at 
various time;;, about a bikh. After some 
time, he again returned, his two sojourns 
ill India having lasted about cbjht lunar 









^ My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for mo ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved—-what can I do ? 


L A rocluso does not sin [love] and calls theo a tyrant; I am. plunged 
into crime [love], and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, .1 call thee forgiving; choose w'hatevGr 
name pleases thee most. 

82 . Ghairati'of Shiraz.^ 

His diction is good, and he kno vs the history of the past. 


I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, "who has shed ray blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.® 


The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like theo> who makes 
the days of tho wretched bitterer.® 


.1 am. free from worldlmess; for my aspirations^ do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 


I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for who«o 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a hutidred 
Miisalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are Jailed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the Bwcot boy is a beautiful land; for there even heaven’s 

envy is changed to love. 


yearsi. He went to Makkah and Macli- 
.nah, where ho stayed four years. In 
101 ho returned to .Mfdidn, found favor 
with Shah ’Abbfis, and received some 
rentdree lands in his native town. Ac¬ 
cording to the A'iashkadah, he died in 
1032 A. H:, the tdrlkh of his death being 
tlio Arabic word.s, * toa kiina zaiika fi 
smuihJ Hif son, Mir Hashim i Sanjar 
is mentioned on the iioxt j age; anti 
Tahir ;i l^avrabadi mentions in his Ta/. 
Ifirah another son of the name of 
Mir Ma’t^fun, a friend of hlulia Aiiji. 
MSS. often give his name wrongly 


Eaftqt. 


^ The Atashkadsili says that Oliairatf 
travelled about in Iraqi went to .Hindd- 
flt4n,and lived alter his return inICashaii, 
v/here he fell in lovo witli a boy of a no. 
spectable huuily. From f ‘ar of the boy’s 
relations he wont to Shiraz, where ho died. 
® Ij(.‘cause the heart only was broken. 

® hat is, my bolo^^ed boy ca!.7ses the 
greatest mischief among the hearts of 
men. 
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I saw the heart of another full of griof^ and I became jealous; for there 
m but oae oruel tyrant in these rogiouB-’^ 

Halati" of Tdran.® 

His name is Yddgar, He is a salfish man. 


Leave me to my grief! I find rest in my grief for him, 
thouglit of the possibility of a cure enteric my heart. 


I die, if the 


When my eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within mo ! 


To whatever side I ton in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


84. Sanjar of K^sMn.® 

He is the son of Mir Haidar, the riddle-writer, 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 


Ho has a taste for 


No boy is lovelier than the beloved 
bl the poet Ifiiiopoet, therefore, sees 
another mar.' love-sick, he gets jealous : hit; 
beloved boy must havo bostov/od favours 
on the other man. 

Badaoni that his father was a 
pooh and v'roteunder the name oi Wdlihi. 
Fadgfir traced Lis descent from Sidtdn 
Saiij;u*;^ biit the Tiibi:M|at oalJs him a 
Chaghtfii, He served in Akbar’s army. 

''Hlis soji, dalal [Chan, had the tahhal-' 
bfp of Baqdi, though from his unprodt- 
abloness he styled himself Hhe 

hbickguarci; Ho gave his father poison 
from his mother on account of a fault,” 
and Akbar ordered him from Kashmir 
to Labor, where bo was executed by the 
ICotwal. 

The Akbarnhmah (Lucknow Edition, 
-III, p. 486) says that Yadgar served iu 
993uvKabul. 

lib is not to bo confounded with Mir 
Halati of Gikm. 

_ ® Sanjarcame in 1000 A. H. from Per¬ 
sia to India, and met his father (p. r59:3). 
Por some crime, to mention which is 


iiot proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. 
When again set tree, he went to Alinmd- 
abad ; but not thinking ?t M’ise to remain 
there, ho went to Ibrah im Adil Shah of 
Bijapur. Some time after, he received, 
through the inHuence of his father, a <;,dl 
from Shah Mbbas of Persia to return. 
Lnt before he could leave, ho died at 
Bijapur, iu 1021 A. JI. Regarding the 
value of his poems people hold opp^isito 

The Khizdnah i niic! Mr. 

T. W. Beale of A'grah, the learned author 
ot the Miflah uttawarikb, give the follow¬ 
ing v erse as tdrikk of Saiijar ’v death 
(metro MiizdrV )— 

The Icing of Uterature lim thrown 
moag the royal nmhrtlluf 

of which the words jgdiiishdh i mkhmi 
give 1023 ; but as the padishali throws 
c.way the umbrella, wc have to subtract a 
or 2} for the figure of the Arabic w 
if inverted,, looks like an umbrella. 











I came from the monaetery of the Guobres^ and wear, from shame ou 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.* 


I am jealous, and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
ain a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 


I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas! none is 
now left of Majnim^s tribe.® 


Sorrows rush from, every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it: my house lies on the highway, 

36. Jazlbi'.® 

His name is Pfidislnah Quli, and he is the son of Sh&h QuJi 
Ndranji of Kurdistan, near Baghdid, 


See liow extremely jealous I am. My hewildorment leaves me, if any one 
^.duudes to him [the beautiful boyj whose memory causes my bowildorment. 


1 . Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the wine- 
bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance 1 

36. Tashbi'hi' of KashSn.* 

His mind, from Ms youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
tho MahmMis; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present condi- 


^ I 0 e ,9 love has made the poet forget 
his faith, and he has become a heathen 
or a Christian. The Christians in many 
eaatei’n countries used gongs, because they 
were not allowed bells. 

® The poet only is a true lover. He 
alone rwmbled Majnun, 

® The Tazkirahs give no details regard¬ 
ing JazM. His father has been men- 
tioned above on p. 480; and from the 
Akbarnainah (III, p.* 512) we know that 
Padishah Quli served in ICashmir under 
Q^sim Khdn (p. 380). *Jazbf means 
* attractive'; a similar takhallin; is ‘ Maj- 
zub/ * one who is attracted by God’s love.* 


Baddoni (III, 213) ascribes the last 
verses given by Abulfazl to Padishah 
Qulfs tather. 

^fhe Atashkadah calls him “ Mfr 
'AH Akbar Tasiibihi. Though a dBeeiit 
man, he was singular in his manners, and 
was not widely known. 'Whilst in B indii- 
stan he tried to improve the morals of 
the people,^ dressed as a Faqir, and did 
not visit kings.” Jlaghistaui says that 
ho was heretic, and lived for forty years 
in. Hindustan areti.red life. He generally 
lived in graveyards. Badaoui (11.1, 204) 
has the following notice of him. “ HO 
came twice or three times to Hinddatan, 












tion. The Masnawi oatitled ‘ Zarrali o KliuraWd,’.! tlie Atom and tho Sun/ 
is written by liiraf 


Dust of the grave^yard, rise for one© to joy ! Thou enclosesi a corpse 
like mine, slain by Ms hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt: I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. - 


Pass some day by the bazar of the vietiins of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ^ for there they buy up every one of thy crimes 
at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 


and returned home. Just now (A. IT. 
1004) he has come back again, and calls 
the l>eople to heresiea, advising them to 
follow the fate of th 0 Baaakhwauia (vide 
above, p. 463)* He told Shaikh Abnlfazl 
that he was a Mujtidiid, or irAfallihle 
authority on religious mattem, and asked 
him to introduce him to the emperor, to 
whose praise he had composed an ode, 
end point of which was the question 
why the emperor did not direct bis policy 
to the overtlix’ow of the so-called or¬ 
thodox, in order that truth might assume 
its central position, and pure mono¬ 
theism might remain, He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honor of Abulfari, ac¬ 
cording to the manner of the Nuqtawi 
sect aud^ thoir manner of writing * the 
letters [singly, not joined, as it appears 
from the following], all which is hypocri¬ 
sy, dissimulation, {ta%riq) and agreement 
of the rmmericrU value of the letters. 
Hakim 'Ain id Mulk {vide ohove, p. 480) 
discovered that * Tashbihi ’ has the same 
immeri&J. value [727] ns ‘ Tazriqi/ * the 
hypocrite.* Tashbihi has composed a 
Hi wan. When 1 wrote my iustoryr ho 
once gave me, in Abulfazl's presence, a 
pamphlet on Mahmud of Easakhwan, 
and X looked at it. The j>reface was as 
follows-j‘ 0 (ifod I who art praiseworthy 
{Mahmud) in all Thy doings, I call 
•upon Thee. There is no other God but 
Allah. Praise be to God, whose mercies 
are visible in all his works, who has 
shewn the existence of ail his works,,,.,,. 


[the text is unintelHgibleJ. He knows 
Himself; but wo do not know ourselves, 
nor Him. He is an existence not exist¬ 
ing except through HimselX; and a place 
of existence independent of others: and Ho 
is the most merciful. 

rn^nt by ‘ naturO F* J mtv€rr-^w}i&t peo • 

S 'e call creation or nature, is <fce. 

irt upon his mouth, for daring to write 
su^h sfcufi'! The grand point of all this 
lying is, of course * the four nuqtahs,' At 
the end of the pamphlet, I saw the follow¬ 
ing—* This has several times been writ¬ 
ten on the part of the Persian Mujtahid 
IM, 1, r, A, 1, 1 , A, k| b, a, r, T, a, sh, b, t, 
h, 1 , the Amini, the last, the representa¬ 
tive.* And the rest, was iilm this—may 
God preserve us from such unbelief I’* 

‘ The Atom and the Sun* is a mystical 
subject. The atoms of dust dance in the 
sunray and love it, and are emblematical 
of man*s love to God, But as Akbar 
worshipped the sun, the ppem, no doubt, 
referred to the peculim* views of the 
emperor. 

* This verse is an exam ple of a w§ll - 
known rhetorical figure. The word * re¬ 
tribution’ loads the reader to expect the 
opposite of what Tashbihi says. The 
lovely boy has, of course, broken many 
hearts and shed the Wood of believers; 
nevertheless, all are ready to trans¬ 
fer the rewards of their meritorious 
actions to Mm, and thus buy up his 
mimes. 











0 iliou that takest t'ho loaf of tho aiinfram Trarm oven, tliou hast 
not Xiishbihi a broaklast, and ho asks thoo for an ovonini^ nioal.* 


L I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
grave-yard. 

2 , 1 like to dwell in a grave-yard, because dwelling in a grave-yard 
lies before our sight. 


The hands of tills world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring!—all other hands are emptyf 

S7. Ashki^ of Quiaf 

He is a Tabatiba Sayyid, and is a poet of .some talent. 


Tliose -fl'lio are slain by thee He orerywhore inebriatetl on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away; and if you should hang an iron chain to my noek, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 


Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from iny beloved, 
one bears with me but death. ' 


no 


* The sun looks round like a loaf; the 
warm oven is the heat of the day. 

In allusion to a game, in which the 
players secretly pass a ring from one to 
another^ aiul another jiarty hrs to find 
where tho ring is. ‘The ring is with 
Tashbihr, /. e., he has chosen truth, he is 
the elect. 

® We know from (he Haft Iqlim that 
MirAsiiki was the son of Mir Sayyid 
A)], Muhta-sib (public censor) o( Quin in 
Persia, Asbki’s elder brother Mir iluzu- 
ri also is known as a poet. Ghazali’s 
lame and snccesti (vide p, 508) attracted 
Asbki to India, but lie did not meetGha- 
zali. The number of his verses exceeded 
ten thousand ; but when on his death¬ 
bed, he gave his several Diwans to Mir 
Jndai (vide p. 590) to arrange. Mir 
JudaX, however, published whatever he 
tbought good in his own name, and throw 
the remainder into water. Tariqi of 


Sawah alludes to thi.s iu the following 
epigram— 

^—SAf fj 

^^ J, - Jj 

&SsiS 

T/iou hast hilled poor AskH, 

And I too7idcr at thj crime heing hidden. 
With thee four JHwdns of his remained, 
And wJuit remains of th'p poems, 

paghistani says that Ashid died in 
Mir J udai’s house, and he ascribes the 
epigram to Ghaz41i; but as he only 
quotes a hemistich, the statoment of the 
contemporary Haft Iqlim h preferable. 

Badaoni says that Ashki^s poems are 
full of thought, and that he imitated (ta^- 
tahhiA) the poet Agafi. He died at Agrah. 
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Ashkjf, 1 tliiuk, niy tears Iiave turned watchers; for whoaovor 1 think 
of him, they rush into my facef 

38. of Eai.'' 

His name is Amir Qazi. Ho ia a man of odueattou. 


Tlio messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not seo his cunning. 
The cruel wretch succeeded in putting liis contrivance between ns. 


I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take liis hand away 
from me; for as long as life wms loft within me, his murderous hands were 
properly omjjloyed. 

His lovo has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 

39. l^ahmE of Eai [Tahran],® 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when ho lies as dust before the door of the 
tavern. 


I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Toil 
reputation to go, I cannot bo patient. 

40. Qaidi' of Shiraz."^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as aro usually 
studied; but iio thinlcs much of himself. 


^ 8o do tlie watchers of the beloved 
boy rush up Ashki, when he 

declares hia love. 

^ Asiil was, according to Badfion'j, au 
educated man,and the best pupil of Hakim 
rl-Mulk (|). 542). But the climate of 
India did not agree with him, and be did 
not find much favor with tho emperor. 
He, thereihre, returned to Eai, Iris bonie, 
where he died [i e,, before 1(K)4, A. H). 

Badaojii gives three poets of the 
name of Tahmi—1, Bahrra of Tahv4n, 
wiio travailed mucli, and was for some 
time in India; 2, Fall mi of Samarqand, 
son of Hddiri, an able riddle-writer, who 
was atso for'mine time in India; 3, Fahmi 
of Astrabdd, who died at Dibli. The 


Maasir i JRaMmi mentiua.s a Faiiini uf 
Hurmuz (Ormuz), well known in Lar 
and Hurnmz, who cauio to India, prescni,- 
ed an ode to the KhanKhanan, got a 
present, and retuvued. I)dii;’l.ii.starii men*, 
tions a fifth Fall mi from Iva.^b/in, and u 
sixth, of whom he gives no particulars.. 

As the Tabaqiit and Daghisitini asoriho 
the same verse to Fall mi i Tahranh whi<;h 
Abulfazl gives to Fabmi of Ihii, tho 
identity of both is apparoni. In fact^ it 
looks as if Abulfazl had made a mistake 
in calling him ‘of Kai,’ because' no Ta;i- 
kim/i follows him. 

^ Qaidi came from Makkah to India, 
and was w’cll reoeivecl by Akbai. Once, 
at a. coiut assembly, he spoke of the injrs- 













. eao 

As thou hast nerer gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others* 


1 . Thou drovGst mo away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel Ushamed of my love having had jealousy 
as a companion. 

2, My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain; but it is better not tc 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! t want a flash of madness to strike my 
soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 

41.^ Pairawi" of S^wah.* 

His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 


Where is the wine of love given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols is a drunkenness; let men be careful whom to give it 1 


0 God! I cannot reach the world of the ideal; forgive me if I 
worship fomi,^ 


tico of the Ddgh o MahallUlu^vf, on 
which Akbar had set his heart p. 
242), and fell into disgrace. He wander¬ 
ed about for some time as Faqir in Bianah 
BistJrict, and returned to Fathpiir Sikri, 
suffering from piles, A quack, whom he 
consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, 
and Qaidi died. He was an excellent 
pDot. Baddoni. 

I)%hifitanii says that he was a friend 


of 'tJrfi, ,and died in A. H. 992. 

^ Paira\\i imitated the poet A(;5af?. He 
wrote a poem on* Form and Meal,* of 
which ASulfazl has given the first verse, 
and completed a JDiwan of Ghazals. 

* This verse, the beginning of Bairawis 
* Jborm^and Ideal,* contains the rhetorical 
figure istihldli because it gives the title 
of the poem. 
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V : 4:2* Ka'mi', of Sabw^r/ 

His mind is somowhat unsettled. 



If I inew tliat tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. > 


Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, mj heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight ? 


I wished I could like a bree^so pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 


My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame: the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is ejffectually wounded. 

43. Paya'mi'.* 

His name is ’Abdussaldm. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 


Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes hack what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such 'tricks. 


1 . How long do you file down your words and polish them; liow long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2 , If you would take one lesson in the science of eileuco, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1 . I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Q-o away, 
go away, take care not to put your Anger on my lip. 


* Kami’s father, Khwajah Yabyd, was 
a grocer (buqqdl), and lived in the Mai- 
dan Maballah of SabZwar, in Khurasan. 
Occasionally he wrote poems. When the 
TJzbaka took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went 
to India, an (Heft KamiVthen twel ve years 
old, vdth one of his relations itiSabzwa.v. 
At the request of hia father, Kami came 
to India, and was frequently with the 
KhanKhaiiun. lie went iifterwards 
hack to Khurasan, and the author of the 
Maasir i Kahimi saw him, in 1014, in 
Harat, In travelling from Hardt to his 
house, he was killed by robbers, who 
carried ofl the property which ho had 
acquired in the KliauKhanaiv’s service. 

The Haft Iqlim says that his poems 

76, : 


are good, but that he was irascible and 
narrow-minded. 

Bad/ioni also mentions him; but he 
wi'ongly calls Qmw?./, ‘ from the town of 
Quin/ He says, Kami is a young rnau 
and has just come tx) India (1004) ; his 
thoughts are bold, 

* Payami, according to Haghist^ni, 
was a pupil of the renowned ’Albimi 
Dawwani. He was for a long time Vazir 
to Shah/AM ubM ulk ibu i Kiivul-dahr of 
Liir. His services were afterwards dis¬ 
pensed with, and a Jew of the name of 
Ya’qub was appointed instead. But thm 
change was not wise; for soon after, Shah 
’Abbas sent an army under Hah Virdi 
Khan to Lav, who conquered the country. 











2. 1 liave come to the puhlio square of the world, but I think it 

wore better if my Yusuf were yet iu the pit than in the bazar/ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me off with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched \ip the book of my ]ia.j)piues8 the wrong w^ajr. 


1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land; it has tucked the hern up to the w* *aist and has gone. 

2. My heai't saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness; 
hence it smiled hundred times by way of friendship and went away, 

44. Sayyid Muhammad [Pikri]/ 

He is a cloth-wmaver from Harat He generally composes Eubah's. 


1. On the day when the lover kindled the lire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

3, This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the (candle. 

1. On tlie day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity ’b epiiiig will appear : 

2. The beloved w’ill raise like plants their heads from the-dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship/'* 

45. Quds/ of Xarbai^, Mir Hiisafn/ 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street; for they have made 
friendship with a man like me. 


I am in misery; and would know the sadness of rny lot, if you 
were in stead of me to sufter for one night the grief of being 8ex:)aratod from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 


^ Yusuf Tiieans hero ‘life'; pit, ‘ non- 
existouco'; bazar, ‘ existence.' 

** Sayyid Mulmnmiad's poetical 'name 
is the ‘ peiisive.’ He came, accord¬ 

ing to the Haft Iqliin, in 969 to India; 
and his excellent ruba’is induced people 
to call him the ‘ Khayyam of the age,’ or 
‘ Mir Ruba’i.' He diixl on his way to 
.Tannpur, in 973, the idrikh of his death 
being Mir Mubai sa/ar nartiud, 

® This verse reminds roe of a verso 
by Kalim, I thiiil:, (metre Uaja %)— 


Jaj ^ 

IfMch man, on the day of rfmirnHvyn^ 
will seize a book [the hook of deedf, 
i., loo, shall he prtseot, witk m/ysweeU 
hearth'2)icim^e under my arm, 

* Daghistani says that .Mir Husain’s 
lather left Karbala for Sabzwar. Qtidsi 
was a great friend of iVi uharnmad Khan, 
govefnor of Harat. Baddoni (HI, o70) 
says tluitlMir Muhamr.uui Sharif Kawai, 
Qudsi. s brother, also came to India, and 
“ died ;i short time ago,” i. e, beforo 1004, 
A. 11. ' 












Wlio .am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouHet caare for my 
being or not being ? 

46. Haidari', of Tabriz/ 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberaily. 


[love]. 


Shew no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my ermies 


0 Haidari, try, like ^lie virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving tho bath in a dirty state. 


^ Hciidari was three times in India. 
The first time he caiiie), he was young, and 
found a patron ill Muhammad Qasim 
Khan of Kishd-pdr (vide above, p. 353). 
His compan}^, says the Haft Iqlim, was 
inore agreeahle than his poems. The 
Miisnawi which he wrote in imitation of 
Sa’dfs Bdstan, is insipid, and remained 
unknown, Though he made money in 
India, he said— 




tx> j 

On his second return to India, he found 
a patron in the Khan i A zain {p. 325), 
who gave him one thousand rupees for an 
ode. Muhammad Khfin Atgah (p. 321) 
introduced him at court. For an ode on 
the elephant, Akhar presented him with 
two thousand rupees and a horse. The 
third time be came to India, he attached 
himself to the KUnK hatian, whom he 
accompanied on his expedition to Gujrifc 
(p. 335), and received lihei-al presents for 
an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He 
returhed to K^shdn, the governor of 
which town, Aghd Khizr Kalmwandi 
(hrother of the author of the Madsir* i 
liahimt) befriended him. As Tabriz, had 
just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, 
he settled in Iraq, at a place called in the 
MSS. ^ia>j which for its excellent climate 
and fruits had no equal in lifiq or Khui% 
ds4n. About that time Shah *Abb43 
came to tho place to hunt pheas.ants 
(kabg). It happened that the king s own 


falcon flew away, and sat down on the 
house of a darwitsh, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the king had gone personally 
to his house, refused to open the door. 
‘‘'^Che foaming ocean of the king s wrath 
rose in high waves,” and he ordered a 
general massacre of the people of the place, 
which was happily prevented through 
Haidari’s influence. The same falcon Was 
killed on the same day by an eagle on a 
steep hill, about a farsang from * 
and the king, ont of love for the animal, 
had a large house built on the top of the 
hill, which has now become a place of re¬ 
sort for the surrounding country. But as 
the hill is inaccessible for beasts of hurdon, 
the building must have cost a great deal 
of money and labour. HaidaH died there, 
beloved by all, iu A. H. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled 
Ludn^td-ghaih in praise of bis teacher, 
the poet Lis4ru, who had been attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled Sahw-pUJAsdn^ 
‘the Slip of the Tongue,' which was 
written by his base pupil Mir Sharif i 
Tabrizi. The Madm* -i Bahimi gives a 
few passages from tho book. 

Daghistfvui says that the poet Darwfsh 
Haidar of Yazd , mentioned in Tazkirahs, 
is very likely the same as Maul5.ri/A Hai^ 
dari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called 
‘ Yazdi' from his friendship with Wahshi 
ofYazd. 

Samri, Haidari s son, came to India 
after his father’s death, and wasi made by 
the KbdnlHifadn Mir Sdmdn of his 
household. Ha was also a good officer, 
and was killed during the pakliin wars, 
when with Shahnawaz Khan, the sou of 
his patron. 










47: Sei;mn'. 

Ho is tiio son of the preceding. His versiScntion is good. 


My disgrace has made me famous, and my sliamo [love] has rendered 
me well-hnown; perplexed I ask myself vyhy I remain concealed. 


The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the hood of my tears. 

48. ^’arebi', of Bai (? ).^ 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but kin bad circumstances. If 
he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 


1. I go and heat my brain with the love of n certain sweetheart; I sit 
in the midst of the dame, and breatho a hot sigh. 

2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur; my 
object is to bxnug a certain sweetheart boforodho world. 


I am the thorny shrub without leaves in the desert; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of acoidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy lovo-grief is to havo a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild animals. 

2. Until I pass along the torrent of restlesaness' pove], I cannot 
plunge into the shoreless ocean. 

49. Fusu'ni^, of Shiraz.® 

His name is Mahmiid Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 


* The second rorse shews that the ta^ 
hhalhci^ oi the poet is Sluiphr. Farcbi 
Jk scarcely iiuown. With the CTiception of 
l)i5g’Jnstani’« work, which loorely men¬ 
tions that Farebi lived during the reign of 
Akbar, I have not found his namo in the 
Tazkirahs. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 62) 
mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he 
is said to have died in 94dA. H., hemimt 
be another poet. The name ofhis birthplace 
is doivblfui; the MSS. of the Mva have 
Bai, Rahi, and l>ihi, or leave out the word, 
as Daghlstaiu has done, * IMii is the 


usual form of the ad jecti ve derived from 
* Eai,’ the well-known town in Khurm-in. 

^ Abulfazl says that Fusiini was from 
Shiim; Badaoni and Taqi call him Yaz- 
di j and Daghistdid and the A'tashkadah 
say that be came from Tabriz. Bndaoni 
eays that Fusiini came over Tattah and 
entered the service of the emperor, and 
Daghistani adds that he also served under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mnstaufi. 
The Mir-at uJ 'Alam mentions a Fusiinb 
who was an Amir under Jahaugir and 
had the title of -;Uzul Khan, 










the eye has ome learned to see [to love], H loses its peaceful 
eleej); wlien the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 


The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart like 
a bml which has been forced open by blowing’ iipon it. 


When I wish to kiss liis foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for the 
eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 


Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love! To pardon 
my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 


Sole friend of my chamber! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disapj>ointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jealous of the spec¬ 


tators. 


1. If I flee from thy cruelties, tell mo what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of tho earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise 

60. Na'diri^ of Turshiz.® 

I am as if blind and err about seeking for something, I pant after 
this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in my hand. 


Nddiri, I complain of no one: I have myself sot fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


The original contains a pun on khdk 
gird, and gord, which I cannot imitate. 

** The author of the Halt JqUin siiys 
that hfMiri went two yearn before the 
completion of the Haft Iqlim, L e. in 
1000, to ludhi; but he does not know 
what became of him. 


DaghisUini mentions three poets of the 
name of Nadiri—(1) KMiri of Samar- 
qand, who came to Humayiin in Indja, 
(2) a Nadiri from Shustar; and (3) a 
Nadiri from Sitilkot. 

Tm-shiz, or Turshish, lies near Nisha- 
pur. 
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51. Nau’F, of Masliliad,^ 

Eo ia ii povi)t of talent; If sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry np : 
neiihoT deatJi nor the life to conxe can bring the journey towards this stage 
[love] to a close. ” 


No eye is ht to behold my glory; my figure in the looking-glass ('ivon 
appears veiled. • 


If that be Man^ilr’s love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is ht to love.* 


Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen; and ho who looks into the lookings 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but formsS-no part of the glass itself." 


Mako thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
anatom. Do not be satisfied^ Nau^i, with a ray of the sun; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.** 


* Mulla Muhiiiinmad Riza comes from 

Khabdsbiii near Mashhnd. On \m ar¬ 
rival in India, says the Madsir i Bahirni, 
ho found a patron in Mirzfi Yiisuf 
Khan of Ma.sLhad (p, 346}; but soon 
aflcr, he entered the Mcrvice oi (ho KhA-n- 
Khan an ( 0 . 334), and stayed with him 
and Prince Danyal at Burhanpiir. For 
his xSdqindnia/i, the Kli4iiKhanan 
gave him an elephant end a present of 
i0,OUO Rupees. II e also composod .several 
odes in praise of tlie pririco. (Some peo- 
ph‘ say tiiat his poem.s are like the s/mtur 
o gurhah, i. e. you fiud chaff* and grains 
together ; but most people praise his 
poems. The Khi/inah i 'Amirah .says 
that hi3'Masiiawi ontitied *Sbr{ o Oudd^ 
i.s quite suffmient to e.stablish his fame 
as a great poet. This poem, of Which the 
Assiatic >Society of Bengal has a copy, 
contains the story of a Suttee. Nau’i had 
not yet anungeddhs Qa^idahs aud Gha- 


zals ii) form of a diwan, when he died 
iti 1019, at Burhhnpur. 

Baclaoi\i 8ay.s that h :j claims descent 
from Ha/rat Sb likh liaji Muhammad of 
Khabu.'^han ; but his doings belie his claim. 
He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) 
with the youngest prince. 

Manqiir attained a hierh degree of 
pantheistic Jove; he saw God in every¬ 
thing, and ai, last proclaimed ‘Anaalhaq,* 
‘^1 am dod,'—for which he was killed. 
The poet here accuses Man^iir of weak¬ 
ness, because he proclaimed his love; he 
should have Ivcpt it liO himself, as is proper 
for true lovers (vide p. 555, note 1). 

” I he poet means by the looking-glass 
the bciiutil'111 face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woful figure ; but does juot 
become one with him. 

Properly, half a rnoto. The dust 
atoms that play iu the b unray are in love 
with the sun. 














, 62. Ba^ba'Ta'Ilb, of T 9 faMn.' 

, Ho is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.* 

1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste aud yet 
askest ‘ what does it matter Thou sheddest my blood, thou drivesb mo 
away, and yet askest ‘ What does it matter 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation has 
made j sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know w’hat it matters..* 

63. Sarmadf, of Isfahan."* 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetdo. 


® 560, note 1. 

*» This Kuhai pleased Jahangirso 
much, that he entered- it with his own 
hand in the Court album. Iqbdlndmah, 
loo. cit. 

* Muhammad Sharif was mentioped 
above on p. 510, No. 344, as aoomrpandor 
of Two Hundred. Badaoni says that ho 
was at first Chaukinawis, and is at pro- 
sent C*. <?., 1004) with Sharif i :.4^muli 
(p. 452) in Bengal Ho \ised at hrst to 
write under the tcMallup oi ‘ Faizfbut 
in order to avoid opposition to Taizi, 
Abnlfazls brother, he choso that of Sar- 
madi. Badaoni looked upon him ws a 
heretic, and often abuses hiTn (Bad. II, 
355). From the Akbarnatnah we seethat 
Sharif served in the 31st year hr Kash¬ 
mir, and in the end of the 32nd iu Gpjrat. 
In 1000, he was sent to Bengal with 
Sharif i A'muli, and in the beginning of 
1001, we find him fighting io Orisil against 
Bam Qliaudr, Enjah of Khuidah. Ba- 
gbistani Bays, ho, died in the Dak’liin. 


^ According to the Haft Iqlim, BaM 
TMib had been for nearly thirty years in 
Kashmir, patronized by the rulers of that 
country. When Akbar annexed the pro¬ 
vince, he came to Hindustan, where he 
was much liked . The Maasir i BaMmi^ 
says that hb was often in the eoinpany of 
Hakim Abulfatli (p. 424), Zain Khan 
Kokah (344), Abulfazl, and Shaikh Faizi; 
at xuusent, L e. in 1025, hois padr of Guj- 
rat. Budfioni says that he was nearly 
eight (t wenty ?) years in Kashmir, was 
at first a dervish, but took afterwards an 
employment, and entered dkbar*s service. 
The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to All Bai, ruler of Little Tibbat. On 
his return, hp gave Ahulfazl a treatise on 
Hie wonders of that land, which was 
imcHed into the Akbarnamah. His 
poems are good, and breathe fine feeling. 
The I<][bdhtd:mali> (Bibl Indioa Edition, 
p. 133) confirms these remarks, and adds 
that Bah4 TdUb died in the end of Ja¬ 
hangir’s reign/moro than a hundred years 
old. 


my little hearf; expands into a wide plain, when 
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Fortune has been faithful in my timej I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faitlifulfulneas. 


I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses 'under the ana; the very dust of this of grief budded forth to sea 
the sight of thj^ arri^^ah 


1. What have I not done to, myself ia the heat of transgrossioa! 
What crimes have I not (?oin.mitted whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the 7.eph.vr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the beau¬ 
tiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortxine, for many things. 

I have in contempt set my toot upon both worlds; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overj^owered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion ; I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others^ which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

64. DahhlF, of l 9 fahan.^ 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth, . 


^ The Maasir i Kahimi is the only work 
in which 1 have found a notice of this 
poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he 
was the son of Malik iil Muliik Maqcud 

*Ali, propriet/or of VV^erkopai, twelve 
farsakhs frniu Icjlalnin. (The MS. be- 
lonifing to the Society had originally 
Ihnkopai; but the author appears to 
have corrected the to a w). His mother’s 
father v/as the great Shaikh Abui QasiVa, 
who had such influence with Tahmasp 
that HOVoral legacies (auqdf) in Persia 
belonging to Makkah were transferred 
to hint, and of otlier foundations he 
appoiuted Mutawalli. Ilia circumstances 
thus bcoaine affluent, and so many der¬ 
vishes, pupils, learned men, travellers, 
poci;, &c., collected around hiin, that 
people persuaded Tahnuisp tliafc Abul 
Qasini was bent on rebellion or heresy, 
lie was, thoroibre, blinded, and lived a 


retired life in the village. Some time after, 
he presented a poron to Tahrnasp, wlaeh 
procured him a pcmsioti. In thin poem, 
which (he Maasir has partly preserved,the 
village is called Kulipayah* * In his re¬ 
tirement, ho used to write under the wo?;?. 
de pluMo oi Amvif and e aployed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation 
gave Dakbii a taste for poetry, and be 
rcceiyyu from Abul Q/isim the takhallu^ 
of ‘ .Dakhli.' After having attciulcd on. 
his maternal uncle for some time, Malik 
‘Ahmad went to lyfaluin, where he gained 
a rc^putafcion as n poet. 

In i)97, he came to India, and was for 
ilyo 3'‘ear.s in Akba,r’H service. Tn 1003, 
he wont to the Dak’hhi, and found a 
pat,ron in th ' KhanKhanan, in wlmso 
service he was in 1025, when the Muasiv 
i .Kahiiiii wiiti writteu. He also was a 
good soldier. 
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L I ha VO burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart j I have 
set fire to the house of tny aspirations and burnt it. 

2* I have given up heresy and faith, and, half way betwoen the 
Ka’bah and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression; I know of no 
evening tliat was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed, by joy, but this is an error: I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows. 

65. Qa'sim Arsla'n,, of Mashhad.* 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into tlie book (of my poems). 


My life is half gone—what am I worth now vrhon a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brilliancy of the rose and tho (3o]our of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 

56. GhayuW, of Kiqur.’ 

Manlinesa shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornamont of 
his life. 


^ Arslan is Qasim’it nom-de-plume. 
He chose this name, because hiii father 
claimed descent from Arslan Jdxib, an 
Amir of IVUihmud of Ghazni. The family 
came from Tus, and Q'aslm was brought 
up in Transoxania. Ho wa^t a good poeu, 
and excelled in tdriklis, Badaoni quotes 
an ode written Arsl4ri on tlie Mountain 
of Ajmir. He hied in 995, probably in 
L4hor. Daghistant says, he died at Ah- 
inadabad. Vide p. 103. 

® Ghajniniscalicdiu the Akbarndmah 

77 


Mulla^Qhayui% and .I>M^histHi\i oall^i him 
Ghayiiri of Kabul. This shews that Im 
came from Hiyar in Ivabul, and not from 
Hif;ar Firuzah. The Haft Iqlim tells-us 
that Ghayuri wcas at first in the service 
of Mfrza Muhammad Hakim, Aklmr s 
brother and king of Kabul. On the death 
of hi» patron, he entered Akbar’it service, 
and was a Yuzhnsbx, or Commander of 
One Hiuulrod. Ho was killed, in 994, with 
B’r Bar in the Khaibar catastropko 
(p.345). 










" Whou lon^mg directs its way te that door [love], it overtlirows all 
possiLility of reto.mitig\ 


1. The door of Shah A]<bar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest; 

2. And if I shave mj beard, I do so not to boaatify myself, 

3. But hecauso hoards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore, have no place ixi a paradise/ 

67. Qa^simi^ of Mtondaran/ 

Ho lives as a Paqir and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 


I do rot compare th.ee in bounty w'ith Yusuf j Xasuf was notoo, I do 
not flatter. 


1. My siohnesB has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
£.eparation, and niy wreiclied condition arises from the hundred oxoessos 
of 3 'est 6 rdoy. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. What shall I to-night 
do witho:ny unsteady he 

58. Sherit^ 

Ho belongs to n Panjabi family of Shaikhs. Under the patronage of 
his Majosty he ha.s boconie a good poet. 


The beloved [boy] eume, and blotted out iny name j nay, he made me 
quite beside myself. 


The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd, 

— 

0 Zephyr, the beloved l\a.s entirely filled the moiild of my desire. I 
amjhy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 


1 Akbar, in 10(X), f(n,:('d lus courtiers 
tOvSliave ojf tlu'ii' benrtls; vhu; p. 207 . 

® eientions e Qii:,din of 

3bmntla.rdii, QuHinii secio.s to bo an 
uiiluio'tYn pool:. 

Mulla Suori haw becu laentioned 
above, pp, XOO, 107, 202, 204. lie wa^ 


horn ill Kokiiwal in the Pai»j4b (BarC 
ihiab). His fatliods name was IVfnulana 
Veliya,^ He belonged to o, tribe called in 
Badtioiri 'MnjU 

Shei 1 pvap killed with Bir Bar, in 901, 
in the Kluubar Bass. 













1 . My heait has x^ollutecl itself witli its ooiiditioii. £hoiigli 

1 am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2 . A little thing [love] thousands of di.(iic‘ultie8 j an 

apparently within roach offers inmdreds of imxKJSsibiiities. 

69. Bahi', of NiBliapur. 

His namo is lOiwajah Jan. lie is a good man. 


1 . 0 Rahi, do no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief]; give ax') ideas of future life, beginning, and the jmTgntdry. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive sJhell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hall ( ?). 

# # # # # 

The above (59) poets -vvero presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not proBented, but who sent from distant places to liis 
Majesty encomiums composed by them,.as for exaiuple, (hisim of Guuabad ; 
Zanvir of Isfahan; "VVahshi of Bafah; Muhtasliim of Kashan; McJ ik of 
tium; Zuhiiri of Shii’az ; Wall Dasht Bayazi ; Neki ; pabri; Pigari ; Hu/.uri; 
Qazi Nuri of Isfahan; ^afi of Bam; Taufi of Tabriz; and Itashki of 
llamadan. 

ATN 30 (concluded), 

THE IMPEPJAL MUSIOIANS.’ 

I cannot sufficiently dosoribo the w^onderfiil power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometii.uei> causes the beautiful crcaturos of lUe 
haroni of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sametiines apjieavs 
in solemn strains by moans of the hand and tlie chord, Tire melodies xlion 
enter through the window of the ear and roturii to their former scat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of xiresonts. The hcarerB, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to thuso 
who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 


v)fTanscTi. Bakhshii also lived at ti;c 
court of Ibiiali Biktatnajifc, Maifs sou ; 
C4U when his pnti on lost his throne,, he 
went to Bnjab Kirat of Kalinjar. Kot 
long afterwards, he accepted a call ' to 
Gujrafc, whore he remained at the court 
of Sultan Bahadur (1520 to 1500, ,A. D). 
islr*m Shah also was a patron of i.!,Misic. 
His two groat singers wen^ Ihim Das^and 
Mahapater. Both C'utei’otl subsequently 
Akbav’s service. Malnipaier way once 
seat as ambasi^aclor to Mulinud Deo 
of Ofisa. 


^ We have to distinguish cfoyandah, 
Jjingors, from chavh oiN, and 

pla 3 e^rs. The principal singers 
and musicians emno from Owalia r. Mash- 
« had, Tabriz, and Kashmir, A few come 
I from Transoxania. The schools in Kash- 
f miv had been founded hy Tram' and Tib 
I mni musicians patronized by Zain ul 
I ]Abidiu, king of Kashmir, 'ilic fame of 
I Gwa liar lor iis schools of music dates from 
the time of Kajah Man Tiinwar. During 
his reign lived the famous Kaik Bakhshu, 
whoso melodies are ouh^ aecoud to those 







Hib Majesty pays miiclx attention to mnsio, and is tke patron of all 
wIjo practise this eiiohanting art. There are mimerons musicians at court, 
Hindiis, Iranis, Ttiranis, [j^islimjris, 100111 men and women. The court 
imisicians are arranged in seven divisions, one foi* each day in the week^ 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine ofhavmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication in some, aiid sobriety in others. 

A ch^tailed de«crii)tion of this class of people would be too diflloult; 
but I shall mention the xnincipal .musiciama 

1„ Miyan Taiiseh,^ ox Gwaliiir, A singer like him has not b^oniB 
India for the last thousand years* 

2. Baba Eamdas,^ of Gwaliar, a singen 
du Subhaii KMn, of Qwhli^r, a singer. 

4. STigyiin Khan, of Gwaliar, a singer, 

5. Miyin Chanel, of G waliar, a singer, 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subbaii Khan, a singer. 

7* Muhammad Khan sings.® 

8. Eir Maudal Khan, of Gwaliar, pii.ys on the sarmandal 

9. Bahadur, ruler of l^ralwah, a singer without rival [p. 428], 

10. Sliih/ib Kh^n, of GwMiar, performs on the hm, 

11. Ddiicl Bhan, sings. 

12. SarodKhau, of Gwaliar, sings. 

13. Miyan of (hvffi^r, 

H. Tantararig XChan, son of Miyan Tdnsen, sings. 

15. Mnild Ishaci Ilhari, sings. 

Uh IJsta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute (ttat). 

17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwaliar, a singer. 

18. Pmhiu Khan, bis son, plays oil 

19. Sur T-his, sou of Babu Earn Das, a sieger. 

20. Ciiand Khan, of Gv/iiliar, sing.s. 

21. Eangsen, of Agrah, sings. 


^ Regarding Tansen, or Tiinsain, or 
Tanain, vide y. 406. H/>ei Chand is said 
to have once given Uirn one kror of tankahs 
as a present. IbrabriO Siir in vain persuaded 
T^.nsen to come to Agrah. Abuilaiil men¬ 
tions helovv his Boa Tantarang Khun; 
and the Padifthalnnhaab (11, 5 -nn iri- 
terofernig passage) nieidicnif) another son 
of the uanie of JJiids, 

Ihidaoni (II, 42) ^<ays,Rain Das came 
from Lakhmiu. He appears to have 
he<m witli Baufun Khan during his ly- 
bcllion,and he received onco iVoui him 
one hikh of binkahs, empty as Buirams 


treasure chest was. He waS;. first at the 
court of Islein Shah, ami he i» looiied lipoix 
as second only to Tan sen, His son Sur 
Das is mentioned below. 

® piuirimoans‘aBiuger/'a musician.’' 

Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that bal < 
Kahiwant (or Kaldnwat^ i. e. the feinger) ' 
died in the 3.vd year of his reign, sixty ^ 
or rather seventy years old. He had been a 
from his* youth in my father’s ^srvhfe. ?: 
Cue of Ills concubines, on hi.3 death, poi¬ 
soned herself opium. I have rarely 
seen such an .’.ttaohment .among Muha.m’- 
madan wonie«4' 






22. Shailih Dawan piiari, performs oil tlie harand. 

23. Eahmat ullali, brother of Miilla Isrhaq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mh Sayyxd ^Ali, of MasKhad, plays on the gJd0lmh. 

25. Usta Yiisuf, of Harat, plays on the {amburaJh 

26. Qasim, suxiiamed Koh-bar.^ He has invented an mstrument, 

intermediate between, the and the 

27. .Tash Beg, of Qipch^, plays on the quhUz, 

28. Snltan Hafiz Husain, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Eahram Quli, of Harat, plays on the ghiohah 

30<i Sulfan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the tmxlurah, 

SI . Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the 
S2. tJsta Muhammad Amin, plays on the 

33. Haiifis Klxwajah ^All, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir ^Abdullah, brother of Mir ^Abdul Hai, x^l^y® Qdnun. 

35. Pirzadah,^ nephew of Mir Daw^m, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Usta Muhammad Husain, plays tamlurak^^ 


’ Koh«bar, as we know from the Pa- 
dishahnamah fl, 5., p. 335} is the name of 
a Chaghtai tribe. The Nitfdis ul Madslr 
mentions a poet of the name of Muham* 
mad Qasim Kohbar, whose nom-de-plnme 
was yabri. Sprenger’s Catalogue, 

60 (where wc hare to read Koji-har, 
for G4h-paii), 

^ Pirzadah, according to Baddoni (III, 
318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takhallug of Liwai. Ho was 
killed in 905 at Labor, by a wall falling 
031 him. 

® The Maasir t Bahimi mentions the 
follo wing xnusiciaws in the eexwxce of the 
KbariKh4nan----Agha Muhammad Nai, 
sonof Htyi lemd'd, of Tabriz; Mauland 
A^'wati, of Tabriz; Ustad Mkza ’AH 
Eathagi; Maulaha Sbaraf of Nishapur, 
a brother of the poet Kazhi (p. 579), 
Muhammfid Milmin, alias Haifizak, a 
tambfirah-player; and Hafiz NaZr, from 
Trarisoxania, a gopd singer* 

^ The Tuzuk and the Iqbalnamah men* 
tion the following singers of Jahangir’s 
reigu----jahangiraad; Chatr Kluiu; Par- 
wizdad; Khurramdad; MAk’hit; Hamzah. 


During St^lyahdn’s reign we^ find, 
Jagtiit’h, who received from Shahjalidn 
the title oi Kabrdi; Dirang ICban j and 
Lai Khan, who got the title of Qwiu 
samundat (ocean of excellence). lAl 
Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son pf 
Tansen. Jagnat’h and Birang Khliu were 
both weighed in silver, and received each 
4500 'Rupees. 

Aurangzib abolished the singers and 
musicians, just as he abolished the court* 
historians. Music is against the Muham¬ 
madan law. Khdfi Khdn (II, 213) tells 
a curious incident which took place al ter 
the order had been given. The court- 
musiciauvS brought a Iner in front of the 
Jharok'hah (the window where the empe^ 
Tors used to shew themselves daily to the 
people), and wailed so loud as to attract 
Aurangzib’s attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whojm .they had on the 
bier. They said, “ Melody is dead, and 
we ate going to the graveyard/’ ‘' Very 
well/’ said'tlie emperor, “make the grave 
deep, so that neither voice nor echo may, 
issue from it” A short time after, the 
Jharok'hah also was abolished. 


Enb op VoLtJMs: I. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 32, note 1. 

Todar Mall« For corrector and fuller biograpliical notes, vide p* 351* 

Page 34, note 2. 

Qdlij Ivha'n. Tlie correct year of his death is given on p. 354. 

Page 35, line 24. 

BaW ohd'rt'. This word is not in the Biotionaries ; bat there is no doubt that it 
means ‘ White Agate. ’ The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (tiiy Text Edi¬ 
tion, II, 60), where it is yaid that all the weights used at court for weighing jewels 
were made of " transparent Bab^huri.* Tahir Ka<?rabMi, in his Tazkh^ahy 
under Jalfil, has the following* “ When the case came on, he said to Hlrza Taqi, 
“I have often counted with the point of my penknife the Babaghuri threads (tlie 
veins) of your eye*—there are seventeen.’' 

f; ^ ^ )j)jO 

Page 44, last line. 

Salaries of thf Br^^ums. Under Sh5hjahan and Aui^ngzib, the <][ueens and 
princesses drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz JVTahall had 10 lakhs per 
annum, and her oldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Auraag. 
zib gave the Begum fahib” 12 lakhs per atinum. 

Begarding Nur Jean’s pension, p. 510, note 4. 

Pago 48, note 1. 

Gumadan Be 0X!M. Prom Baddoni II, 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal 
aunt, e. she was HaiiAyiin’s sister. She was miirried to Khizr Khw^jah; 
vide pp. 198, 365. 

Page 55, line 9, from below. 

SoRON. Soron is the correct name of a town and Parganali in Sirkar Kol, It lies east 
of the town of Kol ('Aligavh), near tlie Ganges. 



• Pi'5G, ]hi6 10. / ■■■■ 

; 3PA2iH'A^iii'. Tills T believe to be a mistake for ^ Pathun/ or * Pathaukot-* Tbe MSS; 
})ave or bnt as the initial sm in MSS. is offcon writte’i witli three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with ami reversely. The spelling 
J^uUhdnf for JPathdn^ is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the textt 

Page 65, note 1. 

Mr. F. S. Growso, c. a,, informs mo that is to the present day th^ 
Ivashmm term for 

Page 70, line 28, 

MablitwV. This partly confirms Flliot’s niiiiio tinder Cri/Zic (Beamos' Edition, ‘Races 
of the K W. Provinces/ II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Pago 73, line 1. 

Pa'n leaves. In the 3rtl Book of the Aia (Text, p. 416,1, 20) Abuitazl mentions 
another kind of jodn, called Malcld or MukM, grown in Bihar. 

Page 78, last line. * 

Qa.h;5uW, Col, Yule tell.'i mo that the correct name is FaN(?u^bi'. According to Marco 
Polo, Fan^ur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modern Earila, 

Page 81, note. 

ZPiIBa'd. This should bo Zeeba^d, for zer i hM, i, c. ‘ under the wind/ leeward, the 
"Persian translation as Col Yule iiiforina mo, of the Malay Bdxcah antjin, ‘ below' 
the wind/ by whicl^i the Malays designate the couhiries and islands to the eiist of 
Sumab’a, 

Klrifl Khan (I, p. 11) couples ZerhM with Khata, over both of which Tulf 

Kli4n, son of tlhingiz Khan, ruled, 

Page 87, note 2. 

I have since seen the spelling which brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Ihrdjr meema ^supellex ;Vand means ‘ fur/ 

Page 83, line 1, 

AitHADi'jBA^D. The comma after Ahmadab^d may be wrong. Ahmndabad is often 
called Ahruadd-badi GnjvaL 

Page 88, line 1:9. 

♦Iuta's i, KAciSHBAND. We know from the Tazkirah of TAhir ]Sfa 9 rabadx that Ghias 
waB born in Ytizd. “ The world has not since seen a weaver like hirHi Besides, • 
he was a good poet. Once he bought a pkee of brocade, on which 




tliere was amon^ otlier figures that of a l)cav betwoon some trecas, to Shah *Abb4s 
(1585 to 1629)^ \vhoii a courtier after;praising the stuff admired tbe bear. Obias 
said on the .spur of the inomeiit. 

The ij(m-(krm<a looks chiefly at the hear, JEach looks at his own likeness^ 
Bcarf.« ill the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb says. 

^^>*'1 

/A bear on the hill is an Aviceima,* i. e, a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher, 
iNagrabadi quotes some of Ghias’s verses. 

Page 94| middle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the varioiis cotton cloths mentioned by Abulfazl— 

Chauiar was woven in H a well Saharanpiir, 

Shi paf and Bhirann, in Dharangjioa, Kh^ndesh. 

Gangajal, in Sirkar G'horag’hat, Bengal. 

Alihrkul, in Allahabad, 

and Pauchhtoliah was mentioned on p, 510, in connexion with NiirJaban. 

Page 99, note 2. 

Adam i Hafthaza'ri'. I find that this expression is much older than Ahulfazl*« 
time. Thus Ziauddin Baranf in his preface U) the 2ankJi i 5, 

1. tJ), states that the Khalifab ’Umar lived seven tliousaud years after Adam. 

Page 101, note 6. 

Ashrap Khak. a correcter and fuller biography of this gryndco was given on p, 389. 
He died in 983, not 9TS. 

Page 102, note 1. 

Khanda^n. The collection of Dellii MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of ibe Tazkirat ul Aulid written by Khandda in 920 A. H., and yet the 
Mir-4t ul ’Alam gives 915 asAbe of his death. 

Page 104 note 2, liao 7 . 

Btscht)^. Though Beebu is a common Hindi'u i ani uaine, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panohu, or Panju, vide p. 538. Baddoni (II, 64) 
gives as tdrtkJh of bis death tbo wordsand telb the reader to subtract 
the middle letter ( v-j ), k u. 971—2:-=:959. Vide also my Essay on ‘ Badaoni 
and his Works,’ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 

Page 116, line 24. 

Sanoha'm, Akbar s favourite gun. Wo know from the Tuzuk (p, 20) that Akbar killed 
with it Jatmall, the champion of Chiior, 
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The reader k requested to siabstitute the following--- 

Jill^phaiitB aro foiuid in the following places. lu the pdhah of Agralfi^ 
in til© jiuigies of Bay^win and Karwar, as far as Barar ; in the y dbah of 
lidhdb^id, in the confines of Pannah, (Bhat^h) Ghora, Batanpur, Nandanpilry 
Sirguja, amd Bastarj in the ^ubah of Malwah, in Handiah, XJchhodi Ohan- 
deri, Santwas, Bijagarh, Bakin, Hoshangabad, Garha, and Hariagarh; in 
the piibah of Bihar, about Bohtas and in Jhark’haud; and in the 9^^^^ 
of Bengal, in Orisa and in Satgaon. The elephants from Pannah are the 
best. • 

Page 171, note 1. - 

Sulaiittaii Kararani reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 182, note 6 . 

Prince Murad was born on the 8 rd Muhaitam, 978. Baddo7ii II, 132, Tide 
below. 

Pago 193, line 2 from below, and note 3, 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870, (p. 146)1 have 
shewn that the unclear words in Badaoni’s text aro,— 

0,%at 

‘ the cunahula which is their time of mirth/ 

By ‘cunahula’ the Jesuits meant the I’opresentations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, &c,, which they used to exhibit in Agrah and Lahor. 

Page 270, line 6 from below. 

The 9 ^dr road the khutlah in the name of the new king, and thus the julus 
became a fact. Khdfi K/idnt l, p. 62,1. 2 , from below. 

Page 272, line 13. 

Maula'ha'’Abdul Ba'qx'. p. 528, note 4 

Page 309. 

Akbab’9 wives. For Baqi^ah the diminutive form is to be substituted. 

Begavding Jodb Baj vide next note. 

Sultdn SaUma7i Begum. She the daughter of Oulrtikh Begum, a daughter of 
Bahar. Mirza Huruddm Muhammad, Culrukh’s hiuband, was a Naqshbandi Khwajah. 

Gulrnkb Begum must not bo confounded with another Gulrukh Begum, ^who was 
the (laughter of Mirzd, Kamrdn and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza (vide p, 464). 

Of other women in Akbar'S harem, 1 may mention, (1) the daughter of Qazi ’fsa 
(p. 449) 5 (2) an Armenian woman, Tuzuk^ p. B24. Tide also Keane’s Agra Guido, 
p. 38. (3) Qismiyah Band, married by Akbar in th© 19tb year (Akbarn. HI, 94) 5 
4) a daughter of ShaiUvSiiddin Chak (Akbarn. Ill, 659). 

ISoi/TAq^r Muua'i). He wa.s married to a daughter of Mirza ’Aziz Kokah (p, 326)» 
Thoir child, Sul^^u Buetam, did not live long HI, 539, 562). 



■ , • , „. 

Da'kta^. The conecit date of liis birth seems to be the 2 nd Jumdda 1, 
979j. not the 10th ; but the MSS. continually c^^rifouud ^ 5 ^ and Hw first 

, wife was a daughter of Sultan Khwajah (p. 423), by whom he had a daught^jr of 
the liame of Sa adat Band Begum, who was horn in 1000 f^burn. Ill, 643). 

' Page 310. y ■ ■ 

WIVES. An additional list was given on p. 477, note 2. Besides them, 
I may mention, (l)a daughter of Mubarak Ohak of Kashinir; (2) a daughter 
of Husain Chak of Kashmir {Akbarti, III, 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, 
m 

I stated on p. 309, that J ahaagir’s mother was called Jodh Bdi. This is wrong. 
Jodh Bai was the wife of Jahangir and daughter of Mot’h Rajah of Jodhpdr. There 
is little doubt that Jah 4 iigir\^ mothor {the Maryam uzzamdm) is the daughter of 
E4jah. Bihari Mali and sister to Rajah Bhagwan Das. 

Page 314, last lino. 

Death O-P Mi^bza' Rustam. Thus the date is given in the Madsir til Vmard; 
but from the Pddiahdlindmah (II, 302) v/e see that Mir/.a Rustam died on, or 
few days hi fore, the 1st Rabl’I., 1052. The author adds a remarks that *Hhe 
manners (atizd’) of the Mirzd did not correspond to hfs noble birth, which was 
perhaps due to the absence of nobility in his mother.’* 

Page 316, line 11. 

QABA^ii/iLU Turks. The correct name is Qaraqoinlii. The Calcutta Chaght.il Dio- 
tionaty gives QaraquuiUi. Vambdry (History of Bokhara, p. 265, note) mentions 
the Usttylii, Shimlll, Kikallii, Bahirlii, Zulqadr, Kajar, and Alshar, as the 
priifcipal Turkish tribes that were living In Transcaucasia, on the southern shore 
of the Caspian and in the west of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlii meai)» Hhe black 
sheep tril>e.* 

Pago 817, note 1 . 

Tlie correct name of the place where Bairam was defeated is Qunachur, 
which lies S. E. of Jalindhar. The word which the Bibi. Indica Edition 

of Bad^oni gives, oontains * Phillaur,’ which lie.i S. W. of Guiiachur, 

Page 824, note 1. 

I do not think that Pir Muhammad came from the Sharwdn mentioned in this 
note. It is more likely that he was a Bhirwani Afghan. 

Page 325, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 406, line 10, and p. 416, note 1. 

Page 329, line 8 from below. 

Zun^DB, is the name of a Turkman tribe; vide above. 

Page 339, last line. 

Cro&AK DAH. Regarding the correct date of the battle vido p. 418, note 2 . 


Pa^eSSl. 

: Tqdatr BIaIiL. The Ma^r ul ITinari says that Todar Mall was bom at Lahoj*. Bttt 
it is now certain that Todar Mall was born at Laharpur, in Audh ; mde Proceed¬ 
ings, Asiatic kSocietyj Bengal, September 1871, p. 178. 

Page 372, note. 

Miya^ JCa'Ii. The note is to be cancelled. Miyan has been explained o» 

■ '. 'vp.'.545,.note. ' 

Page 373, line 22. 

Yr'stJF KHA'^^. Regarding his death Tiizuk, p. 328. His son Yzzat Khan m 
wrongly called in the .BlbL Indica Edition of the Pddishdhiidmah (I, 5., p. 302) 
name was Aziz ullah ; hence his title 

Page 379, last line. 

Qa^im KhaV??. T dare say, the phrase ‘ Ohamanarai Khurasan^ merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 

Pago 381, line 14. 

Ba'q,!' KiiA'jiT. He is often called ‘ Khan Baqi Khan.' 

Pago 389, lino 1. 

M/e Ba'wxj's. The spelling ‘ Uigur* is now common ; but in India the word is pro- 
nouiioed ‘ fghur.’ The query may be cancelled; vide p. 441, note. 

Page 398, lino 10. 

Dastam KiTA'if. Vamb^ry spells ^ DostuTur.’ 

Pagi0 413, 

Shaikh Faei'i> i BtrJB:HA'KI^ That the name of Farid s father was Sayyid Ahmad 
i Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the ‘ Bukhari Mosque’ in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaikh Lad, at the cost of Farid i Bukhari, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Dehnerick has seut me the following inscription from Farid’s Jdmi* 


Masjid in Faridabad,—- 











1, In thft reign of Shall Ifuruddhh^ a Icing who u pious, Just, and liberal^ 

2. Mnriazd Kli&n, the unique one (farid) of the age a7idJUith, erected this 
4>^ligi(ius building. 

3. lie is honored, powetful, generous, and liberal, a worthg descendant of the 
Icing of ?wc?i*[’AK]. 

4, As Tarikh of this lasting structurG, the tvords Khair ul Biqa* issued from 
the pen. 

This gives 1014, A. H, 


TAl.VfSr;? 



Pag’o 434, line 24. 

K’aWA^jAir T.<^rnR Mukammap. ll« irf mentioned as a Bljisiani on p. 62B, amajag 
the Dakhfthiy. 


Page 431, note 1. 

Ma’ 9 I]'ai Kha'n Kh!mm\ This rebel, who gave Ahbar no end of tronble, bad the 
audacity to assuiao rOjal pmrogatires Jn Bengal, The following insctiption 1 
received, through. Babu Rajetairala l\Titra, from Kajah Pramatba JN’abh, llajali of 
Dighaputi, Bajsluihf. It was foxird xu a ruined mosque at a village, called 
Cluitmohor, not v ery far from Dighaputi. 

ijs^ac^ C.)^^ Ij ^ Ij I'M! AiJ/O <X,U| u^i.rx 

{{ j j JUjU' . 

This loft^j mosque ims huilt during the time of the great SHltdn, the ekief oj 
Baygids^ Abut Bath Muhammad Ma^mi Khdn—Mag God perpetuate h is kingdom, 
for ever, 0 Lord, O Thou who remewust / hg the high end exalted Jllidn, Khdn 
Muhammad^ sojk e/' TiU Muhammad Khdn Qdqshdl, in the gear 989. 

This wa:<, i.heremre, nearlv two years lifter tlie outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Be volt (9th Zi Hajjah, 987); vide p. 439, 

Page 438, line 13. 

Satyid M (rjiAATAiAi). Begarding the correct date of his death, vide p, 490. 

Pago 450, line 14. 

Si/ RAT. There is every probability that Soiar’L. and not Surat, is intended, 

Page 466. 

The Gack'hars. Vide pp. 486, 487. 

The places Pharwdlah and DangalC not T>ang.41i) mentioned in the note 

as the principal places in tho Gukk’liar District, an* noticed in E. Terry’s * Voyage to 
East India' (London, 1656, p. 88). “ Kakares, tho principal Cities are called Dekaloe 

and Furkola; it is a large Province, bat exceeding mountainous j divided it is from 
** Ta-i'taria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremesfc part North iindur the MogoVs 
** subjection.” 

Do I.<act also gives the same passage. 

Page 160, line 2. 

Yaba'q Kka'js". The correct name is, I believe, Bora.t Ehan. Vide Vambdry» 
* Bokhara’, p. 163. 

Pago .103, line 10. 

Kir'c.H IIa'jo. JRegardiug Kuch Hajo and K.xxch Bihar and Mukarvam Khan, vide 
my article on these countries in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1872, jj. 64 



KaA'if, ofJ^lor. ' 

** The Pahliinpur family is of Afghan ongin,- helon^ng to the Lohilni tvibe, and, 
it is saidy occupied Bihar in tlie reign of Humayun. They s ubsequtiiitly : took service 
With the king of DiliH; and from Akbai* Sh«4h, in A. O, 1597, Crhaznin Khan, the 
chief, obtained the title of Diwan, for having eaccessfully repulsed an invasion of 
Afghan tribes; for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the goveni- 
meiit r f Labor. In A. D. 1682, Fath Khan Diwan received the province of Jklor, 
Saiiehor, Pahlunpur, and Disah irom Atu’angzibi Fath Khan died in 1688, leaving 
an. only son, Pir KhAn, who was eujiplanted in his rights by his uncle Kamal KhAn, 
who, subsequently, being unable to withstand the increasing power of the Bat’hora of 
Mayway, was compelled, in A, 1). 1698, to quit the country [Jalor], and retire with ’ 
ins family and dependants to Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since.r— 
BdecMofiff^ Bombay Qomrnmmt Mecor^h^ ISTo. XXV.—p. 16. 

Page 608, line 13 from below. 

This is wrong, and should be Jlijri. Khwajah Muhammad Sharif, as 
corroctiy Stated in the genealogical tree on p, 612, had two sons. The eldest is 
A'gha Muhammad Tahir, whose nom-de.‘pliime is Waglt, and Ghias Beg, 

Page 524, line 20. 

Aiii' Quli^ Bjio IsT'AJL^^ Vambdry spoils Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish 
tribe i p. 61*0. 
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j 4-BA’ Bakr, sou of Bahadur KhSn 

Quslibegi, 495. 

•Abbas flafawi, Shah, converts people to 
Shi isin, 446 ; 453, G03». 

Abdals, the forty, 197, Wn. 

Abdal Chak, 478. 

Abdarkli^nab, 65- 

*Abdi, of !N ishapur, a katib, 102. - 

^Abdi Kor, 482. 

’Abdul ‘Ali tatkhaii. MirrA, 361. 

’Abdul ’Azirn, Sultan Khw^ab. 
’Abdnl ’Aziz, of Hihli, 538- 
’Abdul’Azizv a katib, 103. 

’AMrd Ikup, ('adr, 276, 528, 541. 
’Abdnl Bari, Kbwajali, 507, 512, 
*Abdu^v^‘amnd, Khwajah, Shtr'inqalam, 
of Shiraz, 107, "195 (No. 266). 
’Abdu^^cartiad, Kliwajab, of Kashin, 618, 
(No. 353). 

’Abdu99amad, a ktitib, 102. 

’Abdul Gbaffar, of Dibli, 413. 

Abdul Ghalur, Mirza, 327. 

’Abdul Ghafiir, Shaikh, 538,. 

’Abdul Ghanf, Shaikh, 647. 

•Afcwlul Hai, name of several kiltibs, 100^ 
101, 103. 


’Abdul Hoi, Mir ’Adi, 468, 471, 480 
(No. 230). 

’Abdul ITaq, of Sabzw5.r, a katib, 101. 

’Abdul Karim, a katib, 102. 

’Abdul Karim Sindhi .Amir Kbdn, 472; 

’Abdul Kbaliq Khawfifi, 447. ^ 

’Abdullah A’shpaz, 100. ; ^ 

/Abdullah Q airaff, Khwajah, 100. , ' 

’Abdullah Khan Barba, 392. 

’Abdullah Khan Firuzjang^, 492, 496, 
603, 505, 613m., 614. 

’Abdullah K.hdn Mughul, 309, 396 (jSFo. 
76). 

'Abdullah Khan, Sayyid, 297m. 465 
(No. ISO). : : 

'Abdullah Kh4n Uzbak, 820 (No. 14), 
871. 

’Abdullah Klu4n Uzbak, king of Bukhara, 
411,468. 

'Abdullah, Kliwdjah, son of Khwajah 
’Abdullatif, 423 (No. 109). 

Abdullah, Khwajah, Khwnjag/hi luiwa- 
jah, 423. 

’Ahdtillah Marwarid, KhWr^jtih, 528, 
68 Sm. [613. 

‘Abdullah, Mir, a k^tib, 103 ; a singer, 

'Abdulltib, Mirza, Sardkr Khan. 




Abdallah SarfarAz Khan, 492 CN'a. 257), 
Abdullah, son of Kiz^m Murtazi Kh4n, 
469. 

'’Abdullah, Shailth, son pf Muhammad 
Ghaas, 467. 

’Abdullah, son of Sa’id Khdn, 466. 
Abdullah, Suljidn of Kasbgbar,322,469, 
"Abdullah Sultaupdri, 644 ; vide Makli- 
duruul Mulk. 

/Abdullatif, Mir, of Qa-zwin, 447, 646,. 
’Abdullatif, Mlrza, 327- 
’Abdullatif, son of Kaqib Ivhiu, 449. 
^Abdul Majid, vide A?af Khdu. 

"Abdul Malik ibn Marwan, 86. 

"Abdul Matkb Kh4u, 403 (Ko. S3). 
"Abdul Miimin, Mir, 522 (No. 374). 
"Abdul Muqtadir, 409. 

"Abduanabi, fadr, 169, 173, 177, 186, 
187, 268, 272, 273, 490, 491, 646, 

. 647. 

’Abdul Qadir Akhiiud, 486, 645. 

"Abdul Q4dir Eadaoni, vide Baddoni. 
'A.bdul Qadir Jilani, 402- 
’Abdul Qadir, Mauldud, 544. 

"Abdul Qadir Sarbiudi, 644. 

"Abdul Qaddiis, of Gaugo, 638, 546. 
■Abclurrahim Khaltili, a kdtib, 100. 
"AbdurrahiTu Khar, 414, 454, 466/z. 
"Abdurrahuia,of Khwarazm, a katib, 102. 
"Abdurrahim, of Lak’hnau, Shaikh, 338, 
470 (No. 197). 

'AbduiTahitn, Maulan^, a kdtib, 103. 
'Abdtirrabim Mirzi KhanKhauan, vide 
KhawKh^nan. 

"Abdurrahixn, sou of Qaim Khdn, 371. 
"Abdurrahman Duldai, 4fi5 (No. 186). 
"Abdurrahman, Mirzi, 464 (No. 183). 
'Abdurrahman Sur, 366 3S3n. 

"Abdunushid, king of Kd^bghar, 460, 

460?^. 

'Abdurrazzhq yitn^amuddanlah. Mbn. 
'Abdurrazzaq, Mir, of Gil4n, 424, 472. 
"Abdussa]4m, son of Mu azzam Khan. 
621?^. 

"Abdussalam, Mauling. 646. 


"AbddssaMni Pay^mf, 601. 

"Abdussamf, Q4zi, 545. 

"Abdnshshahid, Khw^jah, 423, 639* 
’Abdushshukdr, Mulla, 189. 
"Abdussubhan Buldai, 617 (No, 349)* 
"Abdussubhdu, Mirad, 614, 

"Abdul Wahhdb Bukhari, Sayyid, 897* 
"Abdul Wahhab, Shaikh, 546. 

"Abdul Wahid, Sayyid, 619 (No. 364). 
"Abdul Wahid, Shaikh, 647. 

"Abdul Wasi', 309. 

Abhang Khdu, 336w. 

Aboriginal races, 231, 252 ; Tribes*' 
Abu Is-baq Pirang, Shaikh, 539. 

Abd Is-haq, Sajyid, 439, 523 (No. 384). 
Abul Baqa, 4f*6. 

Abttl Baqd, Amir Khdn, 472. 

Abul Faiz Paizl, 490; vide Faizi. 

Abul Parah, Sayyid, of Was.4, 390, 393. 
Abul Path Beg, 318, 492. 

Abul Path Gnjrati, Shaikh, 646. 

Abul Path, Hakim, 175, 205, 206, 344, 
402,424 (No. 112), m, 669, 674/^., 
686 . , 

Abul Path Khan, sonof Shdisfcali Khan, 
611,612. 

Abul Path, son of Pkzil Beg, 318, 446, 
485, mn. 

Abul Path, son of Muzalfar Mughul, 
512 (No. 323). 

Abul Pattah Ataliq, 601 (No. 294). , 
Abul Pazl, author of the Ain, 168,. 174, 
187, 194, 203, 209, 210, 338, 388, 
441, 442, 493«. 

Abul Pazl of Kazarun, Khatib, 490. 

Abul Pazl, son of the M,i> "Adi, 490. 

Abul Hasan, Khwajah, 327 ; A^af 
Khan. 

Abul Hasan, Sayyid, son of tlie Mir 
* "Adi, 619 (No. 363). 

Abul Husain, 376. 

Abul Kbq)r Khdn, 472, 473. 
ilbnl Maaii, sou of the Mir "Adi, 601, 
(No. 297); vide Shah Abul Ma’dH. 
Abul Muhammad, 506. 





AbulMuzifcilar, Mir, 380*' 

, Abvt »{m ofAsliraf Khan, 484 

Ab^ C^im Kama 414».., 470 (ISToi 
•-;,;: 109). v': :■■ 

AbtA :<3^siDa# ^ of Abdul Qadir 

(No, 242b 

AbulQ^sim, Sa^id, non of the Mir 'Adi, 
489 fcNo. 261b 

^ Abul QAsitn, ilir, of Nkhapur, 625 
(to. ^08), 

Abul Qasim, G-ovoraor of Gwaliar, 316. 
Abul Qaeim, of Werkop^i, 603/?« 

Abul Wafa, Mir, 472. 

Abti*Nayr, of iParali, 41«. 

Abii BiiihiTi, qaotxjd, 42. 

Abu Sa’id CWafl Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirz6, 313, 314 49G (to. 
271). 

Abd Said Mirza, SultAn, 316, 322. 

Abu Said, Sultan of Kdshghar, 460,461. 
Abii Talib, son of Muois Khan, 41J, 
Abii Tdltb ShAistab Khan, 511.' ; 

Abu T4lib, son of SMistah Khan, 611, 
■■612; 

Abil I'urab, Mir, Gujrati, 4/)6, 606. 
ahmdb ulmdlf reToune accounts, 260. 
A^afi, a poet, 682 / 1 ,, 698 ».,600'/e, 
A^afjab, 6 i 0 , 

A^pafKhdn, A*^afuddmtIaJi, A^raf Jdh, 

titles, 363. 

Afaf Khdn, (K), Abdul Majid, 241,330, 
348,366(1^0.49). 

A 9 af Khan (11.), Ghiasuddiu 'Ali, 411, 
433 (to. 126), 611. 

A^af Ehkn (III,), JaTar Beg, 209, 411 
(No. 98), 310, 311, 465, 618, 672. 
A^af Kbiii(fV.), Yanirnuddaulah, Mirza 
Abul Hasan, 510, 612, 

A^alat Khan Lodi, 606. 

Achhe, Shaikh, 52iw. 
accounts, how kept, 14 ; how- divided, 
260. 

ficl ijama* 362. 

umai i ixatUifd, title of a book, 644. 

79 .. . , 


' Maulana, al3w. "/"/ 

Adam, the first man, called ‘bxtftbaawiii*, 

09«»t.,617'. \ 

Adam Barba, Sayyid, 392, 521?^,- [486. 
Adara, Sultan, Gakk'har, 322, 466,. 
Adiiaxn sou of Mahum Aiiagah, 

'■ ■2.63, 3231No, i9). ’' 

Adham, MhV^9. '■ ' 

Adhati, Shaikli, 638. ; y 
adhelah, a ooiu, 31; 

'AMil Khan, son of Shab. M^^hanotmad 
Qalati,432:(No;12a)w:;..;'^ 

*Adil Shah, 466/1. 

*o.dl guikaJij a coin, 30. 
admiralty^ 279. , . / , ' 

adirzissioij to court, 166. ^ - ■ v 

advances to officers, 266. 

Ad wand, of Ovisa, 626 (No. 413). 
Afghans, thoir last stand under ’"Hsin^ii 
Iiobani, 620, 621; their character, 
399; 617. 

Aflatnn Mirza, 347. tkim„ 377. 

Afrasiib, son of Mirza Muhammad Ha- 
Afridis, 614. 

Afshar, a tribe, 619;. 
aftdhl, a coin, 29,30, 

a royal ensign, 60. 

Alzal Khan, Khwr^jak Sultan'AM, 376 
(No. 66). 

Afzttl Kh^n, 604/5. 

amry mde Aloes. ** • ., 

agate, ir^de bd.l)dghdn. — 

Agha Khizr Nahiiwandi 603?*. 

Agha Mubaraiaad Nhi, 613», 

Agha Muhammad Tahir Wa^M, 512:,t)22. 

Agha MuUa, 369, 497, 508, 608a. 

Agha Mulla Bawdtdiir, 369, 411. 

Aghil Mulla Qazwini, 523 (No. 376). 
or fivepot, 49. 

Ahadxs, 20, 161, 231, 246, 248 ; under 
Jnhangk, 635. 
dhauchindf a metal, 40* 

Ahdad, 608. 

aid ijamdlc^t, 182/*. i^d). 

Ahmad Birha, Sayyid, 289. 497 (No. 






AliB^ad Beg Klmw, brotiier ofNde Jahaii, 
511,512. 

ALmad Beg Kilbuli, 451, 465 (No. 191), 
522 . 

Alu^ad Beg, Mirza, 369. 

Ahmad Buhhdri, 8ayyid, 41.6, 620, 
Ahmad ffdfi, 208, 209. 

Alimacii Fayyaz, Shaikl', 540. 

Ahmad Kh4r< Nivazl- 484. 

Ah.mad Khattii, S.baikb, 507, 

Ahmad Lodi, oOO. 

Ahmad, Mir, Monsh i, 439. 

AhmaA Mulla, of Tattah, 106, 206. 
Ahmad Qat?iin Kokah, 602 {No. 307). 
Ahviiad, Sayyid, 605. 

Ahma;: Shah, Eazi ul ,Mu.lk, of Gujrac, 
385„ 

Ahmad, Shaikh, a katib, lOQ. 

All road, Shaikh, 544, 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of SallTa Chisti Si- 
kn'wdl, 475 (No. 210). 

Ahmad, Shaikh, son of Ahdul Quddus, 
646. 

Ahmad, Sultan of Cluj rat, 606. 

Ahrar Khwajah, 123, 539, 
aimah ton arcs, 272, 274. 
aimdq,y\i^^ uymdq. 

"Ain Khan Dak’hiui, 482. 

’A'ishah, Muhaimnad’s wife, 196, 203n. 
"AisbX, MauUna, 102. 

*ajdihii a tent, 54. 
dhisdiahf 47, 50. 

Aklmr, Emperor, when born, 62«., his 
miraculous birth, 210, 382: hie full 
mme, 186; hb mother, 332, 333, 
334; his nurses, vide Mahuivi 
Anagah, Fichah Jan Anagah, Ji Ji 
Anagali; hiy, attachment to rela¬ 
tives, 324, 325 ; Ills cliiklren, 308; 
hi.s wives, 173, 809,618; his bro- 
thoi F, vide Muhainmad. Hakim Mir- 
z?i, and Mirzii Ibrahim, 626; his 
character, 164,155; how he spends 
his time, 164; abhors (. 0 ‘aelty, 13^^ 
regai'ds the performance •>i’ ais duty 


an act of worship, 11; enters into de¬ 
tails, 243 ; is a good physiogriomist, 
238 ; believes in lucky clays, 91n, ; 
is ‘ lucky," 213; is musical, 51; is 
witty, 427; shews himself to the 
people, 166 ; how he , dines, 58 ; 
invents new names., 45, 69, 65, 90, 
104, 127, 129, 139;^.; is fond of 
fruit, 64; dislikes meat, 61; ab¬ 
stains from it, 165; wears woollori 
sfcuEs like ^iiEs, 90; likes oniy 
certain 1)ooks, 103 ; is fond of paint¬ 
ing, 107, 108 ; of elephants and 
trained leo; -rads, 131, 288; likes to 
see spiders lighv, 290 ; does not hunt 
on Fridays, 290 ; invents a carriage, 
276 ; and a w ruH*! for cloaning guns, 
116 ; his frvorite gna bangram, 116, 
617; invents elephant gear, 127; 
improves his army, 232 ; introdue(?s 
the brand, or the diU/h o 7n(ih(dU- 
law, 232, 239, 326, 600». ; im- 
px'oves guns, 113 ; his forced marob 
froni A'grah to GujiAt, 434 w., 325, 
410, 416.’?.; his religion, 49; is 
tho spiritual guide of his people, 
162 j performs miracles, 104, 284, 
286, 287; is the representative of 
God, 188 ; is king by Divine Bight, 
Preface, iii.; abolishos the 
189 : interdicts beef, 193 ; orders the 
courtiers to shave off their beards, 
193, 610w.; looks upon dogs and 
pigs an clean, 194; abolishes the 
Hijrah, 195; hut^s ever;/ thing 
Arabic, 196, 198, 206; dislikes tho 
names ' Muhammad" and * Ahmad,’ 
355??.; makes the Mullas drink 
wine, 197, 468 ; calls a Zoroastiian 
priest from Persia, 210 ; keeps Parsi 
feasts, 276; discourages circumcision 
and tho rite of Suttee, 207; saves 
a Suttee, 428 .; hates the learned 
and drives them from court, 173, 
190, 191; resumes their grants of 




land, 268, 269, 270; bl^ views oa 
inaiTiagc,277, and on education, 278 ; 
fixes the age for inarriage, 196; wor¬ 
ships fire and the sun, 19,200, 202 ; 
founds a new sect, 165 ; admits 
pupils to it by ceremony, 203 (vide 
Divino Faith) ; h opposed for his 
reli^ijious opinions, 401, especially by 
’Abdullah of Tilraa, 468; is called 
a Cod, 561; forces courtiers to pro- * 
sirate themselves before him, vide j 
eijdahi; hk last illness, 467; day j 
of his death, 212w.; is buried at 
Sikandrab, 211. 

Akbarniimah, Lucknow Edition of, 436w» 

Akbar Quli Sultan, 486 , 487. 

dkhiah, meaning of, 4Z2?i. 

AkhtacM, an officer over horses, 138. 

A1 i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 116. 

aldchahi a stutf, vide alchah. 

A'lii llazrat, a title, 337w. 

Add KJidqfd?^ a title, 337/i. 
a )-oyal standard, 60. 

’Alani Barrha, Sayyid, 392, 396w, 

A'lam Kdbuli, Mulld, 169r^., 546. 

’A'iam Lodi, 606. 

’Alaiuldaullali JCami, 447, 447w. 

'Alauddaulah, Mirza, 608. 

’Alauddfu ilaratj., a katib, 102. 

’Alauddin IsUm Khan, 493, 519, 620. 

’Alauddiu KhawMi, Khwajah, 446. 

'Alauddin Khilji, his coins, 18; his 
army reforms, 242 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 271, 367w., 4t>(b^., 
mu, 

’Alaudclia L^rt, 640. 

’Alauddiii Majzub, 639. 

’Alaucldin Mi'rzii., 522. 

’Ala ul iVluUi:, of L4r, 601?t. 

’Aid ul Muik, Mir, of Thmiz, 322. 

alchahf a melon, 65; a tdnft, 91, 9i>^. — - 

Alexander the Great (Siicaudar), 343, 
663. 

’All, the Khalifali, 99. 

’All A^gbar, Mlrza, 413. 


‘All Ahina<l, tbo engraver, 2’2,27, 62, 53. 
’AU; Akbaiv Al;a% 382 (No. 62J. 

»Ali Akbar, IJIashMbi, Mir, 696??. 

'All Beg AkbarsMhi, Miivi, 482. . 
’All Beg ’Alamsb^bi, 482 {No. 237). : 
’AH Cbaman, a Mtib, 103. 

’AH Dost ipia% 533. 

.AH ibn Hilal, a calligrapbist, 100. 

'Al Khan, lUjub, ofKhandcah, 327, ^ 
'AH Khan Cb.ak, 47S. 

’AH MartUn Bahadur, 496 (No. 278). 
’AH, Mir, a kdtib, 101,102, 103. 

’AH, Mir, Sayyid Judai, of Tabriz, a 

painter and poet, 107, 690 :-, a 

musician, 613 , of (iuin, 698. 

’xAH Muhammad Asp, 492 (No. 268), 
*AH, Qazi, 346. 

’Ali Quli, vide Khan Zamfin. 

'AH QuU Bog Istiijhi, Shar Aflcan K han, 
524 (No. 394), 622. 

’AH QuH Khan Indavabi, 432 (No. 124). 
'AH Edi, of Little Tibbat,310,474, 607 . / * 
'All Sher, M uv 101, 338. 

’AH Shukr Bog, 316. 

’AH Yar, 408. 

Alit’Khan Gujraii, 386, 

a melon, 65.* ' ' 

AU ih l>iikbsb pkidr, 436. 

Allah QuH, 486, 487. , 

Allah y^r Khan, 499. 

aims, paid at court, 14, 266, 267. 

aloes, wood of aloes, SO.-•'-^''' '’’4 

alom. 26. 
alphabets, 98. 

Ahiiis Mirza pafawi, 314. 

Altiin Qulij, 500 (No, 290). 

Ainauullah, son of Bait Kokali, «>18, 
(No. 356). 

Ambab Kh^n Chak Kashmiri, 474, 47 
497. 

’amhaVy 77. 

’Anibav, Malik, 337, 338, 339, 412. 
Amin Khan Ghori 516. 

Amin liazi, Khwajab, 608, 512. 
Aminuddiu toju, Mir, ^161. 




Aiotr PairaM, 1500'. '■ - 

Aij^fr Chauban, 316. 

Amir Haidai*, of Bilgram, 316«. 

; Amir Khan, 472. 

■ Amir Khan Mnghul Beg, 373. 

Amir Khan, Say;y id, 445?t. 

Amir Kbnsrau Shahj, 311, 315. 

Amir Khiisrawi, Say^ncl, 691». 

Amir Mansur, a katib, 101. 

Amir Q/izi Asiri, 599. 

^ amir dI urnara, a title, 240, 333. 

Amr Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Amr Singh, or Amrd, RanA 343, 447, 
519. 

Amr Singh, of Tdar, 333. 

Amr Singh Sisodiah, 418. 

Arori, a poet, SOSn. 

Ainrullah, Mirad, 339. 

amulets, 507._ 

amusements at court, 297, 303. 
an^gah, or nurse, 323, 

Auand Singh Kaohhwabah, 418. 

219. 

Anisi, a poet, 578. 

Anisuddin, vide Mihtar Khdn. 

Arnxp Singh Baghelah, 407. 

Anwar MirzA ^27. 

*aqiUd i naeafi, title of a book, 362n. 
*A''qil, Mirza, son of Miizti Tsa Tar- 
khhii, 364w, 

*Aq51 ilosain MirzA 461, 462. 
otjdg^r, 256. 

'Arab Bahadcu’, 189, 351, 400,410,427, 
446,481. 

*Arabsh?lliL, Mir, 5C3». 

'Arafat o 'Arac^Uy a Tazkirah, 518. 
Ah’iim Badu Begum, Akbar’s daughter, 
309, 

arhdh, meaning, 663w. 
arbdb uttaMwil, household expenses 
260. 

archens, 254. 

Ardsher, a Zoroastrian pric^st, 210. 
Ardsher Kabuli, 466. 

ArgMn, a clan, 301, 363. 


Arghiin of K4buU a' kitib, JOO. 

Arghua, Kh4n> *301. ' >. ; i 

' Aiif Beg Shaikh Vimru 455, 

Arjuti Singh, 485 (No. 241). 't 
Arldt, a tribe, 476, 508. : :., 

armourers, 113. ‘ ■■■ 

anhours, kinds of, 1^, 112^^ 

^rms, list of, 110. 

t^anny, strength of Akbars army, 231, 
. 243, 2^45, 246 ; of Shabjahdm 244. 
Arqim 'Abdullah, a katib, 100. 
k^arraok, 70. 

arsenal, the imperial, 

Arslan, a poet, 609. 

Arzani Begum, 311. 

'arzndmcliah, 263. 

Asad Pieg, son of Ktum Daurln Shdh 
Beg, 378. 

Asad Khdn, sort of Qiitlugh Qadam 
Khan, 432. ; 

Asad Khdn, Shujd’ i Kdbuli, 431 ^ 

Ai^ad Khdn Turkman, 382. 

AeaduUah Khan, of Tabriz, 427 (No. 
116). 

Asadullah, MitzL 5SS. 

Afiadnllah, son of Sher Kh wajah, 459, 
AeaduUah Turkman, 382, 427. 
ashkhdr, 24. ' - 

Asbkf, a poet, 590 n., 598. 

Ashraf, a poet, 389, 

Ashraf Khan Mir Muualu, Muhammad 
. A9^ar, 389 (No. 73), 101. 

Ashraf Kbwajah, 512 (No. 320). 
askt, a coin, 31. 

ashidMty a metallic coinposition, 41. 
ashimldh, a coin, 30. 

A sin, of Rai , a poet, 599. 

Askaran Kachhwahah, 430, 458, 531. 
'Aekari Mirzd, brother of Plumdyiin, 
319, 348, 441. 

'Askiri Mirza, son of Ja far Beg, 413, 
asrdr i makfAim., title of a book, 56S«. 
assaying, mode of, 21, •*«!!^ 
assessment, undt:r Baimm Khan, 349; 
tXD.der Muzafthr Khan, 349 j under 






Torlar Mall, 352 ; 4ii0 ; of Kashixrifj 
340, 41.1 ; of Afghfiiiustaii', 37V. 
atdMq, aix office 315, 317, 327, 331, 
333, 304, 330, 347, 356, 367 
361, 383, 400, 412. 
dthea{, moster of the lorse, 137,432;^. 
Algah Kh^n, Shamsuddiii Muhammad, 
263, 321 (No. 15). 
afkarha^iy a Sanskrit work, 105. 
atlikkmihah^ a tout, 54. 

'Atiq, o26. 
athal, 219. 

Atku Tiuidr, 301. 
dtvRahi a coin, 29. 

"atr, rose water, 610, 

Aiiji, Kullii, 694«, 

Auiad Hufiain, 479. 
aurang, or throne, 60. 

Auriuigzib, 337/^.^ aholishes nmalc, 

613 ;^. ; 615 . 

aviary, the imperial, 295. 

A wans, a tribe, 45 6». 

(iwdralmawtSf 251. 

^Atodi'ijul M.adnf\ title of a book, 433?^. 
* Ay dr DdnM, a book by Abulfazl, 106. 
A*gat nl .Eursif name of a Yerso in th.i 
Qoran, 168. 

Ayaz, slave of Mahmud of Clliazni, 665;;-. 
Azadi\ddaulali, Mir JamMudclm Husain, 
461. 

A’zam Kb£n, mde Ivhan i A'zam, 
azfdr nttl.h, a perfume, 82. 

Azhar, Alaulaua, a katib, 101, 102. 
Azhdar ©i4n Dak’hiiii, 482. 

'Aziz Kokab, vide Khan i A'zaiu. 

'Aziz Kabuli, Mirza, 431/^. 

*Aziz, son of Kluin Jahan Lodi, 505. 
'Azizullah, Mir, 373. 

’Azizullah Tarbati, 627. 

'Azmat Lodi, 506. 

Ba'BA Balils, 539. 

Bfvba Beg, 410. 

IdbdgJmH, or agate, 35, 615. 


Baba Hasan Abdkl, a .mint, 515. 

Btibii Khan Qdqshal, 350, 369«., 370 ; 

dies, 351. 

Baba Kipiir, 539. 

Baba Qiichln, 445. 

hdhd shaikM, a kind of melon, 65, 523. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a .saint, 514. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 607. 

Baba Zambiir, 33 4^ 300. 

Babar, Emperor, mtroducos gardeiiing, 
87; bis Memoirs, 105, 335; 311, 
302,420,46*0.618. 

Babu Matikli, 370, 473 (No, 202), • 
halml wood, 22, 25, 69. ■ 

Babiis, Mir, 389, (No. 73), 441w.., 620, 
y 'dladakh-slus, their charaotor, 464. 

Bad.an Singh Bhadauriah, 489, 

Badaoni, the historian, 104 /*., 168, 261, 
372, 435, 438, 476, 547, 582?i. 
hddinjdny 59. 

hadd 'id hcfgdn, title of a book, 547. 
Badi’ uzzaman, son of Mir?5 Shahrttkb 
Badaklislii, 313. 

Badi’ uzzaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 362. [472 

BacU 'uzzaman, Mir/n, Sbabnawi/z Khdn, 
Badi 'nzzaxnan, Alirza, son of A'gha 
Mulla, 369. 

Badi ’uzzamdn, Qazwiiii, 411. 
hadlah (brocade), 510, 

Badr, Sayyid, 416. ^ 

Badr i ’A'lam, M;{r, 469. 

Bad Singh Bhadauriah, 489 h. 
a dirham, 36. 

Ba h ddu r, conferrod as title, 339. 
Bahadur Gob lot, 502, (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Sa’id Shai- 
bani, 328, 829, 366, 368, 381, 382. 
Bahadur Khan Qurdar, 496 (No, 269), 
Bahadur Baiitilr'i, 524. 

Bahadur Khan Gildni, 496. 

Bahadur, Sultan, of Gnjrat, 348, 611a. 
Bahu), Begum,daugl:. ter of Jahdogir, 130. 
BaharKhdn, (No. 87); vide. Mohammad 
A^ghar, and Pabap Kluin, 


4 ' 






, Bahj^rlu tribe 315, 359, 610. ^ 

.Bahiiuddin .K,aDi]>-d^ 407. 

Bahauddin Majzub, of Badaon, 4 OO 4 
Baiiauddin Miifli, 646. 

Bahauddfn Zakariya, of Multau, 399. 

: hMak,!^, 

Bahmaaijar^ 511, 612. 

Bidiram, mn of Sbamsi, 450. 

Behx^ Mirza pafawi, 314 
• Quil a musician, 013. 

Bahiram &iqqa, a poet, 6S1, 581». 

Ikii-am Beg, father of Mua*im Khan, 
zih ■ \ ' 

Bamim fUian, I(hanlvl:ia 309, 3.35, 
(No. 10), 333, 348 ; hig asgesement, 
340; 363, 366, 374, 375, 436, 437, 
(;12^&., 619. 

Oghlan, 464. 

Baierto 601. 

j$airi ^1, bjfother of Crajpati, of Bib4r, 


■ hanMri;m..: , '-f 

'.V.Baqal, a poet;,,695». 

Be Uzb^, 519 (No. 368), ^ 1- 

Baqi Billah, 441. ^ ■ ■' ’ . 

Baqi Khan, 381 (No. 60), 620, . /, ' ' 

Baqi KKim, son of Tahir Khan, 408^ >, • 
Baqi Safir0li4 534. 

Baqi Sultan Uzbak, 313 . " - 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 420. 

Baqir An^ari, 601 (No. 298), , 

Baqir Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Baqir, Alauldna, a katib, 103, 
h (Iraki or a community of- twelve vil¬ 
lages, 893- 

hardt, or cheque, . 262. 

Bard'wardi soldiers, 231. 
harg i nai, a kind of melon, 66. 
hdrgdh, audience tent, 53. 
hdrgir, a kind of horse, 133, 136, 139> 
215,263. 

Baiha Sayyids, 390 to 395. 

Ban of Havrit, a kdtii), 101. 

Baikhurdir Alirzd, Khan ’A!lam, 612 
(No. 328). 

Barkhurdar, Khwajah, 614, 

Barlas, a clan, 341, 366, 

BaHakhwiims, a sect, Win. 

Basawaii, the painter, 108. 

Bdsu, Rajah of ^Mau, 346, 447, 457. 
Batanis, an Afghan tribe, 476?z. 
Bayasaiighur, «ou of Prince Danya 1, 

310. 

Buy:isanghur Mivzti, 311. 

Bay at, a TuyIcxsIi tribe, 681. ^ 

Bayazfd Bdrha, 392, 601 (No. 296). 

Baya/id Beg Turkman, 601 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Mu’azzam Khan, 492 (No. 260). 
Bayazid, son of oulainuin of Bt ngai, 306. 

Baz Bahadur of Aldlwab, 321, 824, 428 
(No. 120), 612. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khau, 383, 

465 (No. 188). 

Ldelliuia, 82. 

Be, a title, for Beg, 4^6, 
bear, a stuxud animal, 617. 


haitiLr 01* hors© do<jtor, 138. 

Bahdfwi, a Qorau commentator, 646. 
Bakhshift, of Akbai'^e reign, 528. 
Bakhfihi Bdnu B^om, 3$2. 
Bakhshu, a singer, 611^^. 

Bskhtyar, a dan of Jalesar, 425. 
Bakhiyar Beg Ourd, 474 (No. 204). 
Bakhyah Anagah, 398. 

Balaud Akhtar, 310. 

Balbhadr, Edjah of Lakliinpur, 346. 
Balbhadr Bathor, 501 (No. 296), 
Balmas, the phiiosopher, 653». 

601. 

Batochis, 338, 360,397. 

BaltilKh/iu, 475 (No. 207). 
bsmihoo, price of, 224. 

5^, 19. 

Bandits, 263. 

Bandah 'All Maidari, 499 (No. 284). 
Bajidali 'ATi Qur!)egi, 499. 

Bandtlqcki, mde match-lock-bearers, 
Baiika Kochliwa-hah, 495 (No. 270). 
hankiiUs, 253. 

Band Aghd, 333. 







Bccbu, Shaikh; ■ 5o8. 

IMar 15akht, Prlnc^^, 4725i. 
beef interdicted by Akbar, lOr! - 
beer, reauufacturo of, 602. 

Beg Baba Kolabi, 441. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbai, 512 (No* 324). 
Eeg Maliammad Ulghur, 518 (No. 360). 
Beg Nurln Klidn Quohin, 176 \Ko. 212). 
Bog Ogixlu, 421. 

Bcglar I5egi, a title, S33. 

Beglar ]vl»an, 4o0. 

Bcgiims, their Balaries, 616. 

Begum pahib, 615. 

Bengal Military EtjVidt, 621. 

Beni Das Bnndela, 48B. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 72, "** 
betoi nut, 71, 

betting, at coavt, 218, 280. 

Bhadanriah clan, 824, 488. 

BhagwS.n Dan Kaeixhwahab, (Bhagwaut 
Das), 108, 810, 333 (No, 27), 619, 
Bhagwan D:k( Bundela, 488. 

Bhakkar, Saypd, 416. 

hhmt^dTf a mi.tallio composition, 41. 

Bhao Singh Kaohhwahab, 341, 486,486. 

Bhnrat Cliand Bimdela, 488^ 

hhdd^ a nut, 62w. 

BMk, or Bhikan, Shaikh, 616, 

Bhil ICblin Sahmshabi, 343, 

Bhini Singh Kachhwahah, 418, 486, 
BMrn,llawul of Jaisalmlr, 477 (No. 225). 
Bhim, Bijah, Daulatsbahi, 337. 
hMrau^^ a etntf, 94, 6.17. 

Bhoj Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bhoj Hdd4, 409. 

Bhqj Eo;], ShaikhtWi t, 419. 
a fruit, 70. - “ 

Bhuglals, a Oakk’bar tribe, 487. 

Bibi pafiyah, 441. 

BiM Sarw i Sabi, 4f4L 
Biehitr Ebiin, a singer, 613. 

BijjaTCth, meaning of, 606?<'/. 

Bihdn Mall Ka^hhwahah, 309, 328 
(No. 23), 619. 

Bihnlz:, Bajab, iiCm. 


Bilvrid, tbe painter, 107. ' ' . 

BijH Khdn Afghiu, 369., , 

Bilamxuijft 469 ; mc?c Pair Dau. ' i - 
Bikramajxt, of Gwaliar, 611«<. ^ 

Bikramajit Baghelab, 407. e - 

Bikrainajit Bhadauriah, 489. 

Bihramajit Bimdela, 488. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 613». 

a mre'kal instniment, 612. 

Bin.u, Shaikh, 6 a3. ‘ 

i hi'iisai^ a coin, 29. 
j ^V, meHaing of, 

r' Biv Bar, Bdji>h, 176,, 18E, 188, 192,198, 
199, 204, 205, 209, 330, 344^ 404 
(No. 86), <125. 

Bir Bhadr Bagbelah, 406, 

Bir Maudal Khau, a mm^ician, 612, 

Bir Sdh, ofOond^vaiiah, 367. 

Bir Singh Deo Bundela, 458, 469, 487, 
488. 

hi}\ydiK a dish, 60. 
llao, 449, 

Biean (Bizbau), 608. 
blood of eueinies drunk, 427. 

BorAi.j^ Khan, 021. 
borax, 26. 

boy^s lovo, 319, 319, 360, 5 56.*., 557w., 

, 569m. ; vide irninorality. 

^.(4'branding horses, 139, 140 m. ; isd^roducod 
/ by Akbw, 233, 255. 
brrixs, how made, 41. ^ - 

bread, how prepared, 61..— - 
! bricKc prico of, 223. - - • 

Bud Singh Bhadauriah, 489??'. 

Budi (Badhi) Ctiaad of Nagarkot, 330,. 
316, 401. 

hutfalo hunts, 293. 
htighm, a dhb, 60. 
hugrdwatit 25. 

Bubliil Khan Mi an ah, 506, 
buhluii, a coin, 31, 
buildings, 222 ; ostimates of, 22(f. 
htkhdr (gas), 39, 41. 

Bulaql (Dawar Bakhsh), 310. 

Bulaqi Begum, 310, 
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V/!' Bumiela Eajpdt^,'of g^nea- 

';; ’ logj, 4S8. 

hkrd, or drawB (a game), 298. 

■'' ' 'Barkan, Shaiklj^, 539. 

'''., ’ Bnrkae'v/ M ir, 

“ , Burj 'Aii^ ‘319i 
: Biizurg, Mir, of Bkakkar, 615. 


c. 


MBirnr, a poet, 582. 

Cabil, a pcei, 613. 

Maulani, 541. 

^adlq Mubamiiiad Kban, 355 (No. 43). 
Cadrs* of Akbar s ro'ign, 268, 270, 271, 
628, 618; ^adr of women, 610. 

1a katib, 100. 

Cadr Jakau Mufti, 270, 272, 468 (No. 

: 194), 185, 208, 209, 212^^^ 

; ^adfuddin, Qkzi, 64^^^ 
ffafiW/ Sayyid, 614, 615. 

Oafar Agba Kbiidawand Xbdn Gujr;lti, 
"..,■354:, 

pafdar Beg, boh of Haidax* Muhammad 

pafdar Kban, 512'.'^ 
pablar Kbaii Kbwajali Kbail, 562. 
prifsbikan Mirza pabiwi, 315. 
f ^afsbikan KLfin, Mirad Laslikari, 347, 
(formerly pafdar Khan). 
gMib iZamhi, 189; Imam Mabdi. 
(p4hib Qb/in, a title, 337 /j. 

^^aib, a poet^ 680». 
pairafi, a mint officer, 18 , 

J?oirafi, a poot, 6S2i^; mde parli. 

^ ilabat Kbdn, 446w. 
yalabat Khan Barba, 392, 407. 
yalabat Khan Chlrgis, 442. 
yal<4bat Khan Lodi 503. 
y ala bat Khin Nizamshibl, 499. 
caligrapbists of faino, 100. 
caligraphy, 99. 
yalib Divvanah, 479, 
yalibab Baml, 371, 
yaliln, a poet, 583. 


ciirnels, the imi>erial, 143; differ^t’klb^k 
of 143; their food, 144 j bame^s, 
145; are sluuii, 146; have oil in¬ 
jected into the iios(^ 146 ; : bd# 
trained, 147 ; bow mustered, 2i4. 
camphor, 78, 79; causes impotence, $86. 
camps, 46. 

canals, 333, 491. ' 

306, 337^». 

cannons, 113,113, 115, 
cards, 303, 304. —[686., 
yarli (yairafi), a poet, 681».; of Sawab,. 
carpets, 65. 

carriages, or halials, 276; English car* 
riages, 275w.; for 1:rained leopaids, 
288; kinds of, 160. 
cash-payments, 134?t. 
cattle, 148 ; good in Bengal and the 
Dak’bin, bad in Dibli, 149 ; their 
food, 149; bow mustered, 210. 
cereals, prices of, 62. 
chabuk-suwAr, an officer over boreea, 138, 
chakdrgoshahj a coin, 29»., B0. 

Chabar nabii, a canal, 491^t. 

Ckaks, a Kashmir family, 478. 

Chalraab Beg, vide Khan kVlam. 
Cheman^ title of a historical work, 347. 
Ckampat Bandeli, 488. 

Chand Bibi, 336;^. 

Cband Khan and Chand Miyan, two 
singers, 612. 

Chanda Rao, Sisodiab, 418. 
chandal mandate a play, 303. 

Cliandr Man Bmidela, 488. 

Ohandr Sen, son of Maldeo, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar), . 3 : 10 , 357, 419, 476. 
Chandrawat, 417. 
chimdrkrdnti a stone. 
character, of Kashiniris; 399; of the 
Gakk’bars, 487 ; of Oujratis, 387; 
of Badakhsbi«, 454; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Kbumsan, and 
India, 327; of Afghans, 390; of 
KambuB, 390; of Bak'hinis, 443, 
of Turks, 640. 
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vi, 

‘ '.Chatbamius, aA‘binS^K8^^^' 
chair, or urabvelW&U.'i^'^^''' '',i\ ';; 

Chatr Bboj, 332. ■ 2,^^' n 

Chatr KJiaiir a iun.ili>ian, 613?#. . 

C'hafcr Sal Kaohhwahab^ :4.t8. ; 
Ch4trauns, a clan, 3i>l, 394. 
clatrmandcil, a nu^.tbod of hunting, in¬ 
vented bj Akbar, 289. 
chairtoq, a royal standard, 50. 
chanhin, a kind of tent, 
cJiauhin rdofi, a kind of tout, 46, 53. 
chau^dii^ or hockey, 297. 
iihauh'f or guard, 257. 
vkaupaVi a game, 303, 349. *-«*• 
chauitir^ a stvdf, 94, 617. 
chelahr, or slaves, 253, 263«., 254 ; de- 
tiuition of the tfO’m ‘ slave,’ 254. 
cheque, or hardt, 262 . 
cherry tree, 22S. 
c/thdchhi^ii, 25, 

Chb^yhu Barha. 477 (No. 221). 

(.^hibhs, a tribe, 456/#. 
chib'ht, a dish, 59. 

Chin tiuiij, 500 (No. 293), 5ol, 3hi, 
(vvhero wrong Husain Qulij). 
Chingiz K.han, his dcscendfints, 361, 
459 ; his lav/ (iorah)^ 454. 

Chingiz Khan Gujrati, 321, 323, 386, 
462. 

Chingiz Khan Nizamshalii, 442. 

Ctni'lvjs Bdmi, 383. 
ihinoaht 252. 

Christians exhibit crosBrs and represen- 
• toiions in wax of the birth of Chri.st 
193,193?*.; cuuabala, 
Christianity, Uughttho Imperial princes, 
182. 

chut/alf a coin, 29. 

a scent, 81.^^-^^^^ 

pimc/unuddankih, son of Mir Husam 
Inj u, 451. 

fim^amuddaulah, 415 
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-civet, vide zabad. 
cocoannt, 71. 

coin.'?, list of Akbar's coins, 27; ri 7« 
enrrenej/. ' 

coUeeiprs of revonuo., thoir salary, 251. 
colonr.s, nature of, 96., , >,, 
contingents, of the Alan^abdars, 241, 
-244, ^8. v; 

conversions, to Christianity, 499; to 
Islam, 237?#., 407, 418, 446??,, 458, 
460, 461/?.., 513?#.; to Shfisin, 44 s 
58B#. 
copper, 40. 

cornelian, its exhilarating proper! is. 
510?#. 

cotior stuffs, 34, 617. " 
court ceremonie.s, 45, 156,157, 158,160, 
260, 267; vide Chingiz Kb?in’s law ■ 
cows, the imperial, 148 ; cowdnng, ■ ow 
used, 21. 

crews, of ship,?, 280. 
guba/iSf two officers appointed io each, 
423. 

(^dhih, meaning of, 590». 

^dfldnahf fa.^t days at comd, 69, 61. 
pdh i kuly or toleration, 448?#. 
ounabuiu, 618; ridr Christians. 

Qimii 0 Ma*m, title of a Masnaw*, 600??. 
ciirroncy, cha?\ges in, 32. 


D. 


ABi /rTAN U1 Hazdhib, a work on 
religious sects, 209, 213, 462, 453. 
'Baftar, of the empire, 260. 
ddqh o mahalli system, 242, 242, 255, 
256, 370, m, 411, 600;#.; vide 
branding. 

ddgiif a warm mantle, 333. 
dahseri tax, 375. 

Dai Dilaram, 510. 

Bairani, of Chauragarli, 407. 
ddhkiU soldiers, 331, 254, 255. 
Bakfbinis, noted for ^^tupidity, 443. 

Dak hini, Mirza, 472?#. 

iUf khU a kind of poetry, 102ft., 364. 
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pootvCOS; , ''i^v-'ri;''' ’’' 

' '•:■■■'^■■■ 

|&.i'^lap Cas .Kaohiiw^iiBtfaj' 483. 

I ' ^'Wpat, gon of Bdi Singh, 359, 4t65, 

i;,,’,;„\ :'. 490 (No* 252). ,;:, • 

' B^lpat Ujjamiah, 513, 513?*. 
a coin, Si. 

damdmah, a, maeical instrument, 50. 
damdnah, a kind of gun, 113. 
d(mpukkt, a dish, 61. 
ddm7't, a coin, 3L 
,: dmiff, a, weight, 30. 

, Danjal, Sultan, Akbiir’s son, born and 
dmd, 309, 43iM.; his children, SIO, 


, Daulafc Khitti Khn 

Daulat Sha^^Bi¥i,.3j^. . 

Dauri, a katib and poet, 103. ; '' i ,r 
I>awa Kh^n, 400w, ■,: I 

I^wai, 4B1, 543, ■ ® 

Dawam, Mir^ of Khurasan, 613, 
Dawan, Shaikh, a musician, 613. 
dawiUr, a class of letters, 103??. 

D4war .Bakhsh, Prince, 310, 327. ■ 

DawwamV 48l, 601^. 
daj« of iiist, at court, 01. : 

Deb Chand Bijali Manjholah, 175. 

Debi Singh, 488. 

deer, 291; deer fights, 218. 

De La^ 621, 535, 621. 

Devi Das, of Mairtha, 322, 476. - 
dMn, a coin, 30. 
dbari, ‘ a singer,' 6M2??. 

DLaruidhar ITjjainiah, 513?*. 

Dhiru, sou of Todar Mall, 352,465 (N 
190). 

Dhola Eai, founder of Amber, 329. 
Dhunds, a tribe, 456». 
dialect, of Qandahar, 408. 
diamonds, 


D^rlib Khan, Mirzd BdiAb, 337, 338, 
339. ^ ' 

darby a coiiij ^1, 
darhdn, or porters, 252. 
liftrbar Kh^n, 464 (No. 185). 
ddrsan, l&7y dursani^ah, 2()7. 
Biurwish, Maulani, 101. 

Darwish, Say^yid, son of Shams Bukhari, 
623 (No. 382). 

Darwish Bahrain Sa^^qti, 581 . 

Darwish Ivhusravi Qax^vini, 453, 
Darwfsh Mohammad, of Mashhad, 528. 
Parwish Muhammad (Jv.bak, 402 (IS'o. 


'powder, a poison. 

510y*. 

^dlai7,kept at court, 258, 259. 

Dilahzaks, a tribe, 4S7»., 622, 522», 
Dilir Kh^n Barha, 392. 

Dilras Band Begum, 472??-, 
d^ndr, 35. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 313. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 613?*. 

dirhaniy 35 . 

distilling, mode of. 69. ^ 

Divdue Era, ostablishod, 196. 

Divine Faith, Akbar's religion, 165 ; ad** 
mission of uovices, 166, 166; oidi- 
nancef« of, 100,167£ j vide Akbar. 
Diwali, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 


Daryk KhAn Eohilah, 504, 505. 
dasdy a coin, 31. 

DaBtam Khan, 398 (No. 79), 620, 
DaswftnPh, a painter,' 108. 

Dadd, king of Bengal, 318, 330, .331 
374, 376, 379. 

Dadd, a singer, 612, 

Ddud JhanniwAl, Shaikh, 539, 

Dauda Ha^a, 400, 409, 4d0. 

Dauda Sxsodiah, 418. 

Daulat, Sayyid, 445. 

Danlat .Bukhtj4r, Sbailb, 601 (N'o, 300), 
D^iilat Khan Lodi, 612 (No. 308), 336, 


dtwdn im*dclaty an officer, 362,263, 268. 
Diw£us, their insignia, 412?*. 






dogs^ e«tQ«nied at courts IQ^V iinported, 

■.■■■v..':'.\ 290;' Al£bar’«/,464-f' t ■ ;v 
donations, 265. ^ ■ ; 

meamiig cf, 494?i. 

Dost, Jdir> of Kibul, aiv, t*ii|^Yer, Sd. 
Dost Kiian, 634. 

Dost Mirza, 380. v ' ' 

Dost Muhammi\4, 385. 
Dosi^MtilifliniTiad, son of Baba Dost, 524 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muliammad, son of ^adiq KLau, 
499 (No. 237), 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 424, 4>77n, 
dress, didmmt articles of, 88, 89. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 323, 339, 3^, 363, 
304, 378, 407, 412, 426, 447, 464, 
468, 470, 48S^ 493, 518, 545. 
dudski^mak inaiizilf a tent, 64, 

^diiaapaJi sikasjmh^ 241. 
d'udtishahi or brand;/, 70. 
dud ichird^h, a melon, 65. 
duddmii a stub' 610. 
a drum, 51. 

dukhan (vapour), 39, 41. 

Doldai, name of a Bax iaa tribe, 388. 

a title, 412?z. 
diijpidaah, a dish, 60* 

Durgawati, queen of Oondwanah, 367> 
429. 

Durjan 8al, of Kokrah, 48(>,?7, 

Dutjodhan, of Bandhu, 4t)7. 
duzd bir^dn, a dish, 60. 

Dwarkd Das Bakbahi, 416. 


Sindds, 122;. their 


otxRiJirvg, 123 
Akhar’s classi f cration, 124 ; /food 6ft 
124; servants in charge of, 125 j har- 
, ness, 126 ; %bts, 131, 467 ; ; how 
mustered, 213; divided int^ seven 
classes, 236; how hunted, 284, S79; 
elephant stahlos, 606, 
emigration, forcible, 622. . 
^encampments, 46; 
engravers, 22, 27. 
epidemic, 376. ' 

Era of tho Ilijrab, abolighod, 196 ; vide 
Divine Era. , . 

eunuchs, 332, 332». 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of horses, forbidden, 234. \ 

eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet* 


X'AHIM, Miydn, 338. 

Pahmf,nameof several poets, 699,699ft. 
Fuizi, Shaikh Abul Eaiz, 28, 29, 33»., 
105,106, 209, 490 (No. 263), 548, 
Paizi, of Sarhind, 3i6n. 
fa Jchripah, a term applied to poems, 653». 
Eakbr Jak^n Begum, 322. 

Fakhrunnisa Begum, 322. 
faly a weight, 36. 
falcons, 293,294. .«nm' 
famine, 207* 

Fanai, a poet 426. 

(wrongly called qaigim), a kind 
of camphor, 78. 
fancy bazars, 204, 276. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide 'lAhir Khan. 
Farobi, a poet, 604. 

fargulf a kind of coat from Europe, 89. 
.Farhang i JakdnffMf a Persian diction* 
ary, 461, 461?t, 

Farhang Khan, 400, 441, 616. 

Farbat Kliin Alihtar Sakii, 4/)0^ 441 
(No, 145), 616. 

Farid i Bukhari, Murtazi Khan, 390, 
413 (No. 99), 43G, G20. 


XJATING houses, for the poor, 200, 
201,276. 

education, Akbar s rules, 278, 

^lepha,uts, where numerous in India, 618 ; 
.imperial, 117; prices of, 118 ; kinds 
of, 118; gestation, 118 ; white ele- 
^ phant, 118w, 


marks oft 120; wbon 
7nasf, 120/ olasaifioation made bj' 








'^Fiidd fcodL 500.\ 

Jartd Qajawul, 519, ' ; 

.'Farid i Shakkarganj^ thesaiut, i^25, 539, 
FaJiditi) Bail^s.; 

Faridim Kliaiij 431, 

. Faiiduu Mirza, 47S (No! 227)1 
Firisa, a poet, 5lk 


. fanridn^ 260 ;*— baydzi^ 264;— 

. fitrmdnc^ah, 250. 

Farrashkiianab, ^53. 

PaiTulch Kh4o, 434 (No. 127). 

Fatriikli Kii£o, 430 (No. 232), 322. 
farshichandcrntj^M)- 
farzandy or son, a title, 313, 339, 363. 
Futli Daiilat, 403, 

Fath Khan, son of Malilt Ambar, 604. 
Fatli iibaa, of Jalor, 622. 

Eath Eh4iJ Afghan, 602, , ^ 

Path Khiin, son of Aioir Kbati Ghoif, 
516. 

Path Khan Bahadur, 623. 

Fafch Khan Batni, 422. 

Path Khtin Ohitahbaii, 623 (No. 385). 
Path Khau Filban, 623, 531. 

Path !Khdn Tughl a»|, 465, 

Piithiiiluh, sou of Hakim Abnli’ath, 426. 
PathuUah, Ehwajagi', of Kashau, 351), 
499 (No. 285). 

P’athuHah Khvv^jah, 464; 

Patliullah, Mir, (Sli^b j, of Shiraz, 33, 
104, 199, 269, 272, 274, 360, 540. 

!Fathul]ah, Mirza^ 364/ 

Pathollah, son of Aluhammad Wafa, 

, 194 (No. 264). 

Pathulioli, son of Na<;m]lali„ 497. 
pathnliall, son of Said Khan, 466. 


path Zia, Pio. 


trfMy a weight, 30. 
piiHA ICli/i^ah Khail, 396. 

PattA Khan .AiJ^hati, 367, 502, 631. 

hy repenting Amirs, 359„ 
Fa-wciiih fi^ildyat, title of a book, 5 ‘UU 
fi',,yyk7i, 'nUt Paizi. 

Pazail Beg, vide Fazil Beg. 

Pari], ol Khujand, 30, 


/ 


Pazi: lieg, brother of MuiPiu 

3ia446, 4B5w. ' ^ 

Pazil Khan, 322, 443 (No/ . 
Pdzil Khan Dismu, 504. 

Pazlulhaq, of Qazwin, a katib, lOiv . 

feasts, kept at court, 2/6, 

lees, ’ CHStomaiy at court, 142, 143, 

Feiis caraflal, 290. 
ferries, 281, 
fever, at Gaur, 376. 

Pidal,, a poet, 316. 

fights of aaiinals, at court, 218, 467- 
PikrL.a poet, 602. , 

hre ordeal, between Glimtiam ahd Mur 
harnmadam?, 191+ 
fire-worjihip, 49, 184 
Piriiigis, 32(], 354. 

Firishtah, the historian, 460. 

Piruz, of Jalor, 494. 

.Piriiz Khan, servant of the KhariKha- ' 
nan, 338. 

Piruz Shah Kbilj t, 291, 333, 607,582it. 
Pivuzah,'626 (No, 403). ' ifb'’’,' 

favours, nature of, 73. ■ > 

fiect, the imperial, 279. 
flowers, of India, 76, 82., 

'frauds, ill the army, 242, 256 : in grants 
of land, 268,' 
frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 290. 
friiita, 64. 

Fulad ffeeg Bari as, 200- 
Pusiim, a poet, 604, 604». 


(jADAf Kambu# Bhaikh, a ^lulr, 272, 
325, 628.-, 

Gadai, Mir, 606, 
ymni, a kind of oxen, 149. 

/ gajndls^ a kind of gun, 113. 

Gajpath of BihAr, 399, 400, 422, 498, 
616- 

I Gakk'hars, a tribe, 818, 322, 455, 456, 
486. 621. : ■ ' ^ 

Gakk’hur Shah, 456»." 
games;, 297, 303. 









frang4dliar, a *Sansltrit work^ 104, 
g(mg^(Xly a kiiid of cloth, 94, 617* 

a perfum^j, 

Ooaealogies, of the Kaos of Khmpiir 
(lsl4mpuT-CIiitor), 418 ; of the G-ak^ 
• k’hars, 436; of the XJ'ndchahBuode- 
las, 488i of N dr Jahao’s family, 512 ; 
of Abal Qasiin Namaklil of Bhakkar, 
472; of the kings of Kashghav, 
459; of the rehellioua Mirzas,461 ; of 
the iSayyida of Barha, 392* 

Gesn, Mir, Bakawal Begl, 43 L 
(Irhairat Khan, 481. 

Ghivirat Khau Baiha, 392. 

Ohairati, of Shirdz; a poet, 69^1. 

CThatd Kh4u> sonofMurfito Kb^ii, 318, 
444,485. 

Gharhah Kli ail tribes, 397. 

Ghaijabs, a Badakhshi tribe, 381^. 
Gliaydri, Mulld, a poet, 609„ 

Ghazali, a poet, 568. 

Ghazautar Kokah, 348. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan, Mirza, 363, 364. 
Ghazi Khdh, of Badakhshan, 186, 440 
(No. 144), 450, 526, 54^). 

Ghazx Khan Chak, 84, 461. 

Ghazi Kbdn Sdr, 384 
Ghazi Khan Taiiadi‘1, 367. 

Ghazi Khan W;^hiyah, 360^ 

Gbazaawi, a poet, 322. 

Gbaznawi Khan, vide Ghaznin Khdn. 
Ghaznin [Ghaznij Khan, of Jdlor, 493, 

'.m. " ■ 

Ghazuiu Khan, MGzi Shdh Mnham. 
mad, 378. 

Ghids, Bultan of Bengal, o83». 

Ghids i Na<j[shbaud, the weaver, 88, 616, 
617. 

Ghiasa, 496. 

Ghids Beg, ITimad uddaulali, 508 {No- 
319), 512. 

Ghiasuddin, the gilder, 102. 

Ghil'jnddin 'All Khan Agaf Khan (II.), 
433 (No. 126). 

Giiiasuddin 'All, Mir, Naqtb Khan, 447. 


Ghiaiiiuddiii Jdmi, Qiizi, 382. 
Ghiasuddin, Malik, 366. 

Ghiasuddm Matt§iir, of Shirdi., 199. 
Ghiasuddin Tarkhan, Atir, 465. 
ghickaky a musical instrument, 71, 613. 
Ghoris, ah Afghan tribe, 345. 
ghuhdr, a kind of writing, 99. 
ghnngchiy 16?^. 
gildsy vide kiMa, 
gird, a coin, 29, 30. 

Girdhar, Rajah, son of Kesu 0ds, 502, 
Girdhar, son of Kai Sal Shaikbdwat, 449* 
gladiators, 252, 253. 
glass, price of, 224. 

gold, fineness of, 18,19, 40; importation 
of, 37; gold w^ashings, 37. '1(1,---* 
Gopal, Rajah, 436, 532. 

Gopdl Jadon, Rajah, 602, 325. 

Gopai Singh Kachhwahah, 388. 

Gopal Singh Sisodiah,. 418. 

Gosalah, Shaikhzddah, of Banaras, 208j 
209. 

Grandees, 239, 308; their contingents, 
378; thoir wealth, 611; their fiat- 
teries, 648;».; their duplicity, 338, 
603 ; have Hindu Vuldls, 332; op¬ 
pose Akbar for his religious innova¬ 
tions, 401; their property lapse.s to 
^ tho state, 360, 410 ; hatred among 
. them, 377, 382, 384; Chaghtdi 
grandees hated at court, 319, 320, 
332; how punished, 382, 383, 407, 
438,454,483, 485 ; when reperifcing, 
369; their wickedness, 600 ; v^de 
immorality, 
grants, sanads, 
grape*s, 65. 

guards, mounting, 257, 

Gujat Kh an, 334. ^ - 

Giijar Khan, son of Qutbuddin Atgah, 
468 (No.l93). ' 

Gujar Khan Afghan, 379, 

Gujnar A'gha, a wife of Bfibav, 441. 
Gujratis, thoir character, 387. j 

Gul, Mkzd, 518. ^ 




Onhrfshdn^ title of a poem, f 

gvldlh(h\ a wooile;i 54. 

Ciul’axar Eegnin., 441. 

Giiibadari Begum, 48, IdS, 855'/^., 4:14, 
615. 

GuL’ukli Eegiiin (rjarne oi.’owo pnnce-Sfjes), 
309, 463, 464, 618. 

. gtimlhi, a fruit, 71. 

^ guns, 112,113, 116. 
ff un^^ammdar, a title, Gldn, 
cim\(jht>, meaning of, 4G0;?.. 

Garjis (Georgians), favored by same Per¬ 
sian Mugs, 211. 

yut, ov g%lnt^ a kind of pony, 133. 

ABB AH, a we iglit, 3 0. 

Habi Maulana, 618, 

HabI yasdvnil, 523 (ISIo. 389). 

Habib "AH Khan, 436 {No 133).' 

Habib "AH Khiin, 422. 

Hada Rajputs, IBS, 4<)9. 

H/itiz Kuraaki, o4<l. 

Hafiz of Tushkand, 540. 
ildfiz Khw/ijah AU) 613* 

Hafiziik, a musician, 613 /j. 
llatlz Nazr, a rauHician, 613;?.. 

Idaft IqUm^ a work, 508, 5X2. 
hif(: joj$hy ii nietallie composition, 41. 
Haidar, sor. of Shaikh Taqut, '1/9, 
Haidar "AH ’Arab, 497, (No. 279). 

Haidar Boat, 524 (No, 390), 

Haidar Gandabnawis, a katib, 100. 
Haidar Ourgani, Mirza, 460, 400;^. 
Haidar .M irza ffafawi, 314. 

Haidar jMuammai, 549a, 

Haidar Miihammad Kbdn Akhtah Begi, 
384 (No. 66), 485. 

Haidar Qasim Kohbar, 318. 

Haidar SnUaa Uzbak, 319, 

H aidfir, of Kasliaa, 693. 

Haldari-* ol Tabriz, a poet, 603. 

Hairatii, a poet, 187. 

Ilaji Begum, 420, 441, 466. 
lidji Hdr Parwar Beguiu, 5XL 


llaji Kb4tt SlierShdU,iai9, 328, 363; 

Huji Muiuiinmad Kbap, of Sistdn, 

3^;8, 374 (No. 55). 

Ilaji Yiisuf Kbdu, 477 (No. 224). ,, 
Hajjaj, 36. 

Haj®» Kocb b)adei‘, 493«, 

Hakim ’Abdul Wabhdb, 468. 

Hakim’Abdiirrah im, 643. 

Hakim Aballbth, of Gilan, Abul 
Path. 

Hakim 'Aiu ul Mulk, 321,406, 480 (No. 

234), 543. 

Hakim/Aii, of Gilan, 402, 466 (No. 

, 192), 542. 

Hakiru Arisrii, 5:1-2. 

Hakim Beg Jahaiigirx, 511. 

Ilakifn Dawiii, 543, 

H.nkirn Fakhruddin ’Ali, o 13. 

Bakina Pathuliah, 542, 

Haldin Sbaikb Ifasau, 542, 543. 

Hakim Haziq, 474. 

Hakim Humam, 474 (No, 205), 474, 
543, 586;i., 587, 

Hakiu’ Is-bdq, 543. 

Hakim Kbnsb-hal, 475. 

Hakim LutABIah, 518 (No. 354), 54Bk 
Hakim MaB;ih ul Mulk, 643. 

Halnm Mieii 491 (No. 254), 540, 542. 
Hakitn Muzailar Ardistani, 516 (No. 
B4S), 643. 

Hakim iil M!ulk, Shamsuddin, of (Hlau, 
408,467;?., 542, 59Jbi. 

Hakim. Hi’matullah, 543, 

ilakim Rlzqullah, 

Hakim Ruhullali, 543. 

Hakim Saif ul Miilk Lang, 543. 

Hakim Shifai, 543. 

Hakim Talab Ali, 543. 

Haknu Zambil Beg, 442 (No. 150), 542. 
Hakim Ziaiiddbq of Kaskan, 497. 
haldlkhuT, or sweeper, 139. 

Halati, of Tiiran, a poet, 595, 

AiiZiwi, a dish, 60.^ 

H alimi, a poet, 363, 






kalwdi 69 » ; 

'Halwai, 54L 
IFamdam Kokali, 378. 

Ilamdanil, a poet, 379. 

Hamid Bukhari, Bajyid, 397 (No. 78), 
•418. ' 

Hatnld Khan Babshi, 504. 

Hamid Qadiii, Shaikh, 544. 
hamzah^ 98, 98», , 

Hainzah, a musician, 613/t, 

Harazah Beg Zul Q vdr, 313, 314. 
llamzah Beg Ghatraghari,497 (No.277), 
474. 

Ilaqiqaf i JB^mdmidn, title a work, 491« . 
ifaja, or Hada, Bajpiiis, ti^ain horses, 
138 ; 409. [361. 

Harem, the Imperial, 44; private do., 
Haribans, a Sanskrit work, 106. 

Hsiridi Kaelihwdhah, 495. 
karimli, a clisli, 33a., 60. 
liariicss, of el<?phaMts, 126; of horses, 
136 ; of camels, 145 ; of mules, 153. 
Hasavi, son of MIrza Rustam ^afawi, 
314. 

Hasan, Mirza, 420. 

Hasan, son of Mirza Sh/ihrakh .Badakh- 
sbi, 313. 

Hfuan, 174, 493, 545. 

TRisan, Shaikh, a doctor, 543. 

Hasan ’Ali Khan Barha, 392. 

Hasan ’All Kotwifil, 136. 

Hasan *Ali, of Mashhad, a katib, 102. 
Hasan ’AH Turltman, 493. 

Hasan "Arab, 411, 

Hasan Bog Shaikh ’ITmari, 346, 464 
(No, 167). 

Hasan Klidn Barha, 392. 

Hainan Khan Batani, 204, 476 (No. 220). 
Hasan Khan, sou of Khdn Jahan Lodi, 
605. 

Hasan Khun Kluzdnclu, 429, 

Hasan Khan, of Movvat, 33«4ff. 

Hiisan Khan Mianah, 606 (No. 311), 
Hasan Khan Sur, father of Sher Blnvh, 
419. 


HadBiiy Shaikh, 643. 

Hashira Bdrha, Sayyid, 376, 392, 107^ 
410, 440 (No. 143). 

Hash iin Beg, son of Qaslm Klurn, 477 
(No. 226). 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 499. 
Haslrim, Khwajah, 450. 

Hashim, Mir, of Nishapur, 425. 

Hashim i Saujar, Mir, 494?i. 

Hdshimi, of Kirman, a poet,'566i^. 
Hdtim, son of Babn Mankli, 473. ' 

Hatim Sambbali, 544. 

Haiti Singh Sisodiah, 418. 
hadz, or bubterrauean reservoir, of Ha¬ 
kim’All, 466* 
hawks, 293, 204. 

Hay at Khan, 469, 

Hayati, of Gflan, a poet, 574. 

Hazaralis, a tribe, 408, 462. 

Haziq, a poet, 476, 

Hemu, 319 ; his birth place, 350,369».; 
366. 

heresies, 176, o91?z. 
heretics, how treated, 453, 

Hidayatullah, 469. ' ^ 

Hijaz Khan, 340. 

Hi]rani, Maulana, 102. 

Hijri, a poet, 622. 

Hilal Khwajahsara, 334. 

Hinimat Khdn Barha, 392. 

Hinanat Singh, son of Man Singh, 340, 
48r5, 486, 420. 

Hindal Mirza, 809, 408 ; dies, 476. 
Hindus, 8%i. ; are good painters, 107; 
their months, 205; art} iridueniial 
at court, 204, 206 ; their enstoms 
adopted by Akbar, 184; build 
mosques, 333; learn Persian, 352 ; 
are employed by Muhammadans as ' 
vakils, 332 ; are often ill-treated, 
372, 501 ; hold officeii 

under Akbar, 528 ; also under Sbdb- 
jahan, 536, 537 ; list of learned 
. Hindus, 638, 539, 542, 647 ; their 
doctors, 544, 544^». ; their mytholo- 





^y, poetiojilly treated by Muham- 
mud/m poets, 544. 

History of Kiisbmir, by Shah Miibam- 
Biad, 106. 

Hizabr Khan Barlaa, S02, 395 ?j. 

hoclvey, 297, \ 

Hodal Kao Bundela, 488. 
ow, a Sacrifice, 184. 

Moral I)eo, 356, 

horses, imperial, 132; imported into 
India, 132,133; favorable laws for 
horse-dealers, 133 ; ranks, 134 ; 
fodder, 13-4, 135 ; get boiled grain, 
glii, and sugar, 134, 135 ; harness, 
130 ; shod twice a year, 137; offi¬ 
cers and servants in charge of, 137 ; 
how branded, 130; how mustered, 
215 ; are ta xed when lin ported, 215; 
various chisees of horses, 233; when 
dead, ho w replaced, 250; how brand¬ 
ed, 233, 255. 

horticulture, 87, 412'; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Prinpe Pariyal, 310. 

Hoshiing, son of Islam Khdn, 493?r., 621. 

Hoshmaiid Banu Begum, 310. 

Househaki, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Human), Hakim, 175 ; vide Ilaldrn. 

Humayuti, Emperor, his flight from In ¬ 
dia, 318, M19, 328 ; 334, 417, 420, 
441, 44bi,; his tomb, 466, 641; 
616. 

Hnmdyuo Earmili, 361. 

Humayirn Quli, 474. 

Jt urif a Dak’bin coin, 18, 37. 

hunting, 282, 292, 296. ^ 

Huyamuddin, son of Abiil QasimNama- 
hin, 472, 473. 

Husainuddin Badakhshi, 440. 

Xlusamuddin Inju, Mir, 451, 

H usamuddi a Sb ab, 317. 

Husamuddin Surlch, 538, 

llaKain, Shaikh, of Khv,arazn(i,440, 581. 

Husain Khw^jah, of Marw, 574, 

Husain 'All Barba, 392. 

Husain Beg, 439, 47G (No, 219). 


Husain Khan Barba, 392. 

Hasain Khan Mirri, 439,442 (No. 149). 
Husain Khdn Qaiswini, 516 (No. 337). 
Husain Knlanld, a katib, 103. 

‘ Husain Lodi, 50o. 

Husain, Mir Sayyid, Khing-suwar, 448. 
Husain Mirz/i, Siilfan, 362, 434, 462. 
Husain Miiv.a, son of She hrukli Mirza 
Bad/ khslu, .313, 38()a. 

Husain Mirfawf, 313. 

Husain Pak*hliwal, 454, 601 (No. 301). 
Husain Qudsl, Mir, 602. 

Husain Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jahan, 

Husain Kh4n Shamlii, of Harat, 303 , 
377. 

Husain KhAn Tiikriyah, 372 (No. 63), 
348. 

Husain SanAi, a poet, 663/ 

Husuiiu, Mir, 389. 

Jlmn 0 a Masnaw i, 514. 

Hnzni, of Isfahan, a poet, 665. 

Huziiri, a poet, 698ri. 
hydrostatic balauoe, 42, 

IliACHKr, or closet, 46. 

'Ibadatmarid, 468, 

Ibn Baw wab, a katlb, 100, 

Ibn Hajar, 540, 674/^., 581?*. 

Ibn Muqlah, 99. 

Ibrahim Afghan, 331. 

Ibrfihim of Astrabad, a katib, 101, 
Ibrdhim llidakhsbi, Ivhwajah, 436. 
Ibrahim Beg J abuq, 33^. 

Ibrahjin, Haji, of Sarhind, 105,172,174, 
189, 647. 

Ibrahim Husain Mirza, 330, 333, 363, 
373, 461, 462, 618. 

Ibrahim Khan Balochi, 360. 

IbrAhira Khan Bath-jang, son of I'timad- 
nddaulah, 451, 480^^., 611,-612. 
Ibrahim Khan Shaibfiru, 383 (No. 64). 
Ibrahim Khan Bur, 384. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 620. 








Ibrahim Jilirca, Akbar’s brothel*, 526. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, 311 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim, Mirza, of T9fab?ii\, 102-. 
Ibrahim, »on of Mirza Kustam ffafavri, 
314 

Ibrahim Eathptiri, Shaikh, 402. 
Ibrahim Qilzi, 547. 

Ibrahim Qali, son of Ismd il Quli Khun, 
512 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Shah- 

nikh, 101. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, au engraver, 53. 
I^amtiddln Ibrahim, Maiila.na,440, STd'ii. 
ice, used at court, 56. 
igUh, a caligtap hical term, I 0 B? 2 . 
ideas peculiar to the East, 510»., 552m., 
555»,, 565a> 5 576m., 

577r/ ., 58Git.; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, .sipaad, bear, moon, 
Idris, a katib, 99, 101. 
lilat Bami Begum, 477». 

Iftikhar Beg, 516 (^^o. 335). 

Iftikhar Khan, 466, 

Iftikhar Khan, 621, 521//.. 
ighur [Uigur], a Cbaghtai tribe, 389, 
620. 

Ihtimam Khan, 621, 521/r. 

Ikhla^ Khan I’tibm*, the Eunuch, 405 
(No. SO). 

Ikhla^ Kh^ii, 506. 

Ikbti 9 ri<j Khan Barbu, 392 (twice). 
Ikhtiyar, Kkwajah, 101. 

Ikhtiyarul M ulk Gujrati, 325, 463, 607. 
Ilabdad Faizi,^' Sarhind, 316«. 
IJahdad, of AiSiohah, 202, 

Ilahdiah, son of Kish war Kh4u, 497. 
Ilahdiah, Shaikh, 538. 
ildhi) a coin, 30. 

Ii4h Virdi Khan. OOlvi. 

Ilh4mullah Kanlbu, 402. 
illuminations at court, 48. 

Iltif4fe Kh4n, 315. 

Jlyds Kh4n Bangab, 375. 

’Imad, a l^tib, 102?i. 

’Imad, of Lamtan, 4-90. 
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Irnad itl Mulk, 516 (No. 343). 

Imfo IVlahdi, 106,169, 189; vld^ 
pahib i Zamav>. 

Imam Quli Shigbali, 612 (No. 325). 
imarai, a poet, 650». 
immorality, of the Grandees, 192, 319, 
349 364, 466w.., 475, 594?i. 
importa tkm of horses, 215, 234. 

grants, 271. 
liiayat Kh&n, 4455^, 

Inayatullah, BaiMr Khan, 466. 
‘Inilyatullah E.han, 499. 

’Inayatullah, Mirza, 364 ?j. 
ludo.raian Bunclola, 488. 
infantry, 251, 254. 
inventions, 41; Hde Akbar. 
insignia, of Diwans, 412?i. 

Iqbdhzdmah i JaUdngirii author of, 413 .. 
'irdqiy a kind of horse, 140. 
fi-ij [Inch], Shahnavniz Khau, 491, 511. 
irmas-monGji 250. 
iron, 4-0, 113- 

Irshdd i Qdzi, title of a v;ork, 647. 

’Is/i. Khali Afghans, 457. 

1:4 Khan, of Onsil, 352, vuk I'sa Za- 
nvindar, and Miyan "fsa. 

Tsa Kimu Main, 526. 
tsa, Qazi, 449, 618„ 

’Is4 Tarkhan, Mir/i, 363, 364«„ 420, 
422. [400. 

Isa Zamindav, 331, 340, 342, 342?e., 
Isfandiav Kh^n, 155. 

Is-haq Fardqi, Shaikh, of Bhakkar, 514. 
Is-bdc[ Maghribi, Shaikh, o07«. 

Is-haq, Maulana, 545. 

Is-baq, Mulla, a singer, 612. 

'ishq^bdziy vide pigeon flying. 

Ishqi, Mauld/ea, 628. 

Iskandar Beg Badakhsbi, 475 (No. 21 l b 
Iskandar Khan, Khan VAlam. 365 (No. 
48), 382. 

Iskandjir Khan lizbak, 311. 

Islam Khan Chishti, 493, 619, 520. 
Lslem Shah, 61B?., 612w.: vide Salim 
Shah. 






iL Shall or petma, 178, 524. 
Isma'ii, Mulla £iad Maulana, Ot-irS, 547. 
Isima'il Kambil, Hajt, 390. 

IsmiVn Khan, [Qttli Beg'j Duldai, 38B 
(No, 72). 

Isma il Klurn Shaib§,n}, 384. 

IsnuVil Mirza pafisiwi, 31 . 

Kina il Quix Khan, 860 (No. 40), 4iOL 
■ 407, 425. 

(TJsfcajlii), a tribe, 619. 

’u'tihldl, a rh<?torical figure, 600w. 

Itabi, of Najaf, a poet, 588. 

I’tibar Khan, the Eimucli, 403. 
rtibar Khan, a eunucli of Jahangir, 
433. 

I’t-irnad Khan, tli6 Ennuch, 428 (No. 
.119). 

1 fciioad Khan Giijrr^ii, 13, 198, 325, 3S5 
(No. 67),607. 

I’timad uddaulah Gliias Beg, 608 (No. 

mi 612. 

rtiniad ul Mulk (liijrati, 386. 

’Iwa/, Bahadur, 439. 

Mwaz Mirzji, 347. 

'Izzat Khan, sorrof TuHitf Khan, 373, 
620. 

dzzat, Mirza, M5?>. 

’Izzatuhah, 500 (No, 289). " 

fjABATir Qa(^shal, 351, 370, 436, 
Jahl4r Qiiii Oakk'liar, 487. 
jacld'ndt, 70.-. **^“ 

Ja’fur, a poet, 672, 673?^. 

Jahar Buliluiiu, Sayyid, 416. 

, JaTar, of Tabriz, a Icafib, KX), 101. 

JaTar Beg A'^af Kii4n, i06 ; Hde 
Khsin (III), 

Ja far Khan Taklu, 426 (No. 114). 

Ja’far, Alirza, a poet, 412. 

Jaganiiatb, son of Bihari Mall, 387 (No, 
69h 

Jagat Oosaini, mother of Sliahjahan, 
310. 

Jagat Sr.igli, Xnebhwahah, 310, 340, 
447 (No. 160), 458, 


) jagfris, 242, 261. 

Jagmal, 322. 

Jagmal Kachhw^bah, 436 (No. 134), 
Jagmil Puri war, 476 (No. 218), 
Jagnat’h, a singer, 61 
Jagneris, a ekin, 396. 

Jagraj Bikramajit, 505. 

Jabanafroz, Prince, 492. 

Jahauara Begum, 350l 
Jabandar, Saltan, 311. 

Jidiangir, Emperor, [Prince Sal?m], hLs 
birth and death, 309; hia mother, 
619 ; his wives and children, 310, 
477w,, 619 ; his weight 267m. ; day 
I of acce‘;sion, 213/*.; makes vou'S^'^ 

j 290 ; his love to Nur JaJhan, hOOw., 

[ 610; 48, 333, 345, 358, 401, 457, 

468, 492, 669»., 574m. 

I Jahangir Barba, Sayyid, 392. 

I Jahangirdad, a mnsioian, 613m. 

I Jahangir Qiili Beg Humayu d, 331. 

I Jahangir Quli Khap Lalah Bog, 450, 

I 501. 

j Jahangir Quli Khan, Mimi Bhdmsi, 

i . 327, 328, 450 (No. 163). 

Jai Ohand, of Nagarkot, 330, 404. 

I Jai Mull, of Mairtha, 368 ; vide JatTnall, 
Jai Mall, son of Kupsi, 427, 428, 430. 

' Jalair, a tribe, 410. 

[ Jal41 Barba, 414. 
i Jalai i Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 607. 

I Jalal Kashmiri, 437. 

jaldM, a rupee, 33 ; its tneaniug, 237/1, 

J alalah Tariki, or Kau^^oi, 345, 361, 
397,403,411. #’ 

Jaldli, a coin, 29. 

Jalal Khfin Baqai, 595m. 

Jalal Khan Gakk’har, 456, 457, 486V 
I Juial Khan, vide SaUm Shah, 
j Jalal Kh.ai. Qim-.hi, 475 (No. 213> 

I Jiiidluddiii Mahmiid Biijuq, 384 (No. 

I 65). 

JalaUiddin Mas bid, 384, 384m. 

Jalalutldiii Midtaui,QjV/i, 176, 185> 546. 
Jalaladdm, of Sistan, 314, 








JaUJuddin, Shaild), 538. 

Jal^laddiu Sttr, 370. 
jal% a kind of wntiag, 100- 
Jam of Kaakh, 326, 410. 
jdm Nandi, 362, 

Jama' kdgil i hdl, viffe asisessmenf, 
jama' raqnt% vide a$sossm^;it. 

Jamal Bakhtyii', Sliaikl), of Jalcsar, 
191, 43o (No. 113), 470- 
Jam/il, Mulld and Maulana, 546. 

Jamal Kawbu, Sbaikk, 528. 

Jamal Kb an Afghan, 435. 

Jamal Khan Kambti, 5#, 

Jamal Khan, of Mewaf, 334. 

Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 520. 
Jamaluddin, a katib, 101. 

Jamaluddia Barha, 408, 476 (No. 217). 
Jamaluddiii Kusaia Injii, Mxr, 450 (No. 
164). 

JamaludtUn Hojsain, a katib, 101. 

Jamf, the poet, 666». 

Jamil Beg, sou of Taj Khau, 547. 
Jamshed, Mauhma, 1,02. 

Jan, Khwajah, OIL 
JAnan Begum, 309. 

Jin IM-ba, Mlr/i, 362, JOS, 364». 
janglahi a kind of horse, 233. 

Jani Beg, of Sindh, 194, 209, 

386, 361,670a. 

Jinish Bahadur, 346, 481 (No. 235). 
Jan Jahau Lodi, 506. 

Janju^ahs, a tribe, 466/i. 

Jill Nisir Khan, 604. 

Jin Qnlij, 500 (No. 291), 501. 

Jarullah Mirzi, 518. 

Jasif a metal, 40. 

Jaswant Singh, 478. 

Jaswant Singh Bundeli, 488. 

Jat Mall, of Mairtha, 602 ; of Chitpr, 
617 ; vide Jaimall. 
jau, a weight, 36. 

Janhar, Shaikh, 547. 

Jazbf, a poet, 480, 596. 

Jai!^jaU (properly or tax on infidels,- 

abolished hy Akbai*, 189; 237w. 


j jealousy, of the Grandees, 320. 
jetal, a coin, 3L 
jewels, 15. 

jhanddy the Indian flag, 50. 

Jhariah, a caste in Gujrifc, 285?i, v 
jharokliah, or jjnapeotioa window, 64, 
337?^., 613w.; vide darsan. 

Jimjhar Khan Afghan, 436. 

Jhnjhar Singh Bundola, 488, 489, 605. 
Jhujbir Khiu Gnjrali, 386, 462. 

Ji Ji Anagah, Akbars niu’sp, 321, 325; 
dies, 327. 

jilauddrSi or runners, 138, 142 k. 
jUawdnakf 142. 

Jodh Bai, 309, 619. 

Jodrahs, a tribe, 456«. 

Jotik Rdi, or court ai^lgploger, 404^. 
Judai, a poet, 107, 590, ,590 m., 59Sm. 
Jiijak Begum, 492. 

Jumlat III Mulk, a title, 349. 

Junaid I Kararinx, 330, 396, 40O> 422. 
Jiinaid Murul, 523 (No. 3@3), 

Ka;B GaklTiar, 45eM. 

Rah Edit or Poet JL^^ureatO;^ 404, 618«. 
a dish, 60. 

Kabir Chishti, Shaikh, 519 (Noi 370), 
620, 523, 522. 

Kabir, Shaikh, son of Shaikh Munaw- 
war, 547. 

Kabir, Shaikh, 519k. 

Kaohhwahah Rajahs, madnes^ii in their 
family, 310, 333; 398, 458 k,, 459 ; 
vide Bahari Mall, Bbagwan 
Man Singh ; R^jawat and Shaikh- 
awat, 419: . 

Kdjlyah , title of an Arabicgrammar,362yj, 
Kahi, a poet, 566. 
kail^ 26. 

Kai Qubad, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, 377. 

Kiijar, a Tuikish tribe, 619. 

Kakars, a tribe, 377- 

KAkar 'Ali Khan Ohishtf; 408 (No. 92). 




hald, a coin, 30, 31'. ^ 

' Kal4u Begf Khwajah, 461. 

, ■■'^aMwan'i, or kaldi^imty a singer, 612;^. 
^alilah Damnah. aiqi Arabic work, 106, 

Kalimdirnhsliuardf a work on Persian 
litieratiire, 25dn . 

Kalla, son of llai Earn, of Jodbpilr, 
, 39^,476, 

Kalla Kariibwahab, 523 (No. 381), 
Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 477. 

Kaly4n Mall Eathor, of Bikanir, 316, 
357> 408 (No. 93). 

Kalyan Singb, son of Man Singh, 486. 
Kainal, Mnlia, 546. 

Kamil Bukhiri, Sayyid, 897. 

Karnal Khan Gakk'hai', 322, 410, 455, 
456,486. 

Kamil Khin, of Jalor, 622. 

Kamilnddfn Khawili, 445«., 
Kamalnddin, father of Mir Abii Turab, 
506. 

Kaniiluddm Husain, Mauiana, 54<3. 
Katobii, a tribe, 399, 403. 

Kimi, author of the Nafdk ul 
■ 448?!. ■ ; 

Kami,, of Sabzwar, a poet, 601. 

E ainil Khin ’Alamgirf, 489. 

Kimil Khin,Mirza Kburmm,327,328, 
469. 

Kammn, Mfrz&, 311,312,378,379, 380, 

, 888,463,618. . 

Kangar Kachliwaliali, 436, 437, 531. 
kd'Qsi, a metallic composition, 41. 

Karam AH, 619. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, 616. 

Karam nllah, s/m of ’AH Mardaa Baha¬ 
dur, 496. 

Karam nllah Kambil, 402, 432. 

Karan Eathor, 359, 4cS3, 
a trumpet, 51. 

Karim Bdd Aighan, 33 L 
Karm Cliand Kachlnvahah, 387??. 


’ Kashmiri, 42^2, 

, Kashinfna, their chaa?iict«r,'38{), 

Kathfs, a tribe in Sorat’h, 334. ■ ■ 

katibs, or caligraphlsts, 100, ■ A ; v ; 

Edtig, a tribe, 417. 1^' v / 

Kankab QtA7wini, 485. ' 'i , 

a royal ensign, 50. 

haul'pair, a metallic composition, 41. 

Kesu Das. son of JafMall, 602 (isf^i.,302). ; 
Kesii Das Mani, 602. 

Kesii Das Eathor,' 310, 526 (No. 4/18). 
Kewal Ram, 448;^. 

Khabitah, a rebel, 356, 366«., 437. 

Khadijah Begum, 611, 612. 
khafi^ a kind of writing, 1(X). 

Khafl Khan, the historian, 343w., 445w. 

Ichak i \halA% 21, 23, 37. 
khdkshoe^ 27. 

Khdlid ibn Abdullah Qasri, 36. 

Khalil ibn Ahmad, 99. 

Khalil Qnli, 618 (No. 868). 

Khalil ullah, Shaikh (Shah), 376, 625 
(No. 397). 

Khalil ullah Yazdi, Mir, 625. 

Khan Alam, Chalmah Beg, 378 (No. 58). 

Khan Alam Iskandar Khan, 366. 

Khan Alam, Mirza Barkhurdar, 612 
(No. 3'28). 

Khan i A zam, Mirza Aziz Kokah, 169, 

208, 209, 299, 310, 326 (No. 21), 
397,451,00372. 

E454, a title, 316. 

Khan Daurau, Shahbeg Khdn ArghVln, 

377 (No. 67). 

Khan Danifin Sliahjahdni, 413, 

AAa«Va4d7i, a title, 330. 

Khan Jab an Barlia, 892, 394, 

Khan Jahan, Husain QuH, 172,204, .329, ( 2* " j, 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 33G, 427 j vide next 
name. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orisd, 

Z 06 n. 

Khan Jahdn Lodi, Pint, soa of Danlat 
Khan. Lodi, 503. 










Khan i KaUn, Mtr jluhamm B22 
(No: 16). 

KhinKMnmi, a title,316 ; insignia, 

■ 3X6 ; SI?; vide Biuram Khan, 
Mun’im Khan, and next name. 

Khan Khanan,Mirza ’Abdurrahim, son 
ofBairam Khan, 206, 309, 315, 834 
(No. 29), 362,451,603,669»., 574«5„ 
576?i., 6784,, 579 m., 685m., 693m., 
699n., 601w,., 603 m., 606»., 608m., 

, 613n. 

Khan Mirza, 311, 311m. 

Iib4n Muhammad Qaqshal, 621. ^ 

Khdn Zamin 'Alt Quli Shaibani, 319 
(No. 13), 366, 462, 489,668. 
Khdnahxacl Khan, 466, 472, 493. 
Khanddii, a katib, 102, 617. 

Khang^r, of Kachh, 419. 

Khanjar Beg Chaghiai, 533. 

Khanji, Malik, of Jdlor, 493. 
Khinzadabs, of Mowat, 334, 391. 
Vkurul, 23, 26, 26. 
khdrcMniy a kind of gold, 40, 41, 
khardal^ a weight, 36, 
khargdh, a tent, 64* '**‘'*^ 

IC’hatars, a tribe, 466»., 487 m., 522, 522m. 
Kliawand Dost, 423. 
k'hichri, 69. 

Khidmatijab, a class of servants at court, 
262, 282; their chief, Khidmat Bai, 
262, 431. 

Khing Suwar, 448. 

Khizr, (Elias) the Prophet, 666m., 567m., 
581. 

Khizr Khw^jah Khan, 366, 365m., 874, 
388, 441, 443, 629, 616. 

Khizr Sultan (lakk^har, 487. 

K'bokars, a tribe, 466m. 

Khdbu, Shaikh, 490 (No. 276). 
Khudawand Kb an Dak'him, 442 (No' 
161), 449. 

Khuda Yar Klmn Lati, .363«.. 

Khvirram Begum, 312. 

Khurrain Khan, 533. 

Khurram, Prince, 337; vide Shabjahan. 


Khnrram, Mirza, vide Kfeil Khan. 
Kburramdad, a inusiciiau, 613 m. 
khusAkahy a dish, 69. . ’ 

khushmz, 276. 

Khusrau, Prince, son of Jab an gif, 310, 
327, 414, 414m., 433, 464, 455, 467. 
Khusrau, of Dihlf, the poet, 102m-, 640, 
682. 

Khusrau Khan Chirgis, 363, 364, 364 m, 
Khusrawf, of Qain, a poet, 691. 
khuthali, read by princes, 1S5. 
Khwajagan KhwAjah, 423, 539; vide 
Khwajah Kalan. 

Khwnjagi Khwajah Tahrani, 608, 5l2.i 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husain, 478. ' 

Khwajah Ahrdr, a saint, 322. 

Khwajah 'Arab, 204. 

Khwajah Baqi Khan, 459. 

Khwajah Beg Mirza, 619 (No 365). 
Khwajah Hasan, undo of Ziwn Khan 
Kokah, 310, 344. 

Khwajah Hasan Naqshbandi, 322. 
Khwajah Jahan, Ami.n4 of Harat, 424 
(No. 110). 

Khwajah Jahln Dost Muhammad, 477m. 
Khwajah Kalaa (Khwajagaii Khwajah)? 
322. 

Khwajah Sulaiman Afghan, 34i0. ‘ 
Khwajah ’Usmau Afghan, vide 'tJsman. 
Khwanandali, Mir, 465. 

Khwawand Mahmud, 322. 

Kijak Begum, 322. 

Kijak Khwajah, 494 (No. 262). 

Kika Edna (Band Pavtab), 339, 418, 

443m. 

Hlds [r/i'lds], cherries, 65 m,, 616. 
killing of animals forbidden, 200, 258. 
kindri (lace), 510. 

Kirat, Edjah of Kalinjar, 611m,' 

Kishn D4s Tunwar, 506 (No. 313), 
Kishn Singh Bhadauriah, 489, 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work^ 104. 

Kish war Khan, 497. 
kitchen^ the imperial, 56, 

Kohbar, a tribe, 613. 
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kokakf or or fostorbrothei', 

338. . ’ . 

'koknd7% 513. 

Ivor HaDizah, 313. 

kornJsIif a kind of salutation, I5B. 

Kroris, 18 . 

Ktichak ^Alt Kban Kolabi, 438 (No. 138). 
Kufic letters, 99. 
kuhdm\ or pdllu beareru, 354. 
kuhnah^ 33. 

Kfijak [Kucbak] Yas^,wiik, 483 . 

Wra/i, 33, 24. 
kmn aM, a class? of troops, 231. 
Knudliwals, a clan, 301, ,395. 
kushtah, prepared quicksilver, 563». 
huwargah, a musical insornment, 50. 


-- XJAC, 226. 

Lacbbmi Xanlin, of Kticb Bihar, 340; 
mde Lakh nil. 

Lachbral Xarain Shafiq, a Persian wri¬ 
te), 491^-. 

Lad, Shaikh, 630, 

Lad B4rha, Sa^n id, 536 (No. 409). 

„ Iddan^ a pci-farue. 

Ladli Begimi, 311. 610, 

Lahauri, Mirzd, 500. 

Lailv660:?i. 

Lakhnii Eai, of Ivokrab, 480?^. j vide 
Ijaclihtni, 
lakrdit^ 363. 
lal' i rTaldliy a coin, 29. 

Lai Kaldw mt [Miyan Lai], 613, 612;^, 

Lai Khdn, a singer, 613;». 

lull Khan KoMbi, 475 (No. 209). 

Lah^b, son of Bir Bar, 405, 523 (No. 
387). 

lalhih, lueaning* of, 426«.. 

Lavnas of Tibbat, 201. 

Land revenue, 13. 

Langabs, a cluu, 362. 

Lardli Begum, vide LadH. 

IdH, H kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Lasb kar Khan Abul Hasan, 21L 


Lashkar Khan B4rba, 392. 

LaSilkar Klian, Muhammad Hgsain, 
407 (No. 90). 

Lasbkari, Mirza, son of ATirza A^usui;’ 
Khan, 374,505,518,622 (Nov375) ; 
vide pafshikan Khan. 

LaahkaTi Gakkliar, 457. 

Lashkarshikan Khan, 339. 

Latif Khwajah, 196. 
lead, <k)—* 

Learned men, exchanged for horseis, 191 ; 
benished, 187, 189. 190, 19,1; list 
of them during Akbars reign, 537 ; 
where placed in battle, i>S7n.- 
leopards, for hunting, 286, 287, 288, 
623; leopard carriages, 150, 
letters, 98. 

Library, tho imperial, 103, 

Ztlatoaii title of a Sanskrit work,. 105. 
lime, price of, 223. wv*i*- 
Lisdn ul Ghadb, title of a book, 603^^, 
Lisdni, a poet, 60374 . 

Liwai, a poet, 6137^^. 

Lodi Khan, son of QutM, 620. 

LohanI Afghans, 622, 

Lohar Chak, 479 . 

Lon Karan, Raf, 404, 494, 531. 
liMn, a perfume, 82. 

Lubutta-wdrikhi title of a historical 
work, 447 / 3 .. 

Lutfullah, son of Khusrau Khan, 364. 
Lutfullah, son of Said Kh/m, 466. 

MA.i:SIR I RAHI MI, a Iiistorical 
work, 338, 603». 

Ma.’^um Bog pfafawi, 426. 

MaVvurn Khau Farankhiidi, 351, 400, 
410, 443 (No. 157). 

Ala Khan Kabuli, 189, 342, 343 , 
351, 400, 43b?.., <146,4487?., 621. 
Ma*(?um, Mir, of Bhakkar, 514 (No. 514). 
MaVim, Mir, of Kabul, 323. 
lVIa’$uni, Mir, of KAshdn, 59:4?/,. 
madad i mi vide sayurghai. 
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Madan ul qfkdr^ fv Masxiavvi,. 51-1<. 

a class of ktterB, 10374. 

MadLii Siogh, of Kokrah, 401, 480/». 
Madhti Singk, 605. 

MddLil Singh Kachhw^hah, 418 (Ko. 
104). 

Madhii Singh Bkaikbdwat, 419. 
Madhiikar Bundola, of tJndchah, 356, 
389, 390, 434.462, 458, 487, 488. 
Madrasahs, 279; Hum^nn’s at DihH, 
538. 

a dirham, 30. 

Maghrihiyah^ ii doss of saints, 507. 

Ism Banu Begum, 328, 334, 336. 

JVIah Jiljak Begum, 318, 322. 

Mah4 Singh, grandson of M4n Singh, 
Kacbhw^<hah, 340, 447. 

Mab^ Singh Bhactaunah, 489. 

Mah&bat Khi.li, 837, 338, 339,347,371, 
414. 

Mahabat Khi.n *Alamgm, 522. 
MahdbAdrai, 104, 105?^., 210. 
Mahdpdter, the singer, 6117*. 

Mahdawi Sect, 490. [480. 

Mahdi Q4aim Khan, 348 (No. 36), 372, 
Mahdi Khwajah, 420. 

Malm BAs Eathor, 369. 

Mahmands, an Afghan tribe, 345, 397. 
Mahmud, son of Babu Mankli, 473. 
Mahmud of Barha, Sayyid, 389 (No. 75). 
Mahmfid, of BasaJchw^n, 177, 462. 
Mahmud Bigarah, Sult&n of Gujr4t, 506. 
Mahmud, sou of Baulat Khalb Lodi, 503. 
Mahmu4, of Ghazni, 456«. 

Mahnuld Is-h%, a katib, 102. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan Jah4n Lodi, 
605. 

MahmiM, Malik, of Siatan, 314. 
Mahmiid, Mir, Mahwi, a poet, 685/*. 
Mahmiid, Mir Munsbi, 449. 

Mahmud, M!frz4, Gurgdril, 460. 
Mahmud PakMwdl, 501. 

M ahmud Siyaikh, a katib, 101. 
Mahimid, Sultih of Bhakkar, 362, 420, 
421, 422," .; 


Mahmud Shah (IL), Sultan of Giijrat, 
386, 

Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 461, 462. 

MahmAdis, a sect, 462. 
mahtdhi, 46. 

Mahum Anagab, 816, 323, 324, 328, 
332, 381. 

'i:iahu'wd tree, 70, 616. 

Mahwi Haiuadani, a poet, 686. 

Maidani Afgb to, 499. ^ 

Maiii, of Havat, 671. 

Main, or Munj, a EajpAt clan, 526. 
Maji, a tribe, 610h. 

Majma ul Abkdr, a work, 669«. 
Majndn Khdti Qaqshai, 326, 368, 869 
No. 50). 

Mak’han Barba, 392. 

Makh9U(^ Khdn, 3S8 (No. 70). 
Makhdum ul Mulk, *Abdullah of Sult^n- 
pui, 169, 172, 173, 176, 177, 186, 
187,389, 374,644, 

Makhjt, the iiom-de*plume oftwo Impe¬ 
rial princesses, 309, 510. 

Mak’hii, a mxisician, 613«, 

Makkzan i Afghani, a history, 600. 
vtal, or Gujrat wrestlers, 219, 253. 
maldgir^ a perfume, 82. 

Malays, 616. 

MAlcleo, Kdjah, of Jodhpiir, 316, 316, 
429,430. 

malghubahy a dish, 61. 

■malik:^ a title, 369w. 

Malik Ahmad Dakhlf, apOet, 608. 

Malik *Ali, Khwajah, 616 (No. 330). 
Malik 'Aiubar, 491, 503, 504. 

Malik Bir, 466. 

Maiik Kalan, 456. 

Malik Kid, 456. 

Malik Masud, 509. 

Malik, Maulaua, a kitib, 102. 

Malik Fihi, 456/*. 

M(ilikushAiua'rdy 491, 648??. 

Malkii ^Sd^n, of Knch Bihar, 331. 

Mallil (Qadir Khan), 428. [620, 

Miimrez Khan, son of 'Usman Lohani, 



■ a coul, 3^^ 

]\i4u Tan-^ar, of (rwaliarj GIIjs. 

Man<}abMrf^, 231, 230, 238 j iua:4or 
, ono-foiittli, or cne-fifth, of tbeircon- 
tingonts, 244; salai’ics, 240, 245, 
248 ; below tile rank of coinrnanders 
of Two Hundred, 627; — under 
Jahtirigir and BhahjUban, 635 mde 
grandees. 

Man^iir, Miy., 590. 

a tent, 64, 78* 

MauganVis, a tribe, 466« . 

Biang’oes, 67, 68,644. 

Manijab Begum 499, 511,512, 
mmkli, meaning of, 370, 370w„ 473. 
Manohar, son of Lonkaran,494(No.266). 
Manrup Kaolihwahab, 388, 

Man Singh IDarb^rb 506, 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, Kajah, 206, 

; : : 339 (No. 30), 418, 418?^, 

Man Singh Kachhwahah, 506 (No. 314). 
nia'qiiif a kind of writing, 99. 

: M’aq^udi Khw^jah, of Haiat, theengra- 
ver, 27, 62, 53: 

Maqcdd, son Khan, 388, 

Maqcud'AH, of Werkopdi, 608», 
Maqyud *Aii Kor, 437 (No* 136). 

'marki 2 if a caligvaphical term, 103?^. 
Marki%ukid'iadr, title of a work, 649^i. 
iniirriage, laws of diliorent sects, 174; 
Akbar s laws regarding, 277 ; taxes 
on, 27S ; age fixed for, 195, 203, 

Ma i4f Mauland, a katib, 100, 

Ma'rdf jJadr, Bhaikb, 471. 
Maryam-makCiniy title of Akbar's mo¬ 
ther, 309, 48, 62, 455. 
Mitryam-yxirndnii title of Jahangir’s 
mother, 309, 619. 

Mtxshdriq ulanwdr, a work, 647- 
Masih (MeasiaU), 556?i. 

:;,',Masih4 Ilrdrdnawi, a poet, 544. , 

Masnad i ’All, 502, 523. 

Mas’ud Hiisran Mfr/a, 330, 461, 462. 
MxiidU\ an Arabic work, Siy2n, 
maioh-lock?i<, 113;—beasers, 116,251,254, 


; Alat’luiva Das K’hatrf. 523 (No. 379}. 
Ilaulanfizadah Shukr, 541. 

Mawdrid nl- kilam, title of a *H)ok, 549;?, 
Mawfs, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 252. 

MazhaTi, of Kashmir, a poet, 584. 
measures, 88;^., 225, 226, 229; of Kash¬ 
mir, 348. 

Medni Kai ChaTihan, 470 (No. 198). 
melons, different kinds of, 65, 623, **^'’*' 
metals, origin of, 38 ; compositloUM, 41. 
Hewfahs, runners, 252, 

Hk^ii Begum, 518, 
mid, a perfume, 80. 

Mibj- AliBarlas, 342. 

Mihr ’Ali Khan Sildox, 435 (No. 130). 
Mihr A ll Kolabi, 351, 353, 354,403, 
mihrdhi, a coin, 33. 
mikrkul, a kind of doth, 95, 817’. 
Mihruunisa, ■vide Ndr Jahan. . 

Mihtai* Jaiihar, 441i>i, 

Mihtar Khan An is addin, 417 (No. 1(^2), 
Alihfcar Sa’ddat, 497. 

Mihtar Sakai, 441. 
milk^ vide suynrgbM. 
milknniara, 106w., 189/i., 191,198,453, 
nihicrals, 39* 

Mint, Imparlal, 16, 18, 495; Akbars 
mintJovYos, 31, 

Alir’Adi, 268. 

Mir ’Aiz, an officer, 267,259, 334. 

Mir Alash^ a title, 470, 

Mir Bakawal, or master of tho Kitohen, 
57.. 

Mir Kalan, Maulatifi, 540. 

Mir Kbalifab, 420. 

Mir Kban, 416, 472. 

Mir Kh^n Yasawul, 618 (No, 361). 

Mir Khawafi, Khwajah, 445w. 

Mir Khwajah, son of Sul^dii KhuAiah 
423. 

Mir MatmiL ov quartor-master, 47<. 

Mir Mwixi i, a title, 6027^. 

M.ir Sdmdn, a title, 384. 

mvShah,hro. 


1 





(Bii'aculous events, 365 j viie Akbar. ' , 

Miiak BaliwUn- Ax^jhiin, 475 CN’o. ‘208). ,! 

Atirak Jaldir, 631. 

Mii-ak Khan, 439. 

Miiak Khan liaiiLiur, 532. 

Mirak Khwajah, 526. 

Mirak Khw.45ab, Chhigiz Kh6»n, 442, 

Mi'rak, Miiva, E,aa!avv:i Klia«, 438. 

Miran Buliliari, Sayyid, 397. 

Mj'ran <Qfa<ir Jahiii;, 4,68. 

Miran Mubacifc, of Khaudesb,. 309. 

Mirau MuLaMHiad Shah, of Khikidesh, 
336. 

Mir-U nl kahuH, title of a bnok, 
668». 

’fjtii'dtilm Ikj. a iion*conriiiiii^sioned. oHicei^j 

252, 254. 

Mlrzds, the, thoir genealogy and revolt, 

461 ; viipi Tt'balliou. 

MlrKfi Ahmad, Khwaiah, 608,-6!‘2. 

MlrrA Beg Shahrl, 424. 

Mlrzd Khan .Nitshdinm, 502 (No. 303). 
Mirza Kh.ui, or Ml«a KhaaK;h4nan, 
vide KhatiKhanaE :M;xr.a«’Abduvra- 

Mir/.a Kk\vajab, soaofMk/i-Asadiill^a^ ! 

622 (No. a71). 

Mirza Qiili Khan, 376, 886, 530a 
Mix‘z4 QuH Mail!, 671. 

Mkza Hdjah, vide Man Siogb, 

Miiza Sb4bl, 413. 

Mirza Sul^dr), son of Mkza Sbabru].tk 
Badal<bsbi, 313. | 

Mirzadab ’AU Khan, 443 (No. 162). 
mugdl, a ^voigbt, 36. 
mkiar, of copyists, 62/i, 

IVIiydu Chand, a singer, 613^ 

Mijaa 'Isa Kban Loh.aulafcber ot 
^Usman, 620* 

Miyaa Job, 871. 

Miyaa Kbau flhovi, 326. 

I^Iiyan La\, vidi' Lai KaMwaqt, 

Miyan Tansen, vide Tanaou. 

Miyaa Wajibnddin, o3S. 

Miyanah A%hdn3, 456, 606. 


Moban Ha 470. 

Mohan Eaobliwaliah, 398. [104. 

MokesJi3£ahdnand: a Sanskrit work, 
money, PeTsiaii, Hhuiiish5ni, and Tdrani 
equivalents, 4-86. 
monopolies, imperial, 479. 
moon, in dream.s signifies luck, 321. 
moth, its love to the Gandb?, 676-/»‘ 

Hotli Eajah, vide Udal Singh. 
mnallaq^ 300. ^ 

Hiiawikh Kbnn, 618. 
miodtahf meaning of*, 433. 

Mu’azzam Khan, 492, 52L’z. 

Mu’azzain Khwajah, 366«., 408, 624. 
Mnb irak i Bukhari, of Oujrat, 385, 397. 
Mubdrak KashmH Sayyid, 479. 
Mubarak Klidn Gakk’har, 456,457, 486. 
Mubarak K1 . an, wazir of Sultan Mali- 
mud of Bhakkar, 421. 

Mubarak, Mtilla, 195. 

Mubdrak Sbdb, a katib, 100, 

Mubdrak. of Ndgor, Shaikh, father ot 
Abulfazh 169,186, 187, 198, 209. 
490, 637, 6697?.. 

Mubarak, Shaikh, of Alwar, 637. 
Mubarak, Shaikh, of Owfaliaiv 637. 
Miibari'4 Khan 'AdlL 456, 

Mu 9 ab ibn Zvibair, 36. 

Mu9,ahib Kbdu, 5337J, 

Mu^fafa Ghilzi, 436 (No. 246). 

Mu^tafd Khan, 445?i., 601. 

Muv.tatd, Mulla, of Jaunpiir, 500, 

Mufiis, Mirzd, 641. 

MMfnddt i title of a book, 

514, 

MughL, Mir, Mahwi, 685, 686??-. 
Muf^huls, look upon * nine* ?is a saored 
number, 364 k. 

Mughnl Khdu, sou of Zain Kbdu, 346. 
Mughul, Mirza, Badaklishi, 313. 
Muharninad, vide Erophet. 

Mubaitiinad, sou oi Daulat Khan X>oli, 
503. 

Muhammad Ardifitdni, Hdji, 525 (No. 
399). 






Muhammad Bukhan, Shaikh, 590 (No. 
77). ■ ■■■ 

Muhammad, 114ji, of Khahush^a, 606^. 
Muhammad, HiJS, a kdtib, 100. 
Mxihammad, MW4xia, 541, 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Auhah, a katlh, 

101 .. 

Muhammad , MulM, of Kingri, 614, 
Muhammad, MuM, of Tattah, 978,600. 
Muhammad, MulI5, of Tazd, 175, 189, 

■189. ; 

Muhammad, Mirzd, 499 (No. 359). 
Muhammad, of Qazwtu, a k^tib, 101. 
Muhammad, Mb* 8axyid, the Mahdawi, 

. ■■■, 546. 

Muhaiimiad, Sayjid, 422. 

Muhammad, Sayjid, Mir*Adl, 4S8 (No. 
1401 490. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Bohtas (Bihar), 
400. 

Muhammad, Shaikh, of Bahrouch, 545; 
I —•, a katih, 109. 

Muhammad Apghar, Ashraf Khdn. 
Muhammad A^ghar, Babar .Kh4n,.406 
: (No.; 87). '■ 

Mubammacl Akkiiv Prince, 487. 
Muhammad 'All, of Jam., 533 (No. 377k 
Muhammad Amin, a katih, 103. 
Muhammad Amin Diwanah, 334 
Muhammad Amlu, Hafiz, 185. 
Muhammad A'zam Haji, 581». 
Mulianimad Bakhtydr, of Jalesar, 425, 
Muhammad J3dq£ Kh4n Kokah, vide 
BaqiNhan. 

Muhammad Baqir Harawi, 365. 
Muhammad B^qi Tarkhd»n, 362. 
Muhammad palih, 413. 

Muhamm^<,d palih, qadr, 272. 
Muhammad palih, Kh wajagi, 628, 
Muhammad pilih, Mirza, 364». 
Muhammad pdff, of Mazandar^jpiv 690. 
Muhammad Pikr i, Sayyicb 602. 
Muhammad 0hau8, Shaikh, of Gvvaliai% 
367,457,458, 639. 

Muhammad Ilafeim Hifiz, a katibrlOl. 


Muhammad Hakim Mirza, Akb^ir’h bro¬ 
ther, king of K^bul, 312 ; his daugh^ 
ter, 312; Ms slater, 449 ; his moth 3‘r, 
318, 320, 322; 817, 344, 377^ 
,465, 469, 470, $09;i. 

Muhammad Husain, of Kashrnir> a 
Htib, 102, 

Muhammad Husain, of Tabriz, a k4tib> 

102 . 

Muhammad Husain, Khwajah, a katib, 

101 . 

Muhammad Husain, Khwajagi, 478', 
486 (No. 241). 

Muhammad Husain Lashkar Khan, 
407 (No. 90). 

Muharamad; Husain Mirz^, 325, 461, 
462. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza pafawf, 3X3. 

Muhammad Husain Nazid, 579, 679i«. 

Muhammad 'Isd Tarkhan, 363. 

Muhammad TtAbi, 688, 588?«, 

Muhammad Khan, 525 (No. 400). 

Muhammad Kh4b Hhirr, a singer, 612'.. 

Muhammad Kh4n (Takk’har, 465, 486L 

Muhammad Khtin Jaliir, 411. 

Muhammad Nh^n My£z?, 483 (No. 
239). 

Mxibaittmad Khan Sharafuddin Ogbiil 
Takld, 426, 508, 

Muhammad Khau Turkman, 616 (No* 
340). 

Muhammad Mas'ild, sou of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 460. 

Muhammad Mfrak palihi, 583. 

Muhammad Mirza p/.dhwS, 9ul#n, 426. 

Muhammad Mumin Hafizak, 613w. 

Muhammad Payaudah, pMe P6yaudah 
IChan* 

Muhammad Qaqsbal, Mirz5, 370. 

Muhammad Qasirn Khan, of Nish$p:tir, 
363 (No. 40); 6a3?<^* 

Muhammad' Q^sim Kh4n Mir Atish, 
478. 

Muhammad Qitsxm Kohhar, filSw-. 

Muhammad Qasim Shadi Bhah, 102* 



3if 

Mnh^TJmiad QuH . KMii 841, 

. ■A. -C]^^!}. .m ,.„ : --^- 

Mithaminad QaK K’.Mii Turkman, 474 
’■<Ho, 208). 

J/Tuhamraad QuU Toqb^i, 434 (K(k 129). 
Muhammad EiziSt Nau'i, 606w* 
Mubammiid Said, 481 • 

Muhamoiad Shah, of Dinli, 395* 
Mnhammad Sliadf, eon of I’timadud. 

daiilab, 433, 609, 611«, 622. 
Muliamraad >Sharif, Khw^jah, 508, 512. 
Aluhammad Sharif, Mil, 448^ 
Muhammad Shanf Hawai, 602?i. 
Mtihatamad Sharif Samadi 516, 607«-. 
Mnbaromad Sharif WnqxVii 691. 
Muhammad Sul^a Mlrza, 461, 462, 
Muhammad Tabll:>, Mivsia, of Sab/.w^r, 
442. 

Mubarnmad Talih, sou of Shaiatah K.ba^. 
511. 

Muhammad WafiS, 494, 

Muhammad YAr Uzbak, 882. 
Muhammad Zahid, of Balkli, 176. 
Muhammad Zatnan, 508,533. 
Muhammad Zaman, Mu’^a, Badakhshi, 
313. 

Muhammudttiis, interm any with Hin¬ 
dus, 469, 470, 

muhaq^(iq, a kind of wrlfcitig, 99, 100, 
Muhl, of Shiraz, a katib, 100. 

Muhibh ‘All Khan, bou of Mir Khalifah, 
420 (No. 101), 

Muhibh 'All Kbia Rohb4si, 422, 530. 
Mnhibb *Ali Khawafi, Khxs^iah, 616 
(No. 347). 

MohibbuUah, Mir, 607- 
Mulikam Sitigh Sisodiah, 418, 

Muhein Khan, 376. 

Muhfcarim Beg, 443. 

Muhtarim Begum, 312. 

AXuhtashim Khan, 493. 
ww/mr, a coin, 30..^ ' 

Mii’m, Qazi, 545." 

a coin^ 30, 52. 


Mii'iunddlu; Author of Tafm* f iWdiw, 
523. , ' ’ ■; . , , 

Mu inuddln, of Farrdi, a kitih, ,100. 

Mu inuddin Ahmad Kh4n Farankluldf* 

. 434 (Ko. 128), 641- .b ' / 

Mu inudflia Ohishtl Siglzi, of AjmiKV , 

: 401, 64a, 

Mu’inuddm Tanurf, a k^tih, 100. j 

Mii’rzz, Mir, af KaaMn, a 102, 
Mu'izzul MulL Mfr, IB9, B?! (No. 61). 
Mujahid Kh4n, 383, 421, 494 533., ! 
Miijamul BxddAii^ti, work. ' ^ 
phy,. 106. 

'm ujannasf a kind of horse, 140, 233v *. 
Mifjtakidt 186. * . ;> i 

Mukamwal Kh^n, 3.06, 5l9a. ^ 

Mukarram Khan, 489, 493, 621. 
Mukarrara Alirz4 pafawl, 316. 
Mukatmau Bbadaiiriah, 488 (No. 249). 
Mukhli? Khan, 605. 

Mukhli^nliah Khan, 466. 

Mukhtar Beg, sou of Agha .Mitlla, 
497 (No. 278). - t ‘ ■ 

vmilcki^ a pfinleaf, 616> » 

Mukund* zamindar of Fathabdd (Ben¬ 
gal), S74. 

Mukund Deo, c-fOris-a, 611», 

MuMMfr, 643. 

mulesi iniptu'lal, 152 ; whore bred, 487 ; 
imported, 162; their food, 152; 
barneas, 153; how mustered^ 216. 
hrultaht Khnn, 472, 

.Murnin Khaw^fi, Khwajah, 447. 

Mumin Marwdrid, 101. 

Mumtu/ Alahal], 369, 601 w., 612, (315. 
Munavrvvar, Shaikh, an author, 106, 

189, 547. 

Muu’im Khan, Khan Kh^nan, 263, 317 
(No. 11), 334, 371, 384, 427, 440. 
Miinis Kh4a, 417. 

Munj, a R4jpdt clan, 626. 
nunjiy a kind of grass, 395. 

Munhir and NaMr. two angels, 500. 
mtinsJdydiy or letters, of Abul Fath 
Ollani, 425w* 







! ■ Khdn, 477 (No. 223). 

263 . 

Mii<iarral) Kli^n (Aklmrshdiii), 373. 
Mxiqnrrab Klidu, 543. 

Muqbil KUd, 408. 

iJuqim ^Arab, inde Shiiji’at Khan. 

Mtiqim i Ilarawi, 420, 431. 

Mnqim Kb^n, 371. 

Alnqim Khan, son of Sbnjd at Khan, 
523 (No, 386). 

Mtiqina, Kliwajah, son' of Khvr^jah 
Mi'rak, 625 (No. 401). [430. 

Muqirn, l'Iir7A, son of Mirz4 Ztil-nun, 
Maqfm Naq^hbandi, 433, 

Muqim Sbahjahani, 413. 
muqti*, or jdgMdr, 256. 

Mui'5d, Prince, Ahbar's son, born and 
died, 309, 618; his complexion, 
309 ; 48,141 w. j called Pabari, 182n j 
is insttucked in Chriiitianity, 182, 
183 ; 335, 3B3, 543, 574^i., 618. 
Mnr5d Bilcbsh, Prince, 473, 478. 

Murad pafawi, son of Mlrza Rustam, 
814, 815. 

Murdd Khan, 373 (No. 54). 

Murad, Mir, of Juwain, 498 (No. 282). 
Mui4d, Mir, Kolabi, 523 (No. 380). 
Murad Q>iii Sultan, 486, 487, 

Murtaza Khan, vide Farid i Bukhari. 
Murtaza Khan, Husamaddiu Injd, 451 
' 472. 

MurtazA Kbdn, Mir^ 449 (No. 162). 
Muiiazd, Mi'r/i, 327. 

Murtaza 7^^izam Shdh, 336, 449. 

M^urtazd Sharif, Mir, 449, 540. 

Musa, Shaikh, Fathpuri, 402, 403. 

Miisa, Shaikh, Mhori, 689. 

Md»4, Shaikh, 644. 

mtisd'adat, or adrances to ofhcere, 265. 
musamman, skdkh, 60. 

Miisawi Sayyids, 381,482. 

Mushifiqi of Bukhara, a poet, 583. 
music, at court, 61, 611 ; schools of, 
611w,; aholiahed by Aurangzib, 
OIU. 


Mu^tamid Khan, 478, 521«. 

Mu*lamid Khan Bakhshi, 413. 

Mu'taniid Kh4n Muhanimad palih, 446^». 

vmitanjah, a dish, 61. 

Muzuffar, brother of Khdn *Akm, 602 
(No. 304). 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrafc, 325, 332, 
834, 335, 383, 386, 518; Me 
Nat’hu. 

M uzaffar H u sain Mlrzd, 353, 461 (No. 
180), 463. 

Muzaffar Husain, Mfrza, pafawi, 313 
■ (No. 8), 314. 

Muzaffar Khan Barha, 392, 394, 506, 

Muzaffar Khan Tuibati, Khwijah Mia- 
zaffar 'AH, 332, '348 (No. 37), 868, 
439. 

Mn:^affar Khan Ma’muri, 5^4. 

Muzaffar Lodf, 506. 

Muzaffar, Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirza, 362. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 612. 




I April Sh4h, 3on of Qutlii, 520. 
Naqir Main, 525 (No. 410). 

Nadira, 383. 

Nagir Kbusrau, a/pooh 190, 198. 
Naylruddin Pak'liliwal, Sultan, 464, 
Na(;;irulmulk. vide Pir Muhammad 
Khan. 

Nacrullah, son of Mukhtar Beg, 497. 
Na^rullah, piifi, 100. 

Nadi Ali Alia U 508. 

Nadi Ah, Hahz, 608, 

Nadi All Maidani, 507 (No. 317), 

Nadir Shith, 363. 

Nadiri, name of several poets, 605,605». 
Nadir ulmulk, 690?i. 

JSafdu idmadsiVi a work on literature, 

mn. 

nafh\ a trumpet, 61. 

Nahid Begum, 420. 

N4ik Bakhshu, a singer, 611. [313. 

N^j4batKhau, Shuja’ Mirza Badakhshi, 








mjdt Ivhiiii, Mirz^»374, 430 (No. 142). 
Najibah AjS^a^ali* 393. 

Najmaddiu 'Ail KiiAn Barha^ 393. 

. Hajuauddia Huhamiuad ICahi, 
iaaA’A'4i<^<^,or shipcaptaiii, 281. 
NalDiim^an, a poom, 100, 54tB, i>50. 

Das Kachhwaha.li, 483. 

: aame of' grandfather giyea to a child, 
497., 

fiainf^irah, or awning, 46. 

Kami, a poet, 514, 

Nanak n singer, 612. 

naphtha, 40. 

Napoleon I., 587^2-. 

Naq4bat BiLin., 406. 

Kaqib KhSn, 10<lQ5», .t06, 44? (No. 
161). 

naqivy a weight, 36. 

itaqqd^cch^ a druitt, 51;— lchd7iahy 47. 

HaquAMtiM, its meaning, 423/j. 

Kdrain D4s Katlior, of I'dar, 433. 
lUwndU aJfind of gun, 113. 
ndfihpM^ii rnohri^ 65. 
ndshhi'X kind of writing, 99, 100. 
na^Ca^'liq, a Mad of writing, 101, 102. 
Nat’liid, of Gttjr^fc, Mnzaffar Shah, 385, 
386 j vide Muzaflhr Shah. 

Nan 1 , a poet, 606. 

Naiirahg Ki\4n, 334, 463, 631, 572;?. 
tmuruSi ov New Years day, 183, 276. 
Nanruz Beg Qiqshal, 437. 

Naw4i, 602w. 

Nawazish Khan Sa'dullah, 363, 363». 
Nazar Bahadur, 374. 

Nazar Be Uzbttk, 455 (No. 169). 

Nazar Kbdn Gakk/har, 486 (No. 247). 
Nazar Muhammad Khan, of Balkh, 481. 
Nazlil, the poet, 679, 579».j 613ft. 
news writers, 268, 338. 

New Years day, 183, 276. 
nimyah, 23. 

Niqdhu^^'ibydn^ a Persian primer, 41ft. 
nichomdlah, 26. 

Nikallu, It Turkish tril>e, 619. 

Nil Kant’b, of Orfe^, 603 (No. 318). 


nimah sutpcirdit, 254, ' , > / 

Nihiiatullah Bawwab, a katib, 101. .. ' 
nine, a fayorito number of the Mug’hula, 

Niyabat Kh^n, the rebel, 400, 403, 

. ■ "425,-437. 

Niyazi Afghans, 484. ; 

Nizam, of Jilor, 494. / ^ 

Nizam, Qazi, vide ^hivA Khan Ba- - 
dakhshl /'i - •' ■. 

Nizdm, Shaikh, 538. /; ' ' 

Nizaiiu, of QaKwin, 103. * , 

NizMn Murtazd Khan, Sa^’^d, 4{#9. ; 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, the histoirran, 
420ft., 430, 514, 528. 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, son of Shah Mu- 
luminiad Khan, 516^ (No. 341). 
Nizimuddlri Aiilid, 440. 

Nizamuddin, Jam, 362. 

Nizamulmidk, Khwajah, 495. 
Nizamulmulk Tusi, 683. 

Na<;rat Y?i.r Khan Barba, 392, 395, 
nuq^ahs,4Si\* 

Nnqtavvis, a sect, 452, 597ft. 

Nm-am, 526 (No. 416). 

Niiri, a poet, 542. 

Ntir Jahan, [NdrMaballJ 300, 810,311, 
337,838,369, 609 to 511. 
JVurftdmak, ihlo oi'Si-pomn, 412, 

Nur Qulij, 480 (No. 229). 

Nuruddiu Mii'vit, son of A'^af Khan II., 
369,433. 

Nuniddfn Muhammad Naq.^hbavidi, 
Mirz.4, 309, 618. 

Nuruddin Qarari, a poet, 586, 686ft. 
Nuruddbi Tarkhan, 424, 621, 541, 
Nurullah, akdtib, 103. 

Nurullah Injix, 461. 

Nuriillab, Mir, 645. 

Nurullah, Qazi, 346. 

Nurunniaa Begum, a wife of tTahangir, 
464, 477ft. 

Nuzfhatularmdki a <^?dfi8tio book, 181, 
647* 





pdra^ stone, 403/ > , '. 

Pari-^'ilmif a masnawi, 514/‘ ; 
Panchhat Zaraindar, 498. ' - 
Partdb Bundela, 488. ^ ^ 

Partab, Eai of Manfeot, 345. 

Part4b (Rand Kik.4), 387, 400. 
44a>j., 519.:. 

Purtab SiDgK Kacbhwaliah, 516 (No, 
336). 

Partdb IJjjaxniyab, 513rt. 
parwdnehahs, 263, 

ParwdncM, an officer, 259. 

Parwiz, Prince, 310, 311, 314, 330,337. 
344, 477». 

Parwizdad, a musician, 613w. 

Pair Das, R4i Bikramajit, 439, 469 
(No. 196). 
pdula'h, a coin, 31. 

pay, of soldfc, 247, 251, 252,354, 
504; of man^abdto, 248; of Ahadis, 
250, 

Payami, a poet, 601. ' [518. 

Payandab IChati Kiigbnl, S^fNo. 68), 
PajandaL Mnliarnmnd Tarklidn, 363. 
payments, bow made, 262, 268, 264. 
pensions, 474, 510/ 
perfumes, 78, 74, 75, 77. 

Peshrau Khan, 497 (No. 280). 
phardit, 253. 

Pharao, proyerbial in the East, 160?^., 
169,170, 181. 

PicbabJan Anagah, 344. 
pickles, 64 - 
pigeon flying, 298. 

piles, px'event a man from joining in 
public worship, 177/ 
pineapples, 68. 
pinjar,26. 

Fir ’All Beg, 315. 

Pir Khdn [Pini], son of Daulat Khan 
Lodi, 503. 

Pfr Khan, of Jalor, 623. 

Pir Muhammad, a kdtib. 101. 

Pit Muhammad Kban Shirwaai (Mulla), 
324 (No. 20), 369/1., 641, 619. 


\JDAT Singh Bbadauriah, 4S9, 

Officers of the Mint, IB, 19, 20, 23. ^ 
opium eating, excessive, 378, 384»,; 

drinking. 
oranges, 69* 

Ordat Kachbwabali, 483. 
ordeals, 205. 


X ACHWAMIAH, a kind of horse, 
133. 

Padishah Kbwajah, 459. 

Padiahah Qulf, 480, 596. 
padre, a Portuguese priest, 182. 
pdfjoslit, one of Akbar s regulations, 217. 
Pahar, of vlalor, 494. 

Pahap Kh4n Balocb, 361, 526 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 407, 488. 

Pahari, nickname of Prince MurM, 309. 
pahit, 59. 

pahhmdn^ or wrestler, 253. 
p4iks,or runnerB, 138; postrunner^. , 
paikdr, 26. 

painting, art of, 96, 107; discouraged 
by Islam, 108 ; painters of Europe, 
96; mde AhlodiY. 

Pairawi, of Sawah, a poet, 600. 
paisah, a coin, 31, 
paMs, ^ wood, 298. 
palkf bearers, 264. 

72, 73, 616. 

pdmhtoluih, a stuff, 510. 

Panchd, Shaikh, 588, 617, 
pandaUi a coin, 30, 31, 
panidlah, a fruit, 70. 
paniwdr, 26. 
paftj, a, coin, 30. 

Pdpd, the Pope, 183. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 101. 

Parhez Band Begum, 814. 

Parismm, Rajah of Jammu, 345* 
Parmanand K’hatri, 476 (No. 214). 

Farsi feasts, kept by Akbar, 2?6 j w:*! 
Akbar, Zoroa^triaus. 







Pfryidah, Xnwaj, a pQ<?i and mufiiciaii; 

6 Xa, {U3». 
fUct I, aide brasa. 

a frnit, 71. 
plantain trcje, 70 » 

play, at court, 203, 297, 303, 349. . . 
Poets, of Akbar’s leign, 648tFj poets 
laureate of India, 491, 5487^., 6X1; 
vide Kabi Eai. Malik ushshu*ara. 
Vide also tbo foUoMung Poets, men¬ 
tioned in the A'ln,—A^afj, Amri, 
Aniai, Arslan, Ashki, Asiri, Atishi; 
BaM Talib; pabri, parfi (pairaH) 
Kashmiri, parti Sawaji, pabubi, 
paib, palihl, Cnil; Dakhli," Paiiri, 
Faizx (Payyazi), Faizi 
SarhiiKli, Falrmi, Fanai, Parebi, 
Parisi, Fikri, Fusuni; GhairatS, 
Ghayuri, Gbaiali, CXKazna^vr Hai¬ 
dar Mu’ammai, Haidari, Hairati, 
Halati, Halimi, Hsmdami, Ha- 
shimi, Hayati, lliXziq, Husain 
Marwi, Huziu, Huxuri; Imaxni, 
Ht4bi; Jdmi, Jazbi, Judai; Kaht, 
Kalim, Kami, Kdmi Sabzwari, 
Khnsrau, Kliusruwij Lisani, Li- t 
wai; Mahwi, Maili, Makhii, Ma- ] 
siha, Mazluvn, Musbfiqi; H 0 . 911 * j 

Khusnui, Hadiri, Nami, Haul, j 

Hawai, Nazlri* Kuri; PairaAvi, 
Payami; Qaidi, Qaran, Qasim 
Arslan, Qasim Jiindbadi, Qdsimi, 
Qiidsi; Rutil, Eah»i, Hahi, BazAi, 
Buswai; Samri, Sanai, Shaikli 
Saqi, )Saqqa, Sarkhush, »Sa.riBadi, 
Sawadi, Shafiq, Sbahri, Shapnr, 
Sheri, Shifai, Sbikebi, Shiija’i, 
Siraja, Sultan; Taqiya, Tariqi; 
Tashbihi; Ulfati, ’ITifi ; Wa^di, 
VVafai, Wall Dashfc Bayazi, Walihi, 
WsiqUrij WuqiVi, 
porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Ak- 
bar s court, 16S, 182, 191, 618 ; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 172, 

. 440, 499, 


i post, post-runners, 253/^, ; ; A' : r 

Prasuttarn Singh Kaohhwabah, 45>3. ^ 
Prutab, vide Partab. 
precious stones, 15, 451, 510»| •&> 
diamond, 

pricesi of articl«||j 62; of ice, 56 ; of 
building materials, 223 ; mch 
■wages. 

Printing, art of, in India, 99 j'^. 
prisoner's, how treated, 3S0. 

Prit*h.i Oband Kachhwabah, 49o. 

Prifclii Singh Bundela, 488. 

Prophet, the, abused at comd, 196. 
prostitutes, segregated, 192, 
prostration, or sljda/ij 159, ISil?*,, 181, 
192, 

Public Works, 222u 
punAart 24, 26. 

Puran Mall, of Gidhor, 340, 480/*. 
Puran Mail Kachkwahab, 329. 

Furbiu Kl an, a mnsician, 612. 
Purukdiotam, Eai, a Brahman, 180,52S. 

Q ABI I/Ron of’A«q, 526 (No. 413). 
Qabul Khan, 457 (ISPo. 137), 516. 
qabilll, a dish, 60, 

Qadam Etuidl^ot Qadatn Muh dr ah, or 
foot print of the prophet, 198, 607* 
Qadir Khan Mallu, 428. 

Qadir Qiili, 525 (No. m2), 
qaiqurif a kind of camphor ; vide '•*-«— 
fanqun^ 78. 

Qaidi, of.ShiiAz, a poet, 590. 

Qaun Khan, 371. 
qalandari, a kind of tent, 46,64. 
qalyah, a dish, 61. 

Qamai* Khan, 418, 485 (No. 243). 
qamarghak^ a kind of hunting, 284. 
Qaudahari Mahall, 314. 

Qaiibar Be, 

Qdmin, a medical work, 467, 

Qaqshal, a clan, 3G9, 369//. 

Qjiva Bahadur, 4G0 (No. 179), 

Qarfi Bahri, 516 (No. 345). 






ilKf-^ sv :S*|||!g( 

qisrdq, a mare, 135. 
qitmir, a weight, 36. 

Qiya, Khdn, 437. " ' ' 

Qiya Khan, son of j^ahibl |£hah,%54’ ' 
(No, 184). \\ V 

Qiyam Khatj, son of Shah MuhammailJ, 
Qalati, 433. ''''?' \y\'‘i 

qihhuz^ a niusical iostrumorst, 613, ,. ‘ y * 

Qilch Beg Humaydui 455. jf'' ' 
Qudaii o f .Karbalii, a poet, 602. 
quicksilver, 30; habitually eaten, 401; 

when called kvshtah, 563»,. 
quiijj. meaning' of, tl55A»., oOl). 

Quiij Khiiii, 31v 300,. 354. 

Qalijullah, 501, 
qullatalriy 202 . 

Qanduq Khan, 464 (No. 18l)v 
Q.ui<(liiz Khan, 876, 464. 

or collectbu of weapons, royal 
flags, &c., 50,109,110, 283. 

Qaraiith Sul^n, of Kashghax, 469. 
qurghibi 23. 
qutdh, a di&b, 0Ov 
(iutbuddki, Sultan of Glnjrat, 506. 
Quthuddln. of Jalesar, 191. 

Qutbuddfn Khan, 188,241, 833 (No. 28). 


^ l)[am^Beg;Fiirrashl>egi, 313.' ' 
Q^ra Khan jPurkm/in, 356, 
Qaiaqoinlii Turks, 315, 819. 
QaratAr| Rhdn, -400, 516. 

Qara, Turks, 37b*. 

Qarii YuaiTi*, 316. 

Qarachah Khan, 388. 
qurarruima/if 263, 

Qarari, Nixruddia of Oxlan, 
175, 686. 

or hunters, 282, 289, 
Qavlyghs, a tribe, 454, 601. 
Qaaim, Mulla and Alanhina, 545, 
Qdsim ’AU Khan, 465 (No. 187). 
Qa.sim Araldii, a poet, 103, 609^ 


407, -108 419, (No. 10-5). 

Qasim Beg, 106, 517 (No. 350), 541. 
Qdsim Beg Khan, 378. 

Qasim Jundbadi, Mirza, 591. 

Qasini Kahi, a poet, 209, 66(>. 

Qasim Kh4n Kasu, 443. 

Qasim Kbiu Mir Bahr, 379 (No. 69), 
620. 

Qasim Khan, sou of MirMurdd, 498. 
Qaaim Khdu^Sistani, 439. 

Qawim Khwajah, 607 (No. 316). 

Qasini Kohbar, a musician, 613. 

Qasim Kokah, 420. 

Qasim, Shaikh, Muhtashim Khan, 493, 
Qdsiini, of Aldzandaran, a poet, 610. 
Qawim Khan, 371. 

Qiizaii Khali Takld, 426, 508. 

Q(m, 268; general chai’acter of Qazis, 


a coin, 30. 

Kafi’i, [EaiViiddin flaidarj of Ka 
slidr, a poet, 693, 593'a. 

Eafiqi, 594». 

RatTuddin ^afawl, Mlrza, 623. 

Rahaij 


Q4zi 'All, 411, 628. 

Qazi Khdn Badnhhshi, 383. 

Qazi Khan Ikknshi, 477 (No. 223). 
Qazi Hasan, of Qazwin, 408 (No. 281). 
qUnoh paliOt a dish, 60; qimith sktlrhd^ 


II poet, 592«, 
rahctb', a coin, 28. 
iiabi, a poet, 61). 

Kabiui Quli, 515 (No. 333 
Rahman Dad, Mirza, 339. 
Rah mat Khan, sou Masi 
502 (No. 300). 


qirdt, a weight, 36, 
qtrhak, a title, 393?i. 
Qismiyah Band, 618. 






a Binge?, 618. 

RAi BLoj ILUla, 4o8 (No. 174). 

Kai Durga Si>s;c <1 iah, 417 (No. 103). 

Rai Mall KSbaibi.4wat, 419. 

Eai Win, 262;/,. 

Rai Ri^i Singh, 310, 357 (No, 44, 463, 
526. 

Mi 841 Darbiirf, 419 (No. 106). 

Baibari, a cla«B of Hindus who train 
camels, 147. 

mihd'tih a hind of wilting, 09,100. 
Bajah ‘All of Khattdesh, 463; vide ^Ali 
Khan. 

.Ea](twn.t., 419. 

EajpdtB, Jamlhah, 334; Kachliwdliaii, 
vide Biliarl Mall; Hands, 'U)Q; 
Banghars, 526; Ratb.ora, 367,459; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsbigb, Rajah, KachhwShah, 458 (No. 
^ 174). 

liaju Barha, Sayjicl, 452. 
rdk'Mf a Hindi! custom, 184, 

K^m Chand BagLebi, 358, 367, 369, 
406, am. 

Ram Chand Buridcla, 477487 (No. 
248). 

Earn Chand ChauhaB, 496. 

1 - 

Chand Kachhwahab, hob of Jagan- 
ndt’h, 387- 

Rain Chand Kachhwahab, 495 (No. 

20B). 

Efim Cbiuidr, Bajab of Khurdah, 489 
(No. 260), 607n, 

Ram Dafi, son of Rajsingb, Kachh- 
wahaU, 463, 

Earn Das Kachhwdbah, [Rajai* Karfin] 
483. 

Ram Das Diwdn, Eai, 515 (No. 331). 
Earn D4s, the Bingciy 6 ll»,, 612, 612?^. 
Eamsah, Rajah of Gwilidr, 339, 343. 
Ram Bah Binidela, 366,487. 

Eanas of Mai war, 387; vide Partab 
Singh, Bdai Singh. 

Eauhd'/?: Khan Kanibii, 102, 

Eanghai* Bfijpiits, 526. 

. 83 


j Eangsen of Agrab, a rausician, 612, 
Moskakdi- tdhaj/dt, t’tle of a lx»ok, 668/fi. 
rast, an acid, 24, 

Ratan Rathor, 359. 

Entail Singh Sisocliah, 418, 
lta{hor>y 367, 459, 623, 
mt£, a weight, 16n. 

Raushdius, 34/j., 340, 345, 366. 

Bazd Quli, 190 (No. 274). 

E/v/4i, a poet, 406. 

Eazetwif 4?83 ; •— Sayyids,. 381; — 
Klian, a title, 439 ; Musawi. 
Eu>;awi Khan MixzA Mirak, 438 (No. 
141), 

Eazitil Mulk, 385, 

rebellion of the Mirzis, 323,, S30, 332, 
333, 378, 375,386, 390, 397, 404; 
rlates, 434?., 

retxBirig of gold, 20; of silver, 22. - 
religiourt vlewa of the Emperor Akbar; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 268 j vide waqi’ahnawis. 
rev • .rue, how paid, 13, 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 328, 360, 
361,431. 

Ri ayal, flon of Peshrau Khaa, 498, 
r/pd|?, a metiil, 40. 
rice, best kinds, 57« 

9dqd\ a kind of writing, 90, KX). 
risdlaJiddr, an officer, 260. 
viFor tolls, 2Si. 

ElydztmaldtmAiih of a historlcHl work, 

* 42,7. 

Eizqullah Kbau, vide Hakim Eizquilah. 

Eozaizun, Rdjah, 4d6». 

ruhdb, a musical instrument, 613. 

ruby, a large one, 414.^„i...,.i, 

r4A i tiUb/dt ^netal, 40, 

vulidmf a kind of writing, 09. 

Rtihullali (1), 611. 
r ui, a metallic composition, 41, 
i'uinod towns, 494. 

Euknuddin Mahmud Kamdngar, 530. 
Eulviuiddin, Shaikh, 538. 

Rukuuddin, a poet, 689/?., 




Ilwnu Kliau, Ustad Jalabi, '^41 (ISTo., 
11 - 6 ). 

rutmorfi, 138. 

Klip, a servant of Akbar, 425. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 4() ddms, 233 5. 
counted 40 dams in salaries, 31; — 
of Sbfi’ Sliab, 31; of Akbar, 31, 33. 
Bupmati, tbe beautiful dancing girl, 
429. 

Blip Miikund Sfsodiah, 418. 

Blip SiiJi^h 8isodiah, 418. 

Riipsi Bri'ragi Kacbhwabalu 427. 
Buqayyah Begum, dauglitei' uf Mirza 
Hindal, Akbar s wife, 309, 509. 
Bnstam Kbaii Dak'hini, 478. 

Eustam pafawi, Mirz4, 314 (No. 9), 
36 W., 513, 619. 
iiustmu, Prince, 618. 

Bustam i Zamaii, Shaikh Kabfr, 519, 
520. 

BuswM, 59o?^. 

196, 

Sa’ADAT Bzmii Begum, 619 . 

SaAdat KliAn, 473, 478;^. 

SaAdat Khan, son of Zafar Kli;^n, 522. 
Sa^idai Khan Badakhshi, 427 (No. 117). 
Sa’adafc Mirzd, 3ou of JChizr Khwdjali, 
413 (No. 153). 

Sabal Singh, 485 (No. 245). 
sahodh, 22. 

Sabdal Khun, 438 (No. 189). 

SaMuddiu, of Khaf, 592«. 

Ballullah Masiha, 544. 

SaMullab, Maulana, 545. 

S.Vdallah Nawazish Kluin, 368, 363ve. 
saffron (za'faran), 84, 411,479. 
safifh^u^ a metallic composition, 4-0. 

Hd(f, 59. 

sahsah, a money br g^ 14 
Sahix Bhonslaji, 489. 
sahw uUhd'ih tiHo of a book, 603«. 
sdfhd^i, a royal easigr;, 50. 

Said Badakb3hi, 410. 


Said Kh4o Bahadur Zafarjang, 466. 

Said Khan Ohaghtai, 331,‘ 340?^., 363, 
363»., 463. 

Said Kl-an Oakkliar, 456, 457, 477m., 
532. . ♦ 

Said, MauUnii, of Turkisfcan, 540. 

Said Toqbai, 439. 

Saif All Beg, 315. 

Saif Khan Barba, 392, 414. 

wSaif Kh4n Kokab, 350. 

Saifuddin ^lifawi, 315 . 

Saifuddiu Husain ’All Kbftn Barba, 
392, 

Saifullali, Nirza, son of Qulij Khin, 
500 fNo. 292), 34». 

Saifulmuluk, 478. 

sailors, 280. 

Sajawal Khan Stir, 428. 

Sakat Singh, 485 (No. 256). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 519. 

Sakat Singh Kachbwahah, 516 (No. 
342), 

Sakinah Band Begum, 435, 449. 

Sakra, of Mai war, 519 (No. 366). 

Salahuddlii parfi, 586;?. 

Salaniullab, 211. 

salaries, of women, 44, 45, 616; of 
pensioners, 451; of ship-captains, 
281; how paid, 262, 263, 264; 
240, 245, 248, 250,251, 610, 611. 

Salim Chishti, of JPatbpilr Sikri, 169, 
2G7 m., 309, 402, 476, 492, 490, 
515, 539, 546. 

Sali'm Khan Afgbin, 415. 

Salim Khan Kakar, 436 (No. 133). 

Salim Kluin Sirmtir Afglu^n, 436. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quii, 618 (No, 357). 

Salim Shab, 331, 317, 456; Is- 
leniShab. 

Salimah Klmnum, 44T, 

Salimah Sultan Begum, 198, 309, OlO., 
327, 441, 618. 

salimi^ a coin, 30. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 100m. 





^ulouit 211 2G, 37. 

aaltj manufacture of, 470 ; an antidote 
against drunkenness, 
saltpetre, 55. 56. iwswi**; 

L^altan Deodab, of Saro'ixi, 357, 358w., 
419. 

salutations, at court. 158, 

Samunji Khan, 416 (No. 100). 

Saiosnji Klian Qarghdji, 441 (No. 147). 
Samarqandl, Mir, 63i2, 

Sami’all Begum, 421. 

S?un.ri, apo-it, ()03;i,, 604. 

Saiidhili title of a book, 547. 

mmids, or grants, 259 ; bow sealed, -263. 

Sanai, a pout, SoOw., 563. 

sanb4mh, ^ d-kh, 60, 

sand for strewing on i>aper, 101. pt- 

sandalwood, 81. 

Sandalias, a family of Amarkot, 330. 
SangaK Punwar, 626 (No. 411). 
Sangram, of Iv’hafakpur, 340,440, 

480/?. 

scmrjrdm, Akbarls favorite gun, 116, 
617. 

Said Khan Harawi, 476. 
sanj, or cymbal, 51. 

8aitjai’, of Kavsliiln, a poet, 695. 

Sawjar (pafawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 313, 496 (Ko. 272). 
SanjarMIrza, son of Khizr Khan Hazfi- 
rab, 477w. 

Banka Eiina, 430. 

Sanskrit, tranahithjiis from, 104, 106, 
199; names of tbo ^mn, 200, 202. 
sariuji (mt'u/ji'j, a kind of horse, 133. 
Saiiwal Das dadog, 525 (No. 396). 
Sanwal Singh Bandela, 488, 
jsaqatndmah^ 250. 

Sdqi, Shaikh, a poet, 693. 
saqinamahs, a clas.s of poems, by Sauai, 
^6*dn, ', by Shikebi, 576a.; by Mu¬ 
hammad 590/4. 

Saqqa, a poet, 58la. 
sardpardak, 54 . 

Sarbalaad Khan,. 506. 


§L 

Sa-ddr Khan, Mirzd ^Abdullah, 327, 

328, 

Sardk Kb4n, 328, 469, 492. 

Sarfardz Klm.n, 492, 
sarlihat, 230, 261, 203. 

Savkhusb, the ])oet, 253/^. 

I Sarmadi. Afghan, 341. 

SarraadI, of Isfahan, 607. 
sa/rmatidali a mudeal instnunent, 612, 
Sarmast Khan, 519 (No. 362). 

Sa . od Kiiau, a singer, 612, 

Satr Sal Buudeia, 488 . 

Sntr Sal Kaohhwahah, 418, 

Satr Sal Eithor, 359. 

Sattis, a tribe, 456 j». 

Saturn, or Zulml, 201/ifc. 

Saw4df, a poet, 580». 

I Sawdii ih, a historical \vork, 310/J., 

I 418n. 

I ScHvdtb ul ilhdmi title of a book, 549, 
say urgbal, or rent-free land, 261, 268, 
269,270. 

Sayyids, of Aivirohah, 391; Arabshahi, 
389; of Barba, 330, 390 ; of Bu- 
khaiA, 413, 415; of Gulktanah, 
566/?. ; of Iiiju, 450; of Itavvah, 
459; .)r Manikpdr, 391 ; Mu8a'vf, 
381; .Itazawi, 381, 4B2; Salami, of 
Shiraz, 506, 507: Tabatibu, 593?^.; 
of Tirmiz, 514. 
sciences, how divided, 279?«. 
sealing-wax, how xuado, 264. ‘-r-***’**^ 
seai^, Imperial, 45, 62. 263. — 
sects, vide Khwajahs ; .I^raghribiyah ; 
Mahdawis ; Mahrnudis ; Nuqtawi.^; 
Eaushanm ; Siimanis ; Umand ; 
Wahuim. 

Sh^d K.hau, 481. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shadmau, 327, 328, 
480 (No. 233). 

Shadi Be XJ /.bak, 519 (No. 367). 

Sb4di Beg, 455. 

Shadi Beg Shuj/i’at Khan, IS' L 
Shadi Khan Afghan, 310. 
vShadi Khaa Shudi Bo, 456. 







ShMi Shah, 102. 

Shadman, Mirza, vide Shdd Khan. 

Sbam4nPak'hliwM.502. 

Shift, Mirza, 412. 

Shaftq, name of a writer, 491». 

Shdk, a title, 337, d37n. 

Shah, Maulani, of Mashhad, a kabib, 

100 . 

Shah Abul Fafch, 588^?. 

Shah Abul Ma\41i, Mir, 312, 322, 366/4., 
441. 

Shah Abu Turab, 198, 

Shih ’Alam Ahmadabadt, 647. 

Shih ’AH ISfizem Shah, 336. 

Shah Bejif Arghiin (under Babar), Bll. 

Shih Beg Arghun, son of Zul-nun 
ArghAn, 362. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghun, ^3, 

Sbib Beg Khan, tnde Khiiri Daiiran. 

Shah B<'.g Khan Badakbslii, 442 (No. 

1^48). 

Shih Budagh Khan, 371 (No. 62), 
383. 

Shih Fanai, eon of' Mir Najaft, 426 

(Nb.ll6). 

Sh/ih Fakhruddin Musawi, Naqabat 
Khin, 406 (No. 88). 

Shih Ghazl Khin, 443 (No. 155), 449. 

Shah Husiun Arghun, Mirzil, 362, 422. 

Sh?ih Jahangir, vidu Ilashinii. 

Shih Khalil, 376. 

Shah Mahtnud, of Nisbd^iir, a katib, 

102 . 

Shill Malik, Mir, 465, 

Sfiih Mansur, Khwajah, 430 (No. 122), 
34w., 334. 

KShaJi Mirza, 325, 461, 462. 

Shah Mxibamnmd Gakk’har, 515 (No, 
332). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad i AH, 
626 (No, 395). [541. 

Shah Aluliaminad, Maulani, 106, 640, 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 208. 

Shah Muhammad, Mh-za, vide Ghazniu 
Kban, 378. 


Shah Muhammad, son of Quiui»h 
Sultan, 606 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad, of Kashghar, 459. 

Shah Muhammad, of Slmhabad, 106. 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qjilati, 'iOB 
(No. 95). 

Shall (iuli Khan Naranji, 480 (No. 
231), 596. 

Shah QuH ffalabat Khan., 449. 

Shah Qttli Mahram Baharlu, 359 (No. 
45). 

Shah Sultan, Mir^a, 411//., 

shdh-dM (dierrietj), 65 ; vide gilas. 

Shaliam A'gha, 441. 

Sbnham Beg, 310. 

Shaliam Kbdn Jalair, 410 (No, 97). 

Shaliainat Khan Barha, 392. 

Shahbaz Klian Karnbii, 188,242, 326^ 
328, 34;!, 366, 399 (No, 80), 422. 

Shahlaz Khan, son of Shatff Amiral- 
Umam, 518. 

$7idy, a kind of silver, 23, 37. 

Sbahjah^n [Prince Khurram], 810, 311, 
314, 337, 337w; abolishes the 
prostration, 213w. 

Shahnawaz Khin Jfafawi, 330, 472, 

472.i. 

Shahnawaz Khan, Mirzi rricb, 339, 
511. 

Shahri, a poet, 424. 

Shahrukh Dautiiri, 624 (No. 392). 

Shdlu'ukh, Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
Badakhihi, 309 ; 312 (No. 7;; his 
children, 313 ; 38<D, 380/*.; 525. 

Shahrukh, isKua of Mirza liiistam pafawi 
314. 

Shalirydr, Prince, 311, 610. 

Sluihii Khali Afghans, 602. 

Shahzadnh Khariuin, Akbav s daughter, 
308. 

Shaibani, a tribe, 319, 328. 

Shaibani Khau Uzhak, 361, 362. 

Shaikh Husain, an engi*aver, 53. 

Shaikh Husain, Maulaiia, 540. 

Shaikh Mir, 446». 




Shaikliawat Kaokhwahalis, 494. 
Shaikbzadali i Sulmvardi, ^ 

Shaisiah Khan, Mirza Abu "falib, 511, 
519. 

Shaj4w«al Khan Stir, 428. 

S/f'CrMatl unnahti title of a work, 541- 
Shamlii, a tribe of Turkuuwis, 578?^., 
619. 

Shams Bukhari, 523» 
skamsof,?}, an ensign, 50. 
sMmslherhciz, 252, 252. 

Bliamsi, Mirza, mde Jahangir QixU 
Khan. 

Shamsuddiii Bayasangiiur, a katib, 

100 . * 

Shamsuddin Chak, 618. 

Shainsuddin H'alcimui Mulk, 542. 
Shamsuddm Kbafi, Khwajah, 445 (No. 

159), 4U, 425, 491. 

Shamsuddin Khatai, a katib, 100. 
Sharnsuddiji Kirm^ni, a katib, 102. 
skd^n^dnah, an awning, 54. 

Shankal Beg, 361. 
s7ianmh, 27. 

Sh4pur Khwajah, 508, 512. 

Sharaf, of Nishapiir, a mnsician, 613». 
Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 68. 

Sharaf Beg, of Shirdz, 512 (Ko. 321)- 
Sharafuddin, of Manau*, a saint, 48. 
Bharafuddin, Kir, 507. 

Sharafuddin Husain, Mirza, 322 (Ko. 
17), 329, 350,351. 

Sharif Arnuli, Mir, 452 (Ho. 166), 

176, 200, 591?i. 

Sharif, Amir nl Umani, son of Khwdjah 
'AMu?<,-5amad, 617 (Ho. 351). 

Sharif Khan, 383 (No. 63). 

Sharit; Mir, of Kclib, o26 (No. 406). 
■Sh.arif, Mir, son of Shah Kathullab, 640. * 
Sharif, Mirza, son of 'Alauddin, 622 
(No. 372). 

Sharif Sartnadi, 51.6 (No. 344), r>91«., 
607, 607w. 

Shavii Wiiqii'i, a poet, 501. 

^duitaly 203. 


ahawls, 90. 91. . ^ , 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlh, brst husbfind 
of Niir Jahau, 496, 624. 

Sher Afkan, son of Saif Kbkab, 618 
(No. 355). 

Sher Afkan Khan Hunmjlitii, 466. , 

Shur’AH Kamrani, 388. 

Sher Bog Yasawulbashi, 615 (No. 334). ^ 

Sher Kli4n, son of I’timdd Khan Gnjrati, 
387. * 

Sher Khan Fiiladi, 325, 386, 396, 407, 
463. 

Sher Khan Mughul, 494 (No. 263). 

Sher Khwdjah, 469 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 624 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Div/annh, 316, 3J7, 
348, 402, 524 

Sher Shah Sur, called by M ighuJ his* 
toriaus Sher Khan, 328ft. j his 
aiTuy reforms, 242; confor.s lands, 
256, 271; 340, 422, 428, 450, 
603, 604, 

Sher Shdh, son of’Adli Miibdriz Khdn, 
410. 

Sherzad, 408. 

Sherzad Klmn Bahadur: 614. 

Sher Zamau Barba, 392, 394. 

Sheri, a poet, 106, 197, 202, 204, 
610. 

Sher oy ah Kb an., 466 (No. 168). 

Sherullah, 522. 

Shfiihs, 338; how treated by Surnik, 
401; may abuse ihdr religion, vidv 

iaqiyah, 

ShiM, a writer, 543. 

Sbiluib Badakhsilii, 482. 

Shihab Khtin, a .singer, 612. 

Shihab Khdo, Haji, 371. 

Shihabuddiu Ahmad Khan, or Shihab 
Khdn, 332 (No. 26), 591ft. 

Shihabuddiri Suhrawm’di, 433. 

Shikebi, Mulla, a poet, 336ft-, 676. 

ShimM Khan Chelah, 443 (No. 164), 
476, 

sliips, 280. 







6^)/. ■ ^ , . 

' Sluvwanf Afghans/CI9. ^ 

' shoshaJif a caligrapliical tieiin, 103«. 
Shuja Beg Arghun, md$ Sh^h Bog, 
.SJiuj^’ KflbuU Asad Khln, 431«^. , 

, SbuJ4*, AFirza, ]Sraj4bat Khan Badakh- 
, shi, 313. 

Shnjaat Khan^ vide "Abdullah Khan 
’ •' oUzbak. 

Bhuji?t Khan Muqfm Arab, 371 (No. 
‘ 51 ). ■ 

Shuja at Khan Shadi Beg, 481. 

Shuja’at Khan, Shaikh Kahir, 619, 
620,521,632. 

Shnj^at Khan Sur, 428, 428». 

Shnjal, a poet, 543. 

Shujawal Khan Afghan, 447, 

Shukriillah Zaf’ar Kh4n, sou of Zain 
Khan, 346, 622 (No, 373), 
Shukrunnisa Begoin, Akbar’s daughter, 

: . 308. 

sliullahy a dish, 60. 

Bijcidhi or prostobion, 150, 181,192, 
440; continued by Jahangli', 2i2?».; 
aboliahod by Shab.jahan, 

6*^V, 24,*^, : 
dlvhacM^ 22 . 

Bikandar Dutini, 504. 

Sikandar Khan Sur, 319, 365, 366/^. 
Sikaiidar Mirza, 461,462. 

•nldras (storax), 81. 

Sildoz, a Chaghtdi clan, 435, 

Silhadi %chhwahah, 495 (No. 267). 

silver, 22, 26, 31, 36, 38, 40__ 

Si7n i mkktdii, a metallic composition, 

' ;.41. ; 

sinffy a brass born, 

Singrain, vule Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan, 604. 
sipaiidf mid rue, 139»., 577?t. 

Siiaja, a poet, 669?i. 

Sirgyan Khdn, a singer, 612, 

Siri a kind of cloth, 94, 617, 

JSirs tree, used in medicine, 421. 
didif 21 r 


sitting, modes of, 160w. ^; ' , 

Sivrau, a Hindd festiyasl, 201. 

S£wa Jdam, 481. 
siydhgosh, 290. 

Soja Kachh’vahah, 329. 
soldiors, thuir pay, 247, 251, 252, 349».; 
fined, 266, 

soundii, nature of, 98; , 

Soz 0 gziddzy a Ma^nawi, 606?». 
specific gravity, 41; of woods, 227. 
spioes, 64.—li—*- [423. 

Sri Eim, sou of Gajpatl of Bih4r, 400, 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, 323, 368/i., 
370n.,399?^. 

stitch, different kinds of, 89i|. 
storax, 81. 

stuffs, different lands of, 90, 91, 617. 
Subhan Khan, a singer, 613. 

Siibuin Quit Kban, of Bukhara, 623, 
Subluin Quli Turk, 383. 

Subhan Singh. Bundela, 488. 
sugand/i gugald (bdellium), 82. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 69; 

Suhail Khan Habdhi, 335. 

Suhrab Kh4n, 413. 

Siihrab Tnrktnkn, 463. 

Suk’h Deo Bundela, 488. 
a coin, 31. 

Sulaiman (Soioinon), king of the Jews, 
306, 564, o54»., 662/i. 

Sulaiman Kararani, king of Bengal, 
171, 31B, 337, 366, 427, 502; his 
death, 437^., 618, 

Sulaiman, Khwajah, 457. 

Sulaiman Lohdni, KhwA,jah, 620. 
Sulaiman Mankli, 370. 

Sulaiman, Mii-zd,. son of Khan Mirza 
311 (No. 6), 323. 

• Sulaiin^u Shirazi, Khwajah, 356, 467, 
512 (No. 327). 

Snlaim^n, Sulfan, of Badakhsh^n, 440. 
sulphur, 25, 39. 

suhy .1 kind of writing, 99, 100, 

Sultan, nom de,plume of several poets, 
330. 




Sliailtli, of Tlianeswar, 104, 

Siilt/an A!tlam Gakk^har, vide A^dam, 
Sultin 'Aii, of Qayin, a kdtib, 102. 
Sultan ’All, KhwAjali; vide Afzal 
Khan, 

Sultan 'Ail; of Mashhad, a katlb, 101, 

102 . 

Sultan Beginn, 441. 

Sttltdn Deorah, vide Saltan Geodah. 
Sultan Hafiz Huaahi, a musician, 013. 
Sultan Hashim, a musician, 613. 

Sultan Husain, of Khujand, 102. 

Sultan Huwain Jalaii:, 317, 384, 41L 
Sult4n Busain Mirza, 290. 

Sultau IbiAlum, of Aubah, 435, 533. 
Sultan Klukuim, Akbar’fl daughter, 
464. 

Sultdn Khwitjah, 'Abdul ’Azfni, 204, 

* 209, 210, 269, 272, 273, 423 (No, 
108), 619. 

Sultan Mahmud Badakhsbi, 628. 

Sultan Mahrniid Mirza, 811. 

Sultau Muhammad Khan dan, 102. ♦ 
Sultan Muhammad Muntiif Khdn, 477, 
Sultan Muhammad Niir, a katib, 102, 
S^ilfcan Sarang Gakk'har, 456, 486. 
Sultfm Tatfir Gakk’har, 450. 
Sultanunnisa Begum, 310. , 

Suruaids, nsect in Sindh, 179^'^. 
nmm% a coin, 30. 

sun, worshipped by Akbar, 200, 202; 

honored by Jahangir, 212w. 

Snndar, o/Oiisa, 620 (No, 414), 

Sur ’Das Kaohhwahah, 498. * 

Sur a singer, 612, 612?^. 

Sdr Singh Rathor, 359, 
suvQi/jhmni. a stone, 48, 

Surjan Hddu Rai, 409, 436. 
mrhhi a weight, 16/t. 

Bur-iiiah i ^ulairndnU a Persian 
dictionary, 618. 

Humd, a trumpet, 61. 
suttees, 341, 606w., 612w.. 
s^vGlling, a disease peculiar to Bhakkar, 
421. 


^ABANCHAS, a figiiling rlophi^ai!, 

Tahaqdt i AkharL clironologj of, 418tt, 
tdhindti 242., ' 

a dirham, 36. , 

tagMkaJi,2h(>. ' v-' 

Taff^diid 'Imdrat, title of -4/ork;, 

Tafsir i Ma'dnL 

'I’ahir 13(^g, fou of Khan x Kaldn, 506 
(No. 312j. 

Xahir Khan, Mir FaiAghat, 408 (No, 
94), 534. [621, 
Tahir Muhanimad, Khwajah, 424, 
Tahir Miisawi, Mir, 482 (No. 236). 
Tahir, son of SaiMmuluk, 473 (No, 
201), 626. 

Tahmas Mir/i ga^wi, 314. 

Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 408, 409, 
424, 456; dies 178, 

TahmuraS, son of Prince Paiiyal, 310. 
Tahwildar, an officer, ‘45. 
taini, 242. 

Taj Bibf, Mumt4z Mahal! 

T^ Kharr, 467. 

T/y Khan Ghork 326. 

Tdj Kh4n K’hatriah, 526 (No. 404). 

Taj i Salm^nj, a kiitib, 101, 

Tdjak, a work on Astronomy, 105, 
Tnjuddimpfilffili, 181. 

Takaftu KIiho, 464, . 
lakiwckiah, a lun'd of cvkiI;, 88, 583/.i. 
Taldtuh Beg Kabuli, 469 (No. 195). 
taMif; 196. 

Takhif a Qizilb5.sh tribe, 426. 
tcik-mn^ 196. 
takyahnamuds^ 55/^ 
taUq, a kind of writing, 101. > 

249, 255, 259, 261. 
idltquny a metallic composition, 41. 
tamyhdi 189, 

Tamldn, an erigraver,.52,53 ; — a wrong 
reading for Namaldn, vide Abul 
Qasim Namaldn. 






.™t-^>>-26- ’ ■' ■■ '■■ 

a pony, 138. ; ' 

a'weight,.lG?i. ' 

;'(! Tansen, the emgitar, [Taiitfain, Toniitt] 
406, 476, 613, 6I3a, 

Tantarawg Khao, a singer, 612. 

Taqf, or Taqiya, MuUa, of Sliustar, 208, 
209, 518 (lliro. 362). 

. ■' Tacp Muliammad, 618. 
y Taqi#^pMlr, sou of Sli^Ii Fatkiillalj, 

’t ^^r540, 

; Taqiyd, of Balbau,618. 
taqi^ali, pmotisod by ^iii’ahs, 338. 
faraf(id7\289^ 
t^iyafc KMn, 371. 

Tardi Beg Khau, 318 (No. 12), 371, ; 
Tardi Ehan, sou of Qtya Kbdn, 344,^416 
(No. 101), 
tdrzt or toddy, 70, 

i lOG, 4m. 

■■■ Tarikli i Ilaki, or Alcbars Divine Era, 
196. 

Tdrikh i Khan Jahdn Lodi^ 506. 
TdHkh i 431«„ 400, 

Tmnkk i Maslddi^ a historical work, 
459,460;i., 46l»r 
Tdrikh i 614. 

Taiakis, a trijbe, 469. 

Yariqi, a poot,, 698«i. 
tark/idn, a title, 304; coufei^rod by 
Akbax, 542, 

Tarkhan Diwaiiab, 361. * 

tarkul tree, 70. 
tnrr{y a tVttifc, 71. 

. Tarson Khau, 342 (No. 32), 422. 
Turson, Mulla, of Badakhsbau, 210. 
Task Beg, of Qipohak, a ruusician, 613. 
TAsh Beg Ehda Mughul, 467 (No, 

■ 172), 

TasbbiW, of KMidu, a poet, 476, 696. 
tammy a kiud of salutation, 168. 
u weight, 36, 

Tdtte^ worship tlio sun, 210. 

Tat^f Gakk’luir,. Sultan, 466. 

Tatar Khau, 424 (No, Ill). 


Tatir Sultan, of PersiaV ' 

Ta>wM(t i XldJiii tone ' of Akbar’a roli 
gion, 201. '■ 

array ac^ountsji 260 . 
iatiq^y a kind of writing, 99, KXl. 
tases, 276, 430; on marriages, 278; 

on ho;rses imported, 215, 
tdziy a kind of boi*se, 140, 233. 
Tazhiratdl Umard, a historical work 
■■v448«.-.- 
ten sef tax, 276. 

Teny*& Yoyage to East India, 621. 
f kdnahy meaning of, 345^t. 

mu, ^9. 

tiger hunting, 283, 

Tihanpuris, a clan, 391,393. 

Tiliiksi Kacbhwahah, 398, 
iUwahy 262. 

timber, kinds of, 228, 227. 0 ^ 

Timur, 361, 366, 460. 

Timur and Napoleon I*, 687 k. 

Timiir Badakhshi, 476. ' 

Tijaiui* Khan Yakkah, 476 (No. 215.) 
Timuridos, 461. 
tin, 40. 

titles, 240, 241, 252, 313, 330, 333, 
337, 337k., 339, 364, , 368, 369k., 
388, 412k., 't45K., 446k,. 603^ 
542 ; of Afghans, 502 ; md(^ Tar¬ 
khan, Shdh, Sultan, Farzatul, Mir 
Sdman, Mir Shab, Mir Manxil, 
Mir BubiV!. 

Todar Mall KKatri, liajab, 32, 333, 
351, 341, 348, 375, 382,; 382w., 
432 ; bis birth place, 620. 
toddy, vide tari. mmm* 

Tolak Khan Quobih, 444 j (No, 158), 
toleration, 44Sk. 
tolK, rlvertolls, 281. 

Toqb^li, a Chaghtai clan, 434. 
torah i Qkimjiziy 464. 
translations irorn Sanskrit Into Persuin 
104, 199. 

transmigration of souls, 179, , 
Treiisurios, 12, 14. 





.:Tn1)es, AfHdi/ Afshfe Arghtk, 

ArMt, Awan,,. Babttu/Bakbt^^ 

Bati% Batani^ Bbadaitriaiis, 

. BMgik.Gakk’har, Chibb^ Dbiinds; 
Dilkbzak, Duldai^ Giikk'bar, Gbar- 
lab Kbail, Gliarjah^ Guigi^ Ha- 
zaraby ■ tgbur (UigniOt Jalair, 
Janjuab, Jbariab, Jodi*ah, Kajai*, 
Kakor, Kat’hxv Kli^ncsadab, K’ba- 
taTB, K'hotars, Kobbar, Lobaui, 
ffifabmaad, Mfijt, MaidAni, Main, 
Man^ ral,. kTam, Miyanah, Ni- 
kabii, Hiy azi, QasAqoinHi, Qarlygk, 
Sandaha, Satti, Sb4bu Kbail, 
Sbai Sbamlii, Sbirwaui, Sildoz, 

Q[)akhi, . Tirfki, Tatsiv Toqbai, 
TurbMti, T\u‘k, IJfltajlil Uzbak, 
Yu?}ufeai, Ziilqadr; mde Rajpdta. 
Tui Mubaimtiad Qaqsli41, 621. 
imhefi, an office, 278. 

Tulsi Oils JM05, S02 (!No. 305). 
tumaatoq, a royal siandai’d, 50. 
tiuquz, or nine, a favorite number of 
the Mugbub, 364?^, 

Tarbati, name of a tribe, 348, 
turkif kind of borso, 233., 

Tui'lcs, their cbaracte, 540. 

XJoHLA Kaobbwabali, 398, 399, 

’udf vide Aloes. 

IJ^dai Svogb, son of Jainmll, 428. 

Bdai Singb, Mofc’h Bajab, of Jodhpur, 
310, m{No. 121), 619. 

U dai Singb, Buna of M.ewar,, 330, 363, 
368, 519. 

Ugar Sen Eacbbwahabj 418» 

Bigur, vide rgbui'. 

XJjjainiab BaiaJbs, of Bibar, 613». 

Ulfati, a poot, 3471., 366«. 

Bhgb Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, 319. 
Blugb b^dn Ilabshi, 437 (Ho. 135). 
Biugb j^rza, 461, 462. 

Umana, a sect, 462, 4627?.. 

*lJmar, the Kbalffith, 36. 

84 


’Umar ibn Hiibairab, 36. . , 

*XJinar Shaikh Mirza, i»oa qC .^imur, 
299,461, 540, ■ ' 

nmard i kibaVy 2d% , '{ll’ ; 

Bmm Ivulsdm Bogiuri, 441. ' : 

uplahi or comluttg, 21. 

Urdu language, 352. 

Urduboglsp ’ aimed women, 46. .: 

'Urfi of Shiraz, the poet, 425, 

68071. 

'Usmdii, son of Bahadur Khan Qui« 
begi,495. 

'Usman LobAni, Kbwajab^ 340, 341> 
477,520,521. 

TJsta Dost, a singer, 612. 

Usta Muhammad Amin, 613. 

XJsta Mubammad Huisain, 613. 

Usta Sbab MuhaTrimad, 613. 

Usta Yusuf, 613. 

Ustad Jalab'i, ^nde Rumi ICban. 

Ustad MirzA 'AU Fatbagi, a singer# 
6l3?i. 

Ustajlu, a tribe, 619, 

Uwais Siilfau, 311.; 

U^mdq (whmdq)^ 37171, 38171. 

Uzbaks, 313, 

Tirwifc, an imperial seal, 52. 

~VAQA’S-ia. poet, 964,. 

Vakils, of Akbars reign, 527. 

Vazirs, of Akba-rs reign, 527 ;, vide 
Wazir. 

Vazir Khan Harjiwi, 353 (Not, 44),. 305, 
vegetables, 63, 71. 
voracity, 471. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic ItinguagOj 99. 

TXT 

W ApLI, a poet, 622, 508, 512. 
Wafa£ of Isfahan, a pxKjt, 692, 
wages of laborers, 225; of sailors, 281, 
Wahdat *Ali Bausham, 411. 

AValiidis, a sect, 452. 

Waisi Kbwajah Divvau, 433, 464, 







Wajihudclin, Shaikh, of Gairjit, 

U9, 457, 638. 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wdl4 Uh, Prince, 472n. 

Wall Bog, 51S (Ko. 35h). 

WaK Beg Zulqadr, 32U. 

Wall Dasht Bajozf, a poc:t, 576w^ 

Wall Khan Loli^ni, 520, 521, 
W,af/Mii7i, 310. 

Walihi, a. poet. ^95n, 

Waqari, vide Vffeqari. 
wd* 2 i\(hiaivi's', oi' nevts ’.vritor, 25B. 
Wdiitdl i Ikiharii History cf BahavB 
reign, 385, 

'{Wardrobe, the imperial, £7, 91. 
water, di’unlc at Court, 65; — of hie, 
656w, 

waterfowl, 295, 296. 

wax represontatior^. of the birth of 
• .Cbriat, 19% Bid. 
wazifiih or allowances, 268. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 478 (No. 200) ; vide 
Ya/ir. 

weapouB, list of, 110. "^-- 
■wt);wer3, 55, 88. 

weighing of the king, &c,-, 266; — of 
distinguiBlied ftien, 613». 
weights, 16w., 36 j vide babaghuri; 

87 ; — of E ashtoir,. 84, 846. 
i/ine, drunk at court, 197; vide drink¬ 
ing. — 

wood, price of, 228. . -*■’ 
wrestlers, 263. 
writing; art of, 96. 

women, how many a Muhainmadan may 
marry, 173; 44; aimed, dd:)(vide 
iTrddbegis); perfect, 48 ; of Persia 
India and Pransoxaula, compared, 
how treated in the .harem, 
361 ; — literary, vide Makhfl. 
Wuqd’j, of Nishapur, a poet, 691. 

Y 

X A^B Ifi a horse, !i33. 
yddddsht^ 249, 259. 


Yadgar, Khwajah, 492. 

Yadgar ’Ali Hultati Taliaii, 613. 

Yiidgar Halation poet, 695. 

Yiklgar Husain, 437, 5X6 (No. 338). 
Yadgir Bazawi, 846. 

Yah^A, of l?4islian, a poet>6Cl;i. 

Yiihy6., Rhwajah, of Sfibzwar, (>01». 
Yahya, Mir, a katib, 100. 

Yahya Q ianvIu!, Mir, 447* 

'ifak'UVhy 252. 
yakhm.s a dish, 60. 
yamani^ a dirham, 36. 

YainaiiuddaulAh A^af Jah, 611 ; vide 
Khau (IV). 

YnV.ub Beg Chaghlai, 331. 

Yft’qdb Beg, son of J^hah Beg Kluiu- 
Dauran, 378. 

Ya’(|ub Bukhari, Sayyid, 398. 

Ya’qub Chak, 479, 

Ya'qiib part!, Bliaikh, of Kashmir, 
182, 479, 546, 681. 

Y^a’qub, QfhzL 174„ 

Y'^cjut, invents the wit ling, 99. 

ydqut, a stone, ^IOa. 

Yar Beg, 602. 

Yaraq Khau [Bor6q Khan?], 460; 
621. 

Yar Muhamniad, son of padiq Khan, 
499 (No. 288). 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Ghazni] 321. 

yasalf 16 U. 

YMm BahMnr, 470. 

Yarid, 3(3. 

Y"ol Quli Anisj, a jjoet, 478- 
yulmahf a disli, 60. 

Yunan Beg, 619 (No. 369). 

Yusuf (Joseph), 558»., 574?^, 

Yusuf, son of 'IJmar, 36. 

YAsuf Beg Ghaghtai, 331. 

Yusuf Harknn, Shaikh, 639. 

Yuauf Kashmiri, 523 (No. 388). 

Y’usuf Khdn, son of Husain Kh6n 
Tiikriyah, 373, 620. 

Yusuf Khan Ea/awi, Mirzo, of Mash¬ 
had, 340 (No. 35), 449, 606^^. 





YtjLsuf Khan Chak, of Kaslimir, 478 
(No, 228). 

Yusuf Mm, 422. 

Yusuf Mullatnraad Khan, son of Aigah 
Kh^n, 323 (No. 18). 

Yilsuf Shah, of Mashhad, n kiltib, 100. 

y uzufzais, 304, 333, 344. 

Zafar Kbdn, Shubrullah, 522. 

Zahid, sou of Khan, (No* 

2B6), 500. 

Zahid Khan Kokah, 412. 

Zahirndditt ’Abdullah Imaini, o7&n, 

ZahiiiKldin, Khwejah, 625 (No. 397). 

Zahiraddin Yazdi, Mir, 32,5. 

Zaidttllah, Mir, 472, 473. 

Zain Khan Kekah, 205, 328, 344 (No. 
34), 410, mn,, 692n. 

Zain Shah (iakk’har, 456#»* ^ 

Zainnddin, a katib, 102. 

Zaiuuddia Abu Bakr, of Taiba<J, a 
saint, 366. 

Zainnddin ’All, 626 (No. 405). 

Zaintiddiu Khaii, 692, 592n. 

Zainnddin Mahmud Kamangar, 539«. 

Zainul ’Abidin, Mirza, son of A^af 
Khan (til.), 412, 573. 


Zainul ’A^bidin, Sultan of Kashmir,-456, 
611«. 

Zakariy4, Shaikh, of Ajodhiin, 181. 

Zakf, Mir, 482. 

Zalikba, wife of Patiphar, 668n, 

Zanidn, Shaikh, of Panipafc, 181. 
mtnmdoZf a tent, 64. 
akirak [zarrah], a coin, 30 ; a weight, 
36. 

zard birinjy a dish, 69. 

Zarrah^ 21. 

Zarrah o Khurahed, a Maadawi, 697. 
Za/mn^qalam, title of katihs, 100, 102^^ 
103. 

zdt, * brovet,* 241, 

Zebnnm»4 Begum, daughter of Aurang- 
zeh, 309. 

Ziituddin, Sh:iikh, 546. 

Zimiddia Yusnl’ Kb 4n, 472. 

Ziaullah, son of Muhammad (?haus, 
457, 

Ziaul Midk, of Kashan, 497 (No. 296). 
Zoroastrians, 184, 210, 

Zubair, 36. 

Zuhal, or Saturn, 201^^, 
Ziilf’Aliyazdi,439* 

Zubaqar Khan Nu^ratjang, 51L 
Zuhniin Beg Arghiln, 3()I, 362. 

Zulqadr, a Turkish tribe, 019. 




NAMES r ' 

IN THE PiEST VOLUME 

OF -ITIE 

AYNIAKBAEl'. 


J^.B i OWband, 445. 

Abugarh, 358. 

Abii, Monnb vide Ab-ugarb. 

A'cTdn, 79, 81, 281, 

Agrah, 31, 34»,5 65, 88, 2S9n,) 297w., 
298,314,318,341, 343,850,360, 
865, 403, 413, 414, 434, 447, 451, 
458, 474, 481, 483, 490, 499, 500, 
604, 506, 510, 611, 613, 514, 523, , 
640,641, 6G7»., 576w., 682 ?j., S^Sn., 
612 (Fort of), 380, 614. 

A'g MaMl, 830, 410, 465. 

Alimadabad, 31, 88, 322, 325, 327, 
332, 334,348, 351, 364, 385, 386, 
416, 415»., 463, 506, 607, 507m., 
638, 547, 66Sm., 679m., 680, 

686m., 590m., 009m., 610. 

Abmadnagar, 335, 336, 337, 401, 449, 
491, 604. 

Ahroi, 522. 

Ajmir, 31, 143, 187, 289m., 309, 322, 
327,329,330,840^363, 357, 396, 
398, 400, 401, 419, 448, 449, 452, 
456, 464, 482, 640, 601)m. 

Ajodban, vide Pak Patan. 

Akbariiagar (RjSjmaball), 340, 511a 

'AMpia% 286. 

'AH Masjid, 418, 4o5m. 

AHababad, or Ildbbds, v>r Pabab^d, 
31, 280, 310, 314, 368, /107, 412, 
413, 514, 617; nde Piyag, 617. 

Alwar, 31, 359m., 37J, 637, 646. 

Amarko^, 31S, 321, 339. 


Amber, 328, 329w., 339. 

Amet’bi, 511, 638, 646.' ’ ' ' 

Amner* 48dM, , 

Ainrobab, 202, 438, . 

Amrsarnayiii, 286. 

Amnl, 176, 462. 

Ai'dajan (Fargbanab), 354, 380. 
Aflwlab, 895. ' 

'Aqabfn Mount, 380. 

Arab (Bibm-), 382, 400, 441, 442. 

Arail, 426. 

Arakan, 395m. 

AjbadA Acbai, 358». 

Afdistan, 516. 

ArbaDg, in Badakbshan, 65. 

Arwi, 484m. 

Asad4bad (HamadAa), 686«. 

Asbtf, 385, 484. 

Astrabad, 599m, 

Atak, or Atak Bandras, 31, 374 m» 
446, 440m., 532. 

At'bgarb, 324'W. 

Anbab (near Harat), 101,435, 

Audb, (province) 341, 3r54, 366, 389, 
465(town), 31, 366, 400, 440, 
444,647. 

Aurangabad (or Kliarki), 491m. 
Avv?inkarT, 546m. 

A'/ampur, 462, 638. 

A/arbaijan, 315, 

Ba'BA KbAtAn, 444. 

Ba^jirab, 82, 99m. 





Budakhshdn, 1S3, 311, 312, 313, 315, 
330, 380,380»„ 381;^., 888, 438, 
440, 512. 

Baclalgarh, 380»/ 

Ba(Uon, 31, 409, 496,497, 547. 

Bagh i 461w. 

Bagh i Bahrah, 499. 

Blgh i Mirzd Mmran (Bailor), 348, 
414»., 464, 455. 

Bagli i Nur-Manzil, 499. 

Bagh i Sard&r Khan, 469. 

Baghdad, 100. 

Baglanadi, 323, 402, 600. 

Bahat Du4b, 626. 

Bahat Kiver, 346. 

Bahirah, 31, 223, 366, 470. 

Bahraich, 67, 410, 444, 461. 

Bahrain, 82. 

Bahrampiir^h, 450. 

Bahroi^ch, 333, 384, 336, 383, 386, 
462,646. 

Baihaq, 498. 

Bajor, 344 (whei’e wrong 'VVaijur), 356, 
361, 404, 425, 471. 

Bajwarah, 133. 

B^ksar, 476. 

Baktarapiir, 348, 400. 

BaUg*hat, 336, 337, 412,603, 504. 
BalandrI, or Gire^rah Balanclri, 344, 
Balandshahr, 393. 

Bal4pdr, 339, 367, 606. 

Baliwal, 826, 327. 

BalMn,618. 

Balin, 592w. 

Balkh, 176, 311, .315, 384. 

Balooliistan, 360. 

Bamiyan, 444. 

Bandras, 31, 72, 500, 667?i. 

Bands Biver, 398w. 

Bandel, 499f?.. 

Bandhil, 368, 367, 407, 469. 

Bangash, 313, 402, 466, 483, 622. 
Banptir (Pampdr), 483. 

Barahmulah, 336, 479. 

Barar, 337, 367, 442, 449, 484»., 491. 


Bardwan, 356, 496, 497, 525, 581«. 

BareH, 396.481. 

Barba, 390. 

Bdri, 283, 286, 619. 

Barodah (Gujrai), 334, 386. 

Basakhv/dn, 177, 462, 452». 

Basankpur, Kamaon, 373. 

Bafiawar, 261. 

Bastar, 122. 

Bannli, 398«., 483. “ 

Bay an wan, 122.; 

Baziihd, 620n, 

Bengal, 31, 68, 122, 149, 190, 254, 
271, 279, 826, 330, 331, 332, 
332/4., 339, 340, 341, 349, 350, 
351, 364, 366, 356, 417, 424, 
427, 430, 436, 439, 469, 481, 493, 
493/4., 496, 498, 499, 504, 612, 
620. 

Bhadswar, 488, 489. 

Bhadrak, 341, 374, 376, 447. 

Blvagalpur, 330. 

Bhainsi (Bhasi), 395. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 394»., 898, 
413, 414, 414n., 464 j near the 
Chanab, 454». 

Bhakkar, 31, 190,191, 271, 332, 342, 
362, 363, 363/4., 420, 421, 422. 
428,438, 471, 481,490, 514, 616, 
546. 

Bhakrdlah, 486. 

Bbander, 605. 

Bhasi, vide Bhainsi. 

Bhat’h G’hord, 122, 355, 367, 406, 
618. 

Bhdti, 331, 340, 342, 342»., 356, 400, 
*401, 431»., <136. 

Bhatindab, 143, 286. 

Bhatner, 143, 286. 

Bhilsd, 335. 

Bhimhar, 437, 591/4. 

Bhojpnr (Bihar), 513». 

Bhowdl, 343. 

Bidnah, 325, 384, 462, 646. 

Eidb Kiver, 317. 





Biaanlf,391, 39B, * 

Bi^ram,, 397^ 4Aln. 

Bihar, 83, 314, 32G, 327, 332, 333, 
310, 349, 350, 351,354, 356, 366«., 
400, 412, 422, 423, 443,446, U6n., 
'150, 451, 452, 466, 469, 496, 498, 
611, 613, 5lSn,, 522, 64% 016, 
620, 

Biliari (Muzaftarnagar), 304 

Bihishtabad, rl(/e Biivandrah* 

Bijagarh, 112, 326, 429. 

Bijapur, 306, 309, 466, 596«. 

Bijiior, 396. 

'BiUnh% 14^, 3L0, 316, 357, 358, 408. 
Bilaspur ^Maziiilarnagar), 894. 

Bilgrto, 316??., 390, 647. 

Bir, 347, 459, 472. 

Biibhtiiri, 396, 494/>. 

Bvo&xihf mde Babronch. 

Bukhara, 361, 423??., 683, 683»., 604. 
Bundi, 410, 427, 458. 

Burhanahad, 401. 

Bnrlmnptir, 316 (where wrong Bar- 
h^mpixr), 325, 336, 337, 317, 363, 
412, 429, 491, 492, 503, 504, 506, 
613,518, 674?»,, 578»., 606«. 
JSiuBhanj, 445. 

Bust, 481. 

Cambay, mde KambUfeyat. 

Chamfiri, 423, 639. [606, 606». 

Cbatnpanir (Gi\jr<^t)„ 80, 318, 386, 462, 
Cbainyari (Panj-ib), 366??. 

Chandr, Fort, 367, 396,409,436. 

Ckaiiab Eiver, 56, 414??., 454. 

Cbaridpuil Chandaumh, 395. 

Clxa.ndei% 112, 484. 

Cbdndor Fort, 335. 

Chiiidptir, 395. 

Charikan, 3S8. 

Chatbairura, 393. 

Chatorab, 394. 

Ohatniobor, 621, 

Chaursgai'b, 367, 407. 


Ohauad, 349, 355, 410, 427, 46p. ^ 

Chhach Valley, 487«. 

China, 81. 

Chinese Tarfcary, 93. 

Chios jBland, 79. 

Chitor, 330, 368, 408,^409, 436, ‘ 489, 
619, 617. 

Chittni, 376. 

Chotanali, 618, 
pihhatpur, 331. 
piiiin, 197. 

Cyprus, 78. 

DaKFA'SARI (Tonnasseiim), 81, 
281. 

Biugiiv Fort, 399. 

Daindr, 315, 

Dak'hin, 82, 95, 149, 254, 336. 

Dalamau, 469, 

I)att)aD i Koh, 436. 

Barnawand, 543. 

Bandep, vide Khandesh. 

Dandoqaii, 397. 

Daagali, 456/?., 457??-, 621, 

Daiitiir, vide Dhantdr. 

Darwishabad, 592??, 

Da^sfchara, 356, 

Daulatdbdd, or Bharagayh, or Deogir, 
482, 489, 491w„ 603, 506. 

Bawar, (Zamia Dawar) 313, 314, 319, 
328, 388, 408, 409. 

Deogarh, vide IJ ntgir. 

Deogir, vide Daulatdbad. 

Dcoli Sdjdri, 359;?. 

Deosah, 329, 

Dhaka, 511,520, 521. 
i Dhftnieri, 487. 

I Dhamini, 413. 

; Dhantiir (Dhantawar), 501, 624. 
Bhanurl, 524. 

Bharangaon, 617. 

Bhardgarb, vide Daulatdhad. 

Dhiirur, 348. 

Dhdsrf, 393. 









Bliolptir, 357, 472«. 

DKoiqah, 351, 397. 

Dig’liapatf, 631. 

Dih, Q4ziy»n, 494 

Dihli, 31,149,181, 306,319, 324, 330, 
332,338, 339, 366, 367, 397, 404, 
413, 415, 415«., 422, 424,465,493, 
588, 640, 641, 644, 676»., 699». 
Dik’hdar, 317«. 

Dfpilpdr (Malwah), 176, 453 j (Panj4b), 
325. 

622. 

Did, 326,348. 

Dongavpdr, 386,404, 428, 494, 494», 
Dor Biver, 624m. 

Dundrah, 399, 399n, 

Dwdrka, 326, 

£!dAB, mde I'dar. 

Europe, 89, 9% 93, 94, 95, 96, 279, 
290jj. 

FaDAK, 197. 

Paiz Nahr Canal, 533. 
i'an^ur {in Sumatra), 78, 610. 

Farah, in 41w., 314/. "". 

Faraukad, near Samarqand, 434. 
Fandabad, near Dihli, 415, 620. 
Fathabad Sirltdr (Bengal), 374. 
Fatbabdd (Fanjab), 414 ; (K’harW), 
4ai;i. 

Fathpdr, a village near Karah, 320. 
Fatbpur Ilansvvah, 354, 390«., 456, 
Fathpur Jhinjhon, 286. 

Fathpiir Sikri, 65, 88, 223, 309, 373, 
402,403,423, 448, 492, 493, 496, 
496, 497, 614, 516, 600«. 
Firuzab4d, 319. 

(xaICK’HA U District, 487, 621* 
Oanges, 37, 56. 

Gango, 538, 646. 

Ganjabah Fort (Ganj^wah), 42 !• 


Garha, (Gadba) or Garh$.-Katangah 
(Jabalpur), 122, 326, 348, 350, 
867, 868, 372, 381, 408, 409,410, 
428, 460, 480, 497, 533m 

Garhi (Bengal), 326, 330, 336, 339, 
349,370». 

Garmsir, 313, 384- 

Gaur, 176, 318, 376, 376, 410. 

Gawil Fbii, 449. 

Gaya, 448n, 

Ghandak River, 379. 

G’hariwall, 297^. 

Gbarjistan, 342, 381?i., 473. 

Gbatraghal, 497. 

Gbazjpur, 208, 313, 410, 443, 466, 
626. 

Gbaznin (Ghazni), 321, 333, 377, 383, 
384,43Di., 450. 

G’boragMt, 340, 342, 370, 370^1., 387, 
400, 436, 473, 625, 617. 

Gbujduw4n, 500. 

Gidbor, 4807>. 

Gilan, 176,177, 424, 642, 574. 

(3b)4s, 331. 

Gogandab, 339, 400; battle of, wbou 
fought, 418, 418». 

Golahj v/sc?e KAnt o Golab. 

Gondw6nah, 867, 606. 

Gorak 

Gosbkan, or Josbaqan, 55, 287w. 

Gtyan, 498. 

Giijar Khan, 466». 

Gujrat, town in the Panjab, 88, 414vU., 
471. 

Gnjrat (province), 34»., 68, 75, 82, 92, 
93, 143, 263, 285m, 315, 326, 326, 
327, 332,333, 334, 347, 351, 353, 
354, 361, 383, 386, 386, 387, 412, 
414,4l5, 416w.., 419, 433, 434w., 
460, 463, 470, 478, 604, 506, 607, 
514, 543, 607»., 011a 

Guip^igau, 588m 

GunAchur, near JAUndbar, SlTm, 619* 

Gunabad (Junnbid), 591, 

GArA, or Kur^ir, 487m 



H tJi > ari£t~r^ . xfHt f OlVj 

», ' ’ 343, 3a>»., 390, 437, 456, 457, 
:!; 46a, 537, 639, 647, 68at., 6]1»., 

>' 6X3, ;■ ■■ ■ 

'FT' ■ ■ 

HADAUTr, 409. 

Haibatpm', 'wf^<? I’ati Haibatpur. 
ll^jipur, 208, 338, 326, 332, 349, 366, 
t 410,424, 460. 

Hailan (Panjab), 360, 467^t.; <i^e 
' Hilan. 

Haldfpur, 499w. 

Hatnaddn, 315, 586, 

JXi?.midpur, 644. 

X&ndinh, 122, 481, 519. 

Ilaiit, 92,94, 101,102, 355, S63, 868, 
426,671, 693b., 602, 613. 

.B^^rd,wal•, or Hai'Mwdr, 31, 56, 362. 
Hari.apl*li,, 122i ■ 

' Haripur, 376. 

Haaan Abd4I, 425, 515. 

Hfi-shimiJiir, 395. 

Hatia, 486. 

605, SOot*. 

Satk4nt\ 323, 389, 488. 

Jias-Arah, 290. 

Hi^iar (I^abuX), 359, 435, 600. 

Hi9ar Firtlzahj 31, 57, 321. 

HiMMbad, 332. 

JlXlan, or Hil, (mde Haibiu) on the 
Jhelam, 457, ^57n, 

Jliudukusb, 312. 

Hlrapdr, 346, 

Hirmaiid River, 313. 
fTosltaiig/ibad, 112. 

Hag'll, S75n., 440, 449»., 499. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 599». 

IdAR (Edar), 325, 333, 407, 433, 
480. 

Ijfaban, 102, 543, 505, 669, 576, 592, 
592»., 607,608. 

Ilabbas, or IIah4bad, vide Allahabad. 


riichpiir, 326, 449, 50^. 

. Inch (Kashmir), 483 . 

Indardb, 432, : 

Indus, 37. 

Mn, 64, .132, 456w. 

Iraq, |23, 36,132, 152, 315. 

Irich, 469. 
lAihhighar, 344 
Isiampur (Rampur), 417,. 41S. 

IslAlif. 388w. 

Itawah, 328, 382, 459. 
rtim^dpur, near Agrab, 428,. 428».. 

■ / 

jAGDESPirK, 400, 498. 

Jahanabad, 375/i. 

. Jaipur, 329»., 419, 419». 

Jto, 511. 

Jaisalmh, 143,286, 477. 

Jait/iran, 389, 389^f, 

Jalvdarah, 344. 

Jalalabad, 313. ,, 

JalalabAs 425. 

Jalfilpur, tHife K'harvvah. 

Jaldpur, 410. 

Jalesar (Orfsd) 371, 376 5 near Daii, 
426, 

Jalindhar, 31, 317, siTn., 645. 
Julnapdr, in Barar, 309, 347. 

•lalor, 40, 357, 493, 494, 622. 

.lam, 319, 3(;6»., 623, .541. 

Jamnah Eivoc (Jamnnd), 65. 

Jammu, 345, 456., 466. 

Jansath, 391, .394. 

Jariin Bandar, 685»., 

Jasar (Jossore), Sis, ,341. 

Jaunpiii-, 31,189, 318, 319, 320, 321, 
835, 342, 347, 35.5, 368, 383, 400, 
110, 411, 424, 438, 444, 450, 600, 
601, 638, 646, 668»., 602». 

Jazair, §93, 693», 

Jhanni, 539. 

Jharkaud, 122, 340, 366. 

Jhirghon, m(/e‘ Fathpur. 







Jh6si,"3l4^;425. 

Jliiijiiar/816, 393, ; “ : 5 

Jodhpur/143, 286, 330, 367, 399, 429. 
Joli JiS-nsath, 894, 395. 

Jon (Sindh), 315. , 

Joshagan, i?wfe Gotshkan, 

Junabid, 565?*^, 691; 'mde Gdndbdd. 
Jun^ftrh, 326, 328, 334, 351, 397, 450, 
463, 506». 

Juner, 504. 

JurbAqan, 6S8». 

Juwain, 498. 

Ka'BITL,31, 34j«., 65, 93, 312, 317, 
318, 333, 340, 376, 377, 378, 380, 

, 432. 440, 444, 446, 452. 467, 469, 
477, 481, 622. 

Kaohh, 133,143, 326, 419, 431, 431». 
K4han EiTer, 486. 

Kahdrmatri Eiver, 171. 

KaiMiiah, 395. 

EaiiansA, 543, 544. 

K^kdpur, 483. 

K^kor, 546, 

Kakranli, 394. 

KamH,329. 

Kalamii’, 32, 815, 416, 513. 

Kalapsnl, 487. • 

Kdlinjar, 369, 405,406, 505. 611a. 
K^lpi, 32, 321, 336, 361, 403, 404, 465, 
487, 639. 

Kalyanpiir, 410. 

Katnaon, 373, 436, 633a. 

Kambhayat (Cambay), 281, 323, 326, 
445, 463. 

Kamraj, in Kashmir, 85, 346, 

Kdogra^, 339, 414, 416, 509. 
Kauti.t,^25. 

Kant o Golab, 373. 

Karah (Karah-M4aikpi\r), 193, 320, 
367, 367?>., 456. 

Karanja, 484;^, 

Karbald, 602, 602«. 

Karhara Fovt, 356. 
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Kari, in Gujrdt,'^386. 

Kashdn, 92?i., 93,102,187, 59S».; 694»i, 
595, 696. 

Kashghar, 322, 366»„ 459, 460. ^ r 

Kashmir, 31, 58, 66,74,75, 84, 93,102, 
106, 132, 279, 280, 294,295,397»;, 
309, 346, 347, 352; conquest of, 
380; 437, 443, 454, 466, 461, 465; 
466, 474, 478, 479, 482, 483, 486, 
581, 607?j., 611w. 

Katak, 374»., 375, 376. , 

Kaiingi, 367^.; vkle Garha, 

Kdt’biwar, 386. 

Kazarun, 490. 

Khabiishan, 606 ^i. 

K'hfichrod, 478. 

Kh^t; or KhawaP, 146, 445»., 592. 
Knaibar Pass, 204, 404»., 609»., 610«. 
Khairdbad (Panjab) 333 (Audh), 366, 
381, 382, 390;^., 465,469, 538. 
K’halgaon, 331.’?., 370w. 

Kballukb, 92?t. 

K’handdr (?), 419?^. 

Kbdndesb (Ddndesb), 68, 325, 327, 
335, 336, 336^^., 337,103. 
Kbanpur, 440; (Panjab) 456/a. 
K’barakpixr (Bihar), 446, 480/i. . 
Kbarbuzah, 487* 

K’hari, 396. 

Kbaijard, 445. 

K’liarki, vide Aurangabid. 

K’harwab Jaldlpur, 394. 

K’batanU, 394, 395. 

K’batiorah, 394. 

K’hattu, 507». 

Kbawdf, vide Khaf. 

Kbizrabad, 333. 

Kbizrpur, 343. 

Khmas/in, 23, 313, 314, 327, 355, 361, 
362.- 

Kburdah (Orisd), ‘489, 493, 607n. 
Khushab, 321, 377, 378, 470. 
Kbilzistan, 55. 

Khwajah Awash, 444. 

Khwajab Sayyaran, 444, 






Kli’wai’axm, its mnsio, 61; 103, 681. 
Kangri, 614 (wliere wrong Kingil). 
Kirmin, 65, 683». 

Koch, viie Kuch. 

Koh i Sulalmdn, 433. 

Kokrah, 401, 479, 479'/i., 480 m. 

Kolab, 438. 

Koi Jalall, S43, 613. 

Komalnair, or Konbkalmir, 400, 633 m. 
Kori’ah, 441. 

Xot'ha, 409, 

Kot Kliackwak, 431, 4'31 m. 

KMi Bihar, 183, 315, 331, 340, 343, 
370, 436, 493 m. 

Kilch Hajo, 493, 493m., 621. 

Knbpliyab, 608 m. 

Knbuta, 456 m. 

Kuncili, 393. 

Knrar, 487. 

Ktirdist4n, 316. 

Ladmi, 4m. 

Labjiri Bandar, 281, 363; vide Loban. 
Laharpur (Audb), 620. 

L^bor, 31, 65, 88, 92, 93, 96, 280, 311, 
312, 316, 333, 334, 347, 348, 362, 
365, 366 m., 372, 414, 414m., 416, 
441, 441m,, 446,454, 462, 490, 498, 
601, 610, 511, 522, 633m., 638,539, 
641, 644, 645, 646, 647, 569m,., 
COOm., 613m,, 620. 

Laklii-Fort, 335, 484. 

Lak'binpur, 315. 

LaVbnan, 82, 348, 366, 373, 395, 424, 
469,470, 618, 612 m, 

Lak’h-nor (Sambbal), 315, 

Lalang Fort, 464. 

Lamgbanat, 344. 

LArwt^n, 490, 540, 699 m., 601m. 

Lobaii 421, 422, 471; mde Mbari. 

.Lob garb, 482. 

Ludbiauab, 318, 426, 

Luba war, 323 m. 

Lilni (Baunll ?), 398,483. 


MA'CHfWA'RAH, 315. 

Madaran, 375. 

Mahindra Eiver, 325, 462. 

Mahkar, 449. 

Mabmiidabad (Cbdmpanir), 507, 508. 
Mai man, 395. 

Mairt’ha (M.iii*ba), 286, 322, 368, 427, 
486, 476, 493m. 

Mais^riah, 486. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 353, 387, 417. 
Majhapah (Miyberab), 391, 396, 477. 
Makkah (Mecca), 93, 172, 273, 586m., 
608m. 

Malacca, 281. 

Miicr, 624. 

Malibar (Malabar), 280. 

Malfgarb, 498. 

592m. 

Mahvah, 68, 83, 312. 321,324,325,332, 
333, 334, 341, 361, 371, 372, 373, 
383, 402m., 428, 461, 462, 478, 
505, 

Man^urah, 422, 

Man^,airpdr, 394. 

M'andalgapb, 452, 

Manclla, 367?*. 

Mandbiir, 380 m. 

Mandti, or Mandu, 32, 337, 371, 372, 
373, 376, 494, 604, 616. 

Mangalkot, 440. 

Manikpixr, 320, 369, 382. 

' Mauipur (Asam), 297. 

Mankut, 316, 319, 323, 345,366?*., 390. 
Manobarpur, 494?^. 

Mararaj, 84, 316. 
bldrgiilab, 486, 487, 487 m. 

Marw, 674i 

M^rwdr, 476. ^ 

M:a^ibbad, 100, 101, 102, 317, 346, 347, 
381, 382-?/., 663, 568, 693m., 

606, 609, 611m., 612, 618. 

Mat’bilab Fort, 421. 

Mat’bura, 264, 284, 478, 488. 

Mau (Nurpdr Btak), 346, 519. 





M4waralualxr, 187, 327, 

M^-zandaran, 590, 610. 

Mediti^pur, 342, 375, 376r^„ 376. 

Me war, %nde Mai war. 

Mowat, 133, 252,319, 334, 334»., 391, 
493. 

Mills! (Oliampton), 444. 

Miraopilr, 394, 395, 

Miyankal (Samarkand), 372»., 546, 
645»., 666, 567w. 

Molidtt (Audh), 452. 

Mokani, 372, 383. 

Mol Manoharnagar, 494. 

MomaJi, 395. 

Mugliulm^ii, 376, 376«. 
Mxihaminaddbdd, 410j 444. 

Muhibb 'AHpiir, 423. 

Mullxer, 500. 

Mnlkapiir, 503. 

Multdn, 31, 185, 314, 827, 331, 332, 
335, 341, 353, 366, 362, 363, 399, 
422, 472,495, 503, 611, 515, 644. 
Mtmair, in Bihar, 48. ♦ 

Mungarwal (?), 320. 

Manger, 361. 

Muraddbad, 478. 

MuzajQfaruagar, 390, 391; bmlt, 894. 

IN'ADINAH (Sambhal), 382w.; f>ide 
Nadinab. 

NMot, 335, 357. 
l^agarcMw, 298;^. 

Nagarkot, 330, 345, 404, 463. 

Naginah, 396 ; mdQ ISfadiaah. 

Mgor, 32, 35, 143, 286, |22, 330, 341, 
363, 367, 359, 376, 387, 463, 490, 
493». 

Nahr i Sliihab Canal, 333. 

Nakrwdlah, mde Patau (GriyiAt)# 

Najaf, 669. 

Namaksdr, 470. 

Nandanpur, 122. 

Narbadab Rirer, 326. 

J^arban, 410. 


Narnaul, 319, 329, 350, 369, 638. 
Najwar, 122, 484. 
msik, 858. 

ITausari, in Giijrat, 184. 

Naushad, iu Turldst^n, 92». 

Naashahrah (Kaisbrnfft, 437. 

Nawabgaiy (Singrot), 320. 

Nazar, 603». 

Nazrbdr, 3$4, 463. 

Nek Ujy^l (?), 520. 

Niiibapur, 102, 332,353, 591, 611. 
Nimlah, 57. 

Nizamabdd, 267». 

ObGIB, in the Dak*bm, 346, 496. 
Ooroha, B'n^obab. 

OrM, 122, 306, 326, 340, 342, 343, 
351, 354, 366, 366, 366»., 370/^., 
874, 374/i., 376, 461,478, 489, 493, 
608, 620, 626. 

Omuz, Hiirmuz. 

PaJKORAH Eirer, 346. 

Pablunpur, 622. 

Pak*Wi, 162,464, 479, 501, 502. 
Pakkab, 487. 

Pak Patan (or Patan i Pctnjab, or AJo- 
dhan), 31,181, 286, 826, 683n. 
Fampiir (Kashmir), 483 i vldQ Bampdr, 
and Panpur. 

Panhdn (P) 66, 616. 

Piinipat, 181, 319,643, 

Paiyab, 34^., 55, 68, 133,160, 321, 322, 
330, 331, 333, 368, 360, 365, 872, 
410, 414, 446, 456«., 457, 466. 
Pannah, 122, 425, 618. 

Panpilr (Pampiir), in Kashmir, 84; 'oide 
Pampiir. 

Paraspdr, in Kashmir, 85. 

Pare^dah, 413. 

Parsaror, 348. 

Pashawar, 845, 364, 377, 397, 466, 469. 
I*atau or Patan i Panjab, vide Pak 
Patan. 






Patan (Gujr^t). 31S, 317, 322, 325,329, 
334, 342,372, 380, 387 ; battle of, 
397 j m, 407, 410. 416?j., 419, 412, 
460,463. 

Patan (on the Godawari), 459, 482. 
Pafelian (Pait’han), 314, 414, 467, 610. 
Pat*Iin, 336, 496. 

Patiala (Panjab), 393. 
l?ati4H, 372. 

Pat£ Haibatpiir, 133. 

Patnah, 31, 318, 361, 356, 379, 408", 
427, 465, 

Paundr, 4sS4/i. 

Pawangayli, 318. 

Pogii, 281. 

Persia, 178. 

Pharwaiah, 456»., 621. 

PMlknr, 317^., 619. 

Pihani, 468, 469. 

Pind Dttdan Khan, i56n. 

Pindi 0bob, 466». 

Pinjar, 479. 

Pijag (md^ AJI^habadJ, 368, 

Portugal, 95, 281. 

Pot’hwar, 486, 487w/. 

Piir Mandiil, 400. 

Puri, 340, 366??,, 370;^. 

Pui'uiali, or Purarmiah, 395, 436. 

■Q AIN (Persia), 691. 

Qalat, 314, 408, 456« 

Qaiidahar, 65, 313, 314, 315, 337, 344, 
362, 365?^„ 377, 378, 408, 409, 461, 
503,509, 514,515,546. 

Qaunauj, 32, 321, 330, 464, 468, 477. 
Qarab%h, 344. 

Qa.Wfn, 101,102, 4^^^ 

Qibrus, Me Cyiyvna, 

Qipchak, 613. 

Qirghiz, 132. 

Qiryat KhutbWaud Khan, 442??. 

Qi^dtt, or Qistds, viJe Chios, 

Qum, 598. 

Qiuidn^, 315. 


A'HITTAEAH, 4821',- ^ 

Bai (Khurasdn), 599. 

Bai Baroli, 320. * i 

BaMn, 112, 314, 326, 450. ' v . 

Bajawfit, 328, 

Bajmahall, vfJe Akbamagar. . 

Btijor, in Kashmir, 309, 461. 

Bhjori, 57. 

Rajpipla, 335. 

B^jahtthi, 621, 

BAnipur (IslAmpur), 417, 418. 

Biimsir, 510. 

Bankattah, 332. 

Bantanbliur, 32, 189, 830, 348, 387,398, 
398??., 399, 409, 417, 136,466, 483. 
Rasbt, 574n. 

Rasulpur, on the Jbelam, 360. 

RaUnpiir, 122, 407. 

Rawal Pindi, 466??., 487. 

Red Sea, 82. 

Rewa, 407. 

R(jJiank’berah, 442. 

Rohtas (in Bihdr), 122, 34-1, 349, 400, 
422, 427,427??., 497, 602 ; (in tlio 
Panjab) 454, 456, 486. 

Rudkhanali i Biisheb, 322. 

bABZ^AB, 56, 389, 498,601, 601»., 
6027?., 613». 

Safidila, 333, 542. 

Sah^raiipiir, 32. 

Sahrind, vtde Sarhind. ^ 

Sahwau, 336,335 ??.} vide Siwistan, 
Sjyawalpur, 428. 

Sakit, 320, 324??., 435. 

Sakrawal (P), 320. 

Salimsbad, 440. 

Salimgarh, 415. 

Salimuagar, 340. 

Salt Range, 466»., 470. 

Samanah, 524. 

Samarkand, 66, 187, 423, 539, 541, 
605w. 








Samblml, 32, 313, 315, 813, 322, 

331,375, 462, 478, 481^ 482, 540, 

. 644, 

Sambbalharab, 891, 394, 395. 

Sambbar, 309, 329, 364». 

Samogar, 478. 

Sancbov, 493^»., 623. 

Sandelah, 384. 

Sandhioli, 395. 

Sanganxr, 329, 434?e. 

Sanjjin, 446. 

SAntdi', 478. 

S£rifcw4s, 112, 372, 373. 

Sar4i Jajii, 472?^. 

Sarangpiir, 32, 324, 349, 353, 371, 372, 
409,429,429/i. 

SarharpTir, 383, 383/ii. 

Sarbiiid, or Sirhind, or Sahrmd, 32, 105, 
316«., 319,332,365,441;^., 526,544. 
Sarkicb, near Ahmadabad, 335, 419, 
607?^, 568?3^., 603». 

Sarnal, 333, 357, 463. 

Sarohi, 322, 367, 358, 419. 

SaroTij, 32, 390, 402, 456, 505. 

Saror, 318. 

Sarw River, 381». 

Sarwar, 381. 

Satgdon, 122, 280, 331,331^-., 341, 374, 
520. 

SaWas (SdxitwM, 112, 372, 373. 

SawM and Bijor, 425, 467, 471, 

Sawab, 586, 698xi., 600. 

Seboiidd, 505. 

Sere Fort, 362, 

SbilbAbad, 106, 208, 406. 

bbabpur 335, 357 ; on the Cban^b, 41 4 / 1 . 

Sbahr i Kau, 401. 

Sbaikhawat, 328, 360, 419. 

Sb^i'atpur, 8buj4 atplx^ 
Sbajawalpdr, 428. 

ShamsabM, 372. 

Sharffiibad, 341. 

Shergarh (Qannauj), 320,^^., ^400. 
Sherpir, 399 ;~’At4f, |'l| 

Murcba, 340, 437. 


Sbihabttddinpiir, 460. 

SbMz, 100, 316, 450, 569, 594, 599, 
604 

SbirwAn, 132. 

Sbor, mn. 

Shuja'atpiir (Sbaja'atpur), 428; 

Sbustar, 545, 605 j*. 

Sialkot, 32, 865, 605n. 

Byistan, 41?i. 

SikandiAbad, 332. 

Sikandrab (Bibiabt^ibM), 211, 332j^., 
847. 

Sikri, vide P&tbp4i* SikrL 
Silhat, 332n. 

Sxmavali, 286. 

Sind Sagar I)u4b, 466w. 

Sindb, 143,179/i„ 335, 335«., 362, 303, 
S64».., 471. 544 
Singror (biawabganj), 320. 

Sirawand, 445. 

Sirdbanah (Mirat’b), 894. 

SirdbaoH, 394. 

Sirgdja, 122, 618. 

Sirbind, vide Sarbind. i 
Sistan, 314. 

Sitpdr, 639. 

SLw^nab Fort, 367, 399,399«., 476. 
Siwist^rf^ or Sab wan, 335w., 368, 863;i;, 
472, 474, 490, 511, 514. 

Siy5b River, 384. 

Sodbarab, 414w. 

Soban River, 487. 

Bomnat, 326.» 

Sorat’h, 621. 

Soron, 65, 616. 

Srinagar (darbwal) 478; (Kaw^bmir), 
346, 380. 

Sukk'bar, 471, 516. 

Snltanpm*, 172,347,544 ;r—Bilahri,4004 
—in Gakk’bar District, 466». . 

Sultanpilr River, 414. 

Sumatra, 79, 616. 

Sunnam, 286. 

* Sunnargto, 343, 400, 

Supa, 836. 




lilillpl IIf 

yf^ 

Siiriii,3La>i»jiffeO, .354, 3^8, i8lV 462, 

. ■m,;S4^i,.y^-’’ y ‘ 

Sud'hal) Eivexv 384. 


■ il-'v; 

Tons'IliYer .(Bau£fa«}:, ,■ 

Tukarof, in Ops6, 376f 379, 4dT*^K%F0 
Tulalpur,396.- : ., .iilfi 

Turaii, 23, 64, 65y'l32. 

Turkey, 112, 132;S79. '' 

Tursliiz, ,605. V:' '' '’'"'!'.-^,': ■P'':'^- '''s '- 

Tus, 609. '■■’ ''''i ■ -j: ’.'■ ’ 


l AMEUINDAH, 816. > 

Tabriz, 100, 101, 253, 497, 590, 603, 
; 611^. " ■ 

, ^^alpran (Teberjm), 608, 599, 

T^bad, 366, 366w. / 

. T4fqan*. 312, 

Tiljpur (Bengal), 342, 436. 

Jaliaroi, rtdfe TxikarpL 
Takht 1 SuMixiiii, 33i«i. 

Taligaon, 484». 

; Talingaj^, 442>^. 

T^dah (ill B^nga!), 31, 318, 330, 331, 
:"341, 350,370,436.’ ■ 

/T^nderah, 3951 M 

■ ^a^n, 460. . . 

:^i»}ikand, 540. 

Tatfeak (Thatbah), 106, 143,194, g06, 

. 279, 314, 333* 335, 361, 362, 

363».,364^m^ 

459, 472, 481, 611, 676». 
TenasiseBctC J)tthn4saTf: 

Terak Moun^, S56, 361, 471, 

’'rbdlnei*, 603; 

Than all Xangar, 418. 

Thanes war, X04, 538. 

Thori, 39S??'» 

Tibhal, or tibbt, 37, 90, 132, 149, 201, 
297»., 310,456, 474,607«. 

' !)Khaiipiir, 393. 

Trlitoh^ 133, 396. 
malv486- 
Tilpat, 416, 

Tiiwarab, or tha Blah, 817, 

Timnbak, 478, 

Tirmiz, ,S22. ^ 

Ti.^i-.hah, 395. 


UCIIH,644. 

Udaipur, 357, 358, 400, 478, 519. '" 
Ujjain, 81, 312,333,373,406, 429, 47S, 
494, 513?i. 

UVhkod, 122, 618, 

Undchah, 856,,458, 458itt„ 487, 48S. 
U'Q.tgir (Ootgir), or Ueogaph, 380, 
U'rchah, vide U'lk^chah. 


V AZmABAD (P^nj&l)), 414?i. 

Vhalnah, 394. 


1 AMAH, 82, 

Yazd, 92, 93, 603w.., 616, 


ZJABULI:STA%.338, 340, 344, 
360. 

Zahirnagar, 603. 

Zahak (Zah4k.Bamiy4ti), 444, 455, 
Zamaui4, founded, 320; 382, 427. 
Zanzibar, (Zangbar) 279. 

ZiibM [ZerUd], east of Sumatra, 
616. 



